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It  la  related  by  ^sop,  that  a  forester  once  meeting  with  a.  lion, 
they  travelled  together  for  a  time,  and  conversed  amicably  without 
much  differing  in  opinion.  At  length  a  dispute  happening  to  arise 
upon  the  question  of  superiority  between  their  respective  races,  the 
former,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  argument,  pointed  to  a  monument, 
on  which  was  sculptured,  in  marble,  the  statue  of  a  man  striding 
over  the  body  of  a  vanquished  lion.  "If  this,"  said  the  lion,  "is 
ail  you  have  to  say,  let  us  be  the  sculptors,  and  you  will  see  the 
lion  striding  over  the  vanquished  man," 

The  moral  of  this  fable  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
templating the  character  of  that  brave  and  ill-used  race  of-men,  now 
melting  away  before  (he  Anglo-Saxons  like  the  snow  beneath  a  ver- 
tical  sun — the  aboriginals  of  America.  The  Indians  are  no  sculp- 
tors. No  monuments  of  their  own  art  commend  to  future  agea 
the  events  of  the  past.  No  Indian  pen  traces  the  history  of  their 
tribes  and  nations,  or  records  the  deeds  of  their  warriors  and 
chiefs — their  prowess  and  their  wrongs.  Their  spoilers  have  been 
their  historians ;  and  although  a  reluctant  assent  has  been  awarded 
to  some  of  the  nobler  traits  of  their  nature,  yet,  without  yielding  a 
due  allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation,  the  Indian 
character  has  been  presented  with  singular  uniformity  as  being  cold, 
cruel,  morose,  and  revengeful ;  unrelieved  by  any  of  those  varying 
traits  and  characteristics,  those  lights  and  shadows,  which  are 
admitted  in  respect  to  other  people  no  less  wild  and  uncivilized 
than  they. 

Without  pausing  to  reflect  that,  even  when  most  cruel,  they  have 
been  practising  the  trade  of  war— always  dreadful— as  much  in 
conformity  to  their  own  usages  and  laws,  as  have  their  more  civi- 
lized antagonists,  the  white  historian  has  drawn  (hem  with  the 
characteristics  of  demons.  Forgetting  that  the  second  of  the  He- 
brew  monarchs  did  not  scruple  to  saw  his  prisoners  with  saws,  and 
harrow  them  with  harrows  of  iron ;  forgetful,  likewise,  of  the  scenes 
at  Smithfield,  under  the  direction  of  our  own  British  ancestors:  the 
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hisforians  of  the  poor  untutored  Indians,  almost  with  one  accord, 
havejienounced  them  as  monsters  sui  generis — of  unparalleled  and 
unapproachable  barbarity  ;  as  though  the  summary  tomahawk  were 
ivorse  than  the  iron  tortures  of  the  harrow,  and  the  torch  of  the 
Moliawk  hotter  than  the  faggots  of  Queen  Mary. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  iiave  occurred  to  the  "  pale-faced  "  writers, 
that  the  identical  cruelties,  the  records  and  descriptions  of  which 
enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Ame- 
rican history,  were  not  barbarities  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
practised  them.  The  scalp-lock  was  an  emblem  of  chivalry.  Every 
warrior,  in  shaving  his  head  for  battle,  was  oai-eful  to  leave  the 
lock  of  defiance  upon  his  crown,  as  for  the  bravado,  "  Take  it  if  you 
can."  The  stake  and  the  torture  were  identified  with  their  rude 
notions  of  the  power  of  endurance.  They  were  inflicted  upon  cap- 
tives of  their  own  race,  as  well  as  upon  the  whites  ;  and  with 
their  own  braves  thew?  trials  were  courted,  to  enable  the  sufierer 
to  exhibit  the  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  they  could  be 
borne — the  proud  scorn  with  which  all  the  pain  that  a  foe  might 
inflict,  could  be  endured. 

But  fhcy  fell  upon  slumbering  hamlets  in  t!ie  night,  and  massacred 
defenceless  women  and  children  !  This,  again,  was  their  own  mode 
of  warfare,  as  honourable  in  their  estimation  as  the  more  courteous 
methods  of  committing  wholesale  murder,  laid  down  in  the  books. 

But  of  one  enormity  they  were  ever  innocent.  Whatever  degree 
of  personal  hardship  and  suffering  their  female  captives  were  com. 
pelied  to  endure,  their  persons  were  never  dishonoured  by  violence ; 
a  fact  which  can  be  predicated,  we  apprehend,  of  no  other  victo- 
rious soldiery  that  ever  lived. 

In  regard,  moreover,  to  the  countless  acts  of  cruelty  alleged  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  savages,  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Indians  have  not  been  the  sculptors — the  Indians  have  had  ne 
writer  to  relate  their  own  side  of  the  story.  There  has  been  nohe 
"  to  weep  for  Logan  !"  while  his  wrongs  have  been  unrecorded. 
Tile  annals  of  man,  probably,  do  not  attest  a  more  kindly  reception 
of  intruding  foreigners,  than  was  given  to  the  Pilgrims  landing  at 
Plymouth,  by  the  faithful  Massassoit,  and  the  tribes  under  his  juris- 
diction. Nor  did  the  forest  kings  take  up  arms  unti!  they  but  too 
clearly  saw,  that  cither  their  visiters  or  themselves,  must  be  driven 
from  the  soil  which  was  their  own — the  fee  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  Great  Spirit.  And  the  nation  is  yet  to  he  discovered  that 
will  not  fight  for  their  homes,  the  graves  of  (heir  fathers,  and  their 
family  altars.     Cruel  they  were,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  contests  ; 
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but  it  would  reqiilre  the  aggregate  of  a  large  liumbor  of  predatory 
incursions  and  isolated  burnings,  to  balance  the  awful  scene  of  con. 
flagration  and  blood,  which  at  once  extinguished  the  power  of  Sas- 
sacua,  and  the  brave  and  indomitable  Narragansets  over  whom  he 
reigned.  No !  until  it  is  forgotten,  that  by  some  Christians  in  infant 
Massachusetts  it  was  held  to  be  right  to  kill  Indians  as  the  agents 
and  familiars  of  Azazel ;  until  the  early  records  of  even  tolerant  Con. 
necficut,  which  disclose  the  fact  that  the  Ind'ans  were  seized  by  the 
Puritans,  transported  to  the  British  We  t  Ind  s  nd  old  as  slaves, 
are  lost ;  until  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  shall  1  ave  ashed  away 
the  bloody  history  of  the  Spanish  An  e  ca  conquest ;  and  until 
the  fact  that  Cortez  stretched  the  unhaj  py  Cuat  moz  d  naked  upon 
ft  bed  of  burning  coals,  is  proved  to  be  a  fict  on  let  not  tl  e  American 
Indian  be  pronounced  the  most  cruel  ot  men  ! 

If,  then,  fhe  moral  of  the  fable  is  thus  applicable  to  aboriginal 
history  in  general,  it  is  equally  ao  in  regard  to  very  many  of  their 
chiefs  whose  names  have  been  forgotten  oronly  known  to  be  detested. 
PI  t  h         ^  I      m      n     ,  and  fame  of  a  cer- 

t    1  eftains,  as  in  the  in- 
btj  Philip  in  the  east,  and 

I  t  tl  ere  have  been  many 
t  il       d  energy,  to  the  dis- 

have  been  steeped  in 

II  1     IS  are  no  sculptors." 
I         f  women  and  children, 

th  f  n  d  m  ^  q  I  ty  save  those  ot  animal  courage  and  in- 
difference to  pain  ;  while  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  were  the  actual 
ti-uth  known,  their  characters,  for  all  the  high  qualities  of  the  sol. 
dier,  might  sustain  an  advantageous  comparison  with  those  of  hall 
the  warriors  of  equal  rank  in  Christendom.  Of  this  class  was  a 
prominent  subject  of  t\m  present  volume,  whose  name  was  terrible  in 
every  American  ear  during  the  war  of  Independence,  and  was  long 
afterward  associated  with  every  thing  bloody,  ferocious,  and  hateful. 
It  is  even  within  our  own  day,  that  the  name  of  Brant*  would 
cliill  the  young  blood  by  its  very  sound,  and  cause  the  lisping 
child  to  cling  closer  to  the  knee  of  its  mother.  As  the  master  spirit 
of  the  Indians  engaged  in  the  British  service  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  not  only  were  all  the  border  massacres  charged  directly 
upon  him,  but  upon  his  head  fell  the  public  maledictions  for  every 

♦  Almost  invariably  written  Brandt  in  the  books,  even  in  despite  of  nis  own 
orthography,  which  was  unirormly  Bbini'. 


t     d      pt 
I         f  p 
th        t  p 

th  rs     q     1    [ 
t           led    h 

f  my   n  tl 
Th  yh       b 

f 
1    t  n  n  tl 
t         t    h 
h  p      n 

f  th    f 
th  tl 
tl         t 
nd 

)   J    t  m     t 
P             t 
d        b  da. 
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individual  act  of  atrocity  which  marked  that  sanguinary  contest, 

whether  conimitted  by    Indians,  or  tories,  or  by   the  exasperated 

regular  soldiery  of  the  foe.     In  many  instances  great  injustice  was 

done  to  him,  as  in  regard  to  the  affair  of  Wyoming,  in  connexion 

with  which  his  name  has  been  used  by  every  preceding  annalist  who 

has  written  upon  the  subject ;  while  it  has,  moreover,  for  the  same 

cause,  been  consigned  to  infamy,  deep  and  foul,  in  the  deathless  song 

f  C  mpbel!      I      th  g  "     tl     I  d"  f  th    Six  Nations, 

th  th         If  1     d  d  w  tl  t  t       atro. 

t        I      h    1     11  Ik  t— b      us    tl     d    d       corded 

m     tt  d—  f  h        g  bee     tl      p  1    y     f  tl      public 

w   f  rs       d  th  th     ty        t      Ij  t  ty      t     I  occur- 

re  b  t  wh      ti  t    g   t   d  p  n  their 

m  t  t  t     t        1    d    d      f  1         t        d  bl  od,  as 

htbetse        tkpl         ht  ttlgt      digna- 

t         g       t  th    p        t  t  d  1  k  d        th    i     pie  to 

t  k    tl      fi  Id  f  g      f       t  dn         th  th     by  th         bier  im- 

p  Ise    t  p  f     t   m 

Shdib      tht  f      pit      Ipp  IhtbyDr 

F      kl      J     t     f      d  e  p    b  bly  b  t  tl  t  gationa 

1       1     1  tl         th      h      be      1  d        h    p    p      t         fth  present 

kh  thdimtltf  th  mlf     aggera. 

t  dfl!      ilia     bta      dim         tft  American 

Itj       Mtit  ftltp       dEIl       d   \merican, 

t     t  th    t  h      tl  t    th  d         b  ng  oc 

rrlf        dpsa        t  ftth         dth      vriters 

wl     h  d  d    h        t        ft       be  I     t  t     f  II  w  in  the 

b    t      t      k       tl      t  tl     1  b         t  d  1  g     t      d      Im  in- 

q     y      Ref  1       be  d       b        t    th      ff        t  W  oming, 

ghhtthdytl  Idh       b  bd  with 

m      t         fit      =— w  th  t  1       t  h  Id      The  ori. 

g      I         se     1  tl       1    t         !  y     b        s.     As 

1      d        m    ked  h   t  w    tt        t  t  1  d  y 

h      th        th  tl  ppl  tl     m  t       !     h  d  t 

btjt  ^dfmtb  fltTh       J  Id       tyt 

become  cooled,  and  they  wrote  under  feeling       d  p   j  d  I     h 

could  not  but  influence  minds  governed  even  by  fh    b    t     t     t 

The  crude,  verbal  reports  of  the  day — tales   f  I  ea       y       1        d  by 

fancy  and  aggravated  by  fear, — not  only  f    nd  tl  t    tl 

newspapers,  but  into  the  journals  of  militar      ffi  Tl  th 

•  See  Appendii  A— the  well-known  scalp-slory  of  Dt.  Franklin— long  believed, 
and  recently  revived  and  included  in  several  works  of  authentic  hialoiy. 
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all  the  disadvantages  incident  to  flying  rumors,  increasing  in  size 
and  enormity  with  every  repetition,  were  used  too  often,  it  is  up. 
prehended,  without  fnrlher  examination,  as  authentic  materials  for 
history.  Of  this  class  of  works  was  the  Military  Journal  of  Dr. 
James  Thatcher,  first  puhlished  in  1S23,  and  immediately  recog- 
nized as  historical  authority.  Now,  so  far  as  the  author  speaks  of 
events  occurring  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  nnder  his  own  per- 
sonal observation,  the  authority  is  good.  None  can  be  better. 
But  the  worthy  army  surgeon  did  not  by  any  means  confine  his 
diary  to  facts  and  occurrencesof  that  description.  On  the  contrary, 
his  journal  is  a  general  record  of  incidents  and  transactions  occur- 
ring in  almost  every  camp,  and  at  every  point  of  hostilities,  as  the 
reports  floated  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  division  of  the 
armj  k  here  the  journalist  happened  to  be  engaged,  or  as  they  reached 
him  through  the  newspapers  Hence  the  present  author  ha^  found 
the  Doctor's  journal  a  very  unsafe  authority  in  regard  to  ficts, 
of  which  the  Doctor  was  not  a  spectator  or  directh  cognizant. 
Even  the  diligent  care  of  Marshall  did  not  prevent  his  measurably 
falling  into  the  same  errors,  m  the  first  edition  of  hi"  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, with  regard  to  Wyoming ;  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterward,  when  his  late  revised  edition  of  that 
great  work  was  about  to  appear,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mikeb,  an  intelligent  resident  of  Wilkesbarre,  the  readers 
of  that  eminent  historian  were  correctly  informed  touching  the  revo- 
lutionary tragedy  in  that  valley.  Nor  even  then  was  the  correction 
entire,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  Brant  was  still  retained,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Indians  on  that  fearful  occasion.  Nor  were  tlie  ex- 
aggerations in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Wyoming  greater  than 
were  those  connected  with  the  irruption  into,  and  destruction  of, 
Cherry  Valley,  as  the  reader  will  discover  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing pages.  Indeed,  the  writer,  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
this  work,  has  encountered  so  much  that  is  false  recorded  in  history 
as  sober  verity,  that  he  has  at  times  been  disposed  almost  to  univer. 
aal  scepticism  in  regard  to  uninspired  narration. 

In  conclusion  of  this  Introduction,  a  short  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  present  work  may  not  be  impertinent.  It  was  the  fortimo  of 
the  author  to  spend  several  of  his  early  years,  and  commence  his 
public  life,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk — than  which  the  country 
scarce  afibrds  a  more  beautiful  region.  The  lower  section  of  this 
valley  was  entered  by  the  Dutch  traders,  and  settlements  were  com- 
menced, originally  at  Schenectady,  very  soon  after  the  first  fort  was 
built  at  Albany,  then  called  Fort  Orange,  by   Henry  Christiaens  in 
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1614.  Tlie  Dutch  gradually  pushed  (heir  settlements  up  the  Mo- 
hawk on  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  river,  as  far  as  Caughnawaga. 
Beyond  that  line,  and  especially  in  the  upper  section  of  the  valley 
west  of  the  Little  Falls,  and  embracing  tlie  broad  and  heautiful  gar- 
den of  the  whole  district  known  as  the  German  Flatts,  the  first 
while  settlers  introduced  were  Germans — being  a  division  of  the  Pa- 
latinates, who  emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  tbe  patronage  of  Q,ueen  Anne.  Three  thousand  Germans 
came  over  at  the  time  referred  to,  about  the  year  1709,  a  portion 
of  whom  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Tho  residue  ascended  the  Hud- 
son to  a  place  called  East  Camp,  now  in  the  county  of  Columbia. 
From  thence  they  found  their  way  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Scho- 
harie-kill,  about  the  year  1713,  and  thence  to  the  German  Flatts,  of 
which  ihey  were  in  possession  as  early  as  1720.  The  first  colony, 
planting  themselves  in  Sclioharie,  consisted  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  families.  Some  disagreements  soon  after  arising  among 
them,  twelve  of  these  families  separated  from  their  companions ;  and, 
pushing  farther  westward  beyond  the  Little  Falls,  planted  themselves 
down  upon  the  rich  alluvial  flatts  at  the  confluence  of  the  West  Ca- 
nada Creek  and  the  "tfohawk. 

At  the  time  of  its  doco^ery,  that  valley  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  the  held  of  the  extended  confederacy  of  the  Five 
Natiolas — the  Iroquois  ot  the  French,  and  the  Romans,  as  Doctor 
Colden  has  denominated  them,  of  the  New  World.  Of  this  confe- 
dencj  the  Mohawks  were  the  head  or  leading  nation,  as  they  were 
also  the  fiercest  *     The  Five  Nations  early  attached  themselves  to 

*  I  httVH  bwn  told  by  old  men  in  New  England,  who  remembered  the  time 
when  the  Moliawke  made  wu  on  their  Indians  (the  Mohicana)  that  as  soon  as  a 
single  Mohawk  was  diacovered  in  their  cou  try    thei    I  d  raised  aery  from 

hilt  to  hilt,  ^  JlIoluBDk.'  A  Mokawk!  upon  wh  h  th  j  11  fled  like  sheep  before 
wolves,  without  attempting  to  make  the  lea  t  ta  d  f  nee  on  the'ir  side ; 

and  that  the   poor  New  England  Indian  d   t  ly   ran   to   the  Christian 

honaes,  and  the  Mohawks  often  pursued  th  m  so  I  I)  that  they  entered  along 
wilh  them,  and  knocked  iheir  briuns  out  in  Ih    p  f  th    people  of  the  housE." 

iCdden's  Six  iVa/ion).]  The  eicellent  He  w  Id  ,  h  paramount  aflection 
for  the  Lenni  Lenape,  enters  into  a  long  argument  to  disprove  Colden  upon  thia 
point;  maintaining  that  the  Mohawks  were  never  of  more  tr.rificfame  than  (he 
Dclawares.  The  authorities,  however,  are  against  the  good  Moraiian  missionary, 
to  which  the  writer  may  add  the  weight  of  the  following  incident,  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence  1 — Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  wandering  Mohawk  had 
Eliugglcd  away  from  the  ancient  home  of  his  tribe,  aa  (ataa  the  Stale  of  Maine,  and 
presented  himself^  one  day,  in  the  streets  of  a  small  town  not  far  from  the  Paoob?(oot 
liver.  Indian  forms  and  faces  were  liot  stangers  in  this  lii;  e  community,  there 
being  a  remnant  of  the  Fenobscots  yet  existing  in  the  neighbouiltood,  who  were  in 
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the  English,  and  were  consequenlly  often  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  French  of  Canada,  and  especially  with  the  Hurons  and  Adiron- 
dacks  or  Algonquins — powerfQl  nations  in  alliance  with  the  Cana- 
dians, Anollier  consequence  was,  that  the  Mohawlt  valley,  and  in. 
deed  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Five  Nations,  were  the 
theatre  of  successive  wars,  from  the  discovery  down  to  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution.  There  is,  therefore,  no  section  of 
the  United  States  so  rich  in  historical  incident,  as  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  and  the  contiguous  territory  at  the  west. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  residence  in  the  Mohawk  country,  the 
materials  of  that  history,  especially  that  portion  of  them  connected 
with  eventa  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  Great  Brilaiu, 
were  for  the  moat  part  ungathcred.  The  events  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  which  nowhere  else  raged  so  furioualy,  and  was  no- 
where else  marked  with  such  bitter  and  entire  desolation,  were  then 
fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  people  ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft 
were  the  recitals  listened  to  with  thrilling  interest,  and  hud  up  in 
the  store-house  of  memory,  as  among  the  richest  of  its  traditionary 
treasures.  Nor  was  the  interest  of  these  verbal  narratives  diminished 
by  visiting  the  sites  of  the  old  fortifications,  strolling  over  the  bat- 
tle-fields, and  noting  the  shot.holea  in  the  walls  of  such  houses  as  had 
stood  out  the  contest,  and  the  marks  of  cannon  balls  upon  the  trunks 
of  Irees  yet  remaining  on  fields  which  had  been  scenes  of  bloody 
strife. 

Several  years  aflterwa^  it  occurred  to  the  author  to  undertake 
a  task  which  he  ought  to  have  commenced  years  before,  viz.  the 
composition  of  a  historical  memoir  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  -which 
would  embody  those  written  and  unwritten  materials  of  history,  now 
fast  disappearing  by  the  death  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  the  loss  of  papers  and  manuscripts,  of  which  such 
reckless  destruction  is  allowed  in  this  country.     In  the  progress  of 

the  habit  of  visiting  the  place,  four  or  fire  times  n  jear,  for  the  purchase  of  such 
necesBBtiea  as  th»r  means  could  command.  It  happened  that  a  party  of  thom  had 
como  in  on  the  very  day  of  Ihc  Mohawk's  arrival ;  and  as  he  was  lounging  through 
the  street,  he  came  suddenly  upon  them  in  turning  a  corner.  The  recognilion,  on 
Iheir  part,  was  instantaneous,  and  was  evidently  accompanied  by  emotions  of  alarm 
and  distrasl.  "  Mohawk,  Mohawk,''  was  muttered  by  one  and  another,  and  so 
lOTg  aa  he  remained  in  si^lit,  their  ejea  were  fiied  upon  him  with  an  evident  expres- 
sion ofuneaflinesB.  As  for  Ihe  Mohawk,  he  condescended  only  to  ^ve  them  a  pass- 
ing-glance,  and  went  oti  his  way  with  the  same  loun^ng,  indifferent  step  that  he  had 
eihibited  from  the  first.  He  waa  a  superb. looking  fellow,  of  about  25,  full  sii  feet 
in  h«°ht,  and  could  easily  hare  demolished  three  or  four  of  the  dwarfish  and  eHenli* 
nate  Penobscots. 
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thnughC  and  investigation  upon  ihe  subject,  it  was  soon  determined 
to  embrace  in  the  proposed  memoir  some  biographical  account  of  the 
Great  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  Joseph  Bbant — Thavetidanb«ba  , 
liut  there  was  yet  another  distinguished  name,  whose  history  and 
fame  were  intimately  connected  with  the  Mohawks,  and  whose 
character  has  neither  been  justly  described  nor  well  understood. 
The  reader  will  probably  anticipate  the  name,  Sir  Whham  John- 
son. By  this  time  it  was  apparent  that  the  work,  if  executed, 
must  be  more  ejctended  than  had  originally  been  contemplated  ;  and  a 
few  slight  preparations  were  made  for  its  commencement  ten  years 

Ic  was  some  time  in  tho  year  1829  that  the  design  was  abandoned. 
Calling  upon  his  venerable  friend  Chancellor KENT,one  morning, for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  a  rare  volume  of  a  still  rarer  history  ol 
the  old  French  war  of  1755-'63,  the  author  was  informed  that  his  de. 
sign  had  been  anticipated  by  Wii,i.iam  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  a  young 
gentleman  of  promise  who  was  juot  coming  to  the  bar — a  native  of 
the  country  to  be  occupied  as  historic  ground— and  whose  work  was 
then  nearly  ready  for  Ihe  press.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
project  of  Ihe  author  was  at  once  relinquished. 

Mr.  Campbell's  book — "  Annals,  of  Tryon  County," — made  ita 
appearance  in  1831 ;  and  was  at  once  found  valuable  for  its  facts, 
and  creditable  alike  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  an  author,  who, 
altliough  then  so  young,  possessed  the  enterprise  tg  undertake  the  ne- 
cessary labour,  and  the  ambition  to  insc^e  his  name  upon  the  roll 
of  American  historians.  Still,  the  work  was  not  a  substitute  for  that 
which  the  author  had  proposed  ;  its  object  was  a  more  limited  his- 
tory, both  of  time  and  territory,  than  had  been  entertained  in  respect 
of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Campbell's  Annals,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very_  few  brief  and  partial  sketches,  embraced  the  history  only  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  that  particular  section  of  country,  and 
had  little  to  do  with  biography.  The  design  of  the  author,  enlarged 
by  reflection  and  research,  now  began  to  comprehend  a  history  ot 
the  Six  Nations,  and  their  wars  with  tlie  French,  Hurons,  or  Wyan- 
dots,  and  Adirondacks  ;  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  pale 
faces;  a.  history  of  the  French  War,  so  far  as  that  memorable  con- 
test  was  connected  with  the  Indians  and  colony  of  New- York  ;  to- 
gether,  or  rather  blended,  with  Ihe  Lives  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
and  Joseph  Brant.  A  work  of  this  description  seemed  to  be  a  desi- 
deratum in  American  history  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  18,'J2,  prep'a. 
rations  for  the  undertaking  were  resumed,  with  what  success  will  in 
part  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
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In  the  prosecution  of  the  preliminary  labour,  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  materials  from  the  survivors  of  the  lamily  of  Sir  WilUam 
Johnson,  residing  in  the  Canadas.  These  efforts  have  thus  far  been 
attended  with  but  partial  success.  From  one  of  the  grandsons, 
however,  Mr,  Archibald  Johsbon,  a  valuable  manuscript  volume  has 
been  procured,  containing  the  private  diary  of  Sir  WilUam  during 
the  Niagara  campaign  of  1759,  i.i  which  General  Prideaux  fell, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  baronet,  whose  efTorts  were 
crowned  with  brilliant  success.  From  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Governor  of  New. York,  John  Taylor,  in  possession  of  his 
daughter  Mh=  Cooper  the  author  has  fortunately  obtained  the 
manuscr  pt  of  Sir  Wilham  s  official  diary  for  the  years  1757,  1758, 
and  1  part  of  the  )ear  1759  together  with  a  small  parcel  of  other 
papers  and  letters  A  few  of  the  baronet's  letlers  and  papers  are 
a.ho  yet  extant,  in  the  archives  of  the  state  at  Albany.  All  these 
Will  afford  materials  for  his  proposed  biography,  and  for  other 
historical  illustrations  of  high  value.  Manyoflho  baronet's  pa- 
pers wpre  destroyed  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  many  others. 
It  is  ascertained  are  only  to  be  found  in  England — to  which 
country  a  special  visit  will  probably  be  necessary  for  their  consulta- 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  proposed  work  embraces 
two  epochs  between  which  there  is  a  very  natural,  and  evsn  neces- 
aarj  division  The  tirst  embraces  the  early  history  referred  to,  with 
a  history  f  the  French  war  and  the  country,  to  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Johnson.  The  second  division  embraces  the  Ufo  of  Jo- 
sepd  Brant,  and  the  revolutionary,  Indian,  and  Tory  wars  of  the 
northern  and  western  part  of  the  State  of  New. York  ;  and  although 
anticipated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  Mr,  Campbell,  still  the  au- 
thor entered  the  field  of  investigation  with  as  much  spirit  as  though 
It  had  not  been  historically  traversed  before.  In  the  course  of  his 
labours  he  has  visited  the  Mohawk  Valley  three  several  times  with 
no  other  object.  Ascertaining,  moreover,  that  the  venerable  Major 
Thomas  Sammons,  of  Johnstown,  himself,  with  his  father  and  two 
brothers,  an  efficient  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  had  for 
many  years  been  collecting  historical  materials  in  that  region,  thft 
author  applied  to  him ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  not  only  to  procure 
his  collections,  but  to  induce  the  old  gentleman  to  re-enter  the  field 
of  inquiry.  By  his  assistance  a  large  body  of  fiicts  and  state- 
ments,  taken  down  in  writing  during  the  last  thirty  years,  from  the 
lips  of  surviving  officers  and  soldiers,  has  been  obtained  for  the 
present  work.     These  documents  have  added  largely  to  the  most 
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authentic  materials  of  history,  enabling  the  author  to  'bring  out 
many  new  and  interesting  facts,  and  to  correct  divers  errors  in  the 
works  of  preceding  writers,  who  have  superficially  occupieil  thw 
same  ground.  In  addition  to  these,  the  few  remaining  papers  of 
the  brave  General  Herkimek,  who  fell  at  Oriakany  in  1777,  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author,  by  his  nephew,  John 
Herkimer,  Esq.  Still  the  work  of  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  found  of 
great  use,  and  by  consent  has  been  liberally  drawn  upon.  In  re- 
gard to  some  transactions,  it  was,  indeed,  almost  the  only  authority ; 
as  in  the  cases  of  Cherry  Valley,  some  of  the  transactions  in  the 
Schoharie  Valley,  and  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Harper. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  author  hns  visited  Upper'  Canada,  and 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  search  of  materials.  Most  luckily  for  the 
causeof  historic  truth,  and  the  reputation  of  Joseph  Brant,  during  his 
Canadian  researches  he  became  appii-  d  of  the  tact,  thai  the  old 
Mohawk  chief,  himself  a  man  of  a  pretty  good  English  education, 
had  lefl  a  large  mass  of  manuscripts  consistmg  ot  his  own  speeches, 
delivered  on  many  and  various  occasions,  and  a  great  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  him  ;  together  with  copies  of  hia  own  letters  in 
reply,  which  he  had  preserved  with  equal  industry  and  care  These 
papers  were  in  the  keeping  of  his  youngest  daughter,  a  ladt  of  high 
respectability,  aboriginal  though  she  be,  and  eligiblv  marned  to 
William  JontssoN  Kess,  Esq.  of  Wellington  Square,  Upper  Ca- 
nada. It  was  obvious  that  those  papers  must  prove  a  rich  mine  for 
exploration ;  and  an  application  from  the  author,  through  his  friend 
the  Hon.  MAiisnALL  S.  Bidwell,  of  Toronto,  was  most  readily 
responded  to  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr.  The  papers,  it  is  true,  were 
less  connected  than  had  been  hoped  ;  and  by  hundreds  of  references 
and  allusions  contained  therein,  it  is  obvious  that  large  numbers  of 
letters,  journals,  and  speeches  have  been  lost— past  recovery.  Still, 
those  which  remain  have  proved  of  great  assistance  and  rare  value. 

To  the  kindness  of  Charles  A.  Climtos,  Esq.  the  author  has 
been  indebted  for  access  to  the  private  papers  of  General  James 
Clikton,  hia  grandfather.  In  the  composition  of  one  portion  of  the 
present  volume,  these  papers  have  been  found  of  vast  importance. 
General  James  Clinton  was  the  father  of  the  late  illustrious  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  the  brother  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  He  was 
much  in  commandin  the  northern  department,  and  it  was  under  his 
conduct  that  the  celebrated  descent  of  the  Susquehanna  was  per- 
formed in  1779.  His  own  letters,  and  those  of  his  correspondents, 
have  been  of  material  assistance,  not  only  in  relation  to  that  cam- 
•laign,  but  upon  various  other  points  of  history.     It  was  among  these 
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papers  that  the  letters  of  Waller  N.  Batler,  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming,  were  discovered. 

In  connexitjn  with  the  history  of  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  and 
Clinton,  just  referred  to,  the  author  has  likewise  been  favoured  with 
the  manuscript  diary  of  the  venerable  Captain  The odosi us  Fowi.eb 
of  this  city,  who  was  an  active  ofRcer  during  the  whole  campaign. 
In  addition  (o  the  valuable  memoranda  contained  in  this  diary,  Capt. 
Fowler  has  preserved  a  drawing  of  the  order  of  march  adopted  in 
ascending  the  Chemung,  after  the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  and 
also  a  plan  of  the  great  battle  fought  at  Newtown  by  Sullivan,  against 
the  Indians  and  Tories  commanded  by  Brant  and  Sir  John  Johnson  ; 
both  of  which  drawings  have  been  engraved,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume. 

In  the  winter  of  1775— '76,  an  expedition  was  conducted  from 
Albany  into  Tryon  County,  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  Tories 
and  arresting  Sir  John  Johnson,  of  the  particulars  of  which  very 
little  has  hitherto  been  known.  On  application  to  the  family  of 
General  Schuyler,  it  was  ascertained  that  his  letter  hooks  for  that 
period  were  lost.  After  much  inquiry,  the  necessary  documents  were 
obtained  from  Peter  Force,  Esq.  at  Washinjrton. 

The  author  has  likewise  been  indebted  to  General  Peter  B.  Por. 
TER,  of  Blacli  Rock,  for  some  valuable  information  respecting  the 
character  and  some  of  the  actions  of  Brant.  General  Porter  was 
an  early  emigrant  into  the  western  part  of  the  State,  as  an  agent  for 
the  great  landholder,  Oliver  Phelps ;  and  the  execution  of  his  duiies 
brought  him  into  frequent  intercourse  with  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
sachems  of  the  Indians.  Among  these  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted  with  the  Mohawk  chief,  between  whom  and  himself  a  written 
correspondence  was  occasionally  maintained  for  several  years. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  correspondence,  with  other  rommuni- 
cations  in  his  hand-writing,  which  Gen.  Porter  had  tAen  some 
pains  to  preserve,  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  incursions  of  tbe 
enemy  across  the  Niagara  during  the  last  war.  Still,  the  General 
has  supplied  the  author  with  several  important  reunmsccnces  re- 
spccting  the  old  chief,  and  one  transaction  of  thrilling  interest,  bore- 
tofore  entirely  unknown. 

A  friend  of  the  author,  a  highly  respectable  and  inteihgcnt  oclo- 
genarian,  Samuel  Woodruff,  Esq.,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  made 
a  visit  to  Brant  at  the  Grand  River  Settlement,  in  the  summer  of 
1797,  and  remained  with  him  several  days,  m  Ibe  enjoyment  of 
frequent  and  full  conversations  upon  many  subjects.  Mr.  Woodruff 
has  obligingly  furnished  a  dozen  pages  or  more  of  instructue  notes 
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and  memoranda  of  those  conversations,  which  have  been  freely  used. 
The  author  is  likewise  under  obligations  to  Professor  Mahsh  of  Bur- 
lington College,  (Vf .)  a  connexion,  by  marriage,  of  the  Wheelock 
femily,  for  several  of  Brant's  original  letters  ;  and  also  to  Tho- 
MAS  MoRsis,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  who  knew  the  chief  well,  and  was 
several  years  in  correspondence  with  htm,  for  the  same  favour.  Mr. 
Campbell  has,  moreover,  supplied  several  documents  of  value,  ob. 
tained  by  him  after  the  publication  of  his  own  book. 

Having,  by  the  acquisition  of  these  and  other  papers,  procured  all 
the  materials  that  appeared  to  remain,  or,  at  least,  all  (hat  were  ac- 
cessible, while  the  documentary  papers  for  the  first  division  of  the 
work  were  yet  very  incomplete,  the  author,  like  Botta,  in  his  pro- 
mised  complete  history  of  Italy,  has  been  compelled  to  write  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  work  first.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  he  had 
supposed  that  the  bulk  of  his  labour  would  cease  with  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  or  at  most,  that  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  pages,  sketching  rapidly  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of 
Thayendanegea,  would  be  all  that  was  necessary.  Far  otherwise 
-  was  the  fact.  When  the  author  came  to  examine  the  papers  of 
Brant,  nearly  all  of  which  were  connected  with  his  career  subse- 
quent  to  that  contest,  it  was  found  that  his  life  and  actions  had  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  Indian  and  Canadian  politics  of 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace;  that  a  succession 
of  Indian  Congresses  were  held  by  the  nations  of  the  great  lakes,  in 
all  which  he  was  one  of  the  master  spirits  ;  that  he  was  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  the  wars  between  the  United  States  and  In- 
dians from  1789  to  1795,  during  which  the  bloody  campaigns  of 
Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  took  place ;  and  that  he  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  affair  of  the  North-Western  posts,  so  long  re- 
tained by  Great  Britain  after  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  discovery 
compelled  the  writer  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  altogether  unexpected 
field  of  research.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  branch  of  the  work,  arising  from  various  causes  and 
circumstances.  The  conBicting  relations  of  the  United  States,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Canadians,  together  with  the  peculiar  and  sometimes 
apparently  equivocal  position  in  which  the  Mohawk  chief— the  subject 
of  the  biography— sfood  in  regard  to  them  all ;  the  more  than  di- 
plomatic  caution  with  which  the  British  officers  managed  (hedouble 
game  which  it  suited  their  policy  to  piay  so  long  ;  the  broken  cha- 
racter of  the  written  materials  obtained  by  the  author ;  and  the  ne. 
cessity  of  supplying  many  links  in  the  chain  of  events  from  circum. 
Btantial  evidence  and  the  unwritten  records  of  Indian  diplomacy  ; 
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all  combined  lo  render  the  matters  to  be  elucidated,  exceedingly- 
complicated,  intricate,  and  difficult  of  clear  explanation.  But  Ian. 
gled  aa  was  the  web,  the  author  iias  endeavoured  to  unravel  the 
materials,  and  weave  them  into  a  narrative  of  consistency  and  truth. 
The  result  of  these  labours  is  embodied  in  the  second  part  of  the 
present  work  ;  and  unless  the  author  has  over-estimated  both  the  in- 
ferest  and  the  importance  of  this  portion  of  American  history,  the 
contribution  now  made  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  here  indicated,  a  pretty  full  account  of 
the  life  of  Brant,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars,  is  given,  by  no 
means  barren  either  of  incident  or  anecdote ;  and  the  whole  is  con- 
cluded by  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  family  of  the 
chief,  giving  their  personal  history  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  by  some— those  especially  who  are  apt 
to  form  opinions  without  much  reflection— that  the  author  has  in- 
dulged  rather  liberally,  not  only  in  the  use  of  public  speeches  and 
documents,  but  also  in  the  tianscription  of  private  letters.  To  this 
he  would  reply,  that  in  his  view,  his  course  in  that  respect  adds  es- 
sentially  to  the  value  of  the  work;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  un. 
expected  size  to  which  the  volumes  have  attained,  those  quotations 
would  have  been  made  with  still  greater  freedom.  For  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  interesting  proceedings  at  the  last  Grand  Council  of 
the  Six  Nations  held  in  Albany,  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
author,  long  as  they  are,  to  insert  them  in  the  text ;  and  so  the  mat- 
ter was  at  first  arranged.  The  ancient  Council  Fire  of  the  Six  Na. 
tions  was  always  kept  burning  at  Onondaga,  the  central  nation  of 
the  confederacy.  But  from  the  time  of  the  alliance  between  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  English,  the  fires  of  the  united  councils  of  the  two 
powers  were  kindled  at  Albany.  There,  according  to  the  Indian 
figure  of  speech,  the  big  tree  was  planted,  to  which  the  c!»ain  oi 
friendship  was  made  fast.  But  with  the  close  of  the  Great  Councd 
held  there  in  the  summer  of  1775,  that  fire,  which  had  so  long  been 
burning,  was  extinguished.  It  was  the  last  Indian  congress  ever 
neld  at  the  ancient  Dutch  capital.  It  took  place  at  a  most  import, 
ant  crisis,  and  ila  proceedings  were  both  of  an  important  and  an 
interesting  character.  Nor,  until  now,  have  those  proceedings  ever 
Deen  published  entire.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  no  part  of  them 
vas  ever  in  print,  until  very  recently  a  portion  of  the  manuscript 
was  discovered,  and  inserted  in  that  invaluable  collection,  the  papers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  That  manuscript,  however, 
was  very  defective  and  incomplete,  and  chance  alone  has  enabled 
the  author  to  supply  the  deficiency.     It  happened,  during  one  of  hia 
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visits  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  last  year,  in  search  oi 
documents,  that  he  discovered,  among  some  ancient,  loose,  and  ne- 
glected papers,  several  sheets  of  Indian  treaty  proceedings,  which 
were  of  themselves  very  imperfect.  Supposing,  however,  that  they 
might  possibly  be  of  use  at  some  time,  fae  caused  them  to  be  tran. 
scribed.  Most  luckily,  on  examining  them  in  connexion  with  the 
publication  of  the  Massachusetts  collection,  they  were  found  exactly 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter.  The  result  is,  that  the  pa- 
pers appear  now  for  the  first  time  entire  ;  a  portion  of  them,  how- 
ever, from  their  great  length,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Appen- 
dix. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  speeches  and  letters,  moreover,  the  author, 
after  much  consideration,  has  adopted  the  plan,  as  far  as  possible, 
allowing  the  actors  in  the  scenes  described  to  tell  their  own  stories. 
This  is  a  method  of  historical,  and  especially  of  biographical,  writing, 
which  is  coming  more  into  favour  than  formerly.  Marshall  adopts  it 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  very  elfectively,  in  the  Life  of  Washing- 
ton. The  instructive  and  admirable  life  of  that  noblest  of  England's 
naval  warriors.  Lord  CoUingwood,  was  constructed  upon  this  plan. 
So,  also,  with  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  Taylor's  Life  of  Cowper,  one  of 
the  most  useful  as  well  as  interesting  lives  that  have  been  written  of 
that  moat  melancholy  and  yet  most  delightful  of  English  bards,  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  from  the  poet's  own  correspondence.  Lock- 
hart's  captivating  Memoirs  of  the  peerless  Scott,  now  in  course  o' 
Dublication,  have  been  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the  mighty 
minstrel's  owii  letters.  And  it  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  the 
author  has  quoted  so  largely  from  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Joseph 
Brant|  and  several  of  his  distinguished  correspondents  ;  among  whom, 
the  reader  who  has  only  heard  of  "  the  monster  Brant"  as  a  sovage 
once  leading  the  Mohawks  abroad  upon  scalping  parties,  will  proba 
biy  be  surprised  to  learn,  were  numbered  many  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  standing  in  Church  and  State,  both  in  England  and  America. 

An  able  English  writer*  has  recently  opened  a  very  interesting 
discussion,  upon  the  great  advantages  of  thus  using  letters  and  ma 
nuscripts  in  the  composition  of  history.  Speaking  of  the  maxim  tha 
"  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  he  remarks  : — "  Ii 
morals,  all  depends  upon  circumstances.  An  example,  whether  rea. 
or  fictitious,  can  teach  us  nothing,  if  it  contains  only  dry  facts. 
The  mischief  of  a  great  many  histories,  and  those  of  no  mean  ac- 
count, is,  that  they  are  quite  contented  with  giving  an  agreeable 

*  London  auarlerif  Review,  No.  cxvi.— Art.  on  Upcoll's  Collection  of  Orignal 
Letters,  Manuscripls,  and  Stata  Papers. 
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narration  of  naked  facta,  from  which  wc  can  gather  nothing  beyond 
the  facts  themselves.  To  the  chronicler,  (he  murder  of  Thomas  A' 
Becket  is  the  murder  of  Becket,  and  it  is  nothing  more.  To  wliat 
quarter,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  magic  by  which  we  may  make 
the  dry  bones  live  again  ?  We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  to  the  letters 
of  the  day,  if  there  be  any.  We  say  so,  not  because  they  will  con. 
tain  any  elaborate  description  of  tlie  feelings,  or  erpos^  of  th^viewe, 
of  the  age  to  which  tiiey  belong,  but  because  they  must  be  written, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  spii'it  of  the  age  in  which  their  writers  lived. 
The  events  of  the  day—the  writers'  feelings  toward  their  neighbours, 
and  their  neighbours'  feelings  toward  them— their  comments  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  around  them  ;  these  are  precious  records 
for  all  who  wish  to  study  mankind  and  morals  in  history  ;  for  these 
things,  and  these  alone,  can  enable  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  tern- 
per  and  spirit  in  which  the  acts  commemorated  in  history  were  done. 
*  *  *  *  It  is  very  true  that  some  historians  profess  to  use  letters, 
and  that  some  have  actually  used  them  in  a  small  degree ;  but,  con- 
sidering  their  great  value,  they  have  never  been  used  as  they  de- 
served ;  and,  in  very  many  cnses,  their  existence  seems  to  be  hardly 
known  to  historians  themselves."  It  is  in  accordance  with  these 
views,  that  letters  and  speeches  have  been  so  copiously  used  in  the 
present  work  ;  although  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  correspondence 
of  a  burly  chieftain  of  the  forest,  or  the  bluff  partisan  officers  of  a 
wilderness  border,  can  in  any  respect  be  compared  with  Cowper'a 
polished  models  of  epistolary  writing,  or.  with  those  of  Scott  or 
Byron,  or  those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  of  Peter  of  Bloia 
or  John  of  Salisbury.  They  are  nevertheless  valuable  in  themselves, 
both  as  historical  records  and  as  illustrations  of  character.  Of 
the  speeches,  and  sketches  of  speeches,  embodied  in  this  work,  to- 
gether with  the  narratives  given  of  the  occasions  which  called  them 
forth,  it  maybe  added  that  they  are  all  memorials  of  a  people, — once 
a  noble  race — numerous  and  powerful — now  fast  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  the  earth — a  beautiful  portion  of  the  earth — once  their 
own  !  These  memorials  it  was  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  au- 
thor to  gather  up  and  preserve. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  especially  qf  the  first  and  larger  portion  of 
it,  may  perhaps  in  some  respects  disappoint  the  reader,  though,  it  is 
hoped,  not  unfavourably.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  to  ren. 
der  It  not  only  a  local,  but,  to  a  certain  estent,  a  brief  general  his. 
tory  of  the  War  of  the  Kevolution.  Thus,  while  it  is  a  particular 
history,  ample  in  its  details,  of  the  belligerent  events  occurring  at 
the  west  of  Albany,  the  author  has  from  time  to  lime  introduced 
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brief  sketches  of  conletnporaneous  events  occurring  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  By  this  means,  bird's-eye  glimpses  have  been  present- 
ed, for  the  most  part  in  the  proper  order  of  time,  of  all  the  principal 
military  operations  of  the  whole  contest.  In  order,-  moreover,  to 
the  better  understanding  of  the  incipient  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  Mohawk  country,  (then  Tryon  County,)  a  rapid  view  is  given 
of  the<lame  description  of  movements  elsewhere.  The  proceedings 
of  that  county  were,  of  course,  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
those  of  New  England,  especially  of  Boston — tho  head,  and  heart,  and 
soul  of  the  rebellion,  in  its  origin  and  itg  earlier  stages.  Hence  a 
flummary  review  of  the  measures  directly,  though  by  degrees,  lead- 
ing  to  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies,  has  not  been  deemed  out  of  place, 
in  its  proper  chronological  position.  And  as  all  the  Indian  history 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  at  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  has 
been  written  out  in  full,  by  the  incidental  sketches  of  other  events 
and  campaigns  marking  the  contest,  the  work  may  be  considered  in 
the  three-fold  view  of  local,  general,  and  biographical ;  the  whole 
somewhat  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  if  not  enlivened,  by  individual 
narratives — tales  of  captivity  and  suffering— of  daring  adventures 
and  bold  exploits. 

Several  weeks  after  the  preceding  pages  had  been  stereotyped, 
but  before  any  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  printing  the 
body  of  the  work,  the  author  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  large 
accession  of  valuable  materials  from  General  Peter  Gansbvoort, 
of  Albany,  embracing  the  extensive  correspondence  of  his  father, 
the  late  General  Gansevoort,  better  known  in  history  as  "  the  hero 
of  FortStanwix."  These  papers, embracing  those  captured  by  him 
from  the  British  General  St.  Leger,  have  been  found  of  great  im- 
portance in  tho  progress  of  the  work,  and  will  add  materially  to  its 
completeness  and  its  value, 

A  few  words  respecting  the  embellishments  of  these  volumes.  The 
frontispiece  of  each  volume  presents  an  elegantly  engraved  portrait 
of  the  brave  and  wary  Mohawk,  who  forms  the  principal  biographi- 
cal figure  of  the  work,  taken  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  The 
Chief  sat  for  his  picture  several  times  in  England ;  once,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Boswell,  in  1776,  but  to  what  artist  is  not  mentioned. 
He  likewise  sat,  during  the  same  visit,  to  the  celebrated  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  George  Rohhey,  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He 
was  again  painted  in  England,  in  1786,  for  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  a  fourth  time,  during  the  same  visit,  in  order  to  present 
his  likeness  in  miniature  to  his  eldest  daughter.  His  last  sitting 
was  to  the  late  Mr.  Ezra  Ames  of  Albany,  at  the  request  of  the 
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late  James  Caldwell,  Esq.  of  that  city      This  was  ^boQt  the  year 
1805,  and  the  likeness  is  pronounced  the  b  st  e       t  ken  of  Laplain 
Brant.     The  author's  valued  friend  C  tl  n  has  n  ade  a    e      faith- 
ful copy  of  Ihis  portrait,  which  has  be  n  beauf  full      ngn  ed  by 
Mr.  A.  Dick,    a  well-known    and    sk  IM    a     st    of  Ne     York. 
This  picture,  as  latest  in  the  order  of  t  n         11  be  found  at  the  head 
of  the  aecond  volume.      The  inscription  of    this  plate   is  a  fae 
simile  of  the  old  chief's  sigiiature,  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  not  long  before  his  death.     The  au 
thor  has  another  picture  of  the  elder  Brant,  of  which  he  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  some  account.     Being  at  Catskill,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1833,  the  author  discovered,  in  the  possession  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Van  Bergen,  some  odd  volumes  of  the  London  Magazine  of 
1776,  in  one  of  which  he  accidentally  found  an  engraving  of  Brant, 
from  the  portrait  taken  for  Boswell,  in  the  gala  costume  of  the 
Chief  as  he  appeared  at  Court.     The  countenance  of  this  picture, 
however,  was  dull,  and  comparatively  unmeaning.     On  his  visit  to 
Upper  Canada,  in  September,  1836,  the  chieftain's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kehb,  showed  him  a  head  of  her  father  in  a  gold  locket,  which  was 
full  of  character  and  energy— with  an  eye  like  the  eagle's.     Having 
procured  this  locket,  and  placed  it,  together  with  the  engraving  referred 
to,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  N.  Rogers,  thatsminent  artist  has  produced 
a  very  spirited  and   beautiful  picture,  which  was  painted  expressly 
to  be  engraved  for  this  work.    Before  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
artist,  however,  Mr.  Chapman,  an  artist  of  New-York,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  England,  brought  with  him  a  superb  print  of  Brant, 
taken  from  the  Ear!  of  Warwick's  picture  by  Romney.    As  this  prjnt 
not  only  presents  more  of  the  figure  of  the  chief  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  possesses  withal  more  character  and  spirit,  it  has  been 
adopted  for  the  work  in  lieu  of  that  painted  by  Mr.  Rogers.     The 
engraving  has  also  been  well  executed    by  Dick,  and  stands  in 
front  of  the  first  volume.     The  picture  by  Catlin  is  the  war-chief  of 
the  forest  in  the  full  maturity  of  years.     The  other  is  the  Indian  cour- 
tier  in  London.     This  first  volume  also  contains  a  finely  engraved 
portrait  of  General  Gansevoort,  by  Prtjdhomme,  from  a  portrait  by 
Stuart.     It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gentleman  of  the  Revolutiona- 
ry era. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  pictorial  illustrations.  In  the  completion 
of  (he  life  of  Brant,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  add  some  account 
ofhis  family  subsequent  to  his  decease.  The  lawofofiicial  inherit. 
ance  among  the  Six  Nations  will  be  found  peculiar  to  that  people, 
the  descent  being  through  the  female  line.     Joseph  Brant  was  him- 
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seirthe  principal  War-chief  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and  his  third  wife, 
who  at  his  decease  was  left  a  young  widow,  was,  in  her  own  right, 
the  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Confederacy,  in  whom 
alone  was  vested  the  power  of  naming,  from  among  her  own  childreD, 
or,  in  default  of  a  child  of  her  own,  from  the  next  of  kin,  a  principal 
civil  and  military  chief.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  therefore, 
she  selected  as  his  successor  her  youngest  son,  John  Brant,  then  a 
lad  of  seven  years  old.  He  grew  up  a  noble  fellow,  both  in  courage 
and  character,  as  the  reader  will  'ascertain  before  he  closes  the  se- 
cond  volume.  During  the.  author's  visit  to  the  Brant  House  in 
Upper  Canada,  he  saw  a  portrait  of  the  young  chief,  then  recently 
deceased,  which,  though  painted  by  a  country  artist,  and,  as  a  whole, 
a  very  bad  picture,  was  nevertheless  pronounced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kerr  to  be  very  correct,  so  far  as  the  figure  and  likeness  were  con- 
cerned.  Obtaining  this  portrait  from  Canada  last  Autumn,  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoxik,  who  has  produced  the  excellent 
picture  which  has  been  well  engraved  by  Mr.  Pakkbb,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  second  volume.  As  the  young  chief  went  first  upon 
the  war-path  in  the  Niagara  campaigns  of  1812—15,  the  idea  of 
embodying  a  section  of  the  great  cataract  in  the  back-ground  of  the 
picture  was  exceedingly  appropriate. 

As  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Red  Jacket  appears  frequently  in 
the  second  volume,  a  likeness  of  him  has  been  added,  from  a  paint- 
ing  by  Weih,  beautifully  engraved  by  Hatch.  In  addition  to  all 
which  is  the  finely  engraved  title-page,  designed,  engraved,  and 
presented  to  the  author,  by  his  estimable    friend  Mr.  A.  Rawuon. 

In  addition  to  these  illustralions,  another  has  been  added,  the 
character  of  which  is  striking  and  its  history  curious.  It  is  the 
sketch  of  a  scene  at  a  conference  with  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek, 
in  the  year  1793,  held  by  Beverley  Randolph,  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  and  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in  the  presence  of  a  num. 
ber  of  the  British  officers  then  stationed  upon  that  frontier.  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Lincoln,  and  Pickering  were  on  a  pacific  mission,  ac- 
companied, at  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  a  number  of  Quakers. 
The  sketch  of  that  conference  was  drawn  by  a  British  officer.  Col. 
Pilkmgton,  and  taken  to  Europe.  In  1819  it  was  presented  to  an 
American  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Henry,  at  Gibraltar,  and  by 
him  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  sketch 
is  drawn  with  the  taste  and  science  of  a  master  of  the  art ;  the 
!,  and  the  likenesses  are  excellent.  As  the  history  ol 
n  the 
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present  work,  this  sketch  has  been  deemed  an  appropriate  accompa 
niment. 

In  addition  to  the  acknowledgments  already  made  in  the  preced- 
ing  pages,  the  author  is  under  obligations,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent,  to  many  other  individuals,  for  hinls,  suggestions,  and  the  col- 
lection  of  materials.  Among  these  he  takes  pleasure  in  naming  the 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  iate  Secretary  of  War,  and  now  Envoy  Extraor 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud  , 
General  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
BALD  Campbell,  his  deputy;  General  MoneAN  Lbwu  ;  Major 
James  Cochraw,  of  Oswego,  and  also  his  Lady,  who  was  the  y.mng- 
est  daughter  of  General  Schuyler;  Major- William  Popham,  who 
was  an  aid-de-camp  to  General  James  Clinton  ;  Samuel  S.  Lush, 
Esq.,  and  S.  De  Witt  Bloodgood,  Esq.  of  Albany ;  James  D.  Be- 
MIS.  Esq.  of  Canandaigua  ;  Lauren  FoRn  and  George  H.  Fbetbr, 
Esquires,  of  Little  Falls;  Giles  F.  Yates,  Esq.  of  Schenectady; 
WiLLMM  Forsyth,  Esq  of  Quebec;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lape, 
formerh  of  Johnstown,  and  now  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations,  the  work  is  committed  to  the 
public,  in  the  beltet  that,  although  it  might,  of  course,  have  been 
better  executed  bj  an  abler  hand  with  a  mind  lees  distracted  by 
other  pressing  and  important  duties,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  a 
subitantial  addition  to  the  stock  of  American  history. 

WILLIAM  L.  STONE 

Netc-York,  March,  1838. 
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JOSEPH  BRANT— THAYEj^pANEGEA,  &c 


CHAPTER  L 

Biilh  and  purenlage — Discusaion  of  the  doubts  caat  upon  his  origrn — ^sil  of  Mo- 
hawk chiefs  to  Q,ueen  Anne — Evidence  of  Brant's  descent  from  one  of  ihose — 
Diorasaioii  from  the  main  subject,  and  Extracts  from  theptivale  and  official  jour- 
nals of  Sir  William  Johnson— Con neiion  between  Sir  Wiliiam  and  the  family  of 
Brant— Incidental  reTeraBcea  to  the  old  French  wot — lUusttalions  of  Indian  pro- 
ceedings, speeches,  &lc. — Brant's  parentage  satisfaclorily  established — Takes 
the  Heia  in  the  Campai^  of  Lake  Qeorge  fl7as.) — Is  engaged  at  the  conquest 
of  Kiagara  (1759.1— Efforts  of  Sir  'WilNam  Johnson  to  civihie  the  Indiana— Brant 
is  sent,  with  other  Indian  youths,  to  the  MoopCharity  School,  at  Lebanon — Leaves 
school — Anecdote — Is  engaged  on  public  business  by  Sir  William — As  an  Inter- 

freCer  for  the  Missionaries — Again  takea  Iho  field,  in  the  wars  against  Fontiac — 
itended  massacre  at  Detroit — Ultimate  overthrow  of  Pontiac — Pirst  marriaga  of 
Brant— Entertains  the  Missionaries— Again  employed  on  public  business— Death 
of  his  wife — Engages  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  translating  the  Scriptures — Marries 
again — Haa  serious  reli^ous  imprcsMOna — Selects  a  bosom  friend  and  confidant, 
aiter  the  Indian  custom — Death  of  his  friend — HJa  grie^  and  refusal  to  choose 
another  friend. 

Thk  birth  and  parentage  of  Joseph  Brant,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, of  Thayendanegua — for  such  was  his  rea!  name — have 
been  involved  in  uncertainty,  by  the  conflicting  acconnts  that 
have  been  published  concerning  him.  The  Indians  have  no 
herald's  college  in  which  the  lineage  of  their  great  men  can  be 
traced,  or  parish  registers  of  marriages  and  births,  by  which  a 
son  can  ascertain  his  paternity.  Ancestral  glory  and  shame 
are  therefore  only  reflected  darkly  through  the  dim  twilight  of 
tradition.  By  some  authors,  Thayendanegea  has  been  called 
a  half-breed.  By  others  he  has  been  pronounced  a  Shawanese 
by  parentage,  and  only  a  Mohawk  by  adoption.  Some  histo- 
rians have  spoken  of  him  as  a  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson  ;• 

•  Saveral  authors  have  suggested  that  Brant  was  the  son  of  the  Baronet.  Drake, 
in  his  useful  compilalion,  "  The  Book  of  the  Indians,"  atalea  that  he  had  been  so 
informed  by  no  less  an  aulhorily  than  Jared  Sparks.  D/idiB  himself  calls  him  ag 
Onondaga  of  ihe  Mohawk  Tribe  '.  The  signifieaiion  of  the  name  Thayendanegea, 
cannot  be  well  eipressed  in  English.  The  meaning  of  the  word  la,  two-ttkit. 
^Ataod-bound.tBgether,  denoting  slrongtn. 
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while  others  again  have  allowed  him  the  honour  of  Mohawk 
blood,  but  denied  that  he  was  descended  from  a  chief 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  this  remarkable  man  was  published  in  the  Christian 
Recorder,  at  Kingston,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  In 
that  memoir  it  was  stat^  that  Thayendanegea  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  whither  his  parents  had  emigrated  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and.  where  they  are  said  to  have 
sojourned  several  years.  "  His  mother  at  length  returned  with 
"  two  children— MEiry,  who  lived  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
"  Joseph,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Nothing  was  known  of 
"  Brant's  father  among  the  Mohawks.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
"this  family  to  Canajoharie,  the  mother  married  a  respectable 
"  Indian  called  Carrihogo,  or  News-CarriSr,  whose  Christian 
"  name  was  Barnet  or  Bernard ;  but,  by  way  of  contraction,  he 
"went  by  the  name  of  Brant."  Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  lad, 
who  was  in  future  to  become  not  only  a  distinguished  war-chief, 
but  a  statesman,  and  the  associate'  of  the  chivalry  and  nobility 
of  England,  having  thus  been  introduced  into  the  family  of  that 
name,  was  first  Itnown  by  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
"  Branfs  Joseph,"  and  in  process  of  time,  by  inversion,  "  Jo- 
seph Brant.'"* 

There  is  an  approximation  to  the  truth  in  this  relation,  and 
it  is  in  part  sustained  by  the  existing  family  tradition.  The 
lacts  are  these  :  the  Six  Nations  had  carried  their  arms  far  to 
the  west  and  south,  and  the  whole  country  south  of  the  lakes 
was  claimed  by  thern,  to  a  certain  extent  of  supervisory  juris- 
diction, by  the  right  of  conquest.  To  the  Ohio  and  Sandusky 
country  they  asserted  a  stronger  and  more  peremptory  claim, 
extending  to  the  right  of  soil — at  least  on  the  lake  shore  as  far ' 
as  Presqiie  Isle.  From  their  associations  in  that  country,  it 
had  become  usual  among  the  Six  Nations,  especially  the  Mo- 
hawks, to  make  temporary  removals  to  the  west  during  the 
hunting  seasons,  and  one  or  more  of  those  families  would  fie- 

*  Christian  Register,  1919,  Vol.  I.  No.  3,  publiEhtd  at  Kingston,  (U.  C.)  and 
edited  by  the  Het.  Doctor,  now  the  Honourable  and  Venerabtc  Archdeacon  Slrachan, 
ij  Toronto.  The  sketches  referred  to  wem  written  by  Dr.  Slrachan,  upon  infor- 
umtion  recdved  by  him  many  years  before,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  formerly  a 
(niaaionary  m  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  father  of  the  present  Archdeacon  Stewart 
•fSingetoii. 
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quently  remain  abroad,  among  the  Miamis,  the  Hurons,  or 
Wyaiidots,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  they  chose.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  this  intercommunication,  was  the  nu- 
merous family  alliances  existing  between  the  Six  Nations  and 
others  at  the  west— the  Wyandots,  in  particular. 

It  was  while  his  parents  were  abroad  upon  one  of  those 
hunting  excursions,  that  Thayendanegea  was  born,  in  the  year 
1742,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  home  of  his  family  was 
at  the  Canajoharie  Castle — the  central  of  the  three  Castles  of 
the  Mohawks,  in  their  native  valley.  His  father's  name  was 
Tehowaghwengar^likwin,  a  full-blooded  Mohawk  of  the  Wolf 
Tribe.*  Thayendanegea  was  very  young  when  his  father 
died.  His  mother  majried  a  second  time  to  a  Mohawk ;  and 
the  family  tradition  at  present,  is,  that  the  name  of  Brant  was 
acquired  in  the  manner  assumed  by  the  publication  already 
cited.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  tradition, 
however,  since  it  is  believed  that  there  was  an  Indian  family, 
of  some  consequence  and  extent,  bearing  the  Ekighsh  name  of 
Brant.  Indeed,  from  the  extracts  presently  to  be  mtroduced 
from  the  recently  discovered  manuscripts  ot  Sir  Williim  John- 
son, it  may  be  questioned  whether  Tehowaghwengaraghkwin, 
and  an  oid  chief,  called  by  Sir  William  sometimes  Brant,  and 
at  others  Nickus  Brant,  were  not  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  denial  that  he  was  a  born  chief,  is  likewise  believed  to 
be  incorrect.  It  is  very  true,  that  among  the  Six  Nations, 
chieftainship  was  not  necessarily  obtained  by  inheritance.  But 
in  regard  to  Thayendanegea,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  of 
noble  blood.  The  London  Magazine  for  July,  1776,  contains 
a  sketch  of  him,  probably  furnished  by  Boswell,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  during  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1775— '76. 
In  that  account  it  is  affirmed  as  a  fact  without  question,  that 
he  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  five  sachems  who  visited 
England,  and  excited  so  much  attention  in  the  British  capital, 
in  1710,  during  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Anne.  Of  those  chiefs, 
two  were  of  the  Muhhekaneew,  or  River  Indians,  and  three 

•  Each  of  the  original  Five  Nations  was  divided  into  Ihree  tribes— the  Tortoise, 
the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf.  The  eubjcct  of  the  present  memoir  was  of  the  ialler.  Ac 
cording  to  David  Cusiclt,  a  Tusoarora,  who  has  written  a  tract  respecting  the  hialoiy 
of  the  ancient  Five  Nations,  the  laws  of  the  confederation  required  Ihal  the  Onoodtt. 
gta  shoald  provide  the  Kin^  and  the  Mohawks    the     War-Chief. 
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were  Mohawks — one  of  whom  was  chief  of  the  Cannjoharie 
clan."  Thayendatiegea  was  of  the  latter  clan ;  and  as  there  is 
reason  to  beheve  that  his  father  was  a  sachem,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  London  pubhcation,  in 
claiming  for  him  direct  descent  from  the  Canajoharie  chief  who 
visited  the  British  court  at  the  time  above  mentioned.  But 
there  is  other  evidence  to  sustain  the  assumption.  In  the  Life 
of  the  first  President  Wheelock,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M'Clure 
and  Parish,  it  is  asserted  that  the  father  of  Joseph  Brant  "  was 
«  sachem  of  the  Mohawks,  after  the  death  of  the  famous  King 
"  Hendrick."  The  intimacy  for  a  long  time  existing  between 
the  family  of  Brant  and  the  Wheelocks,  father  and  sons,  ren- 
ders this  authority,  in  the  absence  of  nnwritten  testimony  still 
more  authentic,  very  good ;  and  as  Hendrick  fell  in  1755,  when 
Thayendanegea  was  thirteen  .years  of  age,  the  tradition  of  the 
early  death  of  his  father,  and  his  consequent  assumption  of  a 
new  name,  is  essentially  weakened.  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan, 
who  in  early  life  was  a  resident  of  Albany,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  domestic  relations  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
speaks  of  the  sister  of  young  Thayendanegea,  who  was  inti- 
mately associated  in  the  family  of  the  Baronet,  as  "  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  sachem,"  t 

In  the  manuscript  diary  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  just  referred 
to,  and  of  which  more  particular  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
Introduction,  the  Baronet  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Brant, 
of  Canajoharie,     Sometimes  he  was  called   "  Nickus  Brant," 

*  These  five  sachems,  or  Indian  kings,  as  they  were  called,  were  taken  to  Kng 
land  by  Colonel  Schnylcr.  Their  arrival  in  London  created  a  great  sensation,  not 
only  in  the  capital,  but  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  populace  followed  them 
wherever  they  went.  The  Court  was  at  that  time  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmatk.and  Iha  chiefs  weredtessed  in  black  nnder-clothes,  after  the  Eln- 
ghsh  manner ;  but,  instead  of  a  blanket,  they  had  each  a  scarlet-ingtain  cloth  man- 
tle, edged  with  gtdd,  thrown  over  all  their  other  clothes.  This  dress  was  directed  by 
the  dressers  of  the  play-house,  and  ^ven  by  the  Q.ucen.  A  more  than  ordinary  so- 
lemnity attended  the  audience  they  had  of  her  Majealy.  They  were  conducted  to 
St.  James's  in  two  coaches  by  Sir  Charles  Cottcrcl,  and  introduced  to  the  toyat  pre- 
sence by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbarj',  then  LonJ  Chambetlain.  [Smith's  History.] 
Oldmixon  has  pre^sired  the  speech  delivered  by  them  on  the  occasion,  and  several 
historians  record  the  visit  Sir  Richard  Steele  menUons  (hcso  chiefs  in  the  Tatler  of 
May  13,  1710.  They  were  also  made  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator,  bj 
Addison. 

t  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  chap.  mix. 
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and  at  others  Aroghyadag'ha—hwt  most  frequently  "Old 
Niclcus,"  or  "  Old  Brant."  As  these  private  journals  of  Sir 
William  have  never  seen  the  light,  and  are  curious  in  them- 
selves, a  few  extracts  will  probably  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader— serving,  as  they  will,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  present 
history,  but  also  the  character  of  the  intercourse  and  relations 
existing  between  the  English  and  the  Indians,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indian  department  by  that  distinguished 
oificer.  A  more  just  idea  of  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  chieliain's  family,  may  likewise  be  derived  from  a  perusal 
ol  the  extracts  proposed  to  be  ^iven,  exhibiting,  as  they  do, 
something  of  the  intercourse  maintained  between  the  families 
of  the  white  and  the  red  warriors. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  diary  to  which  we  are 
referring,  was  written  in  the  years  1757,  '58,  and  '59— in  the 
midst  of  the  old  French  war,  ending  by  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
in  1763.  An  expedition  against  that  colony,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Loudoun,  projected  early  in  the  former  year,  had 
been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's  inability  to 
bring  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  into  the  field,  to  meet  the 
heavy  reinforcements  sent  over  that  year  from  France.  Mean- 
time the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  with  an  army  of  9000  men,  had 
advanced  through  Lake  George,  and  carried  Fort  William 
Henry — the  siege  of  which  was  followed  by  a  frightful  massa- 
cre—and was  then  threatening  Port  Edward  and  the  settle- 
menls  on  the  Hudson  ;  while  at  the  west,  the  French,  with 
their  Indian  allies,  were  continually  threatening  an  invasion  by 
the  way  of  Oswego ;  and  by  their  scouts  and  scalping  parties, 
were  vexing  the  German  settlements  on  the  Upper  Mohawk, 
and  continually  harassing  the  Six  Nations — or  Iroquois— ever 
the  objects  of  French  hostility.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
required  the  utmost  activity  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, his  officers  and  Indian  allies,  to  keep  themselves  well  in 
formed  as  to  the  actual  or  intended  movements  of  their  subtle 
enemies.  There  was  therefore  constant  employment,  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  for  Indian  'scouts  and  messengers,  throughout 
the  whole  wilderness  country  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Niagara, 
and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  the  Ohio.  With  this  explanation  we 
proceed  to  the  diary : 
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"  1757, — Nov.  4.  Canadiorha,  alias  Nickus  Brant's  son,  who 
was  in  quest  after  De  Conagne  as  far  as  Oneida,  came  here 
(Fort  Johnson),  and  said  he  inquired  wliat  news  was  stirring 
among  the  Oneidas.  One  of  the  sachems  told  him  the  same 
piece  of  news  Ogaghte  brought  some  days  since,  about  the 
Frencli  intending  to  stop  the  powder  from  the  Six  Nations,— 
building  a  fort  near  Chennessio,  &c. — that  it  made  a  great 
noise  among  the  nations,  and  gave  them  uneasiness  ;  where- 
fore they  were  assembling  often  at  Chennessio,  and  keeping 
(holding)  often  great  councils  among  themselves  how  to  act  in 
this  affair  of  last  moment.  He  further  was  told  at  Oneida,  that 
but  two  days  ago  the  Six  Nations  received  a  message  from  the 
Twightwees  (Mianiies),  letting  their  brethren  of  tlie  Six  Nations 
know  that  they  had  heard  of  the  insolent  attempt  of  the  French, 
of  destroying  the  Six  Nations ;  and  thai  after  the  many  provo- 
cations the  French  gave  them,  in  stirring  them  up  to  war 
against  the  Englbh,  &,c.  they  were  now  resolved  to  turn  the 
hatchet  against  the  French,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  Six  Na- 
tions' country  in  their  way  to  war.  They  expected  not  to  be 
delayed,  but  to  he  immediately  joined  by  the  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  to  proceed  toward  Canada.  He  also  said  he 
heard  the  foreign  (distant)  nations  complain  very  much  for 
want  of  trade  with  the  English  ;  and  Tahaddy,  a  Chenundidie 
chief,  said  that  he  was  stopped  by  the  French  to  sell  tiis  fur  at 
Cataraghqui,  and  that  he  go  not  I  e  1  atf  quantity  of  goods 
that  he  could  (have)  got  fron  tl  e  E  gl  s!  and  that  he  intended 
to  keep  his  furs  for  the  futu  e  i  d  tl  e  Spring  to  go  with 
them  to  Albany,  and  at  the  s  n  e  t  me  o  ■  intercede  with  Sir 
William  in  behalf  of  all  tl  e      e.  er  ons,  to  grant  them  a 

trade  again — and  further  Canadiorha  said  not." 

In  the  next  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  William  speaks  of 
Brant  as  a  "  sachem."  Of  course  it  could  be  none  other  than 
the  elder,  or  "  Old  Brant,"  at  the  time ;  as  Joseph  was  not 
then  more  than  sixteen  years  old. 

"  1753--April  15th.  Sir  William  set  out  for  Canajoharie, 
and  took  witli  him  Captains  Johnson,*  Fonda,  and  Jacobus 

•  Guy  Johnson,  hia  son-in-law. 
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Clement,  in  order  to  settle  some  matters  with  the  Indians  of 
that  castle.     He  arrived  that  night.* 

"  April  Wlk.  He  delivered  a  string  of  wampum  to  Brant 
and  Paulus,  two  sachems,  desiring  them  to  call  all  their  people 
out  of  the  woods  to  attend  a  meeting  he  proposed  the  nest  day 
with  them,  at  which  he  should  let  them  know  General  Aber- 
crombie's  pleasure,  and  his  own  inclination  and  advice— also 
what  passed  between  him  and  the  several  nations,  who  of  late 
had*had  several  meetings  with  him." 

^  Preparations  were  now  making  for  a  more  formidable  and 
vigorous  campaign,  under  General  Abercrombie,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Loudoun.  His  object  was  an  attack  upon  Ticon- 
deroga,  and,  if  successful,  a  descent  upon  Crown  P^int  and 
Montreal.  The  French  in  Canada  were  of  course  making 
corresponding  exertions  to  repel  the  expected  invasion.  With 
a  view  of  creating  a  diversion,  by  annoying  the  colony  of  New- 
York  from  another  quarter,  tliey  were  said  to  be  preparing  to 
invade  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  the  way  of  Oswego  and  Fort 
Stanwix.  A  party  of  their  Indians  had  made  a  bold  irmption, 
toward  the  close  of  April,  upon  Burnetsfield,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  destroyed  the  entire  settlement— massacre - 
ing  men,  women,  and  children— thirty-three  in  number— beino- 
the  whole  population  save  two  persons.  There  had  likewise 
been  outrages  at  the  German  Platts,  where  several  Indians  had 
been  killed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  militia  were  promptly 
ordered  into  the  field,  to  rendezvous  at  Canajoharie,  whither  Sir 
WiUiam  repaired  on  the  4th  of  May,  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy— reported  on  the  same  day  to  be  in  force  at  the  great 
carrying  place  (Fort  Stanwix.) 

Meantime  it  was  well  known  that  the  French  had  left  no 
means  untried,  to  seduce  the  five  westernmost  tribes  of  the  Six 
Nations  irom  their  allegiance  to  the  English.  They  had  long 
had  their  Jesuit  priests  among  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  &c  ; 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  occurred'to  induce  the  Mo- 
hawks to  distrust  their  brethren  of  the  other  tribes,  fnder 
these  circumstances,  Sir  William  received  the  invitation  thus 
noted  in  his  diary : — 

♦  This  entry  is  notin  the  hMd.wri£ingofSirTyiUi»m,b«ofaceaain  "P.W.- 
wlro  waa  hi9  pnvate  aectetaij. 
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"  April  ith.  Sir  William  having  had  an  invitation  from 
the  Six  Nations  to  attend  a  grand  meeting  to  be  held  at  Onon- 
daga within  a  few  days  hence,  where  he  intends  to  proceed,  in 
case  the  last  alarm  should  prove  groundless." 

The  Baronet  arrived  at  Canajoharie  ip  the  evening,  and  at- 
tended a  dance  of  the  young  warriors,  having  tlie  scalp  of  one 
of  the  hostile  Indians  engaged  in  the  recent  irruption,  who  had 
been  killed  at  the  Gernmn  Flatts.  He  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
diary — in  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  Wilham's  secretary. 

"  The  body  of  Otqueandageghte,  an  Onondaga  warrior,  who 
lived  for  some  years  at  'Swegachy,  and  formerly  a  mate  of  Sir 
"William's,  was  found.  His  name  was  engraved  an  the  handle 
(of  his -knife),  and  how  often  he  had  been  to  wa:,  together  with 
this  inscription^'  Otqueandageghte  le  Camera  de  Jeansott.' " 

Sir  William  was  highly  respected  by  the  Six  Nations,  and 
by  the  Mohawks  in  particular  was  greatiy  neloved.  This  af- 
fection was  not  only  manifested  by  their  actions,  but  often  in 
their  speeches,  at  their  councils,  and  in  their  concern  for  Ids 
welfare  when  sick,  and  for  his  safely  when  in  the  field.*  Such 
being  their  feelings  toward  the  Baronet,  they  were  reluctant, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  allow  him  to  place  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  Indians  about  to  assemble  at  the  Great  Coun- 
cil Fire  at  Onondaga,  They  were  likewise  apprehensive  that 
he  might  incur  danger  from  some  of  the  scalping  parties  of  the 
French.  These  explanations  will  render  the  following  extracts 
from  the  diary  intelligible : — 

"May  5th.  Sir  William  having  no  further  accounts  of  the 
enemy's  appearance,  sent  a  scout  of  two  Mohawks,  two  Cana- 
joharies,  and  a  white  man,  to  go  as  far  as  Wood  Creek  and  the 
Oneida  LaJre,  in  order  to  obtain  the  certainty  of  the  alarm. 

*  To  [his  pmnt,  at  the  cloae  of  a  council,  Sir  William  says — "When  1  drank  to 
Ihem  at  parting,  they  in  return  drank  my  health,  and  thanked  God  I  had  rfcovered 
my  late  illnesa.  They  then  all  said  that  it  waa  happy  I  did  not  die  then  ;  for,  said 
Ihey,  '  had  you  died,  we  and  the  English  would  get  by  the  ears  very  soon,  we  see ; 
and  we  fear  it  wilt  be  the  case  when  you  die  or  leave  ue.' "  Again,  at  another  coun- 
cil the  chiefs  cgmmenced  their  speech ; — 

"Brother,  We  are  extremely  glad  to  see  you  so  well  recovered  of  your  late  very 
dangerous  illnesa,  and  thank  the  Great  Spirit  above  for  it  Had  you  heen  taken 
away  from  us  that  lime,  our  case  would  have  been  melancholy,  and  our  situation 
wtiemely  precarious.    It  will  be  so,  we  fear,  whenever  we  lose  you," 

Diary,  Jan,  14— IB,  1758. 
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About  noon  all  the  women  of  the  chief  men  of  this  castle  met 
at  Sir  William's  lodging,  and  brought  with  them  several  of  the 
sachen^,  who  acq^uainfed  Sir  William  that  they  had  something 
to  say  to  him  in  the  name  of  their  chief  women." 

"OJd  Nickus  (Brant)  being  appointed  speaker,  opened  his  dis- 
course with  condoling  with  Sir  William  for  the  losses  his  peo- 
ple had  sustained,  and  then  proceeded  : — 

"  Bkother,  we  understand  you  intend  to  go  to  a  meeting  to 
Onondaga ;  we  can't  help  speaking  with  this  belt  of  wampum  to 
you,  and  giving  our  sentiments  on  your  intended  journey. 
In  the  first  place  we  think  it  quite  contrary  to  the  custonis  of 
any  Governors  or  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  being  called 
to  Onondaga  upon  public  business,  as  the  council  fire  which 
burns  there  serves  only  for  private  consultations  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  when  matters  are  concluded  and  resolved  upon 
there,  the  confederacy  are  to  set  out  for  the  great  fire  place 
which  is  at  your  house,  and  there  deliver  their  conclusion. 
In  the  next  place  we  are  almost  convinced  ttiat  the  invitation 
is  illegal,  and  not  agreed  upon  or  desired  by  the  confederacy, 
but  only  the  Oneidas — which  gives  us  the  more  reason  to  be 
uneasy  about  your  going,  as  it  looks  very  suspicious.  Did  not 
they  tell  you,  when  they  invited  you,  the  road  of  friendship  was 
clear,  and  every  obstacle  removed  that  was  in  before  ?  They 
scarce  uttered  it,  and  the  cruelties  were  committed  at  the  Ger- 
man Flatts,  where  the  remainder  of  our  poor  brethren  were 
butchered  by  the  enemy's  Indians.  Is  this  a  clear  road  of  peace 
and  friendship  ?  Would  not  you  be  obliged  to  wade  all  the 
way  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  were  murdered  after  being  taken  1 

"  Brother,  by  this  belt  of  wampum,  we,  the  women,  sur- 
round and  hang  about  you  like  little  children,  who  are  crying 
at  their  parents'  going  from  them,  for  fear  of  their  never  return- 
ing again  to  give  them  suck ;  and  we  earnestly  beg  you  will 
give  ear  to  our  request,  and  desist  from  your  journey.  We  flat- 
ter ourselves  you  will  look  upon  this  our  speech,  and  take  the 
same  notice  of  it  as  all  our  men  do,  who,  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  women,  and  desired  to  desist  from  any  rash  en- 
terprise, they  immediately  give  way,  when,  before,  every  body 
else  tried  to  dissuade  them  irom  it,  and  could  not  prevail." 
Gave  the  Bell. 
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''  Ganajoharie,  May  7th.  This  afternoon  Sir  William  hnd 
a  meeting  with  the  chief  women  of  this  castle,  and  returned 
them  thanks  for  their  condolence  of  the  5th  instant.  At  the 
same  time  he  condoled  with  them  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Bear,  that  belonged  to  the  chief  of  that  tribe,  with  a 
Stroud  blanket,  a  shirt,  and  stockings." 

A  string  of  Wampum. 

"  Sir  William  told  them  that  he  would  ahswer  their  speech 
concerning  his  journey,  when  the  messengers  who  had  gone 
to  Oneida  came  back.  He  also  made  private  presents  to  a  few 
of  the  liead  women  of  each  tribe,  with  a  blanket  and  shirt 
each." 

"  May  Wtk.  This  afternoon  Sir  William  returned  his  an 
swer  to  the  speech  of  the  chief  women  of  this  castle,  made  to 
him  on  the  5th  instant,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

'■Dyattego,  your  tender  and  affectionate  speech,  made  some 
days  ago,  I  have  considered,  and  thereupon  have  dispatched 
messengers  to  Oneida,  in  order  to  inquire  how  things  stand 
there  after  what  happened  at  the  German  FlatLs,  and  whether 
my  presence  at  the  meeting  would  be  still  necessary.  These 
messengers  are  returned,  and  I  find  by  them  that  the  sachems 
of  Oneida  likewise  disapprove  my  proceeding  any  farther,  for 
sundry  reasons  they  give  in  their  reply.  Wherefore  I  shall 
comply  with  your  request  to  return,  and  heartily  thank  you  for 
the  great  tenderness  and  love  expressed  for  me  in  your  speech." 
Returned  their  Belt. 

The  next  entry  in  which  the  name  of  Nickus  Brant  occurs, 
is  under  date  of  November  18th,  1758— in  which  he  is  called 
the  chief  sachem  of  Ganajoharie.  He  must  also  have  been  a 
man  of  trust  and  consequence,  as  he  had  then  just  returned 
from  an  important  mission  to  a  great  Indian  council  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
^'Fort  Johnson,  Nov.  18,  1758.  Nickus,  chief  sachem  of  Ga- 
najoharie, arrived  from  the  meeting  at  Easton,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Belt,  a  Seneca  chief,  several  more  of  said  nation, 
the  Red  Head,  and  some  more  Onondagoes,  showed  me  all  the 
belts  which  passed  between  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  several  nations  of  Indians  there  assembled, 
with  the  purport  of  them,  which  I  need  not  insert  here." 

An  important  land  negotiation  had  taken  place  at  the  coun- 
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cil  at  Eastoii,  by  which  the  agents  of  Peno  had  agreed  to  re- 
lease to  the  Six  Nations,  certain  territories  purchased  of  them 
at  Albany  in  1754 — but  which  sale  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the 
tribes.  Nickus  desired  Sir  William  to  communicate  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Indians,  on  their  return  from  hunting ;  and  Sir 
William  enjoined  it  upon  Nickus  to  put  an  end  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  his_  tribe,  and  the  mischief  they  were  doing  to  the 
properly ;  as  "  such  barbarism  must  be  productive  of  very  fatal 
consequences." 

The  Diary  says :— "  He  told  me  it  was  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern he  had  heard  what  I  had  told  him,  and  assured  me  he 
■would  endeavour  all  in  his  power  to  restrain  them,  and  try  to 
bring  them  to  proper  order ;  but  doubted  of  success  while  there 
was  such  a  flood  of  rum  in  the  country,  which  alone  occa- 
sioned them  to  commit  such  irr-egularities,  and  which,  if  not 
prevented,  must  inevitably  destroy  them  all  in  a  little  time."* 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1759,  Sir  William  held  a  conference 
at  Canajoharie  Castle  with  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  chiefs. 
After  condoling  with  ihem  for  their  losses  by  sickness,  with 
three  strings  of  wampum,  and  for  their  losses  by  the  war  with 
a  like  number  of  strings,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  ;— 

"Brethren  of  the  two  Mohawk  Castles  and  Sene- 
gas :  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  acquainting  you  that  His 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Lieutenant  General  Am- 
herst, Commander  in  Chief  of  all  his  forces  in  North  America, 
in  the  room  of  Lieutenant  General  Abercrombie,  who  is  called 
home.  Also  that  the  General  has,  by  letter,  desired  I  would 
use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  get  as  great  a  number  of  our 
brethren,  the  Six  Nations,  to  join  him  early  next  Spring  against 
our  common  enemy,  as  I  possibly  can.  This  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do,  and  would  be  glad  of  your  advice  and  assistance  therein, 
which  by  this  belt  of  wampum  I  desire  you,  as  our  steady 
friends,  will  afford  me.  ^  q^h 

"  Brethren  :  As  you  are  all  acquainted  with  the  late  cruel 
and  unprecedented  murder  of  John  M'Mtchael,  one  of  our  peo- 

*  The  mltoduction  o«d  pernicious  effects  of  ardent  spirits  among  the  Indians  wer« 
a  frequent  subject  of  complaint,  even  at  that  early  day,  of  nhkh  Sir  WilUam  • 
memoranda,  and  the  records  of  Indian  speeches  to  him,  aflbid  repealed  proofs. 
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pie,  by  a  Cayouga'  Indian  near  Fort  Stanwix,  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  escort  him  to  Fort  Herkimer,  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  lo  yon,  as  I  am  sensible  it  affects 
you  as  well  as  me.  I  would  now  only  ask  your  opinion  what 
are  the  proper  steps  to  he  taken  in  the  affair,  as  it  will  always 
have  great  weight  with  me.  Three  iSlrtngs. 

"  Brethren  :  I  lately  received  these  strings  of  wampum 
from  the  Oneidas  by  Captain  Fonda,  by  which  they  say  I  am 
invited  to  a  meeting  proposed  to  be  held  soon  at  Onondaga, 
where  you  are  also  desired  to  attend.  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  go  if  you  think  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  service.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  I  think  it  an  unpre- 
cedented manner  of  inviting  either  you  or  me,  without  some 
of  the  Onondagas  coming  down  with  it  as  usual.  I  neverthe- 
less submit  to  your  judgment,  as  being  better  acquainted  with 
their  forms,  and  expect  you  will  give  it  me,  as  well  as  your 
opinion  of  the  proper  steps  for  me  to  take,  in  order  to  get  what 
prisoners  of  ours  may  be  among  the  nations," 

Three  Strings. 

"  Do.  Die.  Tarrawarriax,  and  another  Seneca  sachem,  came 
to  Sir  William,  a(  Brani's  house,  and  told  him,  &c. 

"  January  19.  The  sachems,  &c.  being  met  at  their  coun- 
cil room,  sent  to  acquaint  Sir  William  that  they  were  ready  to 
answer  to  what  he  the  day  before  had  laid  before  them.  On 
which  he,  with  the  same  gentlemen  who  attended  him  yester- 
day, went  to  the  meeting,  when  Aroghyadecka,  alias  Old 
Brant,  chief  of  the  Canajoharies,  spoke  as  follows  i — 

"Brother  WARRAGHiVAGEYt — We  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  giving  us  so  timely  notice  of  the  General's  desire  and 
intentions,  and  we  hope  and '  wish  that  he  may  be  ready  to 
take  the  field  very  early,  which  in  our  opinion  is  what  should 
always  be  done.  You  may  depend  upon  our  attachment  and 
assistance  ;  being  determined,  as  we  declared  to  you  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war,  to  stand  or  fall  with  you.  And  as  you 
desired  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Six  Nations,  we  have 
considered  of  it,  and  think  it  best  that  you  call  their  sachems, 

•  Always  spelt  thus  by  Sit  ■Willmm  Johnson.  • 

t  The  name  which  ihe  Indians  had  conferred  upon  Sir  WiUiam,  dud  by  which 
be  was  almost  invariably  addressed. 
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chief  warriors,  and  leading  women,  down  to  your  house  as  soon 
as  may  be,  where  we  shall  be  ready  to  attend  and  assist  you 
ali  in  our  power.  Returned  the  Belt. 

"  Brother  :  The  late  murder  of  one  of  our  brethren  near 
lh2  carrying  place,  by  one  of  the  Upper  nations  in  the  French 
interest,  gives  us  great  concern,  and  think  he  ought  to  be  se- 
verely punished  for  it.  But  as  we  hope  the  Six  Nations  may 
now  act  a  better  part  than  they  have  hitherto,  we  would  advise 
you  not  to  say  any  thing  about  it  until  they  come  to  the  meet- 
ing at  your  house,  and  then  we  think  the  milder  you  speak  to 
them,  the  better,  at  this  time.     And  this  is  our  opinion. 

Returned  three  Strings. 

"  Brother  :  As  for  the  strings  of  wampum  lately  sent  by 
the  Oneidas,  to  invite  you  and  us  to  a  meeting  at  Onondaga, 
we  think  with  you  that  it  was  not  according  to  our  ancient  and 
usual  custom,  nor  was  it  even  a  proper  invitation.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  your  inviting  them  ail  to  your  house  is  much  bet- 
ter and  more  in  character.  Wherefore  we  would  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  give  them  an  invitation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  some  strings  of  wampum,  desiring  they  would  bring  what 
prisoners  of  our  brethren  may  be  among  them. 

Three  Strings  of  Wampum. 

"Brother  :  We  return  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  con- 
fidence you  repose  irt  us,  and  be  assured  we  shall  ever  study 
to  act  so  as  to  continue  your  good  opinion  of  us.  We  are  also 
thankful  to  you  for  the  good  news  you  yesterday  told  us,  and 
we  heartily  congratulate  you  thereon,  and  hope  further  success 
may  attend  the  King's  arms."  ' 

The  course  suggested  by  the  chiefe  w#s  adopted  by  Sir 
William,  and  messengers,  with  the'  usual  significant  hells,  were 
forthwith  dispatched  to  the  Cayngas  and  Onondagas.  It  was 
attended  by  the  best  results,  as  appears  from  subsequent  entries 
in  the  Diary.  Mr.  M'Michael,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  re- 
creant Cayuga,  was  a  trader  ofnote,  and  the  peculiar  atrocity  of 
his  murder  had  created  a  deep  feeling  of  indignation,  for 
which  the  circumstances  of  treachery  and  duplicity  stated  in 
the  officia!  report  from  the  commanding  ofiicer  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix  to  Sir  AVilliam,  were  a  fnli  warrant.  The  Cayugas  lost 
no  time  in  manifesting  their  sorrow  and  detestation  of  the 
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crime,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
Baronet's  journal : " 

"  Fori  Johnson,  Feb.  5.  Skanarady,  Teughsaragarat,  and 
Ottawannio,  three  chiefs  of  the  Cayuga  nation,  arrived  liere 
with  several  more,  and  after  being  introduced  by  Clement, 
the  interpreter,  began  and  said : 

"Brother  Warraghiyagey  :  The  unhappy  murder  of 
one  of  our  brethren  near  the  Oneida  carrying  place,  is  the  oc- 
casion of  our  coming  down  at  this  severe  season  of  the  year. 
Our  nation  would  not  be  at  rest,  nor  easy,  until  they  had  spoke 
to  you  about  it.  We  now,  in  their  behalf,  wipe  away  the  tears 
from  your  eyes,  so  that  you  may  look  pleasant  at  us.  We 
likewise  remove  all  obstructions,  and  clear  your  throat,  so  that 
you  may  speak  clear  and  friendly  to  us.  Lastly,  we  wipe  away 
the  blood  of  our  brother,  lately  killed  near  the  carrying  place, 
that  the  sight  of  it  may  no  longer  give  us  concern. 

Three  Strings  of  Wampum. 

"  Sir  William  told  them  that  he  would  be  ready  the  next 
morning  to  hear  what  they  had  further  to  say,  and  would  desire 
his  neighbours,  the  Mohawks,  to  attend. 

"  Wednesday,  Feb.  6.  About  twenty  Mohawks  arrived. 
The  Cayiigas  bemg  acquainted  that  Sir  William  was  ready, 
with  the  Mohawks  and  two  Onondagoes,  to  hear  them,  they 
entered  the  Council,  and  Skanarady  spoke  as  follows : 

"Brother  Warraghiyagky:  On  our  arrival  yesterday 
wc  wiped  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  we  now,  agreeable  to 
the  custom  of  our  forefathers,  take  the  French  hatchet,  (which 
they  gave  to  one  of  our  foolish,  deluded  young  men,  giving 
him  great  rewards,  and  making  him  large  promises  if  he 
would  use  it  against  our  brethren  the  English,)  out  of  your 
head,  and  bury  it  in  a  deep  pool,  where  it  can  never  be  found ; 
Slso,  with  this  belt  of  wampum  we  assure  you  that  it  gives 
our  nationas  much  concern  as  it  can  you,  and  promise  the  great- 
est care  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  like  happening  for  the 
feture.  A  Black  and  While  Belt. 

•  The  author  is  of  course  aware  that  this  is  a  digiesaon  from  his  main  subject ; 
but  the  incident  ia  an  interesting  one,  and  Ihe  Epeeoh  of  the  Cajuf  as  worthy  of 
preservo^OQ  for  ila  aimple  pathos,  and  nhp  as  an  illustration  of  Indian  character. 
Mr.  M'Miohael's  family  are  yet  among  the  most  respectable  residcnls  of  Schenectady. 
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"  Brother  :     With  this  bell  we  cover  his  grave,  that  the 
sight  of  it  may  no  longer  give  you  or  us  concern. 

A   While  Bell. 


"  Brother  :     With  i 


s  strings  we  raise  up  your  head, 


now  hanging  down  with  concern  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
brethren,  and  beg  you  will  no  longer  keep  sorrow  in  your  mind. 
Three  Strings  of  Wampum. 

"Brother:  Lastly,  we  most  earnestly  entreat  that  yon 
will  not,  for  what  has  happened,  neglect  the  management  of 
our  affairs,  as  your  neglect  of  them  at  any,  but  more  particu- 
larly at  this,  time,  must  render  us  unhappy,  and  throw  the  con- 
federacy into  confusion."         A  Bell  of  Black  and  While. 

To  which  Sir  William  replied : — 

'■Brethren  of  Cayuga;  I  have  heard  what  you  have 
by  these  belts  said,  and  only  now  tell  yon  that  I  shall  defer  en- 
tering into  the  affair  until  the  Five  Nations  are  met,  which  I 
expect  will  be  soon,  as  I  have  invited  them  all  here.  Then  you 
and  they  will  hear  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  your 
belts  shall  be  laid  by  safe  until  then." 

On  the  11th  of  February,  Sir  William  proceeded  to  Cana- 
joharie,  at  which  place  he  had  invited  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Mohawks.  The  occasion,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings, will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  extract : 

"Monday,  Feb.  13—8  at  night.  Being  all  assembled.  Sir 
William  told  them  that  the  reason  of  his  coming  to  their  castle 
was  to  get  a  number  of  their  briskest  men  to  join  Captain 
Lotteridge,  and  some  of  the  Mohawks  and  Schoharies,  on  a 
scout  to  Tienderago,  *  or  Crown  Point,  in  order  to  see  what 
the  enemy  was  about,  and  get  him  a  prisoner  from  whom  he 
might  be  able  to  get  better  intelligence  than  the  General  daily 
receives,  and  which  would  enable  the  General  to  take  proper  . 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country  until  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,— and  that  they  would  be  ready  in  two  days  to 
set  off  for  his  house,  where  they  would  be  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  such  service." 

A  fainted  War-Belt  thrown  between  them. 
No  sooner  was  the  belt  cast  among  them,  than  Sonughsas,  a 

•  rioonderoga— alwaja  spelled  Ihus  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
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chief  of  the  Bear  tribe,  arose,  took  the  belt  in  his  hand,  and 
sang  his  war-song,  and  was  followed  by  several  more  of  each 
tribe.  Then  Aroghigadecka,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  castle, 
stood  up  and  said : — 

"  Brother  Warraghiyagey  :  We,  the  sachems  and 
warriors  of  the  Canajoharie  castle  immediately  quit  our  hunt- 
ing on  your  call,  and  made  all  the  haste  possible  to  meet  you 
here,  where  we  are  all  heartily  glad  lo  see  you  ;  and  in  answer 
to  your  desire,  without  any  hesitation,  I  am  desired  by  the 
yonng  men  present  to  tell  you  they  will  be  ready  to  go  with 
Captain  Lotteridge,  and  the  Mohawks,  &c.  on  the  service  you 
require,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  you  will  (iii  their  ab- 
sence) take  care  of  their  families,  who  are  extremely  poor  and 
in  great  want  of  provisions.     Here  returned  the  War-Belt. 

"  Sir  William  thanked  them  for  the  readiness  they  showed  on 
the  occasion,  and  told  them  he  would  give  their  families  some 
provisions  in  their  absence,  or  money  to  purchase  it,  so  that 
they  should  not  suffer.  He  then  gave  them  an  entertainment, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  parted.  He  left  that  castle 
Tuesday  morning,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Johnson  that  night." 

The  next  mention  of  the  Brants  contained  in  the  broken 
manuscripts  of  Sir  "William,  is  found  in  the  private  journal 
kept  by  him  of  his  tour  to  Detroit  in  171)  I,  after  the  surrender 
of  the  Canadas.  The  duty  then  devolved  upon  Sir  William 
of  meeting  tlie  upper  Indians  around  the  great  Lakes,  pre- 
viously under  the  influence,  and  many  of  them  in  the  service, 
of  the  French,  in  <5rand  Council  at  Detroit, — to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  them,  and  receive  a  transfer  of  that 
quasi  allegiance  which  the  Indians  have  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  the  whites,  Prench,English,  or  American.  In  addition 
to  his  own  immediate  suite,  among  whom  was  his  son,  Lieute- 
■  nant  Johnson,  (afterward  Sir  John,)  he  was  attended  on  the 
expedition  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  and  a  band  of  the  Mohawk 
warriors.    While  at  Niagara,"  Sir  William  notes : 

"  Monday,  August  10.     Nickus,t  of  Canajoharie,  an  Indian, 

*  The  author  has  alMady  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Archibald  Johnson, 
Esq.,  of  Lower  Canada,  for  the  original  of  this  very  interesting  journal,  which  il  13 
hoped  wiU  be  of  greoter  use  in  another  work. 

t  Nickus  Hanc&— another  name  and  a  different  peraon  from  Biekus  Branr,  of 
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arrived  hero,  and  accjuainted  me  that  several  of  his  castle  had 
died  of  maligaant  fever ;  and  that  all  Brant's  family  were  ill  of 
the  same  disorder,  except  the  old  woman.  He  also  told  me  that 
he  had  heard  by  the  way  from  several  Indians,  that  I  was  to  be 
destroyed  or  murdered  on  ray  way  to  Detroit ;  and  that  the  hi- 
dians  were  certainly  determined  to  rise  and  fall  on  the  English, 
as  several  thousands  of  the  Ottaways  and  other  nations  had 
agreed  to  join  the  Five  Nations  in  this  scheme  or  plot." 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  citations  to  the  point  im- 
mediately in  view.  The  object  of  those  already  made  has  been 
to  clear  up  the  doubts,  if  possible,  and  establish  the  fact  as  to  the 
immediate  ancestry  of  Tliayendanegea,  alias  Joseph  Brant ; 
while,  it  is  believed,  the  incidental  history  necessarily  involved  in 
these  extracts  has  not  been  altogether  devoid  of  interest.  And 
aUhough  the  fact  is  nowhere  positively  asserted,  yet  there  is 

Ihis  NLckuB,  repeated  mention  is  made  in'  Sir  William's  previous  official  diaries. 
The  following  quotations  are  given  as  curious  illustration  a  of  Indian  cualomB  ; 

"  FoTt  Johnson,  May  32,1757.  Sir  William  spoke  with  Nickus  Hanco,  alias 
Taicarihogo,  a  Canajoliarie  chief;  who  name  to  see  him,  and  lold  him,  that  as  he  was 
much  concerned  fortheloasof  his  (said  Han ce's)  mother,  who  lately  died,  that  he 
expected  he  would  remove  his  concern  by  going  to  war,  and  bringing  either  a  pn- 
Bonet  or  a  scalp  to  put  in  her  room,  orstead,  as  is  naual  among  Indians.  Upon  this 
Sir  William  gave  him  a  very  fine  black  belt  to  enforce  his  request  Taioarihogo 
returned  Sir  William  thanks  for  the  concern  he  ehared  for  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
accepted  the  belt,  and  promised  he  would,  on  his  return  home,  call  his  young  men  t* 
gelher,  and  lay  Sir  Williara'a  belt  and  request  before  them."  [The  giving  of  a  belt 
in  this  way,  was  a  sort  of  commission  to  make  up  a  scalping  party  against  the 
forces  ortbe  settlements  of  Iho  eneiny.— .3u(ftor.] 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  following  entract  from  the  Diary  ; 
"Albany,  May  IS,  mS.    Capt.  Jacob  Head,  of  a  Company  of  Stockbridge  In- 
dians, brougiit  to  Sir  William's  lodgings  four  French  scalps,  which  his  cousin,  chief 
of  anothercompany  of  said  Indians,  had  taken  from  the  enemy  some  tew  days  be- 
fore, and  the  aforesaid  Jacob  spoke  as  follows  ; 

•"  BToiKer  Warraghayagei !  This  scalp  (the  one  with  a  black  bolt  tied  loit  paint- 
ed) I  desire  maybe  deliveredto  my  wife's  uncle,  old  Hickus,  of  Canajobarie,  tore- 
place  her  mother,  who  was  his  sister. 

"ThisECalp,(meaninganolheruponthesamHStick,witha  bunch  of  black  wampum 
tied  to  it,)  I  send  lo  the  aforesaid  man  to  replace  Eusenia,  who  was  Taraghyorie's 
wife. 

"This  scalp,  (meaning  a  scalp  by  itself  on  a  slick,  mth  a  bunch  of  black  wam- 
pum,) mycousin,CaptMn  Jacob,  gives  to  replace  old  King  Hcndrick,  of  Canajoharie. 
(Killed  in  17S5,  at  the  battle  of  Lake  (Jeorge.^uJfcftr.] 

"This  scalp,  (moaningthe  small  one  tied  round  with  a  bunch  of  wampum,)  my 
said  cousin  ^ves  to  replace  Hickus's  son,  who  was  killed  at  the  batt^  of  the  Laka 
under  your  command." 
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much  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nickus  Brant, 
whose  Indian  name,  according  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  was 
Aroghyadecka ;  but  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  author  by 
the  family  as  Tehowaghwengaraghkwin.  It  has  been  seen 
from  the  extracts  that  Kickus  Brant  was  a  Canajoharie  chief  oi 
character  and  celebrity,  between  whom  and  Sir  William  a  close  ' 
intimacy  subsisted.  When  called  to  Canajoharie  upon  business 
or  pleasure,  the  Baronet's  quarters  were  "  at  Brant's  house,''  as 
noted  in  his  own  Diary.  It  is  Ukewise  well  known,  that  after  the 
decease  of  Lady  Johnson,  (an  event  which  occurred  several 
yearsantecedent  to  theperiodof  which  we  are  now  writing,  and 
beforehehad  wonhis  baronetcy  at  Lake  George,)  Sir  Wilham  took 
to  his  home  as  his  wife,  Mary  Brant,  or  "  Miss  Molly,"  as  she  was 
called,  with  whomhe  lived  until  hisdecease  in  1774,  and  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  This  circumstance  is  thus  mention- 
ed by  Mrs.  Grant  in  her  delightful  book  already  referred  to : — 
"  Becoming  a  widower  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  connected  himself 
"  with  an  Indian  maiden,  daughter  (o  a  sachem,  who  possessed 
"  an  uncommonly  agreeable  person  and  good  understanding ; 
"and  whether  ever  formally  married  to  him  according  to  our 
"  usage,  or  not,  continued  to  live  with  him  in  great  union  and 
"  affection  all  his  life."  The  Baronet  himself  repeatedly  speaks 
of  this  Indian  lady  in  his  private  journals.  While  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Detroit,  entries  occur  of  having  received  news  from 
,  home,  and  of  having  written  to  "Molly."  He  always  men- 
tioned her  kindly,  ex  gr : — 

"  Wednesday/,  Oct.  %\.st.  Met  Sir  Robert  Davers  and  Cap- 
tain Etherington,  who  gave  me  a  packet  of  letters  from  Ge- 
neral Amherst.  "  *  *  Captain  Etherington  told  me  Molly  was 
delivered  of  a  girl :  that  all  were  well  at  my  house,  where  they 
staid  two  days." 

But  to  return  from  these  digressions,  Molly,  as  it  has  already . 
been  stated,  was  the  sister  of  Thayendanegea ;  and  both,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  London  Magazine  of  1776,  the 
earliest  printed  testimony  upon  the  subject,  were  the  grand- 
children of  one  of  the  Mohawk  chiefs  who  visited  England 
half  a  century  before.  That  his  father  was  a  chief,  several  au- 
thorities have  likewise  been  cited  to  show ;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary,  where  the  fact 
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is  positively  asserted."  From  such  a  body  of  testimony,  there- 
fore, direct  and  circumstantial,  it  is  hazarding  but  very  little  to 
assume,  that,  so  far  from  having  been  of  humble  and  plebeian 
origin,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Stewart,  Joseph  Brant 
was  of  the  noblest  descent  among  his  nation. 

Of  the  early  youth  of  Joseph,  there  are  no  accounts,  other 
than  that  he  was  very  young  when  first  upon  the  war-path. 
In  one  of  the  authorities  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,t  it  is  stated,  that  having  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
ne  joined  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  under  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  was  present  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Lake  George,  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated,  and  their  commander,  the 
Baron  Dieskan,  mortally  wounded.  The  Mohawks  were  led 
into  action  by  their  celebrated  king,  the  brave  old  Hendrick, 
who  was  slain.  J  It  was  this  victory  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  Sir  William's  military  fame,  and  in  reward  for  which  he  was 
created  a  Baronet.  It  is  reported,  that  in  relating  the  particu- 
lars of  this  bloody  ejigagement  to  Doctor  Stewart,  the  youthful 
warrior  acknowledged,  "That  this  being  thelirst  action  at  which 
"  he  was  present,  he  was  seized  with  such  a  tremor  when  the 
"  firing  began,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  hold  of  a  small  sap- 
"  ling  to  steady  himself;  but  that  after  the  disbharge  of  a  few 
"  vollies,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  the  composure 
'  of  his  mind,  so  as  to  support  the  character  of  a  brave  man,  of 
'  which  he  was  exceedingly  ambitious."  He  was  no  doubt  a 
warrior  by  nature.  "  I  hke,"  said  he,  once  in  after-life,  when 
the  conversation  was  about  music,  "the  harpsichord  well,  and 
« the  organ  still  better  ;  but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best 
"of  all,  for  they  make  my  heart  beat  quick."lj 

President  Allen  states  that  the  father  of  Thayendanegea  had 
three  sons  in  the  army  of  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  year 

♦  Prefiident  Alien  is  connected  by  mwriaga  with  the  family  of  the  late  President 
Wheelofk,  and  has  had  excellent  oppoitunites  for  arriving  at  (he  probable  truth. 

t  Chrialian  Register. 

t  A  council  of  war  was  called  Sept.  8.  It  was  proposed  to  send  a  detachment  to 
meet  the  enemy.  When  the  number  was  mentioned  to  Hendrick,  he  replied— "If 
they  arj  to  fight,  they  are  loo  few  ;  if  they  are  to  he  killed,  they  are  too  many." 
When  it  was  propSscd  to  send  out  tKe  detachment  in  three  parties,  Hendrick  took 
three  sticks,  and  aald,  "Put  these  together,  and  you  can't  break  them  ;  take  them 
one  by  one,  ami  you  will  do  it  easily."  Hendrick's  advice  waa  taken,  and  TicUar 
wasthereaull.— HoifMJ. 

II  LetterofT.  Campbell  la  Abyonwaegha. 
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1756.  Of  these  Joseph  was  probably  the  youngest,  since  he 
was  but  thirteen  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George  in  1755.  A 
young  warrior  truly :  but  he  might  well  have  been  there,  even 
at  that  tender  age,  since,  by  all  the  accounts  thai  have  descended 
to  us,  he  must  have  been  a  lad  of  uncommon  enterprise — giving 
early  promise  of  those  eminent  qualities,  which  were  developed 
in  the  progress  of  a  life  of  various  and  important  action. 

The  youthful  warrior  likewise  accompanied  Sir  William 
during  the  Niagara  campaign  of  1759,  and  in  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  Baronet,  after  the  chief  command  had  de- 
volved upon  him  by  the  death  of  General  Prideaux,  is  said  to 
have  acquitted  himself  with  distinguished  bravery.  General 
Prideaux,  commanding  the  expedition,  was  killed  by  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  a  cohorn  on  the  20th  of  July,  soon  after 
commencing  the  siege  ;  but  Sir  William  prosecuted  the  plan 
of  his  fallen  superior  with  judgment  and  vigour.  On  the  24th 
of  July  Monsieur  I)' Aubrey  approached  the  fortress  with  a 
strong  force,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege.  A  severe  en- 
gagement ensued  in  the  open  field,  which  resulted  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  British  and  Provincial  arms.  The  action  was 
commenced  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French,  but  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  well  prepared  for  their  reception.  After  a  spirited 
contest  of  half  an  hour,  the  French  broke,  and  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided.  The  flight  of  the  French  was  bloody  and  dis- 
aslrous  for  the  space  of  five  miles,  at  which  distance  D'Aubrey, 
and  most  of  his  officers,  were  captured.  The  Indians  behaved 
uncommonly  well  on  this  occasion,  and  Brant  was  among  them. 
On  the  following  day,  so  vigorously  did  the  Baronet  prosecute 
his  operations,  the  fort  was  taken,  with  all  its  military  supplies 
and  about  six  hundred  prisoners.  By  this  blow  the  French 
were  cut  off  from  their  project  of  keeping  up  a  line  of  fortified 
communications  with  Louisiana. 

The  exertions  of  Sir  William  Johnson  to  improve  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  his  Mohawk  neighbours,  were 
not  the  least  of  his  praiseworthy  labours  among  that  brave  and 
chivalrous  people.  Having  aided  in  the  building  of  churches 
and  locating  missionaries  among  them,  at  the  request  6f  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland  and  others,  he  selected  numbers  of  young 
Mohawks,  and  caused  them  to  be  sent  to  the  "  Moor  Charity 
School,"  established  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  under  the  im- 
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mediate  direction  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Eleazer  Wheelock,  after- 
ward President  of  Dartmouth  College,  of  which,  by  its  tranfer, 
that  school  became  the  foundation.  Among  the  youths  thus 
selected  was  young  Thayendanegea,  the  promising  brother  of 
"  Miss  Molly." 

The  precise  year  in  which  he  was  thus  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Wheelock  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
school  itself  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  Indian  pupils, 
avowedly  as  an  Indian  missionary  school,  in  1748 ;  the  first 
Indian  scholar,  Samson  Occum,  liaving  been  received  into  it 
five  years  before,*  It  has  been  asserted  that  Joseph  was  re- 
ceived into  the  school  in  July  1761,  at  which  time  he  must  have 
been  nineteen  years  old,  and 'a  memorandum  of  his  preceptor 
to  that  effect  has  been  cited.  According  to  Dr.  Stewart,t  how- 
ever, he  was  a  mere  hoy  when  first  sent  to  Lebanon ;  and  it 
will  presently  appear  that  the  entry  of  Dr.  Wheelock  was  most 
probably  incorrect.  He  was  doubtless  at  the  school  in  that 
year,  and  very  likely  on  the  point  of  leaving  it ;  since  three 
years  afterward  he  will  be  found  settled  in  his  own  native  val- 
ley, and  engaged  in  very  different  pursuits. 

The  correspondence  between  Doctor  Wheelock  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  q^uite  active  at  this  period  upon  the  subject  of  the 
school,  and  Joseph  was  himself  employed  bs  an  agent  to  pro- 
cure recruits  for  it,  Thus,  in  a  letter  from  the  Baronet  to  the 
Doctor,  dated  November  17,  1761,  he  says — "  I  have  given  in 
"  charge  to  Joseph,  to  speak  in  my  name  to  any  good  boys  he 
"  may  see,  and  encourage  to  accept  the  generous  offers  now 
"  made  to  them ;  whiclj  he  promised  to  do,  and  return  as  soon 
'  as  possible,  and  that  without  horses."  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is,  that  he  went  to  the  school  immediately  after  his  return 

•  The  success  of  the  Doctor  with  him,  wasastrong  inducem«nl  for  eBtftbliahing 
tha  school.  Occum  waa  ordained  lo  the  minialry  in  1759;  and  was  subsequently 
located  ae  a  missionary  among  the  Oneidas,  to  which  place  he  waa  accompanied  by 
Sir  William  himnetf.  Tlie  Indian  preachsi  anerwaid  compiled  and  published  a 
Tolume  of  devotional  hymns. 

t  Although,  for  want  of  other  authorides  in  regard  lo  the  youngchirfat  thia  period 
of  his  Iif£^  ir  IB  necessary  to  nse  that  of  Dr.  Stewart,  yet  (hat  is  evidently  not  very 
aicuralc  Porinstance,hesend8  Thayendanegea  to  Dr.  Wheelock  at  DarCmmilk; 
whereas  llie  school  at  that  place  was  not  opened  until  1 770,  at  which  period,  or  only 
one  year  thereafter,  by  the  same  authoiitj,  th«  chief  was  living  in  hij  ovrn  house,  wilfa 
a  wile  and  children,  at  Canajoharie. 
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from  the  Niagara  campaign  in  1759.  No  doubt  he  had  left  it 
before  Sir  William  wrote  the  letter  just  cited,  and,  being  en- 
gaged upon  some  Indian  mission,  had  been  instructed  to  interest 
himself  among  the  people  of  the  forest  in  behalf  of  that  institu- 
tion. That  he  did  not,  himself,  remain  long  at  the  school,  is 
conceded.  According  to  Dr.  Stewart,  moreover,  he  made  but 
little  proficiency  in  his  studies  at  this  seminary,  having 
"  learned  to  read  but  very  indifferently  in  the  New  Testament, 
"  and  to  write  but  very  little."  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Rev,  Charles  Jeffrey  Smith,  a  missionaiy  to  the  Mohawks,  took 
Thayendanegea  as  an  interpreter  in  the  year  following,  (1763,) 
and  gave  him  an  excellent  character,  presents  a  much  more  fa- 
vourable idea  of  his  progress  in-  learning  while  at  the  school ; 
as  also  does  the  following  passage  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
teacher  :^"  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superintendant  of  Indian 
"  affairs  in  North  America,  was  very  friendly  to  the  design  of 
"  Mr,  Wheelock,  and  at  his  request  sent  to  the  school,  at  various 
"  times,  several  boys  of  the  Mohawks  to  be  instructed.*  One  of 
"  them  was  the  since  celebrated  Joseph  Brant ;  who,  after  re- 
"  ceiving  his  education,  was  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  William 
"  Johnson,  and  employed  by  him  in  public  business.  He  has 
"  been  very  useful  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  his  coun- 
"  trymen,  and  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  a  iTiilitary  officer 
"  of  extensive  influence  among  the  Indians  in  Upper  Canada."  f 
Accompanying  Thayendanegea  to  the  "Moor  School,"!  were 
several  other  Mohawk  youths,  and  two  Delawareshad  entered  the 
school  before  him.  The  name  of  one  of  Thayendanegea's  com- 
panions was  William,  a  half-breed,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
son  of  his  patron.  Only  two  of  the  number  remained  to  receive 
the  honours  of  the  future  college.  The  others,  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  a  school,  and  delighting  more  in  the  chase  of  game 
than  of  literary  honours,  loving  their  native  forests  better  than 
sunny  fields,  and  preferring  to  string  the  bow  and  speed  the 

*  When  iJie  founiJation  ofthescbool  was  enlajged  bjtho  liberality  of  theEatI  of 
Daittnouth  and  others,  in  England,  tind  the  same  was  removed  from  Connecticut,  it 
Contuned  34  pupils,  6  of  whom  were  Indians.  There  is  among  the  Johnson  papers 
a  letter  from  President  Wheelock,  wiitfen  lo  Sir  William  in  177S,  introducing  two 
of  his  Indian  pupils  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Barooet. — ^uUurr. 

t  M'Cluto'3LifeofWh«Jock,page27. 

I  So  called  from  the  name  of  its  fomider,  Mr.  Joshua  Moot,  of  MonaSeld,  Cob- 
aecticut. 
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arrow,  rather  than  turn  over  the  pages  of  Livy  or  Corderius, 
returned  to  their  Imnter  state  in  about  two  years.  Thayen- 
datiegea  probably  left  the  school  at  the  same  time.  He  used, 
when  spealcing  of  the  school,  to  relate  with  much  pleasantry 
an  anecdote  of  "  Wiiltam,"  who,  as  he  affirmed,  was  one  day 
ordered  by  Mr.  Wheelock's  son  to  saddle  his  horse.  The  lad 
refused,  alleging  that,  as  ho  was  a  gentleman's  son,  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  menial  office  would  be  out  of  character. 
"  Do  you  know,"  inquired  the  younger  "Wheelock,  "  what  a 
gentleman  is?"  "I  do,"  replied  "William;  "  a  gentleman  is  a 
person  who  keeps  race-horses,  and  drinks  Madeira  wine,  and 
that  is  what  neither  you  nor  your  father  do, — therefore  saddle 
the  horse  yourself!"* 

The  exigencies  of  the  frontier  country  did  not  allow  Thay- 
endanegea  to  remain  long  associated  in  the  mission  with  Mr. 
Smith.  He  was  again  called  out  upon  the  war-path,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  t  earliest  reports  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Wheelock,  in  regard  to 
the  Christian  missionaries  and  teachers  employed  among  the 
Six  Nations : — 

"  Joseph  Brant,  a  Mohawk  Indian,  and  of  a  family  of  distinc- 
"      11       1  as  educated  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  and  was 

"  w  11  a  mpl  h  d  hat  the  Rev.  Charles  Jeffrey  Smith,  (a 
"y  g     1       n     1      out  of  love  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of 

CRT  anecdote  reminds  the  aulhor  of  anolher,  which 
he    as    ea  m  K      ucky  mombet  of  Congress  relate  wilh  great  glee 

of  himstlf.  Wh,nfir.telectea,heaiudhe  had  noser  ctosaed  the  Alleghanies,  and 
he  feared  greally  thai  hia  ignoraneo  and  msdcity  would  bo  bat  loo  manifesl  when  he 
came  to  assoaate  wilh  gentlemen.  He  had  heard  that  gentlemen  were  fond  of 
Champagne,  of  which  he  had  never  tasted.  But  he  said,  that  at  the  first  dinner  party 
after  hia  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  was  relieved  of  his  embarrasament. 
At  the  first  taste  of  the  sparkling  liquor,  he  found  that  he  loved  it.  He  knew,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  made  for  a  gentleman !  And  a  very  agreeable  and  accomplished 
{renlJeman  he  became. 

t  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  father  ot  President  Kirkland,  late  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  for  mdre  than  forty  years  a  miaaionary  among  the  Sis  Hations— chiefly 
the  Onffldas.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Kirkland,  of  Norwich  (Conn.) 
where  he  was  born  in  1749.  His  education  was  cmnmenced  at  Dr.  Wheelock's 
BOhogI,  and  hia  collegiate  course  performed  al  Princeton,  where  he  was  giaduated  in 
1763.  He  firat  commenced  his  Ubouts  amonglhe  Senecas,  in  1766,  baring  learned 
the  Mohawk  language  while  in*ollegB.  He  was  often  employed  by  the  Govem- 
tnenl  in  various  ladiaa  transactiaa^  and  died  at  P«rii,  Oieida  County,  in  Mard^ 
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"  men,  devotes  his  life,  and  such  a  fortune  as  is  sufficient  to 
support  himself  and  an  interpreter,  wholly  to  this  glorious 
service,)  took  him  for  his  interpreter  when  he  went  on  liis 
mission  (o  the  Mohawks,  now  three  years  ago.  But  the  war 
breaking  out  at  that  time  between  the  back  Indians  and  the 
English,  Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  return ;  but  Joseph  tarried, 
and  went  out  with  a  company  as;ainst  the  Indians,  and  was 
useful  in  the  war ;  in  which  he  behaved  so  much  like  the 
Christian  and  the  soldier,  that  he  gained  great  esteem.  He 
now  lives  in  a  decent  manner,  and  endeavours  to  teach  his 
poor  brethren  the  things  of  God,  in  which  his  own  heart 
seems  much  engaged.  His  house  is  an  asylum  for  the  mis- 
sionaries in  tiiat  wilderness."  * 

Neither  the  particular  war  in  which  the  young  chief  was 
then  engaged,  nor  the  time  of  the  campaign,  is  noted  in 
the  foregoing  extract.  A  passE^e  contained  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
William  Johnson  to  Dr.  "VVheelock,  however,  dated  April  25th, 

1764,  aifords  a  clue  to  the  desired  information : — "  J is  just 

"  returned  from  an  expedition  against  the  enemy,  who  have 
"  abandoned  their  towns,  of  which  three  were  burned,  with  four 
"  villages,  consisting,  m  all,  of  about  two  hundred  houses,  built 
"  with  squared  logs,  and  vast  quantities  of  com,  &c.  Parties 
"  are  now  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,"  It  was  therefore  early  in 
the  Spring  of  1764  that  young  Brant  returned  from  the  war- 
then  brought  to  a  close.  The  war  itself  could  have  been.none 
else  than  that  against  the  great  Ottoway  chief  Pontiac,  who,  iu 
1763,  undertook  to  dispossess  the  English  of  the  country  of  the 
lakes,  then  recently  acquired  by  conquest  fi  om  the  French.  Pon- 
tiac was  by  far  the  most  formidable  chief  with  whom  the  En- 
glish colonists  had  had  to  contend  since  the  fall  of  Philip.  He 
combined  the  great  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west  almost  as 
one  man,  and  in  1763  led  thirty-six  chiefs,  witli  their  trains  of 
warriors,  against  Detroit,  after  having  carried  several  of  the  re- 
mote western  posts,  A  well-concerted  stratagem,  timely  dis- . 
covered  to  the  British  commander  by  an  Indian  woman,  had 
well  nigh  placed  that  important  position  within  his  power  also. 
Foiled  in  the  plan  of  obtaining  admission  by  stra!agem  and 
putting  the  ganison  to  death,  Pontiac  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  at- . 
*  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Chant;  School,  published  hy  Dr.  Wheelock  in  1767, 
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tacking  it  with  great  fury.  It  was  besieged  for  a  long  time,  as 
also  were  the  fort  at  Niagara  and  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  not  until 
the  Autumn  of  1763  that  the  English  were  able  to  throw  suc- 
cours into  Detroit,  in  accomplishing  which  enterprise  some  of 
the  Mohawk  warriors  were  engaged.  There  had  been  several 
severe  engagments  with  Pontiac's  warriors  in  the  course  of  that 
Summer,  in  which  the  Indians  attached  to  the  English  cause 
had  fought  with  great  bravery.  The  vessel  carrying  the  sup- 
plies to  Detroit,  was  likewise  furiously  attacked  by  a  force  of  350 
Indians,  in  boats  on  the  lake,  but  they  were  bravely  repulsed. 
Ill  what  particular  battles,  during  this  contest,  Tbayendanegea 
was  engaged,  does  not  appear.  But  he  was  in  the  war,  and 
his  courageous  and  enterprising  spirit  offered  the  best  evidence, 
that  he  neither  avoided  the  post  of  danger,  nor  failed  to  reach  it 
for  want  of  activity.  Having  invested  Detroit  for  a  twelve- 
month, the  French,  moreover,  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance, 
having  lost  their  power  in  America,  Pontiac  sued  for  peace  on 
the  approacli  of  Gen.  Bradstreet  from  Pittsburgh,  at  the  head  of 
3000  men.' 

In  1765,  Tbayendanegea,  having  been  previously  married  to 
the  daughter  of  an  Oneida  chief,  was  settled  at  Canajoharie, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Chamberlain, 
one  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wheelock,  written  from  Canajoharie,  and  dated  July  17th  of  that 
year,  After  speaking  of  the  encouraging  condition  of  the  In- 
dian school,  and  the  prospect  of  opening  another,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain said : — "  I  am  now  at  Joseph  Brant's  house,  very  poorly 
"  with  the  dysentery,  which  hath  followed  me  near  a  weeli. 
"Riding  in  the  rain  sometimes,  wadmg  through  tracks  to 
"  get  along,  and  lodging  on  the  cold  groimd  the  other  night, 
"  have  made  me  almost  down  sick ;  but  my  business  keeps  me 
"  alive.     Joseph  Bralit  is  exceeding  kind." 

Three  years  afterward  he  was  still  leading  a  peaceful  life  at 
the  same  place,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  entry  in  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Ralph  ^Vbeelock,  who  had  been  sent  to  Oneida 
to  relieve  Mr.  Kirkland,  that  gentleman  being  sick : 

"  March  18, 1768.  At  my  old  friend,  Joseph  Brant's,  I  met 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Onondagas,  (who  is,  by  way  of  emi- 

•  Ponliac  was  aasnaginated  in  1779,  during  a  war  between  the  lowajs  and  Ott«- 
was.    He  wbb  a  greal  raan. 
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neiice,  called  the  Wise-man,)  on  his  return  to  his  tribe,  with 
his  wife  and  child ;  and  by  Joseph  Brant's  help  1  was  able  to 
discourse  with  him,  and  delivered  my  message  to  his  nation." 

During  the  three  years  next  ensuing,  no  certain  information 
has  been  obtained  respecting  his  course  of  life.  As  the  country 
was  at  peace,  however,  he  was  probably  leading  a  life  of  repose 
at  home,  save  when  acting,  upon  occasional  business  visits 
among  the  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  John- 
son. It  is  very  probable,  moreover,  that  he  may  at  that  time 
have  been  connected  with  the  English  Episcopal  Missions  to 
the  Mohawks,  commenced  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  so  early  as 
1702,  and  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Having  been  employed  as  an  interpreter  by  One 
of  the  missionaries,  several  years  before ;  and  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J9hn  Ogilvie,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Barclay  in  that  mission, 
was  engaged,  m  the  year  1769,  in  revising,  extending,  and  re- 
printing the  Mohawk  Prayer  Book,  embracing  additional  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  some  occasional  prayers,  and  Indian  versi- 
fications of  several  psahns,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Thayen- 
danegea  may  have  been  employed  as  an  assistant  in  that 
labour,  since  he  was  partial  to  exercises  of  that  desi:ription. 

In  the  year  1771,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  conducted  a  school 
at  Fort  Hunter,  thirty  miles  below  Canajoharie.  A  venerable 
friend  of  the  author,  yet  living  in  Albany,*  states,  that  being  a 
pupil  in  Doctor  Stewart's  school  at  about  that  time,  he  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  Thayendanegea  at  that  place  frequently, 
and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him,  which  continued, 
interrupted  only  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  until  the  death 
of  the  warrior.  He  then  formed  an  excellent  opinion  of  the 
young  chief  in  regard  to  talents  and  good  disposition.  It  is 
believed,  that  from  the  shrewdness  of  his  sister  Molly  and  the  in- 
fluential position  which  she  occupied  in  the  family  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, added  to  his  own  talents  and  sagacity,  he  was  much 
employed  at  home  by  the  Baronet,  in  the  discharge  of  the  multi- 
farious duties  incident  to  his  important  official  station.  He  was 
also  frequently  engaged  upon  distant  embassies  among  the 
western  tribes,  and  his  talents  and  tact  as  a  diplomatist  of  the 
forest,  were  qualities  pertaining  to  his  character  through  life. 

•  Douiv  Fonda,  Esq.,  son  of  Captain  Jelles  Fonda,  who  was  an  active  and  very 
effiwHnt  officer,  both  in  the  Indiaji  and  Military  aetvice,  under  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson. 
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Thayendanegea  was  thrice  married— having  been  twice  a 
widower  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  first  two 
wives  were  of  the  Oneida  tribe.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  states 
that  hefirst  became  acquamted  with  him  in  the  winter  of  1771. 
He  was  then  still  residing  at  Canajoharie,  on  visiting  which 
Tillage  the  Doctor  says  he  found  him  comfortably  settled,  in  a 
good  house,  with  every  tiling  necessary  for  the  use  of  his 
family— consisting  of  a  wife,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
and  two  children— a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  wife  died  some 
time  afterward,  on  which  Thayendanegea  repaired  to  Fort 
Hunter,  and  resided  with  the  Doctor  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  Doctor  Stewart-was  then  engaged  upon  another  re- 
vision of  the  Indian  Prayer  Book,  and  Joseph  assisted  him  in 
making  various  additional  translations.  He  likewise  assisted 
the  Doctor  in  translating  a  portion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  a  short  history  of  the  Bible,  together  with  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  Church  catechism,  into  the  Mohawk  language." 

It  is  stated  on  the  same  authority.t  that  in  the  winter  of 
1772-3,  he  applied  to  Doctor  Stewart  to  marry  him  to  the  half- 
sisier  of  his  deceased  wife,  but  the  Divine  refused  the  applica- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  forbidden  relationship.  Brant, 
however,  vindicated  the  act,  much  in  the  manner  of  white 
widowe;'s  desirous  of  ibrfning  the  like  connexion ;  arguing, 
very  naturally,  that  the  fact  of  the  relationship  would  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  tenderness  and  care  for  his  children.  Still 
the  Episcopal  minister  persisted  in  hi,':  refusal,  and  a  less  scru- 
pulous German  ecclesiastic  gratified  his  desire  by  performing 
the  ceremony. 

It  was  at  about-the-sajne  period  of  his  life  that  Thayenda- 
negca  became  the  subject  of  serious  religious  impressions.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Church,  was  a  chastened  and  regular 
communicant  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  from  his 
serious  deportment,  and  the  anxiety  he  had  ever  manifested  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  his  people,  great  hopes  were  entertained 

♦  Doctor  Stewart  states  that  he  was  dirfEted  lo  repair  to  New- York,  nnd  publish 
these  books  at  ibe  eipense  of  the  Missionary  Soeiety,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  look  the  MSS.  lo  Canada,  and  afterward  delivered 
them  to  Colonel  Daniel  Claua,  by  whom  they  were  taken  lo  England  ;  bul  it  do«l 
noE  appear  that  they  were  ever  published. 

t  The  Chriatian  Register. 
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from  his  future  exertions  in  that  cause.  No  doubt  lias  ever 
been  entertained  of  his  sincerity  at  that  time ;  and  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  counteracting  influences  of  the  dreadful  trade 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  his  fortune  afterward  again  so  actively 
to  become  engaged,  that  those  manifestations  of  Christian 
utihty  were  effaced ;  entirely  eradicated  they  were  not,  as  will 
be  seen  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

In  compliance  with  Indian  custom,  he  selected  a  bosom  friend, 
during  that  period  of  his  life  we  are  now  contemplating,  in  the 
person  of  a  Lieutenant  Provost,  a  half-pay  officer  residing  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Those  unacquainted  with  Indian  usages 
are  not  probably  aware  of  the  intimacy,  or  the  importance  at- 
tached to  this  relationship.  The  selected  friend  is,  in  fact,  the 
counterpart  of  the  one  who  chooses  him,  and  the  attachment 
ofien  becomes  romantic  ;  they  share  each  otJier's  secrets,  and  are 
participants  of  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  As  the  Revolu- 
tionary troubles  were  approaching,  Lieutenant  Provost  was 
ordered  to  his  regiment  and  upon  foreign  service,  greatly  to 
the  regret  of  the  future  chieftain.  His  lamentations  attracted 
the  attention  of  Doctor  Stewart,  who  advised  him  to  select  ano 
ther  friend— offering  to  stand  as  a  substitute  himself  But  no ; 
the  young  chief  declared  that  such  a  transfer  of  his  affections 
could  not  take  place.  He  was  Captain  John's  friend,  and  ano- 
ther such  friend  could  not  be  in  existence,  at  the  same  time. 
Lieutenant  Provost  had  been  ordered  to  the  West  Indies ;  and 
in  order  to  assure  him  of  the  strength  and  constancy  of  his  at- 
tachment, Thayendanegea  procured  an  entire  Indian  costume 
of  the  richest  furs  he  could  obtain,  which  was  sent  to  him  in 
Jamaica.  This  incident  has  been  detailed,  not  because  in  itself 
of  any  particular  importance,  but  as  disclosing  an  excellent 
trait  of  character,  besides  illustrating  a  feature  of  Indian  life 
which  may  not  be  familiar  to  all."  Other  events  will  now  occu- 
py the  attention  of  the  reader,  in  which  the  Mohawk  chieftain 
will  be  but  one  of  many  actors,  though  seldom  an  obscure  one. 

*  A  similar  cuslom  prevailed  among  tlie  ancient  Greeks.  Two  young  warriora 
oflen  assumed  this  obligalion  of  brotherhood,  whjch  was  taken  with  peculiar  cerarao- 
aies,  and  mainttuncd  iaviolate  through  tif«. 
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It  has  been  usually  asserted  by  historians,  that  the  first  blooti 
in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was  shed  at  Lexing- 
ton ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Boston  massacre  of  1770 
was  the  beginning  of  that  contest,  so  fearful  In  its  commence- 
ment, so  doLibtftil  in  its  progress,  and  so  splendid  in  its  results. 
The  storm  had  even  then  been  gathering  for  several  years,  and 
the  public  mind  had  become  exceedingly  feverish,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  parent  government,  but  in  respect  to 
the  language  and  bearing  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  stationed 
in  the  colonies.  A¥hen,  moreover,  the  people  of  Boston  were 
subjected  to  what  they  considered  a  still  greater  indignity,  by 
the  q^uartering  of  soldiers  among  them,  the  irritation  was  such 
that  but  a  small  degree  of  forecast  was  necessary  to  the  percep- 
tion of  an  approaching  explosion.  The  aifair  at  Gray's  Rope- 
Walk,  on  the  2d  of  March,  increased  the  mutual  exasperation ; 
and  the  massacre  that  followed  on  the  5th  was  but  the  natural 
consequence.  The  first  blow  was  then  struck.  The  town  was 
thrown  into  commotion,  the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  and  the  news, 
with  the  exaggerations  and  embellishments  incident  to  all 
occasions  of  alarm,  spread  through  the  country  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning.  Every  where,  throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  it  created  a  strong  sensation,  and 
was  received  with  a  degree  of  indignant  emotion,  which  very 
clearly  foretold  that  blood  had  only  commenced  flowmg ;  and 
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altfiough  five  years  inteirened  before  the  demonstration  at  Lex- 
ington, there  were  too  manyneivous  pens  and  eloquent  tongues 
in  exercise  to  allow  those  feelings  to  subside,  or  to  suffer  the 
noble  spirit  of  liberty  that  had  been  awakened  to  be  quenched. 
Such  stirring  orations  as  those  of  Joseph  Warren  were  not  ut- 
tered in  vain ;  and  so  often  as  the  anniversary  of  the  5th  of 
March  returned,  were  the  people  reminded  by  him,  or  by  his 
compatriots  of  kindred  spirit—"  The  voice  of  your  brethren's 
«  blood  cries  to  you  from  the  ground."  The  admonition  had 
its  effect,  and  the  resolutions  of  vengeance  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  until  the  fulness  of  time 
should  come. 

Sir  "William  Johnson  was  too  observing  and  sagacious  a  man 
not  to  note  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  saw  the  gathering  tem- 
pest, and  it  is  believed  to  have  given  him  great  uneasiness. 
His  sympathies,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him,  were  undoubtedly  with  the  people.  He  was  from  the 
body  of  the  people  himself,  havmg  been  the  architect  of  his 
■own  rank  and  fortunes ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with, 
and  yet  survive  him,  represent  the  struggle  in  his  bosom  to 
liave  been  great,  between  those  sympathies  and  his  own  strong 
principtes  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign on  tlie  other— a  sovereign  whom  he  had  served  long  and 
faithfully,  and  who  in  turn  had  loaded  him  with  princely  bene- 
factions. His  domains  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  were 
extensive ;  and  his  influence,  through  a  large  number  of  subordi- 
nfite  officers  and  a  numerous  tenantry,  was  correspondingly 
great.  To  the  Indians,  not  only  of  the  Six  Nations  but  those 
far  in  the  west  beyond,  who  had  fallen  within  the  circle  of  his 
influence  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  subjugation  of 
Pontiac,  he  had  been  as  a  father,  and  they  looked  up  to  him 
with  veneration.  Long  association  with  him,  and  great  respect 
for  his  character — which,  from  its  blunt  honesty,  frankness,  and 
generosity,  not  altogether  devoid  of  that  roughness  incident  to 
a  border  population,  was  well  calculated  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  such  people — had  also  given  to  his  opinions  the  force 
of  legal  authority  among  the  Colonists.  The  population,  aside 
from  the  Indians,  was  chiefly  Dutch,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  while  in  the  interesting  vale  of  the  Schoharie 
Kill,  and  the  upper  district  of  the  Mohawk,  it  was  composed  of 
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the  descendants  of  the  German  Palatinates,  who  had  been  planted 
there  fifty  years  before.  It  was  not  at  that  period  a  very  intel- 
ligent population ;  and  the  name  of  Sir  William,  who  had  been 
their  friend  and  companion  in  peace,  and  their  leader  in  war, 
like  tiiat  of  the  King,  was  a  tower  of  strength.  It  was  very 
natural,  therefore,  that  their  opinions  upon  the  great  political 
questions  then  agitating  the  country,  should  fake  their  com- 
plexion for  the  most  part  fi-om  those  entertained  by  him.  Hence, 
when  the  storm  of  civil  war  commenced,  the  Loyalists  in  that 
valley  were  probably  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  population,  than  in  almost  any  other  section  of 
the  northern  colonies. 

In  connexion  with  the  troubles  which  every  man  of  ordinary 
sagacity  could  not  but  perceive  were  fermenting,  Sir  William 
visited  England  for  the  last  time  in  the  Autumn  of  1773, 
returning  in  the  succeeding  Spring.  He  probably  came  back 
with  his  loyal  feelings  somewhat  strengthened.  It  was  not 
his  fortune,  however,  good  or  ill,  to  see  the  breaking  out  of 
the  tempest,  the  near  approaches  of  which  he  had  been  watch- 
ing with  an  intenseness  of  observation  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  own  personal  interests,  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  involved.  He  died  suddenly,  at  Johnson  Hall,  on  or 
about  the  24th  of  June,  1774. 

It  was  reported  by  his  enemies, — or  rather  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Crown,— that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand,  in  consequence 
of  the  clouds  which  he  sawdarkening  the  political  sky ;  and  such 
an  impression  is  yet  very  generally  entertained.  The  tradition 
IS,  that  on  the  day  of  his  decease  he  had  received  despatches 
from  England,  which  were  handed  to  him  while  sitting  in 
Court,  and  with  which  he  immediately  left  the  Court-house  and 
walked  to  his  own  house.  These  despatches,  it  was  afterward 
reported,  contained  instructions  to  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Indians  in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities. Another  version  of  the  tradition  is,  that  on  the  day  in 
question  he  had  received  despatches  fromBoston,  the  complexion 
of  which,  in  his  own  mind,  indicated  that  a  civil  war  was  near 
and  inevitable.  In  such  an  event  he  saw  that  he  must  either 
prove  recreant  to  his  principles,  or  take  part  against  the 
Crown  ;  and,  to  avoid  either  alternative,  it  has  been  extensively 
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believed  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  hfe.*  But  there  is  no  just 
ground  for  this  uncharitable  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  he  had, 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  received  despatches  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  tenor  of  which,  by  excitement,  may  have  hasten- 
ed the  malady  to  which  his  system  was  predisposed.  It  was  a 
busy  day  at  Johnstown.  The  Circuit  Court  was  iri  session, 
at  which,  however,  Sir  William  was  not  present,  being  engaged 
in  holding  a  treaty  with  some  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  the  Indians  on  that  occasion,  he  alluded 
to  the  despatches  he  had  received,  and  stated  to  them  that 
troubles  were  brewing  between  the  Americans  and  their  King 
— advising  them  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  latter,  who 
had  always  been  benevolent  and  kind  to  them.  "  Whatever 
may  happen,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  you  must  not  be  shaken  out 
of  your  shoes."t 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Sir  William  was  taken  with  a 
fit.  Colonel  Johnson,  his  son,  was  absent  at  the  Old  Fort— dis- 
tant nine  miles.  An  express  was  sent  for  him.  and,  mounting 
a  fleet  English  blood-horse,  he  rode  for  the  Hall  with  al!  possi- 
ble haste.  His  horse  fell  dead  when  within  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  of  the  house,  having  nm  upward  of  eight  miles  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  Colonel  hired  the  horse  of  some  one  standing 
by,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  Hall.  On  entering  the  room, 
he  found  his  father  in  the  arms  of  a  faithful  domestic,  who  at- 
tended upon  his  person.  He  spoke  to  his  parent,  but  received 
no  answer ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterward  the  Baronet  ex- 
pired!—of  apoplexy,  beyond  a  doubt.  This  was  early  in  the 
evening.  While  the  judges  of  the  Court  were  at  supper  in  the 
village,  one  mile  distant,  a  young  Mohawk  Indian  entered  their 
apartment  and  announced  the  event. 

Sir  William  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his 

•  Mr.  Campbell,  in  hia  "Annala,"  favors  this  opinion.  He  SBys— "There  ia 
■omathing  still  myeterioua  connected  with  hia  death.  He  had  heen  out  to  England, 
end  returned  the  previous  Spring.  During  a  visit  which  he  made  ahoiUy  afterword 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  at  Scheneoladj,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  disputes  between  the  Colonies  and  Ihe  Mother  Country. 
He  Uien  said,  ft*  should  ncvtr  tint  to  sti  them  in  a  stale  of  open  uiar."— Jnn.  p.  13. 

f  MS.  Btatimenl  of  a  gentleman  whose  father  was  with  Sir  William  Ibat  morning, 
and  was  present  at  tlielndian  Council. 

t  MS,  statement  of  Colonel  WiUiam  Peeler,  in  posaesaion  of  the  eothor,  CoL  F 
iit  jcl  living  (May,  1837.) 
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son,  Sir  John  Johnson ;  but  the  reins  of  authority,  as  General 
Superintendant  of  the  Indian  Department,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  William,  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  who 
had  long  heen  in  office  as  the  Assistant,  or  Deputy  of  the  old 
Baronet.  This  officer  was  assisted  by  Colonel  Daniel  Claus, 
who  had  likewise  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William.  On  the 
decease  of  his  father,  Sir  John  also  succeeded  to  his  post  as 
Major  General  of  the  militia. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Sir  John  Johnson  not  much  is  known. 
He  was  not  as  popular  as  his  father,  being  less  social,  and  less 
acquainted  with  human  nature  and  the  springs  of  human 
action.  He  accompanied  his  fether  on  some  of  his  warUke  ex- 
peditions, however,  and  probably  saw  considerable  service. 
Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  French  war,  he  was  sent  by 
his  father,  at  the  head  of  a  small  expedition,  to  the  Mohawk  can- 
ton of  Oghkwaga,"  to  arrest  a  Captain  Bull,  and  some  other 
malcontents  and  disaffected  Indians,  who  were  charged  with 
being  engaged  in  an  effort  to  enlkt  the  Six  Nations  in  a  war 
against  some  other  Indians,  or  possibly  to  win  them  over  to  the 
designs  of  Pontiac.  For  this  purpose  young  Johnson  had  a 
choice  corps  of  men  placed  under  his  command,  most  of  whom 
had  served  with  the  Baronet  against  the  French.  He  had  also 
a  detachment  of  Indians  with  him.  The  expedition  was  ar- 
ranged somewhat  with  a  view  of  display— ibr  the  purpose,  as 
it  was  conjectured,  of  giving  eclat  to  the  yonng  commander. 
The  enterprise  was  successful— Bull  and  his  adherents  were 
taken,  and  brought  in  irons  to  Johnstown.  From  thence  they 
were  sent  to  Albany  and  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  were  all 
subsequently  discharged.  Before  the  Revohttiou  comiDenced, 
Sh  John  married  Miss  Mary  Watts,  of  the  city  of  Ncw-York.t 

The  successors  of  Sh-  William  Johnson  did  not,  however,  pos- 
sess the  same  degree  of  moral  power  over  the  population  of 
Tryon  County,  Indian  or  white,  as  had  been  exercised  by  him. 
But  they  nevertheless  derived  essential  aid  from  "  Miss  Molly," 

•  The  author  haa  found  much  difflcully  in  attempting  to  determine  the  orthogro- 
phj  of  this  piaee.  It  is  now  gKnetally  written  Oquaga.  In  the  Congressional  jour- 
nals of  the  Revolution  it  was  spelled  Oneaquaga.  By  some  writers  it  is  written 
Oghquaga.  The  [ate  highly  intelligent  Mohawk  chief,  Norton,  alwaya  wrote  H 
Oghkwaga,  which  orthography  has  bem  adopted  by  the  anthor. 

t  Sister  to  the  late  veoetable  John  Wuts,  who  died  in  September,  183S, 
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who  was  a  woman  of  talents  as  well  as  tact,  and  possessing 
great  influence  among  the  Indians,  who  were  her  own  people. 
Molly  was  in  turn  aided  by  the  counsels  and  exertions  of  her 
brother,  Joseph  Thayendanegea,  who  had  been  much  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Sir  William  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  who, 
on  the  death  of  the  Baronet,  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Guy  Johnson.  These  gentlemen,  however,  (Sir  John  John- 
son, Guy  Johnson,  and  Colonel  Claus,)  living  in  great  splen- 
dour, at,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstown,  and  thus  allied 
with  the  family  of  a  powerful  Mohawk  sachem,  were  stil!  ena- 
bled to  exert  a  decided  influence,  especially  among  the  Indians^ 
They  were  likewise  in  close  official  and  political  alUance  with 
Colonel  John  Butler,  an  opulent  and  influential  gentleman  of 
that  county,  and  his  son  Walter  N.  Butler — names  rendered 
memorable,  if  nothing  worse,  by  association  with  certain  bloody 
transactions,  which  will  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  their  influence— and  no  family  in 
America  had  ever  been  regarded  with  greater  deference  by  the 
surrounding  population  than  that  of  the  Johnson s--'tliey  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  the  principles  now  openly  avowed 
in  Massachusetts,  could  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  that 
colony,  or  even  of  New  England.  Though  less  openly  pro- 
claimed, yet  as  the  waters  of  a  fountain  ooze  through  the  earth 
unseen  until  they  have  gathered  force  enough  to  break  the 
surface  and  gush  forth,  so  was  it  with  the  principles  of  Liberty 
sent  abroad  by  "  the  Boston  rebels,"  as  they  worked  their  way 
up  the  valley  of  the  Mobawk  ;  and  the  successors  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  were  not  long  in  discovering,  that  although  they 
could  still  count  among  their  retainers  a  large  number  of  ad- 
herents, the  leaven  of  civil  liberty  had  nevertheless  been  more 
deeply  at  work  than  they  had  desired,  or  probably  supposed. 
The  celebrated  "  Boston  Pott  Bill,"  enacted  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  that  harbour  in  1773,  had  gone  into 
operation  only  a  month  preceding  the  death  of  Sir  William ; 
and  in  tlie  next  month  subsequent  to  his  decease,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Palatine  district,  warmly  seconding  the 
proposition  of  Massachusetts  for  the  assembling  of  a  general 
Congress,  for  mutual  consultation  and  counsel  in  the  existing 
posture  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  Colonies.     The  original 
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draft  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  is  yet  in  existence,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Col.  Christopher  P.  Yates -a  patriot  who 
embarlied  early  in  the  slniggle,  and  served  to  the  end.  They 
breathed  the  genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  and  as  a  declaration  of 
rights,  are  well  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  fervid  papers  of 
that  day,  which  were  so  powerful  in  their  operation  upon  the 
public  mind.  After  setting  forth  tlie  concern  and  sorrow  felt 
by  the  meeting,  at  the  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  raising  a  revenue  in  the 
American  Colonies,  which  they  held  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  meeting  resolved  :  1st.  That 
they  recognised  the  King  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  would  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  him,  and  would,  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  support  and  maintain  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the ^'ws;,dependence  of  the  Colonies  upon  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  2d.  That  they  considered  it  their  greatest 
happiness  to  be  governed  by  British  laws,  and  would  pay  cheer- 
ful submission  to  them,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so,  consistently 
■  with  the  security  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  English  sub- 
jects, "  which  were  so  sacred  that  they  could  not  permit  them 
to  be  violated''  3d.  That  all  taxes  without  theh  own  consent, 
or  the  consent  of  their  representatives,  were  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional; and  the  acts  of  Parliament  upon  the  subject  were 
denounced,  as  obvious  encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  British  subjecLs.  4th.  That  the  act  closing  the  port 
of  Boston  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants,  whom 
they  considered  to  be  suffering  in  the  common  cause.  5th. 
That  they  would  unite  with  their  brethren  elsewhere,  in  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  the  suffering  poor  in  Boston,  and  in 
"  any  thing  tending  to  support  our  rights  and  liberties."  6th. 
Approving  of  the  calling  of  a  general  Congress,  and  of  the  five 
members  who  had  already  been  appointed  by  their  brethren  of 
New- York.  7th.  That  they  would  abide  by  such  regulations 
as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Congress.  8th.  Appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  correspondence  for  that  district,"  and  recom- 
mending the  other  districts  of  the  county  to  do  the  same. 

The  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  and 
after  adopting  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  setting  forth  wherein   ' 
*  Christopher  P.  Yates,  Isaac  Paris,  and  John  Froy. 
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thosf!  rights  had  been  violated,  they  agreed  upon  an  address  to 
the  King,  exhibiting  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies,  and  praying 
for  his  Majesty's  interposition  for  their  removal.  An  address 
to  the  people  of  British  America  was  likewise  adopted,  together 
with  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  also  a  letter 
to  the  people  of  Canada.*  The  Congress  then  adjourned,  to 
meel  again  in  May,  1775.  The  papers  put  forth  from  that 
august  assembly  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  pubhc  mind. 
They  were  also  highly  extolled  by  Lord  Chatham  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  who  declared,  that  "  In  ail  his  reading  and  ob- 
"servalion— and  it  had  been  his  favourite  study — for  he  had 
"read  Thucydides,  and  had  studied  and  admired  the  master 
"states  of  the  world— for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  saga- 
"city,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  complication  of 
"circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  could  stand  in 
"preference  to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia."t 

The  Provincial  Assembly  of  New- York  was  the  only  le- 
gislature in  the  Colonies  that  withheld  its  approbation  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress — the  loyalists  of  that  Colony  being, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  more  numerous  and  influential  than 
in  any  other  of  the  provinces.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk 
they  were  particularly  zealous  and  active ;  and  the  Johnson 
family,  with  their  associates,  were  ceaseless  in  their  efforts  to 
divert  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  was  but  too  obviously 
abroad. 

But  like  the  bitter  plant  in  the  vegetable  pharmacopceia,  the 
principles  of  liberty  only  thrive  more  rapidly  beneath  a  pres- 
sure, and  the  spark  which  had  been  struck  in  the  Palatine 
district,  they  not  only  found  it  impossible  to  extinguish,  but  a 
measure  of  their  own  adoption  had  the  effect  of  kindling  it  into 
a  blaze — and,  once  kindled,  the  fire  of  liberty  is  as  inextinguish- 
able as  the  Greek. 

In  Massachusetts,  liowever,  other  menacing  measures  be- 
sides the  passage  of  resolutions,  were  adopted  toward  the  close 
of  1774.  Governor  Gage  having  issned  writs  for  the  holding 
of  a  General  Assembly,  in  October,  afterward  counterman  ied 


•  Mr.  R.  H.  Loe  wrote  the  address  to  the  Anieiiutn  people,  and  Mr.  Jaj  tlut  to 
:  people  of  Great  Britain, 
t  Patliainentary  Re^ster. 
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the  writs  by  proclamation.  BiU  the  new  members,  to  the 
number  of  ninety,  maintaining  the  illegality  of  the  proclama- 
tion, met  notwithstanding.  Neither  the  Governor,  nor  any 
substitute,  appearing  to  complete  their  organization,  they 
formed  themselves  info  a  Provincial  Congress,  and  adjourned  to 
Concord.  From  Concord,  after  some  collisions  with  the  Go- 
vernor, they  removed  to  Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
sittings  measures  were  adopted  for  the  public  defence,  and  the 
organization  of  minute  men,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand. 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  were  requested  to  augment 
the  number  to  twenty  thousand.  Governor  Gage  complained 
bitterly  that  the  edicts  of  this  Congress  were  implicitly  obeyed 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Before  the  year  had  expired,  a  royal 
proclamation  was  received,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  mili- 
tary stores  to  America.  This  document  cansed  general  indig- 
nation.  In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  people  at 
once  seized  upon  the  arms  and  ordnance  in  their  public  places 
and  garrisons,  and  other  corresponding  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  Colonial  authorities.  In  the  more  Southern  provinces 
signs  of  jealousy  and  discontent  began  to  be  more  unequivo- 
cally manifested.  A  meeting  of  the  military  officers  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  Lord  Dunmore,  was  held,  at  which  resolutions, 
professing  loyalty  and  looking  rebellion,  were  adopted.  The 
Provincial  Congress  of  Maryland  approved  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Congress ;  and  in  South  Carolina,  Judge  Day- 
ton, in  a  memorable  charge  to  a  Grand  Jury  at  Camden,  set  the 
ball  m  motion  in  that  Colony.  Doctor  Franklin,  being  in  Lon- 
don, was  required  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for 
Plantations,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  petition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutch- 
inson and  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver.  He  supported  the 
petition,  and  was,  the  day  after,  dismissed  by  the  Crown  from 
the  office  of  postmaster  for  the  Colonies. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  an  excitement  thus  increas- 
mg  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  rapidly  extending  the  circle  ot 
its  influence,  would  not  long  be  confined  to  measures  of  re- 
monstrance and  petition.  Most  unfortunate  was  it,  tlierefore, 
that,  just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  all  sagacious  men  saw  by 
the  shadows  what  events  were  coming,  and  all  good  men  were 
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solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the  character  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  a  small  band 
of  bad  ones  adopted  a  course,  well  fitted  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  whole  Indian  race,  and  exasperate  a  portion  of 
them  to  the  highest  pitch  o^  anger  and  revenge.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Colonies  were  about  to  measure  swords  with  one 
of  the  strongest. powers  in  Christendom,  and  to  strike  for  free- 
dom, True  wisdom,  therefore,  requhed  that  the  clouds  of 
Indians  darkening  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  our  border, 
and  in  the  North  forming  an  intermediate  power  between  our 
own  settlements  and  the  country  of  the  anticipated  foe,  should 
be  at  least  conciliated  into  neutrality,  if  not  courted  into  an  al- 
liance. But  a  contrary  course  was  taken  by  some  of  the  fron- 
tier-men of  Virginia,  and  a  hostile  feeling  awakened  by  a 
succession  of  outrages,  unprovoked  and  more  cruet  than  sava- 
ges, as  such,  could  have  committed.  The  well-informed  reader 
will  at  once  anticipate  that  reference  is  now  had  to  the  hostili- 
ties upon  the  Nortli-western  frontier  of  Virginia,  commonly 
known  as  Cresap's  War,  from  the  agency  of  a  subaltern  offi- 
cer of  that  name,  whose  wanton  cmelty  provoked  it,  and  one 
striking  event  of  which  has  rendered  every  American  car 
fomiliar  with  the  name  of  Logan,  the  celebrated  "  Mingo 
Chief."" 

The  wars  and  the  conquests  of  the  Six  Nations  had  been  the 
cause  of  transplanting  many  families,  among  whom  were  some 
of  distinction,  over  the  countries  subjected  to  their  arms. 
Among  these  was  the  family  of  Logan,  the  son  of  SMkeUimus,'\ 
a  distinguished  Cayuga  sachem,  who  had  removed  from  the 
particular  location  of  his  own  tribe,  to  Shamokin,  or  Canestoga, 
within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  executed  the 
duties  of  principal  chief  of  those  of  the  Six  Nations  residing  on 
the  Susquehanna.  He  was  a  man  of  consequence  and  human- 
ity, and  one  of  the  earliest  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  Count  Zinzendorf;  He  was  a  great  friend  to 
the  celebrated  James  Logan,  who  accompanied  "William  Penn 

•  Mingo,  Mengwe,  Maqiias,  and  Iroquois,  are  all  only  dilieienl  names  applied 
to  Ihe  Six  Nations. 

f  Shikeltimrii  was  a  contemporary  of  the  famous  Caiina-Kotege,  and  is  known  in 
Colden'e  History  of  iha  Sii  Natiwia  by  the  different  names  of  Shickcalamy,  ShUala- 
mil,  and  Siici  Calams.—Draki. 
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on  his  !ast  voyage  to  America,  and  who  subsequently  became 
distinguished  in  the  colony  for  his  learning  and  benevolence. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  famous  son  of  Shikellimus,  so  closely- 
identified  with  the  scenes  about  to  he  described. 

Logiin  had  removed  from  his  father's  lodge  at  Shamokin  to 
the  Shawanese  country  on  the  Ohio,  where  he  had  become  a 
chie£  He  was  a  friend  of  the  white  men,  and  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  his  race  ;  not  only  by  right  of  birth,  but  in  consideration 
of  his  own  character.  During  the  Indian  wars  connected  with 
the  contest  with  France,  which  were  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  he  took  no  part,  save  in 
the  character  of  a  peace-maker. 

The  circumstances  which  transformed  this  good  and  just 
man  from  a  sincere  friend  into  a  bitter  foe,  will  appear  in  the 
following  narrative :— It  happened  in  April  or  May  of  1774, 
that  a  party  of  land-jobbers,  wliile  engaged  in  exploring  lands 
near  the  Ohio  river,  were  robbed,  or  pretended  to  have  been 
robbed,  of  a  number  of  horses  by  the  Indians.  The  leader  of 
the  land-jobbers  was  Captain  Michael  Cresap.  Alarmed  at  the 
depredation  upon  their  property,  or  affecting  to  be  so,  Cresap 
and  his  party  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians,  with- 
out investigation,  and  irrespective,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  whom  they  should  attack.  On 
the  same  day,  falling  in  with  two  Indians,  Cresap  and  his  men 
killed  them.  Hearing,  moreover,  of  a  still  larger  party  of  In- 
dians encamped  at  some  distance  below  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Wheeling,  the  white  barbarians  proceeded  thitlier,  and 
after  winning  the  confidence  of  the  sons  of  the  forest  by  pre- 
tended friendship,  fell  upon  and  slaughtered  several  of  their 
number,  among  whom  were  a  part-of  the  iamily  of  the  white 
man's  friend — Logan.* 

Soon  after  this  atrocious  affair,  another  followed,  equally  fla- 
gitious. There  was  a  wliite  setHemout  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  about  thirty  miles  above  "Wheeling,  among  the  Icadino- 
men  of  which  were  one  named  Daniel  Greathouse,  and  another 
named  Tomlinson.     A  party  of  Indians,  assembled  on  tlie  oppo- 

•  Doddridge,  in  Ws  Hiatoty  of  (he  Indian  Wars,  slnlcB  tlmt  no  evidence  of  llio  im- 
puted (heft  was  ever  adduced ;  and  aflirms  his  belief  that  ll.c  report  was  Mso,  and 
ttie  Indiana  innocent,  even  of  a  compurativcly  minor  Ircspasi. 
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site  bank  of  the  river,  having  heard  of  the  murders  committed 
by  Cresap,  determined  to  avenge  their  death,  of  which  resolu- 
tion Greathouse  was  admonished  by  a  friendly  squaw,  who  ad- 
vised him  lo  escape,  while  he  was  recoimoitring  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  numbers.  He  had  crossed  the  river  witli 
thirty-two  men  under  his  command,  and  secreted  them  for  the 
purpose  of  falling  upon  the  Indians  ;  hut  finding  that  they"  were 
too  strong  for  him,  he  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  re-crossed 
the  river,  and,  with  a  show  of  friendship,  invited  them  over  to 
Ml  entertainment.  Without  suspicion  of  treachery  the  Indians 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  while  engaged  in  drinking— some 
of  them  to  a  state  of  intoxication— they  were  set  upon  and 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Here  again,  fell  two  more  of  the 
family  of  Logan— a  brother  and  sister,  the  latter  being  in  a 
situation  of  peculiar  delicacy.  The  Indians  who  had  remained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  trea- 
cherous attaclc,  flew  to  their  canoes  to  rescue  their  friends. 
This  movement  had  been  anticipated  j  and  sharp-shooters,  sta- 
tioned in  ambuscade,  shot  numbers  of  them  in  their  canoes, 
and  compelled  the  others  to  return. 

These  dastardly  transactions  were  enacted  on  the  24th  of 
May.  They  were  soon  followed  by  another  outrage,  which, 
though  of  less  magnitude,  was  not  less  atrocious  in  its  spirit, 
while  it  was  even  more  harrowing  lo  the  feelings  of  the  Indians. 
The  event  referred  to  was  the  murder,  by  a  white  man,  of  an 
aged  and  inoffensive  Delaware  chief  named  the  Bald  Eagle. 
He  had  for  years  consorted  more  with  the  white  people  than 
his  own,  visiting  those  most  frequently  who  entertained  him 
best.  At  the  time  of  his  murder  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
fort  at  the  North  of  the  Kanhawa,  and  was  killed  while  alone, 
paddling  his  canoe.  The  man  who  committed  the  murder,  it 
was  said,  had  been  a  sufferer  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  ;  but 
he  had  never  been  injured  by  the  object  upon  whom  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance.  After  tearing  tlie  scalp  from  his' head,  the 
white  savage  placed  the  body  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  canoe, 
and  sent  it  adrift  down  the  stream.  The  voyage  of  the  dead 
chief  was  observed  by  many,  who  supposed  him  living,  and 
upon  one  of  his  ordintwy  excursions.  When,  however,  the 
deed  became  known,  his  nation  were  not  slow  in  avowals  of 
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engeance,'  Equally  exasperated,  at  about  the  same  time, 
were  the  Shawanese,  against  the  whites,  by  the  murder  of  one 
Df  their  favourite  chiefe,  SUver  Heels,  who  had  in  the  kindest 
manner  undertaken  to  escort  several  white  traders  across  the 
woods  from  the  Ohio  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles.t 

The  consequence  of  these  repeated  outrages,  perpetrated  by 
white  barbarians,  was  the  immediate  commencement  of  an  In- 
dian war,  the  first  leader  of  which  was  Logan,  who,  with  a 
email  party  of  only  eight  warriors,  made  a  sudden  and  alto- 
gether unexpected  descent  upon  a  Muskingum  settlement,  with 
complete  success.  In  the  course  of  the  Summer  great  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk  and 
scaiping-knife.  Logan,  however,  though  smarting  under  a 
keen  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  set  his  face  against  the  practice 
.of  putting  prisoners  to  the  torture,  so  far  as  he  could.  In  one 
instance,  he  so  instructed  a  prisoner  doomed  to  nin  the  gaunt- 
let, as  to  enable  him  to  escape  without  receiving  essential  in- 
jury. In  another  case,  with  his  own  hand  he  severed  the  cord 
which  bound  a  prisoner  to  the  stake,  and  by  his  influence  pro- 
cured his  adoption  into  an  Indian  family. 

To  punish  these  atrocities,  provoked,  as  all  authorities  concur 
in  admitting,  by  the  whites,  a  vigorous  campaign  was  under- 
taken by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  with  a  force 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men.  Eleven  hundred  of 
these  Provincials,  mostly  riflemen,  and  comprising  much  of  the 
chivalry  of  Virginia,  constituting  the  left  wing,  were  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  General  Andrew  Lewis,!  with  instructions 
to  march  direct  for  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhawa ;  while  his  lordship,  proceeding  with  the  right  wing, 
was  to  cross  the  Ohio  at  a  higher  point,  and  fall  upon  the  In- 
dian towns  in  their  rear.  For  reasons  never  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, although  the  cause  of  some  controversy  at  the  time, 
there  was  a  failure  of  the  expected  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Dunmore. 

*  M-Climg.  as  cited  bj  Drake.  f  Heckewelder. 

I  Andrew  Lewifl  was,  in  fact,  only  a  colonel ;  but  he  was  in  (he  chief  command 
of  the  division,  and  a»  he  had  a  brother,  Charles  Lewis,  also  a  colonel,  he  has  been 
designated  as  a  General  by  eouttesy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  dialinauishing  the  com. 
nwnder  from  the  other  oolond. 
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General  Lewis  commenced  his  inarch  on  the  llth  of  Sep- 
tember. His  course  was  direct,  through  a  trackless  wilderness, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  over  which  all  the  supplies  of 
the  army  were  necessarily  to  be  transported  on  pack-horses. 
The  march  was  very  slow  and  tedious — occupying  nineteen 
days.  Arrived  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Kanhawa  with 
the  Ohio,  Lewis  waited  eight  or  nine  days  to  obtain  tidings 
from  Lord  Dunmore,  but  heard  not  a  syllable. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  October,  two  of  Lewis's 
scouts,  who  were  about  a  mile  in  advance,  were  fired  upon  by  a 
larg;e  body  of  Indians;  one  of  the  scouts  was  killed,  and  the  other 
escaped  to  camp  with  the  intelligence.  It  was  yet  half  an  hour 
to  sunrise,  and  instant  dispositions  were  made  to  move  forward 
and  attack.  Just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  the  Indians,  who  were 
advancing  upon  a  like  errand,  were  met,  and  an  engagement 
ensued,  which  continued  with  greater  or  less  severity  through 
the  day.  The  Virginians  had  bivouacked  upon  a  point  of  land 
between  the  two  rivers,  giving  the  Indians  an  important  advan- 
tage of  position,  inasmtich  as,  if  defeated,  retreat  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  former,  while  the  latter  could  fly  at  their  plea- 
sure. But  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Indians,  Their 
numbers  have  been  variously  stated,  from  eight  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred, consisting  of  Shawanese,  Delawarcs,  Mingoes,  Wyandots, 
Cayugas,  and  several  other  tribes,  led  in  chief  by  Logan,  assist- 
ed by  other  celebrated  chiefs,  among  whom  were  Cornstock, 
Ellenipsico,  (his  son,)  and  the  Red  Eagle. 

The  onset  was  impetuous  upon  both  sides.  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis  led  the  right  of  the  Virginians,  and  was  in  advance. . 
He  fell  almost  at  the  first  fire,  mortally  wounded,  and  shortly 
afterward  expired— having  walked  back  to  his  own  camp. 
The  Virginians,  like  the  Indians,  sought  every  advantage  by 
fighting  from  the  shelter  of  trees  and  bushes ;  but  m  the  first 
part  of  the  engagement  the  advantages  were  with  the  Indians, 
and  two  of  tlie  Virginia  regiments,  after  severe  loss,  especially 
in  officers,  were  compelled  to  give  way.  Colonel  Fleming,  who 
commanded  the  left,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  by  two  balls  through  his  arm  and  another  through 
the  breast,  bravely  kept  the  field  for  some  time,  cheering  his 
men,  and,  urging  them'  not  to  lose  an  inch  of  ground,  directed 
them  to  outflank  the  enemy.     But  the  assault  of  the  Indians 
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was  vigorous  and  their  fire  so  severe,  that  the  left,  like  the 
right,  was  yielding,  when,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  Colonel 
Field's  regiment  was  brought  with  great  spirit  and  resolution 
mto  the  action,  by  which  timely  movement  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  were  reuieved.  Theimpetuosityof  thelndianswaschecked, 
and  they  were  in  turn  forced  to  retreat— falling  back  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  rude  breast-work  of  logs  and  brush-wood, 
which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  construct  for  the  occa- 
sion. Colonel  Field  was  killed  at  the  moment  his  gallant 
regiment  had  changed  the  aspect  of  the  battle,  and  h^  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Isaac  Shelby,  afterward  the  brave  and 
hardy  old  Governor  of  Kentucky, 

The  Indians  made  a  valiant  stand  at  their  breast-work,  de- 
iending  their  position  until  nearly  night-fall.  For  several  hours 
every  attempt  to  dislodge  them  was  unsuccessful ;  the  savages 
fighting  like  men  who  had  not  only  tJicir  soil  and  homes  to 
protect,  but  deep  wrongs  to  avenge.  '■  The  voice  of  the  mighty 
Cornstock  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of 
battle,  calhng  out  to  his  warriors,  '  Be  strong !  Be  strong !' 
And  when,  by  the  repeated  charge  of  the  Virginians,  some  of 
his  warriors  began  to  waver,  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  his  toma- 
hawk into  the  head  of  a  coward  who  was  attempting  to  fly."*  i 
The  action  had  continued  extremely  hot  until  past  twelve 
o'clock,  after  which  it  was  abated  at  intervals,  though  a  scat- 
tering lire  was  kept  up  most  of  the  time  during  the  day.  To- 
ward night,  finding  thai  each  successive  attack  upon  the  line  of 
the  Indians  in  front  but  weakened  his  own  force,  without  ma- 
kmg  any  perceptible  impression  upon  the  Indians,  and  rightly 
judging  that  if  the  latter  were  not  routed  before  dark,  the'^con- 
test  must  be  resumed  under  at  least  doubtful  circumstances  on 
the  following  day,  a  final  attempt  was  made  to  thro*  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  rear.  Three  companies  were  detached  upon 
this  service,  led  by  Captain  Shelby.  '  The  ground  favoured  the 
enterprise.  Availing  themselves  of  the  tall  weeds  and  grass 
upon  the  bank  of  a  creek  flowing  into  the  Kanhawa,  those 
companies  passed  the  flank  of  the  Indian  ranks  unobserved, 
and  falling  vigorously  upon  their  rear,  drove  them  from  their 
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lines  with  precipitation.  Night  came  on,  and  the  Indians, 
supposing  Uiat  reinforcements  of  the  Virginians  had  arrived, 
fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  continued  their  retreat  to  the  Scioto. 
They  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  taking  many  scalps— the 
bodies  of  a  few  stragglers  only  falling  into  their  possession.  In 
the  official  account  it  was  stated  that  they  scalped  numbers  of 
their  own  warriors,  to  prevent  the  Virginians  from  doing  it. 
Of  those  Indians  first  killed,  the  Virginians  scalped  upward  of 
twenty.*  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  never  known.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  severe ;  since,  in  addition  to  the  killed  and 
wounded  borne  away,  numbers  of  the  slain  were  thrown  into  the 
river,and  thirty-three  of  their  warriors  were  found  dead  upon  the 
field  on  the  following  day.  The  loss  of  the  Virginians  was  hke- 
wise  severe.  Two  of  their  colonels  were  killed,  four  captains, 
many  subordinate  officers,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  privates, 
besides  a  much  larger  number  wounded.t 

Arrived  at  Chilicothe,  a  council  of  the  Indians  was  convened 
to  debate  upon  the  question  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Corn- 
stock,  it  was  said,  had  been  opposed  to  givhig  battle  at  Point 
Pleasant,  but  had  resolved  to  do  his  best  on  being  overruled  in 
council.  Having  been  defeated,  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  de- 
manded of  the  council,  "  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  The  Long 
"  Knives  are  coming  upon  us  by  two  routes.  Shall  we  turn 
"out  and  fight  them?"  No  response  being  made  to  the  ques- 
tion, he  continued,  "  Shall  we  kill  all  o^ir  squaws  and  chil- 
"  dren,  and  then  fight  until  we  are  all  killed  ourselves  ?"  As 
before,  all  were  silent ;  whereupon  Cornstock  struck  his  toma- 
hawk into  the  war -post  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  council, 
and  remarked  with  emphasis :  "  Since  you  are  not  inclined  to 
"fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace."X    Saying  which,  he  re- 


t  Offitial  Report. 

\  Doddridge  slates  the  number  of  killed  at  75,  and  of  wounded  at  140.  In  IheosU- 
wate  given  in  the  test,  Thatcher  has  been  followed.  It  is  etated  by  Drake,  that  a 
Blmtagem  was  resorted  Join  this  aclion  by  the  Viiglnians,  similar  to  one  that  had  bean 
pracUaed  in  the  early  New  England  war  of  the  Indians  at  Pawtucket.  The  Virginians, 
concealing  theroselves  behind  treea,  would  hold  out  Ib^r  hats  fiom  behind  and  draw 
thefiteof  the  Indiana;  thehal  being  in  stanlij  dropped,  [he  Indian  warrior  who  had 
broaght  it  down,  supposing  that  he  had  killed  the  owner,  would  rush  forward  to  ao- 
cure  (he  scalp  of  his  inpposed  victim — only  lo  fall  beneath  an  unexpected  tomahawk. 

I  Doddridge. 
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paired  to  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmore,  who,  having  descended 
the  Ohio,  was  now  approachino;  the  Scioto. 

Meantime  General  Lewis,  having  buried  liis  dead,  and  made 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  moved  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy— re- 
solved upon  his  extermination.  He  was  soon  afterward  met  by 
a  counter-order  from  Lord  Dunmore,  which  he  disregarded ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Governor  visited  Lewis  in  his  own 
camp,  that  a  reluctant  obedience  was  exacted.  Meantime  the 
negotiation  proceeded,  but  under  circumstances  of  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  Tirginians,  who  were  careful  to  admit  only  a 
small  number  of  the  Indians  into  their  encampment  at  any  one 
time.  The  chief  speaker  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  Corn- 
stock,  who  did  not  fail  to  charge  the  whites  with  being  the  sole 
cause  of  the  war— enumerating  the  provocations  wliich  the 
Indians  had  received,  and  dwelling  with  peculiar  force  upon 
the  murders  committed  m  the  family  of  Logan.'  This  lofty 
chief  himself  refused  to  appear  at  the  council.  He  was  in  fa- 
vour of  peace,  but  his  proud  spirit  scorned  to  ask  for  it;  and  he 
remained  in  his  cabin,  brooding  m  melancholy  silence  over  his 
own  wrongs. 

Of  so  much  importance  was  his  name  considered  by  Lord 
Dunmore  however,  Uiat  a  special  messenger  was  despatched  to 
•scertam  whether  he  would  accede  to  the  articles  of  peace 
This  messenger  was  Colonel  John  Gibson,  an  oificer  in  Dun- 
more's  army,  and  afterward  a  man  of  some  distinction.  The 
■'  Mingo  Chief"  did  not  dissent  from  the  terms,  but  gave  not  his 
sanction  without  an  eloijuent  rehearsal  of  his  grievances— rela. 
ting,  in  full,  the  circumstances  of  the  butchery  of  his  own 
enure  family,  to  avenge  which  atrocities  he  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet.  His  conference  with  Gibson  took  place  in  a  solitary 
wood,  and  at  its  close,  he  charged  him  with  the  celebrated 

•  Comaloctt  was  a  truly  great  man.  Cot.  Wilson,  who  waa  preaent  at  tha 
Interview  between  the  Chief  and  Lord  Dunmore,  ihua  anealis  of  the  chieflain's 
bearrn.  on  the  eeeaaion  ,  "  Wh.n  he  aroee,  he  wa,  in  no  wiee  eonf.,,!  or  da.ol«l 
ho.  .j.h.  in  a  dialin,  and  ..d.hie  ,oiee,  wilhon.  ,am,„Hn.  o^X  -td  2 
peenhar  empha.,,.    Hi,  I<.,1„,  ,hi|,  addreaaing  D.nnmrC  ..re  trrd,  LZ  'Id 

Peorek  Henrj  and  R.ehard  Henr,  Lee  ;   bn,  ne,e,  ha,e  I  heaM  one  wtroaepT™ 
ofdetiveryanrpasaedlhoaeofComaloclt."  epowan 
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Speech  to  Lord  Duiimore,  which  1ms  become  familiar  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken : — 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him.  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold 
and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the 
last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an 
advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  ray  love  for  the  whites,  that  my 
countrymen  pointed,  as  they  passed,  and  said,  'Logan  is  the 
friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived 
with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the 
lastSpringjin  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  therela- 
tionsof  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature. 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed 
many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country, 
I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace ;  but  do  not  harbour  a  thought 
that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  feit  fet^r.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan'.'.   Not  one." 

This  speech  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  o£  the  most  elo- 
quent passages  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Jeffersoi]  remark- 
ed of  it — "  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
"  and  of  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe 
"  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  su- 
"  perior  to  it ;"  and  an  American  statesman  and  scholar,* 
scarcely  less  ilhistriousthan  the  author  of  this  noble  euiogium, 
has  subscribed  to  that  opinion.t 

*  De  Will  Clinton. 

t  Thatcher's  Ind.  Biography.  Itiadut  in  candour  lo  stale,  that  the  authenticity  of 
this  oelebraled  speech  has  bten  questioned.  On  the  fits!  pubhcation  of  Jefferson's 
Notes,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Cresap  made  a  great  out<^^y  against  the  charge 
of  his  having  murdered  Logan's  family.  Among  other  arguments  in  his  defence, 
it  was  contended  that  (he  speech  attributed  to  Logan  had,  in  substance  and  almost 
in  words,  been  delivered  to  the  General  .Aasembly  of  Vir^nia  by  a  sachem  named 
Lonan,  twenty  years  before  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  speedi 
referred  to  wasdiseovered  in  the  travels  of  Robin,  a  Frenchman,  who  visited  theCo- 
lonies  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  oftho  Revolution.  The  passage  stands  ihusin 
the  English  translation  of  "  Robin's  New  Travels  in  America :" — 

"Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  anno  1754: — 

"  Lonan  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  tho  white  men. 
You  are  sensible  he  neVer  knew  w'.iat  fear  is— that  he  never  turned  his  hack  in  the 
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Lord  Daiimore,  it  is  believed,  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace— from  motives  of  humanity,  we  are  ready  to  believe,  al- 
though writers  of  less  charity  have  attributed  his  course  to  a 
more  unworthy  feelmg.  Peace,  therefore,  was  the  result  of  the 
council.  But  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  the  Indian  war- 
riors coiild  not  have  retired  to  their  respective  tribes  and  homes, 
with  any  feehogs  of  particular  friendship  toward  the  white  men. 
On  the  contrary,  the  pain  of  defeat,  and  the  loss  of  the  warriors 
who  fell,  were  causes  of  irritating  reflection,  in  addition  to  the 
original  and  grievons  wrong  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Cresap  and  Greathouse.  The  Six  Nations,  as  a  confederacy, 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  war  of  the  Virginia  border  ;  but  many 
of  their  warriors  were  engaged  in  it,  especially  the  Cayngas,  to 
which  nation  Logan  belonged,  and  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions colonized  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehaima  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Shamokin.  These,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  re- 
turned from  the  contest  only  to  brood  longer  over  their  accu- 
mulated wrongs,  and  in  a  temper  not  over-incJined  to  cultivate 
the  most  amicable  relations  with  the  Colonies.  In  one  word, 
the  temper  of  the  whole  Indian  race,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oneidas,  was  soured  by  theseoccurrencesof  the  year  1774; — a 

day  of  battle.  No  one  hag  more  love  for  Ihe  white  men  than  I  have.  The  war  tre 
have  had  with  them  baa  been  long  and  bloody  on  both  sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have 
run  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted  therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat 
it— let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men.  I  will  forget  out  injuries  ;  the  interest  of-my 
country  demands  it,  I  will  forget— but  difficult,  indeed,  is  the  task  I  Yes,  I  will 
forget  that  Major  — —  cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  Iheir  canoes,  my  wife, 
my  children,  my  fdther,  my  mother,  and  all  my  kindred.  This  roused  me  to  deeda 
of  vengeance!  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself,  twill  die  content  if  my  cotnlry  ia 
once  more  at  peace.  But  when  Lonan  shall  bo  nomore,  who,  alaa!  wdldropatear 
to  the  memory  of  J^onan  1 " 

If  the  date  to  this  speech  be  the  true  one,  there  is  an  end  to  ihe  claim  of  Logan. 
But  the  resemblance  in  many  mannsetipls,  between  the  figures  4  and  7,  is  so  close 
aa  to  induce  a  belief,  (Dr.  Barton's  Journal  of  1808  lo  the  contrary  notwithstanding) 
that  the  error  may  have  been  made  by  the  English  translator.  This  opinionls 
strengthened  by  the  similarity  between  the  name  ^ten  by  Robin,— ioTum— and 
Lagan.  The  difference  consists  in  a  single  letter,  and  might  well  have  been  Ihe  er- 
ror of  tbo  Frenchman,  when  writing  Ihe  identical  story  of  Logan.  In  the  course  of 
his  investigations,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  furnished  with  a  note,  written  by  Logan,  and 
E«it  to  a  white  setdement,  attached  to  o  war-club,  by  the  hand  of  an  Indian  runner, 
Heckewelder  also  says  the  speech  was  authcnacated  by  Col.  Gibson,  and  adds  :— 
"For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  deliveied  precisely  as  it  was  related  lo  us, 
with  this  only  difFerence,  that  it  possessed  a  force  and  expression  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, which  it  is  impossible  to  translate  into  our  own." 
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most  unfortunate  circumstance,  since  events  were  then  follow- 
ing in  rapid  succession,  which  within  a  twelvemonth  rendered 
the  friendship  of  the  nations  not  only  desirable,  but  an  object 
of  vast  importance. 

Bnt  before  the  direct  narrative  leading  to  those  events  is  re- 
sumed, it  may  be  well  to  end  the  melancholy  tale  of  Logan, 
"  which  can  be  dismissed  with  no  relief  to  its  gloomy  colours." 
After  the  peace  of  Chilicothe  he  sank  into  a  state  of  deep  mental 
depression,  declaring  that  life  was  a  torment  to  him.  He  be- 
came in  some  measure  delirious  ;'  went  to  Detroit,  and  there 
yielded  himself  to  habits  of  intoxication.  In  the  end  he  became 
a  victim  to  the  same  ferocious  cruelty  which  had  already  ren- 
dered him  a  desolate  man.  Not  long  after  the  treaty,  a  party 
of  whites  murdered  him  as  he  was  returning  from  Detroit  to 
his  own  country .t 

•  AUeo's  Biog.  Die  t  Thatcher 
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Unyielding  courao  of  the  parent  Glovern me nt—EHbrls  of  llieEailof  nhathamuniK 
vailing— Address  lo  the  Crown  from  Neiv-Yorh — Leslie's  Expetlitio  to  Salem — 
Affair  of  Lexington— Unwise  movements  of  Tryon  Coantj  lojal  sta— Rea  I  on 
—Public  meelingB— The  Sammons  family— Interference  of  the  Johnsons— 
Quarrel  at  Caughnawaga — Spirited  indications  at  Cherry  Vallev— CounteracI  ag 
efforts  of  the  Johnsons  among  thar  retainers— Intrieuea  wilh  the  Ind  ana— 
Massachusetts  attempts  the  same — Correspondence  wilh  the  Stofkbr  dge  Ind  ans 
-Letter  to  Mr.  Kiikland— His  removal  by  Guy  Johnson— Ncut  ally  ol  tho 
Oneidas— Intercepted  despatch  from  Brant  to  the  Oneidas — Apprehensions  rf 
Guy  Johnson— Correspondence — Farther  precautions  of  the  Committees- Re- 
verence for  the  Laws— Letter  of  Guy  Johnson  lo  the  Coramillees  of  Albany  and 
Schenectady — Substance  of  the  reply. 

The  parent  government  did  not  relax  its  coercive  measures, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  now  venera- 
ble for  his  years,  who,  after  a  long  retirement,  returned  once  more 
into  public  life,  to  interpose  his  eloquence  and  the  influence  of 
his  great  name  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies.  His  lordship's  ad- 
dress to  the  King  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston, 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  His  conciliatory  bill  was 
also  rejected.  On  the  26th  of  January,  Messrs.  Bolland, 
Franklin,  and  Lee,  the  Committee  from  the  Colonies,  charged 
with  presenting  the  petition  of  the  Continental  Congress  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  after  an  angry  debate  they  refused  to  T' 
by  a  decisive  vote.  Meantime  bills  were  passed,  by  h 
jorities,  restraining  all  the  thirteen  Colonies,  excepting  only 
New- York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  foreign  commerce  other  than  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies.  The  Eastern  States  were  likewise  ex- 
cluded from  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  But  notwith- 
standing that,  from  motives  of  policy,  New- York  had  been 
thus  excepted  from  the  restraining  law,  its  locfll  legislature  was 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  preparing  a  memorial  to  the 
Crown  for  .1  redress  of  grievances — a  fact  which  the  ministers 
soon  learned,  and  not  without  mortification.  The  New- York 
address  was  a  strong  denunciation  of  the  measures  of  the 
Government  toward  the  Colonies,  and  an  energetic  appeal  for 
redress.  "  We  feel,"  said  they,  -'the  most  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote a  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  parent  state,  which  can 
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be  rendered  permanent  and  solid  only  by  ascertaining  the  line 
of  Parliamentary  authority  and  American  freedom,  on  just, 
equitable,  and  constitutional  grounds.  "  *  •  From  the  year 
1683  till  the  close  of  the  late  war,  they  had  enjoyed  a  legisla- 
tureconsistingofthreedist!nctbranches,aGovernor,  Council,  ajid 
general  Assembly ;  under  which  political  frame  the  representa- 
tives had  uniformly  exercised  the  right  of  their  own  civil  go- 
vernment, and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Colony,  It 
is,  therefore,  with  inexpressible  grief  that  we  have  of  late 
years  seen  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament,  subver- 
sive of  that  constitution  under  which  the  good  people  of  this 
Colony  have  always  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  so 
highly  and  deservedly  prized  by  their  fellow-subjects  of  Great 
Britain,"  Adverting  to  the  essential  privilege  of  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage,  they  "  view  with  horror  the  construction 
of  the  statute  of  the  35th  of  Henry  the  YIII.  as  held  up  by  the 
joint  address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  in  1769,  advising 
his  Majesty  to  send  for  persons  guilty  of  treasons  and  mispri- 
sions of  treasons,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  order 
to  be  tried  in  England  ;"  and  they  "  are  equally  alarmed  at  the 
late  acts,  empowering  his  Majesty  to  send  persons  gtiihy  of 
offences  in  one  colony,  to  be  tried  in  another  or  wilhin  the 
realm  of  England."  They  complain  of  the  act  of  7th  of 
George  the  III,  requiring  the  legislature  of  this  Colony  to  make 
provision  for  the  expense  of  the  troops  quartered  among  them ; 
of  the  act  suspending  their  legislative  powers  till  they  should  h  ave 
complied ;  and  of  the  Uuebec  act ;  considering  themselves  as 
interested  in  whatever  may  affect  their  sister  Colonies ;  they  can- 
not help  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  their  brethren  in  Massa- 
chusetts, from  the  operation  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament 
passed  relative  to  that  province,  and  earnestly  remonsirating  in 
their  behalf.  "We  claim,"  said  they,  "but  a  restoration  of  those 
rights  wliich  we  enjoyed  by  general  consent  before  the  close  of 
the  last  war  ;  we  desire  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  that 
ancient  government  to  which  we  are  entitled  by  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  by  which  alone  can  be  secured 
to  us  the  rights  of  Englishmen."  The  address  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Burke,  but  was  never  called  up.* 

*  Holmes's  Annais. 
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A  new  Provincial  Congress  was  assembled  in  Massadiusetts 
in  February,  which,  anticipating  that  the  parent  Government 
was  preparing  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  that  Colony,  adopted 
farther  means  of  precaution  and  defence— but  with  great  wis- 
dom avoiding  any  thing  like  an  overt  act  of  resistance.  Hos- 
tilities had  wei!  nigh  been  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry, between  Salem  and  Danvers,  by  the  opposition  of  Colonel 
Timothy  Picltering  and  others,  to  Colonel  Leslie,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Salem  by  General  Gage,  to  seize  some  military  stores, 
which  he  hud  beeii  informed  were  collecting  at  the  former 
place.  The  interposition  of  Mr.  Barnard,  the  minister  of  Sa- 
lem, prevented  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  Leslie  returned  to 
Boston  from  a  bootless  errand. 

The  ill-starred  expedition,  by  the  direction  oi  General  Gage, 
to  Concord,  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  on  the  19th  of  April, 
gave  the  signal  of  a  general  rush  to  arms  throughout  most  ol  the 
Colonies.  '  True,  it  was  not  admitted  to  be  a  formal  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts despatched  an  account  of  that  affair  to  Great  Britain,  with 
depositions,  establishing  the  fact  indisputably,  that  both  at 
Concord  and  Lexington  the  firing  had  been  commenced  by 
the  King's  troops^Major  Pitcaim  himself  discharging  the  first 
shot,  at  the  former  place.  But  although  this  message  was  ac- 
companied by  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with 
continued  professions  of  loyalty,  yet  those  professions  were 
sent,  hand  in  hand,  with  a  declaration  that  they  would  "  not 
tamely  submit  to  the  persecution  and  tyranny  "  of  the  existing 
ministry,  and  with  an  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  a  cause 
in  which  they  were  determined  to  die  or  conquer.  It  was  very 
evident,  therefore,  that  reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  a  trial  of  arms  was  near  at  hand.  Of  course  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  public  mind  was  now  at  its  height,  and  those 
who  had  not  taken  sides  could  no  longer  stand  neutral. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  just  as  the  Continental  Congress  was 
about  to  reassemble,  and  just  as  the  exciting  intelligence  waa 
received  trom  Boston,  that,  most  unwisely  for  themselves,  the 
influential  loyalists  of  Tryon  County  undertook  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the 
preceding  Autumn.     A  declaration  in  opposition  to  those  pro- 
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ceedings  was  drawn  up,  and  advantage  taken  of  the  gathciing 
of  the  people  at  a  Court  holden  in  Johnstown,  to  obtain  signa- 
tures. The  discussions  ran  high  upon  the  subjecl,  but  the 
movers  in  the  affair  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  names  of  a 
majority  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  County. 

The  Whigs  in  attendance  at  the  Court  were  indignant  at 
this  proceedure,  and  on  returning  to  their  respective  homfts, , 
communicated  their  feelings  to  Jhose  of  their  neighbors  who 
had  embraced  kindred  principles.  Public  meetings  were  called, 
and  committees  appointed  in  every  district,  and  sub-corn  mi  tteea 
in  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  County.*  The  first  of  these 
public  meetings  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Veeder  in 
Caughnawagu.  It  was  attended  by  about  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, who  assembled,  unarmed,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation, 
and  also  to  erect  a  liberty-pole — -the  most  hateful  object  of  that 
day  in  the  eyes  of  the  loyalists.  Among  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  on  that  occasion,  were  Sampson  Sammons,  an  opulent 
farmer  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  two  of  his  sons, 
Jacob  and  Frederick.  Before  they  had  accomplished  their 
purpose  of  raising  the  emblem  of  rebellion,  the  proceedings 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  accompa- 
.  nied  by  his  brothers-in-law.  Colonels  Claus  and  Guy  Johnson, 
together  with  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  a  large  number  of  their 
retainers,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  Guy  Johnson  mount- 
ed a  high  stoop  and  harangued  the  people  at  length,  and  with 

•  TheCounty  of  Trjon  then  iiicludad  all  Ihe  Colonial  settlemenlH  West  and 
Soiilh-weBt  of  Schenectady.  It  waa  taken  from  AlbanyCountyin  1773,  nnd  named 
in  honour  of  WLUiam  Tryon,  then  Governor  of  iha  Province,  in  1784  the  name 
was  changed  to  Montgomery.  When  formed,  it  embraced  all  that  part  of  the 
Stateljing  West  of  a  line  running  North  and  South,  n  h       n        f 

the  present  County  of  Schoharie.    It  vraa  divided  into  ii      d  h 

again  subdivided  into  smaller  diatricts  or  precincts.    Th    fi        b  in  h 

East,  was  the  Mohawk  district,  embracing  Fori  Hunter  C       hn  h        w 

.and  Kingaborough.    Canajohatie  district,  embracing  Ih     p    se         w  h 

name,  with  all  the  country  South,  including  Cherry  Val  d  Harp  rafi   d    P 

Une  district  North  of  the  river,  and  including  the  tountrj  k  b 

with  Stone  Arabia,  &o.,  and  German  Flatts  and  Kingsland  Districts,  being  then 
the  moat  Western  aettlemenla,  and  the  former  now  known  by  the  same  name.  The 
countyhuildings  were  at  Johnstown,  where,  aa  before  mentioned,  was  the  residence 
of  Sir  William  J<Jinson. — CampbeWa  ^nnali. 
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great  vehemence.  He  dwelt  upon  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  King,  arid  attempted  to  show  the  folly  of  opposing  his  offi- 
cers or  revolting  against  the  authority  of  his  crown.  A  single 
ship,  he  said,  would  be  sniRcicnt  to  capture  all  the  navy  which 
could  be  set  afloat  by  the  Colonies ;  while  on  the  frontiers,  the 
Indians  were  under  his  Majesty's  control,  and  his  arms  were 
sustamed  by  a  chain  of  fortified  posts,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  He  was  very  virulent 
in  his  language  toward  the  disaffected,  causing  their  blood  to 
boil  with  indignation.  But  they  were  unarmed,  and  for  the 
most  part  unprepared,  if  not  indisposed,  to  proceed  to  any  act 
of  violence.  The  orator  at  length  became  so  abusive,  that 
Jacob  Sammons,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himsrif,  imprudently 
interrupted  his  discourse  by  pronouncing  him  a  liar  and  a  vil- 
lain. Johnson  thereupon  seized  Sammons  by  the  throat,  and 
called  him  a  d — d  villain  in  return.  A  scuiHe  ensued  between 
them,  during  which  Sammons  was  struck  down  with  a  loaded 
whip.  On  recovering  from  the  momentary  stnpor  of  the  blow, 
Sammons  found  one  of  Johnson's  servants  sitting  astride  of  his 
body.  A  well-directed  blow  relieved  him  of  that  incumbrance, 
and,  springing  upon  his  feet,  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  prepared 
for  Sght.  Two  pistols  were  immediately  presented  to  his 
breast,  but  not  discharged,  as  Sammons  was  again  knocked 
down  by  the  clubs  of  the  loyalists,  and  severely  beaten.  On 
recQvering  his  feet  once  more,  he  perceived  that  his  Whig 
friends  had  all  decamped,  with  the  exception  of  the  families  of 
the  Fondas,  Veeders,  and  Visschers.*  The  loyalists  also  drew 
off,  and  Jacob  Sammons  returned  to  his  father's  house,  bearing 
upon  his  body  the  first  scars  of  the  Revolutionary  contest  in  the 
County  of  Tryon. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  spirited  of  these  meetings  took 
place  in  Cherry  Valley.  It  was  held  in  the  church,  and  the 
people  entered  into  the  subject  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  that 
they  look  their  children  to  the  assembly,  that  they  might  im- 
bibe lessons  of  patriotism,  as  it  were  at  the  altar — thus  hallow- 
ing the  cause  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  with  the 
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impressive  sanctions  of  religion.  The  oralor  of  the  occasion 
was  an  Indian  interpreter  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Spencer ; 
he  was  nide  of  speech,  but  forcible ;  and,  warming  with  his 
theme,  spoke  with  such  power  and  effect,  that  the  story  of  his 
eloquence  yet  lives  in  the  annals  of  tradition.'  The  result  of 
this  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  strong  counter-declaration, 
condemning  the  proceedings  of  the  loyalists  at  Johnstown,  and 
approving,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  solemn  terms,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

These  proceedings  took  place  early  in  May.  But  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Albany,  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  tiie  Palatine  district,  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  it  appears 
that  the  Johnsons  and  their  powerful  confederates  in  the  Mo- 
hawk district  succeeded,  by  threats,  intimidation,  and  an  array 
of  military  strength,  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  correspond- 
ing declaration  by  the  Whigs.  "  This  County,"  says  the  Pa- 
latine Committee,  "  has  for  a  series  of  years  been  ruled  by  one 
"family,  the  several  branches  of  which  are  still  strenuous  in 
"  dissuading  the  people  firom  coming  into  Congressional  mea- 
"  sijres,  and  have  even,  last  week,  at  a  numerous  meeting  of 
"  the  Mohawk  district,  appeared  with  all  their  dependents  armed 
"  to  oppose  the  people  considering  of  their  grievances :  their 
"  number  being  so  large,  and  the  people  unarmed,  struck  terror 
"  into  most  of  them,  and  they  dispersed."  The  Committee  far- 
ther notified  their  friends  in  Albany,  that  Sir  John  Johnson 
was  fortifying  the  Baronial  Hall,  by  planting  several  swivels 
around  it ;  and  he  had  paraded  parts  of  the  regiment  of  militia 
which  he  commanded,  on  the  day  previous,  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidation,  as  it  was  conjectured.  It  was  likewise  reported 
that  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  settled  in  large  numbers  in  and 
about  Johnstown,  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  had  armed 
themselves  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  ready  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  any  popular  outbreaks  in  favor  of 
the  growing  catise  of  Liberty. 

Strong  suspicions  were  early  entertained  that  the  Johnsons, 
Butlers,  and  Colonel  Glaus,  were  endeavouring  to  alienate  the 
good-will  of  the  Indians  from  the  Colonists,  and  prepare  them, 
in  the  event  of  open  hostilities,  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 

*  And  also  ia  Campbell's  Aanals 
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them.  Thayendanegea,  alias  Joseph  Brant,  as  heretofore  men- 
tioned, was  now  the  secretary  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  the 
superintendent,  and  his  activitj-  was  ceaseless.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  former  friendship  for  Mr.  Kirkiand,  the  faithfiii  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas,  Thayendanegea  was  apprehensive  that 
his  influence  would  be  exerted  to  alienate  the  Indians  from  the 
interests  of  the  Crown,  and  attach  them  to  those  of  the  Colo- 
nists. The  wily  chief  accordingly  attempted  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Ku-kland  from  his  station  ;  and  at  liis  instigation 
a  dissolute  sachem  of  the  Oneidas  preferred  charges  against  the 
minister  to  Guy  Johnson,  the  superintendent.  A  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  Johnson  and  Mr.  liirkland  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  the  latter  sustained  himself  with  force  and 
dignity.  The  Oneida  nation,  moreover,  rallied  to  iiis  support, 
almost  to  a  man  ;  so  that 'the  superintendent  was  oblio^d,  for 
the  time  being,  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  his  Ibrcible  removal.* 

Justice,  however,  both  to  Brant  and  Guy  Johnson,  requires  it 
to  be  slated  that  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  Bostonians  had  already 
been  directed  to  the  importance  of  securing  an  interest  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  anticipation  of  whateve'r 
events  were  to  happen.  To  this  end  a  correspondence  was  open- 
ed through  Mr.  Kirkiand,  even  with  tlie  Mohawks,  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  atfair  of  Lexington 
and  Concord.t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  addi-essed 
Ip  tile  missionary  by  the  Provincial  Congress  : 

To  THE  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland. 

"  Concord,  April  ilk,  1775. 
"Sir, 

"  The  Provincial  Congress  have  thought  it  necessary-  to  ad- 
dress the  sachem  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  with  the  rest  of  the  Six 
Nations,  upon  the  subject  of  the  controrersy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  Colonies.  We  are  induced  to  take 
this  measure,  as  we  have  been  informed  that  those  who  are 
inimical  to  us  in  Canada  have  been  tampering  with  those  na- 
tions, and  endeavouring  to  attach  them  to  tlie  interest  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  deprive  us  of  our  inestimable  rights  and 

»  The  correspondence  referred  to  in  Ihia  passage  was  discovered  bjtheaudior 
among  the  unpublished  papers  of  Mr.  Kirkiand— obliginglj  loaned  for  his  use  bv 
President  Ki  rid  and  of  Boslon. 

t  Sparke'fl  Life  and  Cor.  of  Wwlunglon,  vol.  iii.  Appendix, 
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privileges,  and  to  subjugate  the  Colonies  to  arbitrary  power. 
From  a  confidence  in  your  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  your  country,  we  now  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  address, 
and  desire  you  will  deliver  it  to  the  sachem  of  the  Mohawk 
tribe,  to  be  conununicated  to  the  rest  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and 
that  you  will  use  your  influence  with  them  to  join  with  us  in 
the  defence  Of  our  rights ;  but  if  you  cannot  prevaO  with  them 
to  take  an  active  part  in  this  glorious  cause,  that  you  will  at 
least  engage  them  to  stand  neuter,  and  not  by  any  means  to 
aid  and  assist  our  enemies :  and  as  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the 
name  of  the  sachem  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  we  have  left  it  to  you 
to  direct  the  address  to  him,  in  such  way  as  you  may  think  pro- 
per." 

There  were  at  that  time  dwelling  at  Stockbridge,  in  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  a  remnant  of  the  Mohickanders, 
or  "  River  Indians "  as  they  were  usually  called  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  last  century,  but  latterly  Stockbridge  In- 
dians, from  their  locality.  These  Indians  were  the  remains  of 
the  Muhhekaneew*  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery. They  came  originally,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tions, irom  the  far  West — even  beyond  the  great  lakes.  That 
such  was  their  original  location  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that 
their  language  was  radically  different  from  that  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  and  New  England  Indians  generally,  and  also  from 
the  language  of  the  Five  Nations.  Its  affinities  were  allied  to 
the  Shawanese  and  Chippewa,  affording  farther  evidence  that 
they  had  emigrated  from  the  West,  crossing  the  country  of  the 
Delawares,  and  establishing  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, or  Mohickannittuck  as  the  North  River  was  called.  They 
were  a  powerful  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  numbering 
a  thousand  warriors,  and  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 

•  This  is  the  orthography  of  Dr.  Edwards,  who  was  long  a  missionary  among 
them  at  Stockbridge.  jfleckcwelder  says  Iheir  proper  name  was  Mahicanni.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  system  or 
certainty  in  regard  to  Indian  names  of  persons,  places,  or  things.  For  instance, 
the  author  has  papers  before  him  at  the  time  of  writing,  in  which  the  River  Indians 
are  called  Moheagims,  Miiarigaiu,at -Mahiagana,  (French,)  JlfohicJtanrJers,  (Dutch,) 
Xohiccoas,  (English,)  JUoAuccotu,  MahlcHnders,  Stkaticonki,  Tfiiitn|^«,  Muhheak- 
tamtJis,  and  Che  3tti>heiAo\mw:ks ;  indeed,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  writers  of  di^ 
fbrent,  and  of  eren  the  same  nations,  to  spell  more  by  the  ear  than  by  rule,  until  '.ar 
Indian  names  have  beeo  iniolved  in  almost  ineitiicable  confusion. 
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Upper  Delaware  and  the  Hudson,  together  with  portions  of 
territory  now  included  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  They 
dwelt  mostly  in  little  towns  and  villages,  their  chief  seat  being 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany — called  by  them  Pempo- 
towwuthut-MuhhecanneuWjOr  the  Fire-placeof  the  Nation.  Be- 
coming feeble  and  dispersed  as  the  white  population  increased 
around  and  among  them — although  their  numbers  had  been 
partially  recruited  by  refugees  from  the  Narri^ansetts  and 
^equods,  on  the  conquest  of  those  nations— the  Muhhekaneew 
were  collected  together  at  Stockbridge,  in  1736,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  who,  and  his  son  after  him,  were 
long  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  tribe.  They  were  ever  faithful 
to  the  English,  having  been  actively  employed  by  General 
Shirley  to-range  the  country  between  Lake  George  and  Mon- 
treal, during  the  French  war  ending  in  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
nada.' 

*  Brown,  in  his  pamphlet  History  of  Schoharie,  ^ves  a  singular  tradition  in  re- 
gard to  the  kings  of  the  Mohawks,  of  which  I  have  founil  no  other  mention.  The 
Mohawks  and  River  Indiajiswere  once  hitter  enemies,  the  former  tiecoming  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  latter.  Brown  states  that  the  last  hattle  between  the  Mo- 
hegana  and  Mohawks  look  place  on  Wanton  Island,  in  the  Hudson  River,  not  far 
from  Catskill.  The  question  between  them  was,  which  should  have  the  honour  of 
naming  their  king,  or  which  should  have  the  preferencein  the  kingly 'honours.  Both 
nationa  collected  their  utmost  strength  upon  that  island,  for  the  purpose  of  a  final 
decisioD,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle,  which  continued  during  the  whole  day.  To- 
ward night  the  Mohawks,  finding  that  the  Mohegans  were  likely  to  prove  an  over- 
match for  them,  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  stratagem,  for  which  purpose  they 
suddenly  took  to  flight,  and  gained  another  island  in  the  evening.  They  here 
kindled  a  great  number  of  lires,  and  spread  their  blankela  on  some  bushes,  gathered 
and  disposed  aroimd  them  for  (hat  purpose,  as  though  they  themselves  had  encamped 
by  their  (ires  as  usual.  The  Mohegans  following  on,  landed  upon  the  island  in  the 
depth  of  night,  and  were  completely  taken  in  by  the  deception.  Suppoang  that  the 
Mohawks  were  sleeping  soundly  beneath  thdr  blankets,  after  their  fatigue,  the  Mo- 
hegans crept  up  with  the  greatest  silence,  and  pouring  a  heavy  lire  upon  the  blank- 
ets, rushed  upon  them  with  knives  and  tomahawks  in  hand,  making  the  air  to  nng 
with  their  yells  as  they  fell  to  cutting  and  slashing  the  blankets  and  bushes  instead 
of  Indians  beneath  them.  Just  at  the  motnetit  of  their  greatest  confusion  and  exul- 
tation, the  Mohawks,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush  Hat  upon  the  ground  at  a  little 
distance,  poured  a  murderous  lire  upon  their  foes,  whoifi  figures  were  rendered  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  the  light  of  thdr  fires,  and  rushing  impetuously  upon  them,  killed 
the  greater  part  and  made  prisoners  of  the  residue.  A  treaty  was  (hen  concluded, 
by  which  the  Mohawks  were  to  have  (he  king,  and  the  Moliegans  were  to  hold  them 
in  reverence,  and  call  them  "Uncle."  Hendrick  was  the  king  first  named  such  by 
the  Mohawks,  after  this  decisive  victory,  "  who  lived  to  a  great  aga,"  says  Brown, 
"  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George  under  Sir  William  Johnson,"— JuiJiar, 
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The  relations  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  with  the  Oneidas 
had  become  intimate,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  negotiations 
had  even  then  commenced  between  the  two  tribes,  which  a  few 
years  afierward  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  Stockbridge  In- 
dians to  the  Oneida.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  when  the 
troubles  began  to  thicken,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts sent  a  message  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  apprising 
them  of  the  gathering  tempest,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  culti- 
vate a  good  understanding  between  them.  The  Indians,  in 
return,  dispatched  Captain  Solomon  Ahhaunnauwaumtit,  their 
chief  sachem,  to  the  Congress,  to  make  a  reply,  and  on  the  11th 
9f  April  he  delivered  the  folio  wing  speech: 

"  Brothers  :  We  have  heard  you  speak  by  your  letter— we 
tliank  you  for  it— we  now  make  answer. 

"  Brothers  :  You  remember  when  yon  first  came  over  the 
great  waters,  I  was  great  and  you  was  little,  very  small.  I  then 
took  you  in  for  a  friend,  and  kept  you  under  my  arms,  so  that 
no  one  might  injure  you  ;  since  that  time  we  have  ever  been  true 
friends ;  there  has  never  been  any  quarrel  between  us.  But 
now  our  conditions  are  changed.  You  are  become  great  and 
tall.  You  reach  to  the  clouds.  You  are  seen  all  around  the 
world,  and  I  am  become  small,  very  little.  I  am  not  so  high 
as  your  heel.  Now  you  take  care  of  me,  and  I  look  to  you  for 
protection. 

"  Brothers  :  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  this  great  quarrel  be- 
tween you  and  Old  England.  It  appears  that  blood  must  soon 
be  shed  to  end  this  quarrel.  We  never  till  this  day  understood 
the  foundation  of  this  quarrel  between  you  and  the  country 
you  came  from. 

"Brothers:  Whenever  I  see  your  blood  running,  you  will 
soon  find  me  about  to  revenge  my  brother's  blood.  Although 
I  am  low  and  very  small,  I  will  gripe  hold  of  your  enemy's 
heel,  that  be  cannot  run  so  fast,  and  so  light,  as  if  he  had  no- 
tliing  at  his  heels. 

"  Brothers  :  You  know  I  am  not  so  wise  as  yon  are,  there- 
fore I  ask  your  advice  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  I  have 
been  thinking,  before  you  come  to  action,  to  take  a  rnn  to  the 
westward,  and  feel  the  mind  of  my  Indian  brethren,  the  Six 
Nations,  and  know  how  they  stand — whether  they  are  on  you 
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side  or  for  your  enemies.  If  I  find  they  are  against  you,  1 
will  try  to  turn  their  minds.  I  think  tliey  will  listen  to  me,  for 
they  have  always  looked  this  way  for  advice,  concerning  all 
important  news  that  conies  from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  If  they 
hearken  to  me,  you  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  danger  behind 
yoii.  However  their  minds  are  affected,  you  shall  soon  know 
by  me.  Now  I  think  I  can  do  you  more  service  in  this  way 
than  by  marching  off  immediately  to  Boston,  and  staying  there ; 
it  may  be  a  great  while  before  blood  runs,*  Now,  as  I  said,  you 
are  wiser  than  I ;  I  leave  this  for  your  consideration,  whether  I 
come  down  immediately  or  wait  till  I  hear  some  blood  is  spilled. 

"  Brothers  :  I  would  not  have  you  think  by  this  that  we 
are  falling  hack  from  our  engagements.  We  are  ready  to  do 
any  thing  for  your  relief,  and  shall  be  guided  by  your  counsel. 

"  Brothers  :  One  thing  I  ask  of  you,  if  you  send  for  me 
to  J3ght,  that  you  will  let  me  fight  in  my  own  Indian  way,  I 
am  not  used  to  fight  English  fashion,  therefore  you  must  not 
expect  I  can  train  like  your  men.  Only  point  out  to  me  where 
your  enemies  keep,  and  that  is  all  I  shall  want  to  know," 

Two  days  afterward  the  Congress  directed  the  following  re- 
ply to  be  made  to  the  Moheakounnuck  tribe,  through  their 
chieftain : 

"Brothers:  We  this  day,  by  the  delegate  from  Stock- 
bridge,  first  heard  of  your  friendly  answer  to  our  speech  to  you 
by  Captain  Wiiliam  Goodrich,  which  answer  we  are  told  yon 
made  to  us  immediately  by  a  letter,  which  we  have  not  yet  re 
ceived.     Wo  now  reply  : 

"Brothers:  You  say  that  yon  were  once  great,  but  that 
you  are  now  little  ;  and  that  we  were  once  little  and  are  now 
great.  The  Supreme  Spirit  orders  these  things.  Whether  we 
are  little  or  great,  let  us  keep  tiie  path  of  friendship  clear,  which 
our  fathers  made,  and  in  which  we  have  both  travelled  to  this 
time.  The  friends  of  the  wicked  counsellors  of  our  King  fell 
upon  us,  and  shed  some  blood  soon  after  we  spake  to  you  last 
by  letter.    But  we,  with  a  small  twig,  killed  so  many,  and 

•  A  campanj  of  minute -men,  compofod  of  the  Stocdbrldgc  Tariians,  wasorgan- 
izad  by  the  MaasachuseMs  Congress  before  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Thej  were 
raUined  in  serrice  some  time  after  llie  vim  began,  and  Game  down  and  jnaed  tha 
camp  atCambridge, — Sjivki. 
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frightened  tliem  so  much,  that  they  have  shut  themselves  up  in 
our  great  town,  called  Boston,  which  they  have  made  strong. 
We  have  now  made  our  hatchets,  and  all  our  instruments  of 
war,  sharp  and  bright.  All  the  chief  counsellors,  who  live  on 
this  side  the  great  water,  are  sitting  in  the  grand  Council 
House  in  Philadelphia ;  when  they  give  the  word,  we  shall  all 
as  one  man,  fall  on,  and  drive  our  enemies  out  of  their  strong 
fort,  and  follow  them  till  they  shall  take  their  hands  out  of  our 
pouches,  and  let  us  sit  in  our  council-house,  as  we  used  to  do, 
and  as  our  fathers  did  in  old  times. 

"Brothers:  Though  you  are  small,  yet  you  are  wise. 
Use  your  wisdom  to  help  us.  If  you  think  it  hest,  go  and 
smoke  your  pipe  with  your  Indian  brothers  toward  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  tell  them  of  all  you  hear  and  all  you  see ;  and 
let  us  know  what  their  wise  men  say.  If  some  of  your  young 
men  should  have  a  mind  to  see  what  we  are  doing,  let  them 
come  down  and  tarry  among  our  warriors.  We  will  provide 
for  them  while  they  are  here. 

"  Brothers  :  When  you  have  any  trouble,  come  and  tell  it 
to  us,  and  we  will  help  you." 

"  To  Captain  Solomon  Akhaunnauwau?nut,  chief  Sachem  of 
the  Moheakounnuck  Indians." 

These  documents  have  been,  thus  incidentally  introduced, 
not  only  as  being  connected  with  the  main  history,  and  also  as 
being  interesting  in  themselves,  but  in  justice  to  Guy  Johnson ; 
since,  in  regard  to  his  own  measures  of  defensive  preparation, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  facts,  going  to  warrant  his 
suspicions  that  an  extraneous  influence  was  exerting  over  the 
subjects  of  his  general  superintendency ;  and  it  can  hardJy  be 
supposed  that  he  was  kept  altogether  in  ignorance,  either  of 
the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Kirkland  or  of  that  with  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians,  through  whom,  probably,  the  Bostonians  were 
at  the  same  time  holding  intercourse  with  the  Six  Nations. 
These  circumstances  couid  not  but  awaken  a  lively  jealousy,  in 
regard  to  the  movements  of  tlie  white  people  among  the  in- 
-  dians  under  his  charge,  and  especially  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, Accordingly,  although  in  the  month  of  February  the 
superintendent  liad  not  been  able  to  elfect  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Kirkland  from  his  station  among  the  Oneidas,  he  nevertheless 
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accomplished  that  object  in  the  course  of  the  Spring,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  from  the  missionary  himself,  addressed  from  Cherry 
Volley  to  the  Albany  Committee  ; 

Mr.  Kirkland  to  the  Committee  of  Albany. 

"  Cherry  Valley,  Jan.  9,  1775. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  am  much  embarrassed  at  present.  Yoa  have  doubtless 
heard  that  Colonel  Johnson  has  orders  from  Government  to 
remove  the  dissenting  missionaries  from  the  Six  Nations,  till 
tlie  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  set- 
tled ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  forbidden  my  return  to 
my  people  at  Oneida.  He  has  since  given  encouragement  that 
I  may  revisit  them  after  the  Congress  is  closed  ;  but  to  be  plain, 
I  have  no  dependence  at  all  on  his  promises  of  this  kind.  He 
appears  unreasonably  jealous  of  me,  and  has  forbidden  my 
speaking  a  word  to  the  Indians,  and  threatened  me  with  con- 
finement if  I  transgress.  All  he  has  against  me  I  suppose  to 
be  a  suspicion  that  I  have  interpreted  to  the  Indians  the  doings 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  which  has  undeceived  them,  and 
too  much  opened  their  eyes  for  Colonel  Johnson's  purposes,  I 
confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  this,  if  it 
be  a  transgression.  The  Indians  found  out  that  I  had  received 
the  abstracts  of  said  Congress,  and  insisted  upon  knowing  the 
contents,  I  could  not  deny  them,  notwithstanding  my  cloth, 
though  in  all  other  respects  I  have  been  extremely  cautious  not 
to  meddle  in  matters  of  a  political  nature.  I  apprehend  that 
my  interpreting  the  doings  of  the  Congress  to  a  number  of 
their  sachems,  has  done  more  real  good  to  the  cause  of  the 
country,  or  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  than  five  hundred 
pounds  in  presents  would  have  effected." 

Mr.  Kirkland  no  doubt  spoke  the  honest  truth  in  this  letter. 
His  influence  was  great  among  the  Oneidas,  and  deservedly  so. 
Hence,  had  he  undertaken  the  task,  he  might,  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  easily,  have  persuaded  the  Indians  of  his  forest- 
charge  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  But  he  did  no 
such  thing ;  or,  at  least,  he  avoided  the  exertion  of  any  farther 
influence  than  to  persuade  them  to  the  adoption  of  a  neutral 
policy.  This  determination,  probably,  was  an  act  of  their 
own  volition,  after  listening  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  Congress.  It  was  made  known  to  tTie  people  of 
New  England  by  the  following  address,  transmitted  by  the 
Oneidas  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  communicated  to  the  four  New 
England  Colonies : 

The  Oneida  Indians  to  Governor  Trumbull. 

"  As  my  younger  brothers  of  the  New  England  Indians,  who 
have  settled  in  our  vicinity,  are  now  going  down  to  visit  their 
friends,  and  to  move  up  parts  of  their  families  that  were  left 
bcliind — with  this  belt  by  them,  T  open  the  road  wide,  clearing 
it  of  all  obstacles,  that  they  may  visit  their  friends  and  return 
to  their  settlements  here  in  peace. 

"  We  Oneidas  are  induced  to  this  measure  on  account  of  the 
disagreeable  situation  of  affairs  that  way;  and  we  hope,  by  the 
help  of  God,  they  may  return  in  peace.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend them  to  your  charity  through  their  long  journey. 

"  Now  we  more  immediately  address  you,  our  brother,  the 
Governor,  and  the  chiefs  of  New  England. 

"Brothers:  We  have  heard  of  the  unhappy  differences 
and  great  contention  between  you  and  Old  England.  We 
wonder  greatly,  and  are  troubled  in  our  miisds. 

"  Brothers  :  Possess  your  minds  in  peace  respecting  us  In- 
dians, We  cannot  intermeddle  in  this  dispute  between  two 
brothers.  The  quarrel  seems  to  be  unnatural.  You  are  two 
brothers  of  one  blood.  We  are  unwilling  to  join  on  either 
side  in  such  a  contest,  for  we  bear  an  equal  affection  to  both  you 
Old  and  New  England.  Shouldthegreatkingof  England  apply 
to  us  for  aid,  we  shall  deny  him ;  if  the  Colonies  apply,  we 
shall  refuse.  The  present  situation  of  you  two  brothers  ^  new 
and  strange  to  us.  Welndians  cannot  find,  nor  recollect  in  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors,  the  like  case,  or  a  similar  instance. 

"  Brothers  :  For  these  reasons  possess  your  minds  in  peace, 
and  take  no  iimbrage  that  we  Indians  refuse  joining  m  the 
contest.     We  are  for  peace. 

"Brothers:  Was  it  an  alien,  a  foreign  nation,  who  had 
struck  you,  we  should  look  into  the  matter.  We  hope,  through 
the  wise  government  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  your  distresses 
may  be  soon  removed  and  the  dark  clouds  be  dispersed. 

"  Brothers  :  As  we  hai^a  declared  for  peace,  we  desire  you 
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will  not  apply  to  our  Indian  brethren  in  New  England  for  their 
assistaQce.  Let  us  Indians  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  live  with 
one  another  ;  and  you  white  people  settle  your  own  disputes 
between  yourselves. 

"Bkothers:  We  have  now  declared  our  minds;  please  to 
write  to  us,  that  we  may  know  yours.  We,  the  sachems  and  war- 
riors, and  female  governesses  of  Oneida,  send  ourlove  to  you, 
brother  governor,  and  all  the  other  chiefe  in  New  England."* 

Of  an  Indian  foe  the  inhabitants  of  Tiyon  County  enter- 
tained a  special  dread.  In  tlie  communication  of  the  Palatine 
Committee  to  that  of  Albany,  therefore,  cited  a  few  pages 
back,  it  wa:s  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  powder  and  ammunition  into  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  unless  consigned  to  the  Committee,  to  be  sold  under 
their  inspection.  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  declared,  that, 
although  few  in  number,  they  were  determined  to  lot  the  world 
see  who  were,  and  who  were  not,  attached  to  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rican liberty ;  and  they  closed  by  avowing  their  fixed  deter- 
mination, "  to  carry  into  execution  every  thing  recommended 
"  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  be  free  or  die." 

Three  days  after  making  this  communication  to  their  Albany 
brethren,  that  is  to  say  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  question 
whether  Guy  Johnson  was  or  was  not  tampering  with  the  In- 
dians in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  wa?  solved  by  an  inter- 
cepted communication  from  Thayendanegea  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Oneida  tribe.  The  letter,  written  in  the  Mohawk  language, 
was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  by  one  of  their  runners.  The  following  is  a  translation, 
being  the  earliest  specimen  extant  of  the  composition  of  Brant. 

"  Written  at  Guy  Joknson\  May,  1775. 
"  This  is  your  letter,  you  great  ones  or  sachems.     Guy  John- 
son says  he  will  be  glad  if  you  get  this  mtelligence,  you  Onei- 
das,  how  it  goes  with  him  now ;  and  he  is  now  more  certain 

*  The  (ranslalion  of  Ihia  Oneida  proclamation  of  ncatralilj  was  made  by  Mi 
Kirkland,  for  Gordon's  History  of  the  Reiolutioa  It  wda  signed  by  WiUiam 
Sunoj-ifo,  Jfklddska  Walihaiedgh,  nzlliam  kanaghquafsid  Peltr  Thi-yebeare. 
Jimmy  Tekayabiare,  Atcktis  .igktenin-e,  i  e  garter,  Thomna  Yoghtanmuea,  i.  ft 
spreading  of  the  dew ;  Adam  Okonaittiw,  Quedeliu  Agwermdangaaa,  u  e.  breaking 
of  the  twiga;  Handtrtbikt  Ttg^swcaUyin.i.  e.^a.  belt  fof  wampum)  tttendsd  ; 
Jehako'  Skeantndim,  TAotnas  Temdeatka,  i.  e,  a  fallen  tree. 
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concerning  the  intention  of  the  Boston  people.  Guy  Johnson 
is  in  great  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostonians.  We 
Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watch  him  constantly.  Therefore  we 
send  you  this  intelligence,  that  you  shall  know  it ;  and  Guy 
Johnson  assures  himself  and  depends  upon  your  coming  to  his 
assistance,  and  that  you  will  without  fail  he  of  that  opinion. 
He  believes  not  that  you  will  assent  to  let  him  suffer.  We 
thei^efore  expect  you  in  a  couple  of  days  time.  So  much  at 
present.  We  send  but  so  far  as  to  you  Oneidas,  but  afterward 
perhaps  to  all  the  other  nations.  We  conclude,  and  expect  that 
you  will  have  concern  about  our  ruler,  Guy  Johnson,  because 
we  are  all  united. 

"  Aren  Kannenzaron, 
"Johannes  Teoarihoge, 
"  Deyagodeaghnaweagh." 
"  Joseph  Brant, 

"  Gu^  Johnson's  Interpreter" 
The  surface  of  this  intercepted  despatch  discloses  nothing 
more  than  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Guy  Johnson,  to  strengthen 
his  domestic  forces  for  the  protection  of  his  person  m  the  ivent 
of  any  attempt  to  seize  and  carry  him  away.  But  the  nihtbit 
ants  allowed  him  no  credit  for  sincerity.  Informilion  had 
been  received  from  Canada,  through  the  emissaries  sent  thither 
by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Massachusetts,  that  secret  agents 
of  the  Crown  had  been  sent  among  the  Six  Nations,  to  stir  them 
up  against  the  Colonies."  Hence  the  correspondence  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congress  with  Mr.  Kirkland  and  tlie  Indians, 
already  given ;  and  hence,  also,  the  increasing  apprehension  of 
the  people,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  inflamed  and  let  loose 
upon  them.  Such,  consequently,  was  their  distrust  of  Johnson, 
that  tJiey  neither  believed  there  was  any  design  against  his  per- 
son, nor  that  he  was  laboring  under  any  apprehension  of  the 
kind.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  Guy  John- 
son did  feel  his  position  to  be  critical.  General  Schuyler  had 
his  eye  upon  him ;  and,  beyond  question,  his  every  motion  w-as 
so  closely  watched  as  to  make  him  feel  very  uncomfortab!e.t 

*  Sparks. 

t  "  Watch  Ihe  movements  of  the  Indian  agent,  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  and  prevent, 
>o  far  aa  you  can,  the  effect  of  hia  influence,  to  our  prejudice,  with  the  Indians."— 
Ltttir  from  Washingtoa  I*  Gen.  Scliuyltr,  June,  1775. 
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Evidence,  indisputable,  that  such  was  the  fact,  is  afforded  in 
the  correspondence  annexed.  The  following  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, at  about  the  same  time,  by  Guy  Johnson  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Upper  Mohawk  settlements : —   , 

"  Guy  Park,  May  20lk,  1775. 
"Gentlemen, 

"I  have  lately  had  repeated  accounts  that  a  body  of  New 
Englanders,  or  other.'!,  were  to  come  to  seize  and  carry  away 
my  person  and  attack  our  family,  under  colour  of  malicious 
insinuations  that  I  intended  lo  set  the  Indians  upon  the  people. 
Men  of  sense  and  character  know  that  my  office  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  promote  peace  amongst  the  Sis  Nations, 
and  prevent  their  entering  into  any  such  disputes.  This  I  ef- 
fected last  year,  when  they  were  much  vexed  about  the  attack 
made  upon  the  Shawanese,  and  I  last  winter  appointed  them  to 
meet  me  this  month  to  receive  the  answer  of  the  Virginians. 
Al!  men  must  allow,  that  if  the  Indians  find  their  council  fire 
disturbed,  and  their  superintendent  insulted,  they  will  take  a 
dreadful  revenge.  It  is  thereibre  the  duty  of  all  people  to  pre 
vent  this,  and  to  satisfy  any  who  may  have  been  imposed  on, 
that  their  suspicions,  and  the  allegations  they  have  collected 
against  me,  are  false,  and  inconsistent  with  my  character  and 
office.  I  recommend  this  to  you  as  highly  necessary  at  this 
time,  as  my  regard  for  tlie  interest  of  the  country,  and  self-pre- 
servation, has  obliged  me  to  fortify  my  house,  and  keep  men 
armed  for  my  defence,  till  these  idle  and  ridiculous  reports  are 
removed. 

"  You  may  lay  this  letter  before  such  as  are  interested  in 
these  matters. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  Humble  Servant, 
"  To  the  magistrates  and  others  "  G.  Johnson." 

of  Palatine,  Canajoharie,  and 

the  Upper  Districts."* 

In  view  of  these  letters — ^the  intercepted  despatch  from  Jo- 
seph Brant  and  others  to  the  Oneidas,  and  Johnson's  letter  to 
the   Cfcnmiltee — the  latter  body  adopted  a  series,  of  resolu- 

♦  This  teller  is  Iranstribed  from  Iht  onginal  in  (lie  Buthor'a  possessliMi. 
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tions,  renewing  their  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  brethren  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  Colonies ; 
declaring  their  approbation  of  ihe  proceedings  of  the  New 
England  Colonies  in  the  existing  crisis  ;  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  Colonel  Johnson  in  keeping  an  armed  force  constantly 
about  him,  and  stopping  travellers  upon  the'  King's  highway, 
"  as  arbitrary,  illegal,  oppressive,  and  unwarrantable :"  and  de- 
claring their  determination  "  never  to  submit  to  any  arbitrary 
"  acts  of  any  power  under  heaven,  or  lo  any  illegal  and  unwar 
"  rantable  action  of  any  man  or  set  of  men"  whatever. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  intercepted  letter,  it  was 
ascertained  that  already  expresses  had  actually  been  sent  to  the 
upper  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  invite  them  down  to  Guy 
Johnson's  house.  His  own  domestic  army  amounted  to  five 
■  hundred  men,  and  he  had  now  cut  off  all  free  communication 
between  the  upper  Mohawk  settlements  and  Albany.  And  al- 
though the  districts  of  Palatine,  Canajoharie,  and  the  German 
Flatls  were  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental 
Congress  with  much  unanimity,  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
unarmed  and  destitute  of  ammunition — not  having  more  than 
fifty  pounds  of  powder  in  the  districts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Committee  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Albany,  repre- 
senting their  situation,  and  suggesting  whether  it  might  not  be 
expedient  to  open  the  communication  through  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  valley  by  force.  They  also  advised  the  sending  of 
two  trusty  messengers,  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  Ian- 
gTiage,  to  the  upper  nations,  to  dissuade  them,  if  possible,  from 
obeying  the  summons  of  Guy  Johnson,  and  to  enlighten  them 
in  respect  of  the  true  nature  and  cauScs  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
King's  government. 

This  letter  was  despatched  by  express,  and  the  Albany  Com- 
mittee replied  on  the  following  day,  advising  their  friends  of 
the  upper  districts  that  they  had  no  ammunition  to  spare,  and 
dissuading  them  from  any  attempt  to  re-open  the  communica- 
tion by  force.  That  project  was  accordingly  abandoned  ;  but 
thf^  Committee  sent  four  of  its  members  to  Albimy,  to  gain 
information  as  to  the  condition  bf  the  country  generally,  and 
With  instructions  to  procure  a  quantity  of  powder  anddead — 
fne  Committee  holding  itself  responsible  for  the  purchase  mo- 
ney.    MeantimeThey  pushed  their  measures  of  internal  orffa- 
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nization  with  great  energy  and  success,  establishing  sub-com- 
mittees wherever  it  was  expedient,  and  assuming  the  exercise  of 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Secret  ai'ticles  for 
mutual  succour  and  defence  were  prepared,  and  very  generally 
signed  by  the  Whigs  ;  and  threats  having  been  uttered  by  Guy 
Johnson,  that  unless  the  Committees  desisted  from  the  course 
they  were  pursuing,  he  would  seize  and  imprison  certain  of 
their  number,  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  rescue  any 
who  might  thits\be  arrested,  by  force,  "unlos  such  persons 
"  should  be  confined  by  legal  process,  issued  upon  a  legal 
"  ground,  and  executed  in  a  legal  manner." 

It  is  here  worthy,  not  only  of  special  note,  but  of  al!  admira- 
tion, how  compietely  and  entirely  these  border-men  held  them- 
selves amenable,  in  the  most  trying  exigencies,  to  the  just 
execution  of  the  laws.  Throughout  all  their  proceedings,  the 
history  of  the  Tryon  Committees  will  show  that  they  were 
governed  by  the  purest  dictates  of  patriotism,  and  the  highest 
regard  to  moral  principle.  Unlike  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
most  frontier  settlements,  especially  under  circumstances  when 
the  magistracy  are,  from  necessity,  almost  powerless,  the  fron- 
tier patriots  of  Tryon  County  were  scrupulous  in  their  devotion 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  Their  leading  men  were  like- 
wise distinguished  for  their  intelligence;  and  while  North 
Carolina  is  disputing  whether  she  did  not  in  fact  utter  a 
declaration  of  independence  before  it  was  done  by  Congress,  by 
recurring  to  the  first  declaration  of  the  Palatine  Committee, 
noted  in  its  proper  place,  the  example  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

Simultaneously  with  his  letter  to  the  magistracy  of  the  up- 
per districts,  Guy  Johnson  had  despatched  another  of  the  same 
purport,  but  entering  more  into  detail,  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Schenectady,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy.     The  date  is  wanting  :— 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  As  the  peace  and  happmess  of  the  country  are  objects  which 
every  good  man  should  have  at  heart,  I  think  it  highly  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  you  that  for  a  few  days  I  have  been  put  to  the 
great  trouble  and  expense  of  fortifying  my  house,  and  keeping 
a  large  hody  of  men  for  the  defence  of  my  person,  &c. ;  having 
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received  repeated  accounts  that  either  the  New  Englanders,  or 
some  persons  in  or  about  the  city  of  Albany  or  town  of  Sche- 
nectady, are  coming  up,  to  a  considerable  number,  to  seize  and 
imprison  me  on  a  ridiculous  and  malicious  report  that  I  intend 
to  make  the  Indians  destroy  the  inhabitants,  or  to  that  effect. 
The  absurdity  of  this  apprehension  may  easily  be  seen  by  men 
of  sense ;  but  as  many  credulous  and  ignorant  pei^ons  may  be 
led  astray,  and  inclined  to  believe  it,  and  as  they  have  already 
sent  down  accounts,  examinations,  &c.  from  busy  people  here, 
that  I  can  fully  prove  to  be  totally  devoid  of  all  foundation,  it 
has  become  the  duty  of  all  those  who  have  authority  or  influ- 
ence, to  disabuse  the  public,  and  prevent  consequences  which  I 
foresee  with  very  great  concern,  and  most  cordially  wish  may 
be  timely  prevented.  Any  difference  in  political  ideas  can  ne- 
ver justify  such  extravagant  opinions ;  and  I  little  imagined  that 
they  should  have  gained  belief  amongst  any  order  of  people, 
who  know  my  character,  station,  and  the  large  property  I  have 
in  the  country,  and  the  duties  of  my  office,  which  are  to  pre- 
serve tranquility  among  the  Indians,  hear  their,  grievances,  &.C. 
and  prevent  them  from  falling  upon  the  trade  and  frontiers. 
These  last  were  greatly  threatened  by  the  Indians,  on  acconnt 
of  the  disturbances  last  year  between  the  Virginians  and  the 
Shawanese,  during  which  my  endeavours  prevented  the  Six 
Nations  from  taking  a  part  that  would  have  possibly  affected 
the  public  ;  and  I  appointed  last  Fall  that  the  Six  Nations  should 
come  to  me  this  month,  in  order  to  receive,  amongst  other 
things,  final  satisfaction  concerning  the  lands  said  to  be  invaded 
by  the  Virginians,  who  have  now  sent  me  their  answer.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  I  likewise  essentially  served  the  public  ; 
but  should  I  neglect  myself  and  be  tamely  made  prisoner,  it  is 
clear  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  Indians,  theywitl  not  sit  still 
and  see  their  council  fire  extinguished,  and  superintendent  dri- 
ven irom  his  duty,  but  will  come  upon  the  frontiers  in  revenge, 
with  a  power  sufficient  to  commit  horrid  devastation.  It  is, 
therefore,  become  as  necessary  to  the  public  as  to  myself,  that 
ray  person  should  be  defended ;  but  as  ihe  measures  I  am  ne- 
cessitated to  take  for  that  purpose  may  occasion  the  propagation 
of  additional  falsehoods,  and  may  at  last  appear  to  the  Indians 
in  a  light  that  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiiblic,  I  should 
heartily  wish,  gentlemen,  that  you  could  take  such  measures 
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for  removing  these  apprehensions,  as  may  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge my  duties,  (which  do  not  interfere  with  the  public,) 
without  the  protection  of  armed  men  and  the  apprehension  of 
insult ;  and  as  the  public  are  much  interested  in  this,  I  must 
beg  to  have  your  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"G.  Johnson.'"* 
"To  the  Magistrates  and  Committee 
of  Schenectady,  and  to  the  Mayor, 
Corporation,  &c.  of  Albany.     To 
be  forwarded  by  the  former." 

To  this  letter  the  municipality  of  Albany  promptly  replied, 
expressing  their  conviction  that  the  reports  were  utterly  ground- 
less, and  that  they  had  been  originated  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  hostile  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  They 
also  gave  the  Colonel  an  admonitory  hint  that  he  need  be  ap- 
prehensive of  no  indignity  upon  his  person,  or  injury  to  his 
property,  so  long  as  he  studied  to  promote  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  by  executing  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  the  Indians  "with  an  honest  heart."  In  conclusion,  they 
exhorted  him  to  use  all  means  in  his  power  to  tranquiiize  the 
Indians,  by  assuring  them  that  the  reports  were  without  any 
just  foundation,  and  "that  nothing  would  afford  his  Majesty's 
"subjects  in  general  a  greater  satisfaction  than  to  -be,  and  con- 
"  tinue  with  them,  on  the  strictest  terms  of  peace  and  friendship." 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  Guy  Johnson  was,  in  reality,  apprehensive  of  a  clandestine 
visit  from  the  Yankees,  and  possibly  of  an  abduction.  The 
great  influence  of  his  official  slation,  and  his  equivocal  conduct, 
had  created  universal  distrust ;  and  the  affair  of  the  "  Tea 
Party"  had  taught  the  loyalists,  that  the  Boslonians  were  as 
adroit  and  fearless  in  stratagem  as  in  deeds  of  open  daring  and 
bold  emprise.  Before  the  receipt  of  the  preceding  letters,  more- 
over, it  was  well  understood  that  he  had  arrested  and  searched 
the  persons  of  two  New  Engianders,  suspicious,  as  it   was 

*  ThisletterhasbeencopLedffomtheoriginal,  found  by  the  aulhotamongtheold 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  Sectetarv  of  Stale,  Albany. 
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inferred,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  that  they  had  been 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians,  with  whom  it  was 
policy  to  prevent  any  communication,  save  through  his  own 
interposition.  Nor  cou.d  ne  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  at  that 
critical  conjuncture,  the  possession  of  his  person  might  be  of 
as  much  consequence  to  those  who  were  on  the  verge  of 
rebellion,  as  of  detriment  to  the  service  m  which  his  predilec- 
tioi^  would  probably  induce  him  to  engage 
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Coancil  of  (he  Mohawk  chiefs  at  Guy  Park— A  HBCond  coundl  called  bv  Johnson 
al  Coaby'g  Manor— Proceeds  Ihilher  with  his  retinue— Firat  full  meeting  of  Tryon 
County  Committee— CoirespondcncB  with  Guy  Johnson— No  council  held— 
Johnson  proceeds  farther  West,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  most  of  the  In- 
dians— Consequent  apprehensions  of  the  people— Communication  from  Massa- 
chuselta  Consresa— Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  taken  by  Ethan  Allen— Skenes- 
boroHgh  nnd^t.  Johns  surprised — Farther  proceedings  in  Massachusetts- BatUe 
of  Bunker  HilJ— Death  of  Warren— Council  wilh  the  Oncidas  and  Tusciiraria  at 
German  Flalts— Speech  to  the  Indians — Subsequent  council  with  the  Oneidas — 
Conduct  of  the  people  loward  Guy  Johnson — Speech  lo,  and  reply  o£  Oneidas— 
Guy  Johnson  movea  west  wardly  to  Ontario— HialeWer  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
<rfNew-York— Holds  agreat  Indbn  council  at  the  West- Unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  dispoaitions  of  the  Indians— Causes  of  Iheir  partiality  for  Ihe  English- 
Great,  but  groundless  alarm  of  the  people— Guy  Johnson,  wilh  Brant  and  the 
Indian  warriors,  descends  the  SL  Lawr^ce  to  Montreal— Council  there— Sir  Guy 
Carieton  and  Gen,  HalilJmand  complete  the  work  of  winning  the  Indiana  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  Crown. 

A  COUNCIL  of  Ihe  Mohawk  chiefs  was  held  at  Guy  Park," 
on  the  25th  of  May,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Al- 
bany ^id  Tryon  Coiuities.  The  records  of  this  council  are 
very  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  The  principal  chief  of  the 
Mohawk  tribe  at  thai  time  was  Liltle  Abraham^ — a  brother 
of  the  famous  Hendrick  who  fell  at  Lake  George,  in  the  year 
1775.  The  council  having  been  opened  for  bnsiness,  Little 
Abraham  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  He  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  them,  and  to  hear  the  reports 
concerning  taking  Guy  Johnson,  their  superintendent,  were 
false.  That  the  Indians  do  not  wish  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the 
iuhabitants.  That  during  Sir  William  Johnson's  lifetime,  and 
since,  we  have  been  peaceably  disposed ;  that  the  Indians  are 
alarmed  on  account  of  the  reports  that  our  powder  was  stopped. 
We  get  onr  things  from  the  superintendent.  If  we  lived  as 
you  do,  it  would  not  be  bo  great  a  loss.  If  our  ammunition  j^ 
stopped,  we  shall  distrust  you.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  you  say, 
you  will  communicate  freely,  and  we  will  at  all  times  listen  to 
wliat  you  say  in  presence  of  our  superintendent." 

■  Guy  Park;  a  beautiful  situation  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  Mohavk. 
The  elegant  stone  mansion  is  yet  upon  the  premises,  giving  the  bee!  evidence!  of 
substantial  building. 

t  Little  Abraham  seema  rather  to  have  been  ■  leading  diief  It  tfae  I.t>wer  Casdc 
of  the  Mohawka — not  the  principal  War  Chief. 
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After  a  consultation  with  each  other,  the  deputations  from 
the  two  County  Committees  rephed,  in  substance,  that  "  They 
were  glad  to  hear  them  expressing  a  desire  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  their  fathers. 
They  assured  the  chiefs  that  the  reports  of  evil  designs  against 
their  superintendent  were  false.  They  farther  promised  the 
chiefs,  that  whenever  they  had  any  business  to  transact  with 
theni,  they  -would  meet  them  at  their  own  council  fires,  and  in 
presence  of  their  superintendent." 

To  which  the  Mohawk  speaker  responded  to  the  following 
eifect : — 

"  The  Indians  are  glad  that  you  are  not  surprised  that  we 
cannot  spare  Col.  Johnson.  The  love  we  have  for  the  memory 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  the  obligations  the  whole  Six  Na- 
tions are  under  to  him,  must  make  us  regard  and  protect  every 
branch  of  his  family.  We  will  explain  these  things  to  all  the 
Indians,  and  hope  you  will  do  the  same  to  your  people." 

This  coimcil  having  been  but  thinly  attended,  and  only  by 
one  Iribe  of  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  immediately  direct- 
ed the  assembling  of  another  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
to  attend  which  he  proceeded  to  the  German  Flatls,  with  his 
whole  family  and  retinue.  His  quarters  were  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Thompson,  on  Cosby's  manor,  a  few  miles  above  the 
flatts.  It  has  been  alleged  tliat  this  second  council  was  con- 
voked because  of  the  superintendent's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
first — a  conclusion  not  unlikely,  from  the  absence  of  the  west- 
tern  Indians,  who  had  been  invited. 

On  the  2d  of  June  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  Tryoii  County  Committee — the  loyalists  having 
previously  prevented  the  attendance  of  delegates  irom  the 
lower,  or  Mohawk  district."  This  Committee  addressed  a 
strong  and  patriotic  letter  to  the  superintendent,  formally  noti- 

*  It  may  be  intereBling  to  Bome  to  ^ve  Ihe  names  of  (his  body  of  men,  who  had 
W  ot\en  professed  their  wiilingness  to  peril  their  ! lyes  and  properly  in  defence  of  th^ 
libertJea  of  their  country.  (From  Pnlatine  diBlricl) —Christopher  P.  Tales,  John 
Frey,  Andrew  Fink,  Andrew  Reeber,  Peter  Waggoner,  Daniel  McDougal,  Jatob 
Klock,  George  Eeker,  Jan.,  Hatmanns  Van  Siyck,  Christopher  W.  Foi,  Anthony 
Van  Veghten.  (CanajobnriediBtrictj—NicholasHeikirner.EbeneierCox, ■William 
Seeber,  John  Moore,  Samuel  Campbell,  Samuel  Clyde,  Thomas  Henry,  John 
Pickard.       tKingsland  and  German    FiaKa  disl^cts)— Edward   Wall,  William 
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lying  him  of  the  purposes  of  their  organization,  After 
adverting  to  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  in  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  enforce  unconstitutional  enactments  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  asserting  their  principles  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
without  representation — principles  which  they  declared  to  be 
undeniable — they  avowed  their  object  to  be,  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  saving  the  country  from  devastation  and  ruin ; 
"which  object,  with  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  it 
•■' was  their  fixed  determination  and  resolution  to  accomplish ;" 
adding,  with  emphasis,  "and  if  called  upon,  we  shall  be  fore- 
"  most  in  sharing  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  field."  They 
once  more  adverted  to  the  distressed  situation  of  the  people  of 
New  England  in  the  common  cause ;  and  declared  that  they 
should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  their  country  and  to  themselves, 
were  they  longer  to  refrain  from  announcing  their  determina- 
tion to  the  world.  After  repelling  the  charges  promulo-ated 
against  them,  of  having  compelled  people  to  join  their  Com- 
mittees, and  of  having  drunk  treasontWe  toasts,  they  proceeded 
to  discuss  matters  more  directly  personal  to  the  superintendent 
himself.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  tiiis  portion  of  the 
letter  :— 

"  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  very  great  importance  of  your 
office  as  superintendent  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
more  our  duty  than  inclination  to  protect  you  in  the  dischar<re 
of  the  duty  of  your  proper  province ;  and  we  meet  you  with 
pleasure  in  behalf  of  ourselves  an*  our  constituents,  to  thank 
you  for  meeting  the  Indians  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  County, 
which  may  be  the  means  of  easing  the  people  of  the  remainder 
of  their  fears  on  this  account,  and  prevent  the  Indians  com- 
mitting irregularities  on  their  way  down  to  Guy  Park.  And 
wo  beg  of  you  to  Hse  your  endeavours  with  the  Indians,  to  dis- 
suade them  from  interfering  in  the  dispute  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies.  We  cannot  think  that,  as  you  and 
your  family  possess  very  large  estates  in  this  County,  you  are 

Petry,  John  Pelry,  Augustine  Hes8,  Frederick  Orendorf,  Geoi^  Wenli,  Michael 
Ittig,  Frederick  Foi,  Qeorgfi  Herkimer,  Duncan  McDougal,  Frederick  Hclmer 
John  Frink,  (Mohawk  district)— John  Morlett,  John  BUven,  Ahrahnni  Van 
Home,  Adam  Fonda,  Frederick  Fiaher,  Sampson  Sammona,  William  Schuyler, 
Volkert  Veeder,  James  McMaster,  Daniel  Line— 48.  Cbtislophet  P.  Yates  wag 
(AoBcn  chairman  of  Ihia  body.— Comp*c(ri  AnnaU. 
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unfavourable  to  American  freedom,  although  you  may  differ 
with  us  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Permit  us  farther  to  observe,  that  we  cannot  pass  over  in  si- 
lence the  interruption  which  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  district 
met  in  their  meeting ;  which,  we  are  informed,  was  conducled  in 
a  peaceable  manlier ;  and  the  inhuman  treatment  of  a  man, 
whose  only  crime  was  being  faithful  to  his  employers,  and  re- 
fusing to  give  an  account  of  the  receipt  of  certain  papers,  to 
persons  who  had  not  the  least  colour  of  right  to  demand  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  "We  assure  you  that  we  are  much  con- 
cerned about  it,  as  two  important  rights  of  English  subjects  are 
thereby  infringed — to  wit,  a  right  to  meet,  and  to  obtain  all  the 
intelligence  in  their  power." 

Colonel  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  Edward  Wall  were  deput- 
ed to  deliver  the  letter  to  the  superintendent,  for  which  purpose 
they  proceeded  to  Cosby's  Manor,  and  discharged  their  trust. 
The  following  was  Colonel  Johnson's  reply — manly  and  direct ; 
and  with  which,  if  sincere,  certainly  no  tault  could  be  found, 
bating  the  lack  of  courtesy  in  its  commencement : — 

"  Thompsoii!s,  Cosby's  Manor,  June  5th,  1775. 
"  Gentlem!-:n, 

"  I  have  received  the  paper  signed  Chris.  P.  Yates,  Chair- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  districts  therein  mentioned,  which  I  am 
now  to  answer,  and  shall  do  it  briefly,  in  the  order  you  have 
stated  matters.  As  to  the  letter  from  some  Indians  to  the 
Oneidas,  I  really  knew  nothing  of  it  till  I  beard  such  a  thing 
had  been  by  some  means  obtained  from  an  Indian  messenger, 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  its  contents,  I  can't  see  any 
thing  materia!  in  it,  or  that  could  jitstify  such  idle  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  I  must  observe  that  these  fears  among  the  people 
were  talked  of  long  before,  and  were,Ifear,  propagated  by  some 
malicious  persons  for  a  bad  purpose. 

"  As  to  your  political  sentiments,  on  which  you  enter  in  the 
next  paragraph,  I  have  no  occasion  to  enter  on  them  or  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  I  desire  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment,  and  that  all  others  should 
have  the  same  privilege  ;  but,  with  regard  to  your  saying  you 
might  have  postponed  the  afibir,  if  there  had  been  the  least 
kind  of  probability  that  the  petition  of  the  General   Assemb'y 
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would  have  been  noticed,  more  than  that  of  the  delegates,  I 
must,  as  a  true  friend  to  tlie  country,  in  which  I  have  a  large 
interest,  say,  that  the  present  dispute  is  viewed  in  different 
lights  i(fcording  to  the  education  and  principles  of  the  parties 
affected ;  and  that,  however  reasonable  it  may  appear  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  honest  nren  here,  that  the  petition  of  the 
delegates  should  merit  attention,  it  is  not  viewed  in  the  same 
light  in  a  country  which  admits  of  no  authority  that  is  not  con- 
stitutionally established ;  and  I  persuade,  myself  you  have  that 
reverence  for  his  Mojesty,  that  you  will  pay  due  regard  to  the 
royal  assurance  given  in  his  speech  to  Parliament,  that  when- 
ever the  American  grievances  should  be  laid  before  him  by 
their  constitutional  assemblies,  they  should  be  fully  attended 
to.  I  have  heard  tliat  compulsory  steps  were  taken  to  induce 
some  persons  to  come  into  your  measures,  and  treasonable 
toasts  drank ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  give  too  easy  credit  to 
flying  reports,  and  am  happy  to  hciir  you  disavow  them. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  my  calling  a  Congress  on  the  frontiers 
gives  satisfaction ;  this  was  principally  my  design,  though  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  surprise  at  those  who  have, 
either  through  malice  or  ignorance,  misconstrued  my  inten- 
tions, and  supposed  me  capable  of  setting  the  (ndians  on  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  interest  our  family 
has  in  this  country  and  my  own,  is  considerable,  and  they 
have  been  its  best  benefactors  ;  any  malicious  charges,  there- 
fore, to  tlieir  prejudice,  are  highly  injurious,  and  ought  to  be 
totally  suppressed. 

"  The  office  I  hold  is  greatly  for  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  this  country,  and  on  my  frequent  meetings  with  the  Indians 
depends  their  peace  and  security;  I  therefore  cannot  but  be 
astonished  to  find  the  «ideavours  made  use  of  to  obstruct  ™c 
in  my  duties,  and  the  weakness  of  some  people  in  withholding 
many  things  from  me,  which  are  indisputably  necessary  for 
rendermg  the  Indians  contented;  and  lam  willing  tu'hqie 
that  you,  gentlemen,  will  duly  consider  this  Mid  discounte- 
nance the  same. 

"  You  have  been  much  misinfonned  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
reports  which  t*liged  me  to  fortify  my  bouse  and  stand  on  my 
defence.  I  had  it,  gentlemen,  from  undoubted  authority  from 
Albany,  and  since  condrmed  by  letters  from  one  of  the  Com- 
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miltee  at  Philadelphia,  that  a  large  body  of  men  were  to  make 
me  prisoner.  As  the  effect  this  must  have  on  the  Indians 
might  have  been  of  dangerous  consequences  to  yon,  (a  circnm- 
Etance  not  thought  of,)  I  was  obliged,  at  great  expense  to  take 
these  measures.  But  the  many  reports  of  my  stopping  travel- 
lers were  false  in  every  particular,  and  the  only  instance  of 
detaming  any  body  was  in  the  case  of  two  New  England  men, 
which  I  explained  fully  to  those  of  your  body  who  brought 
your  letter,  and  wherein  I  acted  strictly  agreeable  to  law,  and  as 
a  magistrate  should  have  done. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  such  idle  and  injurious  reports  meet 
with  any  encoiiragement.  I  rely  on  you.  gentlemen,  to  exert 
yourselves  in  discountenancing  them ;  and  I  am  happy  in  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  the  people  of  a  country  I  regard,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  endeavours,  but  that 
I  shall  always  be  glad  to  promote  their  true  interests. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  G.  JoHIIfiON." 

This  reply  of  Colonel  Johnson,  together  with  a  WTiH?n  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  himself  and  colleague,  and  thoir  in- 
terview with  Johnson,  was  transmitted  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Wall.  In  his  letter  lo  the  Committee,  Mr.  Wall 
indulged  in  some  complaints,  in  regard  to  the  reprehensible 
conduct  of  the  people — probably  toward  Johnson  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  looked  upon  with  increasing  distrust.  But  the 
character  of  the  irregularities  complained  of  is  not  distinctly 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Wall's  communication. 

Guy  Johnson  did  not  remain  long  at  Cosby's  Manor,  nor  did 
he  hold  the  Indian  council  there  which  had  been  notified,  but 
departed  immediately  farther  west.  His  removal  from  Thomp- 
son's was  thus  announced  to  the  Committee  of  Palatine  by  Mr. 
Wall,  on  the  8th  of  June : — "Our  people  are  greatly  alarmed 
"  at  Colonel  Johnson's  motions,  and  cannot  understand  bis  rea- 
"  sons  for  the  same.  We  dare  say,  that  before  now  you  have 
"  been  [made]  acquainted  that  he  has  removed  with  his  retinue 
"  from  Mr.  Thompson's  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and  there  are  rumors 
'  that  he  intends  to  move  yet  farther.  We  leave  you  to  con- 
"jeeture  what  may  be  his  reasons." 

These  apprehensions  were  certainly  not  unreasonable.     For 
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although  Colonel  Johnson's  letters  were  plausible,  and  apparent- 
ly frank  and  sincere,  when  the  people  saw  him  setting  his  face 
thus  to  the  west,  and  moving  up  through  the  valley,  not  only 
with  his  own  family,  but  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  his 
dependents  and  the  great  body  of  the  Mohawk  Indians— who 
left  their  own  delightful  country  at  this  time,  never  more  peace- 
ably to  return — it  is  not  strange  that  suspicions,  as  to  his  ulte- 
rior designs,  were  excited. 

This  feeling  was  not  diminished  by  the  reception,  just  at 
this  time,  of  the  following  communication  from  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  through  that  of  New- York : — 

"In  Provincial  Congrkss, 
"  Watertown,  June  13th,  1775. 

"  To  the  Honourable  Delegates  of  the  Congress  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New-  York  : 

"Gentlemen, 
"  Considering  the  exposed  state  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Colo- 
nies, the  danger  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  may  possibly 
have  disagreeable  apprehensions  from  the  military  preparations 
making  in  several  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  rumors  that  there 
are  some  appearances  of  their  getting  themselves  in  readiness 
to  act  in  a  hostile  way— this  Congress  have  made  applicGtion  to 
the  Honourable  Continental  Congress,  desiring  them  to  take  such 
measures  as  to  them  shall  appear  properj  to  quiet  and  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  Canadians,  and  to  prevent  such  alarminw  an 
prehensions.  We  also  have  had  the  disagreeable  accounts  of 
methods  taken  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjacent  to 
these  Colonies  with  sentiments  very  injurious  to  us  ;  particu- 
larly we  have  been  informed  that  Col.  Guy  Johnson  has  taken 
great  pains  with  the  Six  Nations,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a 
belief  that  it  is  designed  by  the  Colonies  to  fall  upon  them  and 
cut  them  off.  We  have,  therelore,  desired  the  Honourable 
Continental  Congress  that  they  would,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  use  their  influence  in  guarding  against  the  evil  intended 
by  this  malevolent  misrepresentation  ;  and  we  desire  you  to 
join  with  us  in  such  application. 

"Jos.  Warren,  President,'' 
"Attest,  Samuel  Freeman,  Sec'y." 
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Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  communicafiou,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  Colonel  Johnson,  by  the  Congress  of  New- 
York,  disclaiming,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  designs 
imputed  to  the  Provincial  authorities  in  regard  both  to  the  In- 
dians and  himself,  as  had  been  repeatedly  done  before.  But 
Johnson  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  evil 
had  not  been  meditated  against  him  by  the  Whigs ;  and  by 
persisting  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  efforts  to 
prejudice  the  Indians— those,  especially,  who  were  the  most 
warmly  attached  to  him — f^inst  the  Colonists  and  their  cause, 
were  the  more  successfiil. 

The  affair  of  Lexington  had,  of  course,  been  the  signal  for 
war  throughout  the  Colonies.  The  forts,  magazines,  and  ar- 
senals were  everywhere  seized.  Troops  were  raised,  and 
money  for  their  support ;  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  appeared  in  the  environs  of 
Boston,  under  the  command  of  General  Putnam— a  veteran  of 
the  old  French  war,  in  whom  the  people  had  great  confidence. 
Early  in  May,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  a  hardy  leader  of  the 
settlers  upon  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  (now  Vermont,)  con- 
certed an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
About  forty  volunteers  from  Connecticut  were  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which,  with  the  forces  collected  for  the  object  at  Castleton, 
made  up  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Allen  was 
unexpectedly  joined  by  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had 
planned  the  same  enterprise.  They  readily  agreed  to  act  in 
concert ;  and  so  admirably  was  _the  project  carried  into  execu- 
tion, that  the  Americans  actually  entered  the  fortress  by  the 
covered  way  just  at  daylight,  formed  upon  the  parade  ground 
within,  and  awoke  the  sleeping  garrison  by  their  huzzas.  A 
slight  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  commander,  De  La  Place,  sur- 
rendered to  the  novel  summons  of  Allen — "  I  demand  a  sur- 
"  render  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
"  Congress."  Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  sent  thence  to  Crown 
Point,  which  was  easily  taken— the  garrison  consisting  of  only 
a  dozen  men,  commanded  by  a  sergeant.  Arnold  proceeded 
Northward  to  St.  Johns,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  sioop  of 
war  by  surprise ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pass  of  Skenesbo- 
rough,  at  the  southern  end  of  Champlain,  was  taken  possession  of 
— Col.  Skene  and  a  small  number  of  troops  being  made  prisoners, 
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and  several  pieces  of  cannon  taken.  Thus,  by  a  sudden  blow, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  was  the  command  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain  obtained. 

The  next  act  in  the  grand  drama  then  unfolding,  was  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hil!.  Toward  the  close  of  May  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  from  England  had  arrived  at  Boston,  with 
Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  all  of  whom  were 
officers  of  reputation.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts had,  early  in  thai  month,  renonnced  General  Gage  as 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  declared  him  an  enemy  of  the  country, 
and  forbidden  obedience  to  his  orders.  On  the  other  hand, 
General  Gage  had  issued  his  proclamation,  promising  a  gracious 
pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the 
duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  excepting  only  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock,  whose  offences  were  declared  lo  be  of  "  too 
"flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  iha- 
"  that  of  condign  punishment."  By  the  same  instrument 
Massachusetts.was  declared  to  be  under  martial  law.  General 
Gage  was  also  preparing,  in  other  respects,  for  more  energetic  ac- 
tion ;  but  every  measure  he  took,  and  every  moment  that  pass- 
ed, served  only  to  unite  and  embolden  the  Whigs,  and  increase 
the  audacity  with  which  they  now,  in  action  if  not  in  words 
contemned  the  royal  authority.  The  Provincial  troops  began 
to  assemble  in  force  around  Boston,  and  were  throwing  up  de- 
fence's, when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  once  and  for  ever 
severed  the  tie  that  bound  the  Colonies  to  the  parent  country. 
The  fighting  on  this  occasion  was  of  such  a  determined  charac- 
ter, as  lo  show  the  enemy  that  it  was  no  pastime  upon  which 
they  had  entered.  One  of  the  British  officers,  in  wrilinghome 
to  a  friend,  declared  that  ''■  the  rebels  fought  more  like  devils 
"  than  men."  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  1054.  That  of  the  Provincials,  139  killed  and  314 
wounded.  The  great  calannty  of  the  day  was  the  fall  of  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Warren,  who  was  shot  through  the 
head  early  in  the  action. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  with  the  evidence  before  them, 
of  Colonel  Johnson's  exertions  to  excite  the  Indians  agoinst  the 
Provincial  cause,  the  friends  of  the  latter  were  by  any  means 
mactive.  On  the  contrary,  they  left  no  fair  and  honorable 
means  untried  so  far  to  win  upon  their  favour,  as  at  least  to 
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secure  their  neutrality  in  the  conlest ;  nor  were  they  whoUy 
unsuccessful,  although  the  majority  of  tiie  Six  Nations  ulti- 
mately threw  themselves  into  the  opposite  scale.  Disappointed 
in  not  meeting  a  fuller  and  more  general  council  at  Guy  Park 
in  May,  a  conference  was  arranged  with  the  Oneidas  and  Tus- 
cavoras,  through  the  agency  of  their  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land,  which  took  place  at  the  German  FlaUs  on  the  28th  o{ 
June.  The  Indians  were  met  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  also  by  a  deputation  from  Albany.  The  minutes  of 
that  meeting  were  not  preserved  at  large  among  the  papers  ot 
the  Tryon  County  Committee.  The  following  was  the  address 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Indians  : — 

"  Brothers  :  We  arc  glad  lo  have  you  here  to  return  you 
thanks.  We  should  have  been  much  pleased  to  have  spoken 
with  you  at  the  appointed  place  ;  that  is,  by  your  superintend 
€  "  '   te  you  kept  your  council  fire  ;  but  since  his 

1  from  us,  we  do  not  think  it  wrong  or  imprudent 

1  3ur  sentiments  of  peace  to  you  here.     It  is  at 

t  3rs,  it  has  often  been  done ;  and  here  again  we 

I  'ighten  the  old  chain  of  peace  and  brotherly 

I 

"Brothers  :  We  cannot  see  the/:ause  of  your  late  council 
fire,  or  superintendent  going  away  from  among  us.  We  did 
him  no  harm,  and  you  well  know  that  none  of  us  ever  did, 
and  you  may  depend  on  it,  there  was  no  such  thing  meant 
against  him.  He  told  our  people  he  was  going  up  to  Thomp- 
son's (Oosby's  Manor)  to  hold  a  council  fire  with  our  brothers; 
the  Five  Nations,  there.  We  helped  him  to  provisions  to  sup- 
port you  there,  and.every  thing  we  had  that  he  wanted.  But 
he  is  gone  away  from  among  us,  and  told  some  of  our  people, 
that  he  would  come  back  with  company  which  would  not 
please  us ;  which,  if  true,  it  is  certain  his  intentions  are  bad, 
and  he  may  depend,  that  whatever  force  he  may  or  can  bring, 
we  regard  not. 

"Brothers:  Our  present  meeting  does  not  arise  from  any 
unfriendly  thoughts  we  entertain  of  you,  or  from  any  fear  of 
ourselves.  It  is  purely  on  account  of  the  old  friendship  which 
has  so  long  been  kept  up  between  us  ;  that  friendship  we  want 
to  retain.  It  is  that  friendship  which  will  be  an  equal  benefit  to 
Hs     It  is  as  much  wanted  on  your  side  as  ours. 
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"Brothers  :  We  cannot  too  much  express  our  satisfaction 
of  your  couaiict  toward  us  by  your  late  proceedings  with  the 
superintendent  at  the  carrying  place,  for  which  we  are  also 
obliged  to  yo«,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  your  conduct  will  be 
blessed  with  greater  beneiits  than  any  other  of  those  who  will 
hurry  themselves  into  mischief;  which  can  never  be  of  any 
other  benefit  to  them,  but  sorrow  for  the  innocent  blood  shed  on 
an  occasion  wherewith  they  have  no  concern. 

"Brothers:  We  look  to  you  particularly  to  be  men  of 
more  understanding  than  others,  by  the  benefits  you  hare  re- 
ceived in  learning ;  wherefore  we  confide  and  trust  more  freely 
in  you,  that  you  can  communicate  to  the  other  tribes  and  na- 
tions the  error  they  want  to  lead  you  in,  and  cannot  doubt  but 
your  wisdom  and  influence  with  the  other  nations  will  be 
attended  with  that  happy  success,  which  will  hereafter  be  a 
blessing  to  you  and  your  posterity. 

"  Brothers  :  What  we  have  said  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
to  convince  you  that  our  meaning  is  for  our  joint  peace  and 
friendship  ;  in  which  we  hope  that  we  and  oar  children  may 
continue  to  the  end  of  time." 

The  answer  of  the  Indians  to  this  address  has  not  been  pre- 
served. The  result  of  the  council,  however,  was,  to  obtain  a 
pledge  of  neutrality  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indians 
assembled.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Kirkland  had  uniformly  been 
directed  to  the  same  humane  design. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  pre- 
viously left  the  lower  district  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  was 
a  man  of  too  much  discernment,  holding  the  opinions  he  did, 
to  remain  at  Johnstown  an  inactive  spectator  of  events,  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  which  could  only  be  very  soon  to  rouse 
the  whole  thirteen  Colonies  to  arms  against  the  British  power 
and  he  had  prudently  anticipated  tlie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in 
his  departure.  But  his  movements  had  thus  far  been  pacific, 
or  rather  notopenly  belligerent;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  excit- 
ed and  jealous  people  may  not  have  treated  him,  during  his 
hegira,  with  all  their  wonted  respect.  Indeed,  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Wall,  of  the  objectionable  conduct  of  the  people,  has  al- 
ready been  noted  at  a  previous  page.  But  it  is  not  stated  in 
what  respect  they  had  been  offending.     Some  light,  however, 
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may  perhaps  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  following  notes 
of  a  council  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uppei,  or  Kings- 
land  district,  and  the  Oneida  Indians ;  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  inhabitants  had  cut  off  the  supplies  provided  by 
Colonel  Johnson  for  his  journey :" 

"  KiNGSLAND  District.  Al  a  council  held  upondesire  of  the 
Oneidas,  July  1st,  1775,  (he  following  speeches  were  deli- 
vered : 

To  THE  Oneidas. 
"Brothers:  The  reason  of  stopping  the  provisions  from 
Mr.  Thompson  to  Colonel  Johnson,  is,  that  we  suppose  him  to 
be  our  enemy ;  and  for  ail  that  he  gets  as  much  from  Niagara 
as  he  wants;  and  we  believe  he  is  only  getting  intelligence, 
irom  this  place,  how  matters  run.  We  have  done  for  him  and 
his  retinue  what  was  in  our  power  for  his  supply.  We  believe 
he  should  have  held  his  council  fire  at  Mr.  Thompson's,  or, 
fiirthest,  at  Fort  Stanwix.  But  you  have  heard,  Brothers, 
that  he  would  bring  a  force  along  with  him  which  we  would 
not  liite.  That  was  the  reason  that  we  stopped  his  provisions. 
But  on  your  request,  as  you  think  it  was  not  well  done, 
we  will  hear  your  sentiments  about  it.  Not  being  laid  to  your 
or  our  charge,  we  shall  then  let  pass  all  that  is  brought  to  liim." 
Answer  of  the  Oneidas. 
"Brothers:  It  is  Sunday  to-day,  and  the  Lord  gave  six 
days  for  work  and  the  seventh  for  rest.  But  since  occasion 
happens,  we  give  you  our  positive  answer. 

"Brothers  :  We  have  consulted  about  stopping  the  pro- 
visions at  Mr.  Thompson's,  and  we  don't  think  it  proper  to  do  it. 
If  it  should  have  been  for  his  own  use,  we  should  not  have 
mentioned  it;  but  we  know  that  he  calls  up  the  Five  Nations, 
and  may  be  they  will  sutler  by  it.  So,  therefore,  let  him  have 
it.  All  that  we  have  said  we  can  be  answerable  for,  but  this 
act  we  cannot. 

"Brothers:  If  we  should  assent  to  these  things,  we  are 
jointly  brothers  ;  we  should  be  left  alone,  and  may  be  both  would 
be  disappointed.  We  are  obliged  to  have  a  care  over  our 
brothers  of  the  Five  Natioi^,  as  well  as  for  you,  so  that  we 
*  These  notes  are  quite  imperfecHy  written,  by  a  very  incompetent  acribe,  Tlie 
author  has  endeavouMd  to  arrive  at  the  true  import,  preserving  as  much  of  the  lan- 
guage u  poanbte. 
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may  get  no  blame  afterward  for  it.  Then  we  don't  know  what 
Colonel  Johnson's  design  is.  Let  us  first  have  proof,  and  as 
soon  as  we  have  found  out  something,  we  shall  assemble  to- 
gether and  consider  of  it. 

"  Brothers  :  We  ought  to  do  as  we  want  to  have  done  to 
us  by  others  ;  and  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  do  amiss. 

"  Brothers  :  As  long  as  we  are  brothers,  don't  let  us  then  suf- 
ferin  provisions,  if  they  aretobegot,{withoutyourIoss.)  While 
we  belong  to  the  Five  Nations,  we  shall  help  one  another. as 
much  as  does  He  in  our  power,  so  that  nobody  is  wronged  by  it. 

"  Broth  ers  :  You  did  leave  this  to  us,  though  you  consent- 
ed not  to  leave  us  to  bear  this  burden  quite  alone  upon  our  owq 
shoulders.  If  you  can  find  a  fault  in  onr  speech,  you  may 
speak  about  it." 

Rejoinder. 

"  Brothers  :  As  we  have  heard  your  speech,  and  well  con- 
sidered it,  and  as  we  find  that  our  other  brothers  n^y  suffer 
by  it,  we  are  resolved  that  all  the  flour  and  other  provision 
which  is  really  brought  for  Colonel  Johnson,  may  be  sent 
thither  without  being  molested.  But  considering  that  it  may 
not  be  employed  for  the  use  proposed,  we  desire  the  favour  of 
you  to  acq^naint  us  of  the  fact,  that  we  may  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  our  own  welfare. 

"Brothers:  We  are  greatly  obliged  for  your  brotherly 
love  showed  to  us,  and  that  you  have  told  us,  out  of  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,  your  sense  of  this  matter.  We  confess  it  is  an 
evidence  of  sincere  friendship,  which  we  hope  *ill  ever  be 
maintained  between  us." 

Making  a  very  brief  sojourn  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Guy  Johnson 
hastened  as  far  west  as  Ontario,  there  to  hold  a  grand  council 
with  the  Indians,  remote  from  the  white  settlements ;  and  where 
as  he  alleged,  their  action  might  be  independent  and  unem- 
barrassed by  the  interference  of  the  Colonists.  It  was  at  On- 
tario that  he  received  the  letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New- York,  already  adverted  to  as  having  been  written  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  He  replied  to 
It  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  a  letter  glowing  with  loyalty,  and 
complainmg  bitterly  of  the  malcontents,  and  those  in  opposi- 
tion  to   regular  governments;    who,  as  the   reader  will  ob- 
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serve,  he  again  repeated,  were  exciting  the  Indians  against  him. 
The  letter  is  inserted  entire  :— 

Guv  JoHNSorf  TO  Pkter  Van  Brugh  Livingston. 
"  Ontario,  July  the  %th,  1775. 
"Sir, 

"  Though  I  received  your  letter  from  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress several  days  ago,  I  had  not  a  good  opportunity  to  answer 
it  till  now.  I  suppose,  however,  this  will  reach  yott  safe,  not- 
withstanding all  the  rest  of  my  correspondence  is  interrupted 
by  ignorant  impertinents. 

"  As  to  the  endeavour  you  speak  of,  to  reconcile  the  unhappy 
differences  between  the  Parent  Slate  arid  these  Colonies,  be  as- 
sured I  ardently  wish  to  see  them  ;  as  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  1 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  but 
that  of  the  a^embly,  the  only  true  legal  representatives  of  the 
people ;  and  as  to  the  individuals  who  you  say  officiously  in- 
terrupt (in  my  quarter)  the  mode  and  measures  you  think  ne- 
cessary for  these  salutary  purposes,  I  am  really  a  stranger  to 
them,  iff  you  mean  myself,  you  must  have  been  grossly  im- 
posed on.  I  once,  indeed,  went,  with  reluctance,  at  the  request 
of  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants,"  to  one  of  the  people's 
meetings,  which  I  found  had  been  called  by  an  itinerant  New 
England  leather-dresser,  and  conducted  by  others,  if  possible, 
more  contemptible.  I  had,  therefore,  little  inclination  to  revisit 
such  men  or  attend  to  their  absurdities.  And,  although  I  did 
not  incline  to  think  that  you,  Gentlemen,  had  formed  any  de- 
signs f^inst  me,  yet  it  is  most  certain  that  such  designs  were 
formed.  Of  this  1  received  a  clear  account  by  express,  from  a 
friend  near  Albany,  which  was  soon  corroborated  by  letters 
from  other  quarters,  particularly,  one  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
Committee  at  Philadelphia,  a  captain  in  your  levies,  who  was 
pretty  circumstantial  j  and  since,  I  have  had  the  like  from  many 
others.  I  have,  likewise,  found  that  mean  instruments  were 
officiously  employed  to  disturb  the  mmds  of  the  Indians,  to  in- 
terrupt the  ordinary  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  prevent  their 
receiving  messages  they  had  long  since  expected  from  me.  To 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  falsehoods  propagated  and 
all  the  obstructions  I  met  with,  though  it  could  not  fail  astonish- 
ing any  gentlemen  disposed  to  discountenance  them,  would  far 
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exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter  or  the  time  J  have  to  spare,  as  1 
am  now  finishing  my  Congress,  entirely  to  my  satisfaction, 
with  1340  warriors,  who  came  hither  to  the  only  place  where 
they  could  transact  business  or  receive  favours  without  inter- 
ruption ;  and  who  are  much  dissatisfied  at  finding  that  the  goods 
which  I  was  necessitated  to  send  for  to  Montreal,  were  obliged 
to  be  ordered  back  by  the  merchant,  to  prevent  his  being  in- 
sulted, or  his  property  invaded  by  the  mistaken  populace. 
That  their  ammunition  was  stopped  at  Albany— the  persons  oti 
this  communication  employed  in  purchasing  provisions  for  the 
Congress  insulted,  and  all  my  letters,  as  well  as  even  some 
trifling  articles  for  the  use  of  my  own  table,  stopped.  And  this 
moment  the  Mayor  of  Albany  assured  me  that  he  was  tlie 
other  day  roused  out  of  his  bed,  at  a  certain  Mr.  Thompson's 
above  the  German  Flatts,  by  one  Herkimer  and  fifteen  others, 
who  pursued  him  to  search  for  any  thing  he  might  have  for  me. 
You  may  be  assured,  Sir,  that  this  is  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  the  Indians— that  it  might  have  produced  very  disagreeable 
eonseiiuences  long  since,  had  not  compassion  for  a  dehided  peo- 
ple taken  place  of  every  other  consideration ;  and  that  the  im- 
potent endeavours  of  a  missionary  (who  has  forfeited  his  ho- 
nour, pledged  to  me,)  with  part  of  one  of  their  tribes,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that,  however  trifling,  increases  their  resentment. 

"I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your  promises  of  discounte- 
nancing any  attempts  against  myself,  &c.  did  they  not  appear 
to  be  made  on  conditions  of  compliance  with  Continental  or 
Provincial  Congresses,  or  even  Committees  formed  or  "o  bo 
formed,  many  of  whose  Resolves  may  neither  consist  with  my 
conscience,  duty,  or  loyalty.  I  trust  I  shall  always  manifest 
more  humanity,  than  to  promote  the  destruction  of  the  innocent 
inhabitants  of  a  Colony  to  which  I  have  been  always  warmly 
attached,  a  declaration  that  must  appear  perfectly  suitable  to  the 
character  of  a  man  of  honour  and  principle,  who  can,  on  no 
account,  neglect  those  duties  that  are  consistent  therewith, 
however  they  may  differ  from  sentiments  now  adopted  in  so 
many  parts  of  America. 

"I  sincerely  wish  a  speedy  termination  to  the  piesent  trou- 
bles, and  I  am,  "  Sir, 

'•  Your  most  humble  Servant, 
"  P.  V.  B.  Livingston,  Esq,  G.  Johnson." 
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"  I  shall  have  occasion  to  meet  t!ie  Indians  of  my  depart- 
ment in  different  quarters  this  season.'" 

Colonel  Johnson  was  accompanied  in  his  departure  by  Jo- 
seph Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  his  secretary,  and  by  Colonel 
John  Butler  and  his  son  Walter.  By  the  preceding  letter,  the 
reader  will  have  seen  that  they  succeeded  in  convening  a  very 
large' council  at  Ontario.  Tiie  greater  portion  of  the  Indians 
attending,  however,  were  probably  Cayugas  and  Senecas. 
These  were  now  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  Six  Nations,  al- 
though the  Mohawks  yet  stood  in  rank  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy. Formerly  the  last-mentioned  tribe  had  been  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Cantons ;  but  at  an  earlyday 
after  the  planting  of  the  Colony  of  New- York,  the  French  had 
succeeded  in  seducing  a  large  section  of  the  Mohawks  to  return 
to  Canada,  whence  they  originally  came,  after  breaking  the 
Tassalage  in  which  they  had  been  held  by  the  Algonquins. 
Their  proximity  to  the.  whites,  moreover,  had  been  attended  by 
the  effect,  invariable  and  seemingly  inevitable,  in  regard 
to  their  race,  of  diminishmg  their  numbers.  Added  to  all 
which,  their  warlike  character,  and  their  daring  ferocity,  expos- 
ing them  to  more  frequent  perils  than  were  encountered  by 
their  associated  Cantons,  had  contributed  still  farther  to  this  un- 
equal diminution. t 

It  is  not  known  that  any  record  of  this  council  was  preserved, 
although  the  speeches  interchanged  were  doubtless  written, 
since  that  was  the  universal  practice  in.  the  conduct  of  Indian 
intercourse.  But  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  super- 
intendent succeeded  in  still  farther  alienating  the  affections  of 
thegreatmajorityofthe  Indians  from  the  Americans,  if  they  did 
not  immedif^ely  join  the  ranks  of  the  invaders.     Nor,  when  all 

*  This  letter  w»a  copied  by  the  author  from  the  ongina],  in theStaleDepatlment, 
Albany. 

■(  Among  the  manuscKpts  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  I  have  found  a  lensus  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  Indians,  from  the  Hudson  riser  to  the  {-teat  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  taken  in  17g3.  The  Mohawk  warriors  were  then  only  160;  the 
Oneidas,  350;  Tusoaroras,  140;  Onondagas,  ISO;  Cayagaa,  900;  Sen ecas,  1050. 
Total,  1950.  According  to  the  calculation  of  a.  British  agent,  several  of  the  Iribea 
mufthave  increased  between  the  close  of  the  French  war  and  iho  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution,  as  it  was  computed  that,  during  the  latter  contest,  the 
English  had  in  service  300  Mohawks,  150  Oneidas,  900  Tuscaroras,  300  Ononda 
gas,  330  Cayogas,  and  400  Senecas. — ^niher. 
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the  circumstances  of  their  case  and  position  are  dispassionately- 
considered,  is  it  surprising  that  their  inchnations  were  favorable 
to  the  CrowTi.  On  the  contrary,  the  wonder  is  that  Colonel  John- 
son did  not  succeed  incarrying  with  him  tlie  Oneidas  and  Tusca- 
rorasalso;  and  he  probably  would  havedone  so, but  for  the  salu- 
tary though  indirect  influence  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  their  noble 
chief,  the  sagacious  Schenandoah— always  the  warm,  and  un- 
wavering friend  of  the  ColonLsts.  With  regard  to  these  Indians, 
it  must,  be  considered  that  they  had  then  been  in  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  during  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
In  all  their  wars  with  their  implacable  enemies  the  Algonquins, 
acting  in  alliance  with  the  French,  the  Six  Nations  had  been 
assisted  by  the  English,  or  lighting  side  by  side  with  them. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  Sir  William  Johnson  had  been  their 
counsellor  and  friend.  His  lamily  was  to  a  certain  extent 
allied  with  the  head  canton  of  the  confederacy,  and  he  was 
consulted  by  them  in  all  affairs  of  business  or  of  high  emer- 
gency, as  an  oracle.  They  had  drawn  their  supplies  through 
him  and  his  agents,  and  it  was  natural  that,  upon  his  decease, 
their  affection  for  him  should  be  transferred  to  his  successor  in 
office,  who  was  also  his  son-in-law.  Miss  Molly,  moreover, 
was  a  woman  of  vigorous  understanding  and  of  able  manage- 
ment. And,  as  we  have  already  seen,  she  and  Colonel  Guy 
himself,  were  sustained  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Thayendanegea, 
who  united  the  advantages  of  education  with'  the  native  saga- 
city of  his  race.  Added  to  all  whieh,  the  cause  was  considered, 
if  not  desperate,  at  least  of  doubtful  issue ;  while  the  unenlight- 
ened Indians  had  been  taught  to  hear  the  name  of  the  king 
with  great  reverence,  and  to  believe  him  all-powerful.  They 
considered  the  officers  of  the  Crown  their  best  friends ;  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  hold  on  upon  the  great  chain 
which  they  had  so  long  laboured  to  keep  bright  between  them. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that,  thus  far,  Colonel  Guy 
Johnson  had  committed  no  act  of  actual  hostility.  While  this 
council  was  holding  in  Ontario,  however,  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  was  filled  with  alarm,  by  reports  that  he  was  pre- 
paring an  expedition  to  return  upon  them,  and  lay  the  country 
waste  by  fire  and  sword.  On  the  11th  of  July,  Colonel  Her- 
kimer wrote  from  Canajoharie  to  the  Palatine  Committee,  that 
he  had  received  credible  intelligence  that  morning,  that  Guy 
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Johnson  was  ready  to  march  back  upon  them  with  a  body  of 
eight  or  nine  hundred  Indians,  and  that  the  attack  would  be 
commenced  from  the  woods  below  the  Little  Falls,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river.  He  therefore  proposed  sending  to 
Albany  immediately  for  a  corresponding  number  of  men.  An 
urgent  letter  was  forthwith  despatched  by  the  Committee  to 
Schenectady  and  Albany,  for  the  amount  of  assistance  mention- 
ed, '■  to  prevent  these  barbarous  enterprises,"  and  to  enable  them 
"  lo  resist  their  inhuman  enemies  with  good  success — that  they 
"  might  not  be  slaughtered,  like  innocent  and  defenceless  sheep 
"  before  ravaging  wolves." 

From  the  positive  character  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  mys- 
lerions  movements  of  Guy  Johnson  and  his  followers,  the 
inhabitants  had  good  cause  of  alarm  ;  more  especially  as  Sir 
John  Johnson "  remained  at  the  Hali  in  Johnstown,  having  at 
his  bock  a  large  body  of  loyalists,  making  his  castle  (for  the 
Hall  was  now  fortified,)  their  head  quarters,— who,  in  the  event 
of  such,  a  movement  by  his  brother-in-law  from  the  west, 
would  doubtless  be  prepared  to  join  the  Indians  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  between  them  both,  be  able  to  whelm  the  settlements 
in  destruction  at  a  single  blow.  Every  possible  preparation 
was  therefore  made  for  their  defence,  but  the  alarm  proved  to 
be  without  foundation ;  and  after  Guy  Johnson  had  completed 
his  business  at  Ontario,  he  returned  to  Oswego,  where  he  very 
soon  afterward  convened  another  council  and  held  a  treaty,  at 
which  he  succeeded  in  still  farther  estranging  the  Indians  from 
the  Colonies.  The  particulars  of  this  council  have  never 
transpired  in  writing ;  but  some  interesting  references  to  it  will 
occur  in  an  Indian  speech  a  few  pages  onward. t 

From  Oswego,  Guy  Johnson  crossed  into  Canada,  and  thence 

•  Sir  John  Johnaon  held  a  commission  aa  Brigadier-general  of  militia. 

t  The  following  passage  from  ilamaay'a  History  of  tile  Revolution,  seems  to  refer 
to  lliis  Indian  convocation  at  Oswega  There  was  noolher  meeting  during  that  year, 
to  which  Ihis  notice  of  Ramaay  could  refar.  "  Colonel  Johnson  had  repeated  con- 
ferences with  the  Indiana,  and  endeavoured  lo  influence  them  lo  take  up  the  hatchet, 
but  Ihey  steadily  refused.  In  order  lo  gain  their  co-operation,  he  invited  them  to  a 
feaat  on  a  Bostonian,  and  to  drink  his  blood.  This,  in  the  Indian  style,  meant  no 
more  than  to  partake  of  a  roasfed  ox  and  a  pipe  of  wine  at  a  public  entertainment, 
which  was  given  on  design  to  influence  Ihem  to  co-operale  with  tlie  British  troops. 
The  Colonial  patriots  affected  lo  underaland  it  in  ils  literal  sense.  It  furnished,  in 
their  mode  of  explication,  a  convenient  handle  for  operating  on  the  pasaions  of  Ibe 
people." 
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descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations, 
who  were  invited  to  an  interview  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and 
Sir  Frederick  Hal d i man d— both  those  distinguished  officers 
being  in  that  city  at  the  time— and  were  induced  by  them  to 
embark  in  the  cause  of  the  King. 

It  1ms  often  been  asserted,  especially  by  British  historians, 
that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  opposed  to  the  employment  of  the 
Indians  in  the  contest,  from  principles  of  fmmanity.  Such, 
however,  was  not  tfie  fact.  Brant  repeatedly  asserted  in  after- 
life, in  speeches  delivered  by  him,  copies  of  which  are  yet  ex- 
tant, that  on  their  first  arrival  in  Montreal,  General  Carleton 
proposed  to  them  to  enter  the  service.  In  a  speech  delivered 
bytheChiefin  the  year  1803,  recapitulating  the  history  of  the 
services  of  the  Mohawks  in  that  war,  the  following  passages 
occur,  touching  the  point  now  under  discussion  :— "  We  were 
"  living  at  the  former  residence  of  Guy  Johnson,  when  the 
"  news  arrived  that  war  had  commenced  between  the  king's 
"  people  and  the  Americans.  We  took  but  little  notice  of  this 
"  fii'st  report ;  but  in  a  few  days  we  heard  that  five  hundred 
"  Americans  were  coming  to  seize  our  superintendent.  Such 
"  news  as  this  alarmed  us,  and  we  immediately  consulted  to- 
"  gether  as  to  what  measures  were  necessary  to  be  taken.  We 
"  at  onc3  reflected  upon  'the  covenant  of  our  forefathers  as  allies 
"  to  the  King,  and  said,  '  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  break  it,  let 
"  what  will  become  of  us.'  Indeed,  it  is  a  long  time  since  the 
"  Governor  (Sir  Guy  Carleton)  said  tons:  'I  exhort  you  to 
"  continue  your  adherence  to  the  King,  and  not  to  break  the 
"solemn  agreement  made  by  your  forefathers;  for  your  own 
"  welfare  is  intimately  connected  with  your  continuing  the 
"  allies  of  his  Majesty.'  He  also  said  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
"  same  purport ;  and  on  this  our  minds  were  the  more  firmly 
"  fixed,  for  we  acknowledged  that  it  would  certainly  be  the 
"  best  in  the  end,  for  our  families  and  ourselves  to  remain  under 
"  the  King's  protection,  whatever  difficulties  we  might  have  to 
"  contend  with.  ••*•»■  j^  council  was  next  convened  at 
"  Montreal,  in  July,  1775.  at  which  the  Seven  Nations,  (or 
"  Caughnawagas,)  were  present,  as  well  as  ourselves  the  Six  Na- 
"tions.  On  this  occasion  General  Haldimand  told  us  what 
■■'  had  befallen  the  King's  subjects,  and  said,  now  is  the  time  for 
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"  you  to  help  the  King.  The  war  has  commeTiced.  Assist  the 
"  King  now,  and  you  will  find  it  to  your  advania^.  Go  now 
"  and  fight  for  your  possessions,  and  whatever  you  lose  of 
"  your  property  during  the  war,  the  King  will  make  up  to  you 
"  when  peace  returns.  This  is  the  sutstance  of  what  General 
"Haldimand  said.  The  Oaughnawaga  Indians  then  joined 
"  themselves  to  us.  We  immediately  commenced  in  good 
"  earnest,  and  did  our  utmost  during  the  war." 

The  speech  of  Brant,  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
taken,  was  written  in  the  Mohawk  language,  and  never,  by  him, 
rendered  into  English.  It  is  an  important  document,  develop- 
ing a  new  fact  in  regafd  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
and  has  accordingly  been  translated  for  the  present  work.  Strict 
historical  accuracy  is  often  of  slow  attainment ;  but,  after  all  de- 
ductions from  the  merits  of  General  Carleton,  afterward  Lord 
Dorchester,  enough  that  is  truly  excellent  and  great  will  remain 
to  leave  him  a  reputation  of  which  most  public  men  might  well 
be  proud. 
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»by  the  people— The  royal  authorities  superseded  hy  appointments  from  the  peo- 
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The  second  Continental  Congress,  composed  of  delegates, 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May.  Hostilities  hav- 
ing actually  commenced,  and  it  being  well  understood  that 
large  reinforcements  of  the  British  array  were  on  their  way 
from  England,  no  lime  was  lost  in  preparing  for  the  public  de- 
fence. Protesting  that  they  "  wished  for  a  restoration  of  the 
harmony  ibrmerly  subsisting  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  Colonies,"  they  resolved  again  to  present  "  a  humble  and 
dutiful  petition  to  his  Majesty ;"  prepared  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  ;  to  those  of  Canada  ;  and  to  the  assembly 
of  Jamaica ;  voted  for  the  immediate  equipment  of  20,000  men ; 
voted  to  raise  three  millions  on  bills  of  credit  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war ;  and,  on  the  nomination  of  John  Adams,  commis- 
sioned George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  On  the  4th  of  July  Congress  denounced  the  two  acts 
of  Parliament  of  the  preceding  session,  restraining  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Colonies,  as  "  unconstitutional,  oppressive, 
and  cruel ;"  and  on  the  6th  they  agreed  to  a  manifesto,  "  setting 
forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms."  After 
a  spirited  but  temperate  preamble,  presenting  a  historical  view 
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of  the  origin,  and  progress,  and  conduct  of  the  Colonies,  and  of 
the  measures  of  the  British  government  since  the  peace  of  1763 ; 
and  after  an  eloquent  recapitulation  of  the  grievances  which 
had  produced  the  collision,  and  proclaiming  their  confidence  of 
obtaining  foreign  aid  if  necessary,  and  of  ultimate  success ;  dis- 
avowing, moreover,  any  intention  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
between  the  parent  country  and  the  Colonies;  the  declaration 
proceeded — "We  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world, 
"  DECLARE,  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers 
"  wliich  our  beneficent  Creator  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
"  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we 
"  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness 
"  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties ; 
"being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  free-men  rather  than 
"  live  SLAVES."  They  protested  that  they  would  lay  down 
their  arn^  when  hostilities  should  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressors,  and  not  before.  Reposing  their  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  the  Impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and 
imploring  his  goodness  to  protect  and  carry  them  through  the 
conflict,  they  appointed  the  20th  of  July  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer  with  that  view. 
It  was  generally  observed,  and  was  tlie  first  national  fast  ever 
proclaimed  in  the  New  World.* 

But  amidst  all  the  arduous  duties  demanding  the  attention  of 
Congress,  the  importance  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
Indians  was  universally  conceded.  The  position  of  the  Six 
Nations,  as  well  as  their  power  to  do  mischief,  could  not  but 
strike  the  observation  of  all.  They  had  served  as  an  useful 
barrier  between  the  English  settlements  and  the  French  in 
Canada,  in  former  wars,  and  were  often  actively  engaged  as 
auxiliaries.  Their  position,  and  their  utility,  would  be  now 
precisely  the  same  between  the  Americans  and  the  English 
in  Canada.  It  was  therefore  deemed  of  the  first  consequence, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  sides  with  the  English- 
not,  however,  with  a  view  to  their  employment  in  arms  by  our- 
selves; since,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  manifested  by  the 
Congress  of  Massachusetts  to  employ  the  Indians,  and  the  ac- 
tual engagement  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  as  auxiharies,  it  was. 

*  Holmes's  Annals. 
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neverlheless,  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Congress  to  keep  them  in 
a  position  of  neutrality  as  between  England  and  the  Colonies, 
and  at  peace  among  themselves,  and  with  all.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  closer  observation  and  more  efficient  action  in  respect 
to  the  Indian  relations  of  the  country,  therefore,  an  Indian  De- 
partment, with  three  sub-divisions,  Northern,  Middle,  and 
Southern,  was  established  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  Commissioners 
were  appointed  for  each—'-  with  power  to  treat  with  the  In- 
"  dians  in  Iheir  respective  departments,  to  preserve  peace  and 
"  friendship,  and  to  prevent  their  taking  any  part  in  the  present 
"  commotions."  The  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment were,  Major  General  Philip  Schuyler,  Major  Joseph 
Hawley,  Mr.  Turbot  Francis,  Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  Mr. 
Volkert  P.  Douw.  The  form  of  an  address  to  the  several 
tribes  of  Indians,  in  al)  the  departments,  was  agreed  upon,  to  be 
altered  as  occasion  might  require  for  local  adaptation.  This 
address  was  framed  after  the  manner  of  Indian  speeches,  and 
contained  a  summary  history  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  difficulties  between  them  and  the  parent 
country.  In  the  course  of  the  address,  the  Indians  were  in- 
■  formed  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  contest  then  begun, 
and  were  strongly  advised  to  the  preservation  of  neutrality. 
The  Congress  said—"  We  desire  you  will  hear  and  receive 
«  what  we  have  now  told  you,  and  that  you  will  open  a  good 
"ear,  and  listen  to  what  we  are  now  going  to  say.  This  is  a 
"  family  quarrel  between  us  and  Old  England.  You  Indians 
"are  not  concerned  in  it.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  take  up  the 
"  hatchet  against  the  King's  troops.  We  desire  you  to  remain 
"at  home,  and  not  join  on  either  side,  but  keep  the  hatchet 
"  buried  deep.  In  the  name  and  behalf  of  all  our  people,  we 
"  ask  and  desire  you  to  love  peace  and  maintain  it,  and  to  love 
"  and  sympathise  with  us  in  our  troubles ;  that  the  path  may 
"  be  kept  open'  with  all  our  people  ind  yours,  to  pass  and  repass 
"  without  mole  tat  oi  I  concl  s  o  i,  the  Congress  said— 
"  Let  us  both  be  ca  it  ous  m  o  r  bel  aviour  toward  each  other 
"  at  this  critica  state  of  alia  s  Th  s  island  now  trembles  : 
"  the  wind  wh  sties  fro  n  almost  every  quarter  '  '  "  let  us 
"  fortify  our  mi  ids  t  id  sh  to  r  eirs  against  false  rumors  *  *  • 
"  let  us  be  cautious  what  we  receive  for  truth,  unless  spoken  by 
"  wise  and  good  men.     If  any  thing  disagreeable  should  ever 
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"fall  out  between  us,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you, 
"  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us  immediately  seek 
"  measures  for  healing  the  breach.  From  the  present  situation 
"  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  wise  and  expedient  to  kindle  up  a 
"  small  council  fire  at  Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other's 
"  voice,  and  disclose  our  minds  more  fully  to  one  another."* 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  points  only  of  the  address,  which 
was  an  honest  and  earnest  attempt  to  prevent  the  savages  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  contest  whatever.  No  time  was  lost  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  department,  in  the  adoption 
of  measures  pursuant  to  its  wise  spirit  and  policy.  For  this 
purpose  a  treaty  was  appointed  to  be  held  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  Albany,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  tribes  were 
all  invited  to  attend.  Previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  two  of 
the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Douw  and  Colonel  Francis,  met  a 
number  of  the  chiefe  and  warriors  in  a  preliminary  council  at 
the  German  Flatts,  which  was  not  well  attended.  This  con- 
ference was  holden  on  the  15th  and  16th  days  of  August. 
Colonel  Francis  opened  the  council  by  stating  the  objects  for 
which  the  twelve  United  Colonies  had  invited  the  proposed 
general  meeting  at  Albany,  which  they  now  solicited  all  the 
Six  Nations  and  their  allies  to  attend.  They  added—"  When 
"  we  meet  you,  our  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  your 
"  allies,  at  Albany,  we  will  rekindle  the  council  fire  which  our 
"  ancestors  and  yours  formerly  kindled  up  at  that  place,  and 
"  there  sit  down  and  converse  together  upon  the  present  situa- 
"  tion  of  the  twelve  Uniied  Colonies,  and  disclose  to  you  their 
"  minds  thereon.  We  have  important  matters  to  communicate 
"  to  you,  our  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  your  allies, 
"  which  cannot  be  disclosed  until  the  council  6rc  be  kindled  up 
"  at  Albany,  and  we  are  in  full  assembly."  Observing  that  the 
council  was  thinly  attended,  Colonel  Francis  urged  them  in  his 
speech  to  send  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  Six  Nations  to  ap- 
pear at  Albany ;  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  also  send 
belts  of  invitation  to  the  Caughnawagas  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Montreal,  together  with  the  Indians  of  the  Seven  Nations  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Colonel  Francis  concluded  his  "  talk  "  as 
follows : — 

"  Brothers  :  As  many  mischievous  and  evil-disposed  per- 
•  The  addresa  to  the  Indians  is  long,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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sons  may  attempt  to  raise  up  in  your  minds  sentiments  that 
are  unfriendly  to  your  bretfiren  of  the  twelve  United  Colo- 
nies, we  beg  you  will  shut  your  ears  and  fortify  your  minds 
against  any  such  evil  and  false  reports ;  and  if  any  such 
liars  and  deceivers  should  appear  among  you,  and  endeavour 
to  poison  your  minds,  be  assured  they  are  as  much  your  ene- 
mies as  the  enemies  of  your  brethren  of  the  twelve  United 
Colonies  together,  and  which  is  now  going  to  be  made  strong- 
er at  Albany."  A  Belt. 

To  this  Kanaghquaesa,  an  Oneida  sachem,  replied  :— 

"Bkothers:  You  have  now  opened  your  minds.  We 
have  heard,  your  voices.  Your  speeches  are  far  from  being 
contemptible.  But  as  the  day  is  far  spont,  we  defer  a  reply 
until  to-morrow,  as  we  are  weary  from  haviiTg  sat  long  in 
council.  We  think  it  time  for  a  little  drink:  and  you  must 
remember  that  the  twelve  United  Colonies  are  a  great  body." 

The  council  having  adjourned  over  to  the  16th,  Tiahog- 
wando,  an  Oneida  sachem,  made  the  following  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  Commissioners  : — 

"  Brother  Solihoany,'  and  our  Albany  Brothers,  attend ! 
We  are  now  assembled  at  the  German  Flatts,  at  which  place 
you  kindled  up  a  council  fire,  and  yesterday  called  us  together, 
and  acquainted  us  from  whence  you  came,  and  by  whose  au- 
thority— namely,  by  that  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies — and 
you  opened  your  business  to  us. 

"Brothers:  Now  attend.  Through  the  mercy  of  God 
we  are  brought  to  this  day,  and  the  Six  Nations  are  now  in  full 
assembly  at  this  place  ,  where  we  smoke  a  pipe  in  friendship  and 
love.  We  are  glad  to  hear  your  voices.  You  are  come  to  in- 
vite us  down  to  Albany,  to  a  council  fire  of  peace. 

"  Brothers  :  We  thank  you  for  this  invitation.  It  meets 
with  our  entire  approbation.  Here  we  are,  of  every  tribe  in 
the  Six  Nations.     It  shall  be  done  as  you  have  said. 

"Brothers;  You  have  desired  that  all  our  confederates 
should  recei\'e  this  invitation.  This  cannot  be  done  short  of 
one  year,  as  we  extend  very  far,  and  could  not  possibly  call  the 
extremities  of  our  confederacy  to  this  intended  meeting.  But 
po^ess  your  minds  in  peace.  When  this  Congress  is  over, 
and  the  council  fire  is  raked  up,  we  shall  acquaint  all  our  allies 
*  The  name  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Francis  by  the  Indians. 
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with  what  has  passed.     This  is  the  answer  of  all  the  Six  Na- 
tions who  are  now  here  represented  from  every  tribe.   , 

"Brothers,  attend!  Yesterday  you  said  yoii  were  sen- 
sible our  confederacy  extended  to  Caughnawaga,  and  you  de- 
sired our  assistance  to  forward  this  your  helt  of  invitation  to 
the  Caughnawagas  and  the  seven  tribes  in  that  quarter. 

"  Brothers  :  Possess  your  minds  in  peace.  We,  the  Six 
Nations,  are  put  to  difficulty  to  grant  this  request.  We  are 
much  embarrassed,  for  this  reason.  The  man  is  now  there  who 
will  vex  your  minds,  and  never  consent  to  their  coming  down, 
and  will  draw  hard  upon  their  minds  another  way.*  He  is  of 
your  own  blood. 

"  Brothers  :  Possess  your  minds  in  peace.  We,  of  the 
Six  Nations,  have  the  minds  of  the  Caughnawagas  and  the 
seven  tribes  in  that  quarter.  At  our  central  council-house, 
when  this  took  place,  ihey  addressed  us  of  the  Six  Nations  in 
the  following  manner  :■ — '  You  axe  better  capable  of  maintain- 
'  ing  peace  than  we  are  ;  therefore  we  deliver  up  our  minds  to 
'you.'  For  these  reasons  we  advise  you  to  reconsider  your 
petilion  to  ns,  seeing  we  are  so  embarrassed  we  cannot  grant 
it.  Perhaps  you  will,  say  to  us,  when  your  intended  council 
fire  shall  be  over,  '  Brothers,  do  you  of  the  Six  Nations  ac- 
'  quaint  all  your  confederates  and  allies  of  what  has  passed  at 
'  this  council-fire  of  peace ;'  and  this  we  shall  do  with  great 
care  and  exactness.  Now,  Brothei^,  you  see  how  we  are  em- 
barrassed, and  therefore  give  yoii  this  advice,"    Belt  returned. 

To  this  Colonel  Francis  made  answer  : — 

"  Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations  :  It  gives  us  agreat  deal 
of  uneasiness  to  find  that  you  cannot  at  present  convey  this 
belt  to  our  friends  in  Canada.  We  have  heard  your  reasons, 
and  are  sorry  to  find  that  one  of  our  blood  is  already  there, 
endeavouring  to  draw  their  minds  from  us  when  we  mean  no- 
thing but  peace  towards  them.  As  there  are  a  great  many 
Englishmen  in  Canada,  we  know  not  who  you  mean.  We 
shall  therefore  be  glad  to  have  the  particular  man  pointed  out'' 

To  this  request,  the  Moliawk  sachem,  Little  Abraham,  replied : 

"  Brothers  :  We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  all  know  the 
very  man  we  mean.     We  said  he  was  of  your  blood.     We  see 
no  necessity  of  pointing  him  out  more  explicitly." 
*  Gu;  Johnson  was  doulitlcES  the  man  tcfi;rred  to. 
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The  times  being  critical,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  being 
exceedingly  suspicious  of  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  the 
latter  were  not  altogether  without  apprehension  that  some  evil 
might  befal  them  in  their  course  to  Albany.  Tiahogwaiido 
therefore  addressed  the  council  iipon  that  point  as  follows  -. — 

"Bkother  Solihoany,  and  our  Albany  Brother:  We  take 
it  for  granted  you  have  called  us  to  a  council  of  peace  and  en- 
tire friendship ;  and  you  have  taken  us  by  the  hand.  As  there 
are  men  of  difi'erent  minds,  and  some  of  them  may  be  ill  dis- 
posed, we  desire  you  will  admonish  yo«r  own  people  that  they 
offer  us  no  abuse  in  the  way  down  to  your  council-fire  of  peace. 
If  this  caution  should  be  neglected,  some  misfortune  might 
happen  ;  as  all  people  do  not  meet  so  much  like  brothers  as  for- 
merly, on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  aiiairs.  It  would 
be  unhappy  if  our  council-iire  should  be  crushed  by  any  mis- 
chief-makers. We  have  given  you  this  caution,  that  while  we 
are  marching  along  in  peace  and  quietness,  we  might  not  be 
alarmed  by  a  blow  struck  in  our  rear.  .We  therefore  desire  you 
would  begin,  even  at  this  council-lire,  to  publish  your  admo- 
nitions to  unwise  and  ungovernable  people.  By  this  belt  we 
declare  to  you,  our  Brothers,  that  the  road  is  open  for  passing 
and  repassing,  and  free  from  all  embarrassments,  through  the 
Six  Nations,  as  it  has  been  for  a,  long  time.  Therefore  we  de- 
sire that  we  may  have  the  same  open  road  down  to  your  in- 
tended council-fire  at  Albany."* 

Colonel  Francis  replied  : —     ■ 

'■Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations:  By  this  belt  you  de- 
sire that  we  may  clear  the  road  to  Albany,  that  none  of  our 
people  may  injure  you.  The  road  shall  be  as  clear  for  you  to 
go  to  Albany,  as  it  is  for  us  to  go  to  the  country  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. The  twelve  United  Colonies  have  given  us  great 
power  over  the  white  people.  We  will  appoint  white  men, 
who  speak  your  language  and  Iov(^  your  nations,  to  'see  you 
safe  down  to  Albany,  and  to  provide  provisions  for  you  on  the 
way.  We  shall  set  out  for  Albany  to-morrow  morning,  to  pre- 
pare matters  for  kindling  up  the  great  council-fire  there." 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Northern  Department 
met  at  Albany,  on  the  23d  of  August,  (with  the  exception  of 

•  Ab  Mr.  Kirkland  was  in  atlen4Bnc«  upon  thia  council,  the  Indian  epeecheawere 
doubttess  interpreted  b;  him.  o 
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Major  Hawley,  who  had  delined  his  appointment  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,)  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
holding  the  treaty.  An  invitation  was  given  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  Albany,  to  pay  the  sachems  and  warriors  a  compli- 
mentary visit  in  company  with  the  Cotnmissioners,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. A  committee  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Albany  was 
likewise  appointed,  to  join  in  the  complimentary  visit  on  the 
24lh.  On  reaching  the  quarters  of  the  chiefs,  they  were  ad- 
dressed as  follows: — 

"Brethern  of  the  Six  Nations  :— We,  the  deputies 
appointed  by  the  twelve  United  Colonies^  the  descendants  of 
auedar,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Albany,  congratulate 
you  on  your  arrival  here.  They  are  glad  to  see  you  well,  and 
thank  the  Great  God  that  he  suffers  us  to  meet." 

In  the  course  of  this  interview,  the  sachems  intimated  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  consultation  with  the  municipal  oiRcers  of  the 
city  of  Albany  before  they  met  the  commissioners  in  formal 
council.  It  appears  that-there  had  been  some  diplomatic  pas- 
sages between  the  Oneida  Indians  and  the  Albanians,  and  an 
intercliange  of  messengers  ;  and  the  chiefs  were  now  desirous 
of  having  a  conference  with  them.  The  commissioners, 
anxious  to  humor  the  Indians,  assented  to  the  request ;  and 
the  Albanians  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Walter 
Livingston,  Jeremiah  "Van  Rensselaer,  and  Samuel  Stringer, 
to  make  the  arrangements.  The  interview  took  place  the 
same  evening,  when  Seaghnagerat,  an  Oneida  chief,  opened 
the  proceedings  with  a  speech  of  very  unusual  length  for  an  In- 
dian. He  commenced  by  an  expression  of  his  gratification  that, 
on  opening  the  ashes  to  rekindle  the  old  council-fire,  they  had 
found  some  of  the  sparks  remaining.  He  next  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  previous  consultation  at  the  German  Flatts, 
touching  the  conduct  of  Guy  Johnson  in  removing  their  nns- 
sionaries,  and  other  matters.  The  meeting  referred  to  seems 
to  have  been  a  partial  council,  to  which  the  Albanians  had  sent 
a  deputation,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  the  exhibition  of  some 
ancient  belts,  to  remind  the  Indians  of  a  former  covenant  of 
peace  with  (iuedar,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  engi^ing  m 
the  existing  quarrel.  What  had  been  said  by  the  Albany  de- 
puties, at  the  conference  referred  to,  but  of  which  no  record 
seems  to  have  been  preserved,  was  now  repeated  in  substance 
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by  the  Oneida  chief,  after  the  Indian  manner  of  condticling 
their  councils.  He  then  proceeded  to  reply  seriatim ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  probable  that  the  former  council-fire 
had  been  raked  up,  before  its  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close.  The  reply  now  made  was  decidedly  and  strongly  paci- 
fic. The  chief  admitted  that  "  evil  birds  "  had  been  busy  in 
circnlating  unpleasant  rumors,  and  that  efforts  had  been  made 
to  make  them  swerve  from  their  neutrality  by  Guy  Johnson 
or  his  agents— at  least,  such  was  the  inference  from  the?peech ; 
but  he  over  and  over  again  protested  the  determination  of  the 
Six  Nations  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  controversy,  and  only 
exhorted  the  Colonists  to  keep  the  path  into  their  country 
open,  so  that  they  could  pass  and  repass  without  molestation. 
In  regard  to  the  removal  of  their  missionary,  the  chiefs  said 
Guy  Johnson  had  done  it  pursuant  to  "  a  belt "'  received  from 
Governor  Gage.  He  expressed  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr. 
Kirkland  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  suggested  whether  It  would  not  on  the  whole  be  bet- 
ter for  Mr.  K.  to  leave  ihem  for  the  present,  until  the  storm 
should  be  over  and  gone. 

The  speech  haying  been  ended,  the  Albanian  Committee 
thanked  them  for  it,  and  promised  a  reply  after  the  grand  cdun- 
eil  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Twelve  Colonies  should  be 
terminated. 

That  council  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  day  following- 
August  25th,  The  Oneida  speaker  of  the  preceding  evening 
opened  the  council  very  appropriately,  after  which  the  Com- 
missioners, before  proceeding  formally  to  business,  proposed  that 
they  should  all  sit  down  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  together. 
The  suggestion  was  acceded  to,  and  the  calumet  passed  round. 
This  ceremony  having  been  ended,  the  Commissioners  opened 
their  mission  by  a  very  appropriate  and  effective  speech,  remind- 
ing the  Indians  of  some  ancient  covenants  of  friendship  with 
the  Colonists,  and  repeating  to  them  a  portion  of  the  speech  of 
Cannassateego,  an  old  and  popular  sachem  of  the  Six  A'atlons 
whose  name  and  character  were  held  in  great  reverence  by 
them,  delivered  thirty  years  before  at  a  great  council  held  in 
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Lancaster.*     The  exhortation  was,  to  union  among  themselves, 
and  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Colonists. 

The  council  was  then  adjourned  to  the  26th,  when  the 
Commissioners  presented  the  address  from  the  Congress,  of 
which  particular  mention  has  been  made  on  a  preceding  page. 
The  deliberations  of  Indian  councils  are  slow  procedures. 
Their  language  is  composed  of  long  and  intricate  compounds, 
and  the  necessity  of  deliberate  and  thorqugh  interpretations,  so 
that  the  *natter  spoken  and  explained  be  fastened  upon  the 
memories  of  the  Indians,  who  possess  not  the  advantage  of 
written  language,  renders  the  process  tedious.  The  entire  sit- 
tings of  two  days  were  therefore  required  for  the  delivery  and 
interpretation,  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  of  the  Congressional  "  talk " 
with  which  the  Commissioners  were  charged.  At  the  close, 
one  of  the  chiefs  declared  that  the  address  contained  "  nothing 
"  but  what  was  pleasant  and  good."  But,  as  the  matters  pro- 
posed were  of  high  importance,  they  requested  the  next  day  for 
separate  deliberation  among  themselves,  promising  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  August  27th,  to  make  their  reply.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  31st  of  August  that  the  Indians  were  rea- 
dy to  make  known  the  results  of  their  own  secret  councils. 
Their  answer  was  delivered  by  Little  Abraham,  the  Mohawk 
sachem  of  the  Lower  Castle.  It  was  an  able  speech,  thoroughly 
pacific.  But  there  was  one  declaration  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  admitted  veracity  of  the  Indians,  since  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  course  of  Guy  Johnson, 
and  the  covenant  which  had  then  already  been  made  by  Brant 
and  his  followers,  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  General  Haldi- 
mand  -at  Monti;eal.  We  alhide  to  the  declaration  of  Little 
Abraham,  that  Johnson  had  advised  them  to  assume  and  pre- 
serve a  neutral  position  at  the  recent  Oswego  council.  The 
proceedings  of  Brant  and  Guy  Johnson  at  Montreal  had  not 
then  probably  transpired  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Still  Guy 
Johnson  must  have  dissembled,  or  spoken  with  a  '■  forked 
tongue,"  to  those  Indians  whom  he  supposed  friendly  lo  the 
Colonies,  or  so  great  a  mistake  could  not  have  been  made  by 
Little  Abraham. 

e  present  on  this  occasion,  and  well  remem- 
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In  the  course  of  their  speech,  the  chiefs  expressed  a  stronjr  at- 
tachment for  Sir  John  Johnson  as  the  son  of  their  old  friend,  Sir 
WilEiam,  who  wqs  born  among  them,  and  of  Dutch  extraction 
by  his  mother."  They  desired  that  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  war,  Sir  John  might  be  left  unmolested.  The 
same  request  was  also  interposed  in  behalf  of  their  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  they  said)  had  been  sent  to  them 
by  the  King ;  an"d  also  because  he  never  "  meddled  with  civil 
affairs,"  but  was  intent  only  on  "instructing  them  in  the  way  lo 
heaven." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  Abraham  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  domestic  matters  between  themselves  and  the 
people  of  Albany.  He  charged  them  with  having  taken  two 
pieces  of  land  from  the  Mohawks,  without  paying  therefor  so 
much  even  as  a  pipe.  These  lands  the  Indians  desired  the 
Twelve  Colonies  to  restore,  and  put  them  into  peaceable  pos- 
session again.  "  If  you  refuse  to  do  this,"  said  he,  "  we  shall 
"  look  upon  the  prospect  as  bad ;  for  if  you  conquer,  you  will 
"  lake  us  by  the  arm  and  pull  us  all  off."  In  thus  saying,  he 
spoke  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy ! 

When  little  Abraham  had  ended,  Ttahogwando,  an  Onei- 
da, made  a  short  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  then  pending 
bloody  and  bitter  controversy  between  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania, respecting  the  territory  of  Wyoming,  of  which  a  full 
account  will  follow  in  its  proper  place.  The  Indians  avowed 
that  the  land  had  been  conveyed  by  them  to  Penn,  as  a  free 
gift— the  Great  Spirit  not  allowing  them  to  sell  that  country. 
In  the  course  of  their  speeches,  the  chiefs  requested  that  the 
Indian  trade  might  be  re-opened  with  them,  both  at  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  and  that  somebody  might  be  appointed  to  guard 
the  tree  of  peace  at  Albany,  and  keep  the  council  fire  burning. 
Oh  the  1st  of  September  the  Commissioners  made  their  re- 
ply, conciliatory  in  its  character,  and  acceding  to  the  principal 
requests  of  the  Indians.  They  also  informed  the  chiefs  that 
they  had  appointed  General  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Douw  to  keep 
the  fira  burning.  Thus  ended  the  council  with  the  agents  of 
the  Colonies.  The  "unfinished  business"  with  the  Alba- 
nians was  resumed  on  the  next  day— September  2d — for  which 

•  The  mother  of  Sir  John  was  a  German  latty,  but  in  the  Mohawk  VaUey  (be 
GermODB  are  usually  called  Einldi  lo  this  day. 
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purpose  a  council  was  formed  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  were  Ukewise  in  at- 
tendance. After  the  prehminaries  of  form  had  been  gone 
through  with,  tlie  Indians  were  addressed  at  length  by  the 
Albany  Committee.  In  the  course  of  their  speech,  they  ad- 
verted particularly  to  the  council  at  Oswego  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Guy  Johnson  at  that  place,  respecting  which,  they  said, 
they  had  received  no  certain  advices,  and  of  which  they  wished 
to  be  fully  and  explicitly  informed.  In  regard  to  the  land 
question  interposedby  the  Indians,  the  Committee  said  they  pre- 
sumed reference  was  had  to  the  lands  at  Ticonderoga.  That 
was  a  question  between  the  Indians  and  the  corporation  of  Al- 
bany ;  whereas  they  were  a  committee  from  the  people,  and 
could  not  entertain  the  question.  They  reminded  the  Indians, 
however,  that  the  question  had  been  agitated  before,  and  set- 
tled by  the  Colonial  Assembly.  They  also  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Indians  were  not  the  party  having  cause  of 
complaint  in  that  matter. 

The  reply  of  the  Indians  was  delivered  by  Little  Abraham. 
Waiving  the  land  question,  he  proceeded  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  concerning  the  Oswego  council,  "  We  look 
"upon  it,"  said  he,  "that  God  will  punish  us  should  we  conceal 
"  any  thing  from  you."  The  following  passages  are  quoted  from 
the  reply  of  Abraham : — 

"Brothers:  The  transactions  of  that  treaty  were  very 
public.  The  Shawanese  were  there,  and  some  from  Detroit. 
Mr.  Johnson  told  us  that  the  fire  kindled  there  was  a  fire  of 
peace ;  that  all  the  white  people  were  the  Ring's  subjects, 
and  that  it  seemed  they  were  intoxicated.  He  said  the  white 
people  were  all  got  drunk,  and  that  God's  judgment  hung  over 
them ;  but  he  did  not  know  on  which  side  it  would  fall.  Mr. 
Johnson  further  told  us,  that  the  present  council  fire  was  kin- 
dled on  account  of  the  present  dispute,  and  desired  us  not  to 
interfere,  as  they  were  brothers ;  and  begged  us  to  sit  still  and 
maintain  peace.  This  is  what  Colonel  Johnson  told  us  at  that 
council-fire.  He  also  said  he  had  his  eye  on  Mr.  Kirkland: 
that  he  was  gone  to  Philadelphia,  and  along  the  sea-coast :  that 
he  was  become  a  great  soldier  and  a  leader.  "  Is  this  your 
"minister?"  sayshe;  "  do  yon  think  your  minister  minds  your 
"souls?     No.     By  the  time  he  comes  to  Philadelphia,  he  will 
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"  be  a  great  warrior,  and  when  he  returns,  he  will  be  the  chief 
"  of  all  the  Five  Nations." 

"  Brothers  ;  There  were  present  five  people  of  Detroit, 
five  from  Caughnawaga,  and  two  of  the  Shawanese.  Colonel 
Johnson  told  them  that,  by  the  time  he  returned  from  Canada, 
they  should  have  all  their  men  there,  and  he  would  then  kin- 
dle a  council-fire ;  and  he  would  also  desire  them  not  to  take 
any  part  in  this  dispute,  as  it  was  a  quarrel  between  brothers. 
He  also  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  the  Governor  of  Cana- 
da, who  was  of  a  different  opinion  from  him,  but  would  talk 
with  him.  And  he  further  said  that  he  would  tell  the  Caugh- 
nawaga  Indians  the  same  that  he  told  us,  and  for  that  purpose 
desired  that  (wo  of  each  nation  might  go  along  and  hear  it. 
He  likewise  desired  us  lo  consider  which  way  we  would  have 
our  trade— whether  up  this  river  or  from  Canada.  He  at  the 
same  time  assured  us  that  we  should  not  suffer  from  want  of 
goods,  as  we  \vere  not  concerned,  nor  had  any  hand,  in  the 
present  dispute.  Ho  also  said  somethmg  about  the  council- 
fires.  He  said  there  were  two  fires  which  you  should  keep 
your  eyes  upon ;  and  if  tliey  call  you  down  to  Albany,  do  not 
you  go  ;  for  they  will  deceive  you,  and  tell  you  a  great  many 
fine  stories.  We  are  very  glad  that  your  language  and  Colo- 
nel Johnson's  so  well  agrees." 

This  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Guy  Johnson  at  Oswego 
ivas  certainly  unexpected,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
tenor  of  his  conduct  previous  to  his  departure  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  during  his  progress  to  the  west.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  he  had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he 
might  ultimately  pursue,  and  that  his  purpose  was  not  definitive- 
ly determined  upon,  until  after  his  meeting  with  Carteton  and 
Haldimand  at  Montreal.  And  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  his 
notions  of  Indian  neutrality,  even  had  lie  entertained  them, 
were  very  speedily  abandoned. 

With  the  delivery  of  Abraham's  last-mentioned  speech,  how- 
ever, the  council  was  closed;  and  although  Schuyler  and 
Douw  had  been  appointed  to  keep  the  council  fire  burning,  yet 
the  ashes  were  soon  raked  up— -never  to '  be  opened  again  at 
Albany,  for  that  was  the  last  grand  Indian  council  ever  held  in 
that  city.* 
*  As  mEntioned  in  Ibe  Introduotion  to  tbe  present  volume,  Ibe  interesting  pnv 
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The  result  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
apparently  so  to  tlie  Indians,  who  had  heen  well  provided  for 
during  the  three  weeks  occupied  at  tlie  German  Flatts  and 
Albany.  On  their  departure;  moreover,  they  were  handsomely 
supplied  with  presents,  and  they  took  their  leave  with  mani- 
festations of  great  good-will.    ^ 

Most  im fortunately,  however,  soon  after  their  relurn  from 
Albany,  an  epidemic  disorder  appeared  among  them,  in  the 
formof  ahighly  malignant  fever.  It  was  a  disease  which  they 
had  never  seen,  and  by  it  great  numbers  were  swept  away. 
The  Schoharie  canton  of  the  Mohawks,  in  particular,  sulfered 
very  severely.  Indeed,  they  were  almost  exterminated.*  The 
stnall  number  who  survived,  imbibed  the  impression  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  sent  the  pestilence  upon  them  in  anger  for  not 
having  lalten  sides  with  the  King.  They,  therefore^  followed 
their  brethren  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  who  had  escaped  to 
Canada  with  Guy  Johnson.  In  the  subsequent  invasions  of 
the  Tryon  County  settlements,  these  Schoharie  Indians,  who 
thus  deserted  by  an  impulse  of  superstition,  were  among  the 
most  forward  and  cruel.t  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  after  a!!,  the  council  comprised  but  an  inadequate  and  par- 
tial representation  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oneidas  and  the  lower  clan  of  the  Mohawks.  The  great  body 
of  the  Mohawk  warriors,  headed  by  Thayendanegea,  had  left 
the  country ;  and  the  most  influential  of  the  Onondagas,  Cay- 
ugas,  and  Scnecas,  had  also  accompanied  Brant  and  Guy 
Johnson  to  Montreal :  and  events,  at  no  very  distant  day,  proved 
that  the  Albany  treaty  had  been  held  to  very  little  purpose.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  or  habits  of  Indians  to  re- 
main inactive  in  the  midst  of  war. 

Still,  for  the  time  being,  those  proceedings  were  not  without 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  country.     The  people  of  Tryon 

ceedings  of  which  a  mere  outline  has  been  ^ren  in  Ihe  text,  have  ncrer  before  been 
pnbUshed  complete.  Their  importance — their  inlrineic  interesl— and  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  lael  grand  couneil  of  the  confederacy  ever  holden  in  Albany,  had  induced 
the  author  originally  to  arrange  (he  whole  in  the  text  But  (heir  great  length,  it  was 
thought,  would  loo  seriously  obstruct  the  narrative.  Hence  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Appendii.  It  was  the  first  design  of  the  author  to  almdge  tiie 
speeches,  but  an  aUeiiipt  soon  proved  that  their  lorce  and  epint  Hould  be  lost  in 
the  process.  See  Appendix. 
*  Letter  of  John  M.  Brown,  on  the  earl;  historj  of  Schoharie.  f  Idem. 
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County  were  relieved,  by  the  stipulations  of  peace  and  neutral- 
ity, from  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  from  without; 
and  the  Commitlee  of  Safety  was  consequently  enabled  to  direct 
their  attention,  not  only  to  the  more  efficient  organization  of 
the  settlements  for  defence,  but  to  the  civil  government  of  the 
county. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  fine  spirit  manifested  thus  far  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  interior,  and  that  too  under  all 
the  disadvantages  we  have  been  contemplating— notwithstand- 
ing the  decisive  lone  of  the  language  used  in  denouncing  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Crown, — it  was  not  yet  exactly  certain  that  the 
Colony  of  New-York  would  range  itself  against  the  royal  au- 
thority. Governor  Tryon,  who  was  popular  in  the  Colony, 
had  recently  been  recalled  from  North  Carolina,  and  again  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  New-York ;  and  he  was  exerting  his  utmost 
powers  to  detach  her  from  the  cause  of  the  Union— seconded 
by  the  Asia,  man  of  war,  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  com- 
manding the  city  of  New- York  by  her  guns.  The  captain  of 
the  Asia  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  town  should  General 
Lee,  who  was  then  approaching  with  an  army  from  the  east, 
be  allowed  to  enter  it ;  and  such  were  the  prevalence  of  terror 
and  the  power  of  intrigue,  that  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  began  to  exhibit  itself  openly  in  the  Provincial  Congress. 
Indeed,  avowals  of  a  design  to  place  themselves  under  the  royal 
standard  were  unequivocally  uttered.  These  untoward  ap- 
pearances were  rendered  the  more  threatening  by  the  discovery 
of  a  secret  correspondence,  from  which  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  parent  government  was  prepariiig  to  send  a  fleet  into  the 
Hudson,  and  to  occupy  both  New- York  and  Albany  with  its 
armies.'  Of  these  designs  Sir  John  Johnson  was  probably 
well  aware,  and  the  hope  of  their  accomplishment  may  have  in- 
duced him  to  linger  behind,  watching  the  signs  of  the  times, 
after  the  departure  of  his  brother-in-law  and  his  army  of  fol- 
lowers. Sir  John  had  also  a  numerous  tenantry,  who  were 
mostly  loyalbts ;  and  the  Scotch  colonists,  settled  in  large  num- 
bers in  Johnstown  and  its  neighbourhood,  of  whom  mention 
has  formerly  been  made,  being  loyalists  likewise,  constituted  for 
him  a  respectable  force  upon  which  he  could  rely  in  a  case  of 
emergency. 

*  Marahall'B  Life  of  Washington. 
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The  Dutch  and  German  population  of  the  valley,  however, 
were  chiefly  Wfiigs  ;  as  also,  by  this  time,  were  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  white  population,  not  only  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  but  of  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and  the  other  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  part  of  that  widely-extended  county. 
The  genera!  Committee  executed  their  functions  with  equal 
diligence  and  vigour.  The  inhabitants  were  enrolled  and  or- 
ganized into  militia;  the  Committee  deposed  the  sheriff,  Alex 
ander  White,*  and  caused  Colonel  John  Frey  to  be  appointed 
in  bis  place  ;  and,  in  one  word,  they  took  upon  themselves  both 
the  civil  and  military  jurisdiction  of  the  large  section  of  coun- 
try, over  which  they  had  provisionally  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. White  had  rendered  himself  particularly  odious  to  the 
Whigs  from  the  first.  Under  some  trifling  pretext,  he  had  ar- 
rested a  Whig  by  the  name  of  John  Fonda,  and  committed  him 
to  prison.  His  friends,  to  the  number  of  fifty  men,  under  the 
conduct  of  Sampson  Sammons,  went  to  the  jail  at  night  and 
released  him  by  force.  From  the  prison  they  proceeded  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  sheriff,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  White 
looked  out  from  the  second  story  window,  and  probably  recog- 
nizing the  leader  of  the  crowd,  inquired—"  Is  that  you,  Sam- 
mons V  "  Yes,"  was  the  prompt  reply ;  upon  which  White 
discharged  a  pistol  at  the  sturdy  Whig,  but  happily  without 
injury.  The  ball  whizzed  past  his  head,  and  struck  in  the 
sill  of  the  door.  This  was  the  first  shot  fired  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  west  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  immediulely  returned 
by  the  discharge  of  some  forty  or  fifty  muskets  at  the  eheriff, 
but  the  only  effect  was  a  slight  wound  in  the  breast—just  suf- 
ficient to  draw  blood.  The  doors  of  the  house  were  broken, 
and  White  would  have  been  taken,  but  at  that  moment  a  gim 
was  fired  at  the  hall  by  Sir  John.  This  was  known  to  be  a 
signal  for  his  retainers  and  Scotch  partisans  to  rally  in  arms ; 
and  as  they  would  muster  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  Whigs  thought  it  most  prudent  to  disperse. 
They  collected  again  at  Caughnawaga,  however,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  Sir  John,  demanding  that  White  should  be  given 
up  to  them.t    This  demand,  of  course,  was  not  complied  with. 

•  The  first  liberty  pole  ereeted  in  the  Mnhavrk  Valley  was  at  the  German  Flatts, 
and  White,  with  9  band  of  loyalists,  had  cut  down  the  emblem  of  rebellion. 
\  MS.  narrntite  of  Jacob  Samtnoas. 
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After  his  dismissal,  as  already  mentioned,  by  an  act  of  the  peo- 
ple "  ill  their  sovereign  capacity,"  White  was  re-commissioned 
by  Governor  Tryon ;  but  the  County  Committee  would  not 
suffer  him  to  re-enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  high  was  the  popular  indignation  against  him,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fly— setting  his  ^e  toward  Canada,  accompa- 
nied by  a  wliite  man  named  Peter  Bone,  and  two  or  three  In- 
dians. He  was  pursued  to  Jessup'g  landing  on  the  Hudson 
River,  where  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  was  surrounded, 
and  the  fugitive  sheiiff  taken  prisoner.  From  thence  he  was 
taken  to  Albany  and  imprisoned."  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
released  on  his  parole,  and  left  the  country. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  required  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  ;  and  the  Committee  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  ex- 
actly the  right  description  of  men.  They  arrested  suspicious 
persons,  tried  them,  fined  some,  imprisoned  more,  and  executed 
others.  Their  duties  also  involved  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  in  a  critical  period,  among  a  mixed  population  of  border- 
men,  ever  more  or  less  disposed  to  impatience  under  legal  re- 
straint, and  of  course  requiring  the  controlling  power  of 
a  strong  arm.  And  yet  these  high  duties  were  generally  dis- 
charged with  great  satisfaction  to  the  public— the  loyalists  ex. 
cepted,of  course— and  their  resoiutionsand  decrees  were  submit- 
ted to  by  their  constituents  with  alacrity.  Their  influence  was 
likewise  successfully  exerted  in  winning  friends  to  the'  popular 
cause,  by  deciding  the  wavering  and  confirming  the  irresolute.t 
Added  to  these  multifarious  duties,  was  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  motions  of  Sir  John  John- 
son, whose  position  and  conduct  were  alike  equivocal,  and  the 
numerous  loyalists  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  By  these 
people  every  possible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Committee,  and  no  method  of  annoying  and  embarrassing 
them  left  untried.  They  laboured  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Committee ;  called  public  meetings  them- 
selves, and  chose  counter-committees  ;  now  attempted  to  cover 
the  Whig  Committees  with  ridicule,  and  now  again  charged 
them  with  illegal  and  tyrannical  conduct.!  The  consequence 
was,  mutual  exasperation-— sometimes  between  near  neighbours- 

*  Narmtiveof  JacobSanimona.         t  CaippbeU's  Annals.        1  Idem. 
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and  the  reciprocal  engendering  of  hostile  feelings  between 
friends,  who  ranged  themselves  under  opposing  banners.  These 
incipient  neighbourhood  quarrels  occasioned,  in  the  progress  ot 
the  contest  that  ensued,  some  of  the  most  bitter  and  bloody- 
personal  conflicts  that  ever  marked  Ihe  annals  of  a  civil  war. 
Several  members  of  the  Committee  subsequently  acted  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  field  ;  many  of  them  sacrificed  their  es- 
tates; and  some  of  them  fell.  Among  them,  Christopher 
P.  Yates,  the  first  Chairman,  accompanied  General  Mont- 
gomery as  a  volunteer  to  Ticonderoga  and  Canada,  and  after- 
ward raised  and  commanded  a  corf«  of  rangers.*  The  fate 
of  Nicholas  Herkimer  is  well  known,  though  his  death  will 
be  invested  with  new  and  additional  interest  in  the  progress  of 
this  narrative.t 

In  regard  to  Sir  John,  matters  were  now  fast  approaching  to 
a  crisis.  On  the  7th  of  September  the  Committee  wrote  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  New- York,  denouncing  his  conduct 
and  that  of  his  associates — particularly  the  Highlanders,  who, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  were  said  to  be  gathered  about 
him,  and  by  whom  the  Whigs  "were  daily  scandalized,  pro- 
"  voked,  and  threatened."  They  added — "  We  have  great  sus- 
"picions,  and  are  almost  assured,  that  Sir  John  has  a  continual 
"  correspondence  with  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  and  his  party."! 

No  sooner  had  the  Congress  of  The  Twelve  United 
Cor.oNiks  agreed  to  the  Declaration,  or  manifesto,  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter,  proclaiming  to  the 
world  the  causes,  and  the  necessity  of  their  appeal  to  arms, 
than  it  was  felt,  on  all  hands,  even  by  the  timid  and  hesitating, 
that  England  and  the  Colonies  now  stood,  not  in  the  relation 

*  Campbell's  Annals, 

■(  The  following  ejitracl  is  from  a  letter  of  the  Stole  Committee  of  Safety,  under 
date  of  December,  1776,  signed  by  John  M'Kesson,  Clerk  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress : — "I  was  directed  by  this  Congress  (o  assure  you  of  (he  high  esteem  and 
"  respect  they  have  foryour  vigilant,  noble-spirited  County  Committee."  The  fotlow 
ing  was  from  General  Schuyler  in  the  Bummer  of  177G; — "The  propriety  of  your 
"conduct,  and  your  generous  exertions  in  tlie  cause  of  your  coimtty,  entitle  you  (otha 
**  Ihanka  of  every  one  of  its  friends ;  please  to  accept  of  mine  moat  sincerely." 
CampbeWi  Jlitad,. 

J  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  such  a  correspondence  was  carried  on 
through  ihe  Indiana,  who  conveyed  letters  in  the  heads  of  their  tomahawks  and  in 
the  ornaments  worn  about  their  persons.  The  Indiana  also  brought  powder  arroal 
from  Canada. — Campitli's  ^nnnli. 
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of  parent  and  children,  but  in  the  attitude  of  two  nations  legal- 
ly at  war.  Hence  the  patriots  of  Tryon  County  began  to  look 
more  closely,  and  with  greater  assurancSj  to  the  deportment  of 
Sir  John,of  whose  designs,  as  has  beenseen,  they  had  froralhefirst 
entertained  strong  suspicions.  The  movements  of  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  moreover,  Governor-general  of  Canada,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  muster  and  arm  all  persons  withjn  that  province, 
and  to  wage  war  by  land  and  sea  against "  all  enemies,  pirates,  cfr 
"rebels,  either  in  or  out  of  the  province,"  to  "take  them  and 
"  put  them  to  death,  or  preserve  them  alive,  at  his  discretion," 
were  now  creating  great  uneasiness  on  the  northern  frontier, 
from  which  quarter  they  were  apprehending  a  formidable  inva- 
sion. The  management  of  the  northern  department  having 
been  committed  to  Generals  Schuyler  and  Monlgoraery,  who 
were  now  directing  a  force  upon  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the 
Tryon  County  Committee  determined  to  probe  the  intentions  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  at  once  and  to  the  bottom,  For  this  pnr- 
pose,  on  the  26th  of  October,  they  addressed  him  the  following 


"  Tryon  County  Committee  Chamber, 
Oct.  26,  1775. 
"Honorable  Sir, 

"  As  we  find  particular  reason  to  be  convinced  of  your 
opinion  in  the  questions  hereafter  expressed,  we  require  you, 
that  you'i!  please  to  oblige  us  with  your  sentiments  thereupon 
in  a  few  lines  by  our  messengers,  the  bearers  hereof,  Messrs. 
Ebenezer  Cox,  James  McMaster,  and  John  James  Klock,  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee. 

"  Wc  want  to  know  whether  you  will  allow  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Johnstown  and  Kingsborough  may  form  themselves 
into  companies,  according  to  the  regulations  of  our  Continent- 
al Congress,  for  the  defence  of  our  country's  cause ;  and 
whether  your  Honor  would  be  ready  himself  to  give  his  per- 
sonal a,ssistance  lo  the  same  purpose. 

"  Also,  whether  you  pretend  a  prerogative  to  our  County 
cour^house  and  gaol,  and  would  hinder  or  interrupt  the  Com- 
mittee, to  make  use  of  the  same  public  houses,  to  our  want 
and  service  in  the  common  cause  ? 
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"  We  don't  donbt  yo«  will  comply  with  our  reasonable  re- 
quests, and  thereby  oblige, 

"  Honorable  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  and  humble  Servants, 
"  To  the  "  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

Honorable  Sir  John  Johnson,  "  Nicholas  Herkimer, 

Johnson  Hall."  "  Chairman." 

The  deputation  named  in  the  letter  waited  upon  Sir  John 
in  person,  to  receive  his  answer — the  substance  of  which  they 
reported  to  the  Committee  verbally  as  follows,  viz  ; — 

"1,  By  perusing  our  letter,  Sir  John  replied  that  he  thinks 
our  requests  very  unreasonable,  as  he  never  had  denied  the 
use  either  of  the  court-house  or  gaol  to  any  body,  nor  would 
yet  deny  it,  for  the  use  which  these  houses  have  been  built  for ; 
but  he  looks  upon  it  that  the  court-house  and  gaol  are  his  pro- 
perty till  he  is  paid  £700 — the  amount  of  which  being  out  of 
his  pocket  for  the  building  of  the  same. 

"  2.  In  regard  of  embodying  his  tenants  into  companies,  he 
never  did  forbid  them,  neither  should  do  it,  as  they  may  use 
their  pleasure ;  but  we  might  save  ourselves  the  trouble,  he 
being  sure  that  they  would  not. 

"  3.  Concerning  himself,  he  said,  that  before  he  would  sign 
any  association,  or  would  lift  his  hand  up  against  his  King,  he 
would  rather  suifer  that  his  head  shall  be  cut  off. 

"  Further  he  replied,  that  if  we  should  make  any  unlawful 
use  of  the  gaol,  he  would  oppose  it,  and  also  he  mentions,  that 
there  have  many  unfair  means  been  used  for  increasing  the  as- 
sociafion  and  uniting  the  people  ;  for  he  was  informed  by  credi- 
ble gentlemen  in  New- York  that  they  were  obliged  to  unite, 
otherwise  they  could  not  live  there;  and  that  he  was  informed 
by  good  authority,  that  likewise  two  thirds  of  the  Canajoharie 
and  German  Flatts  people  have  been  forced  to  sign  the  articles  ; 
and  in  his  opinion  the  Boston  people  are  open  rebels,  and  the 
other  Colonies  have  joined  them." 

Immediately  on  receiving  this  report,  the  Committee  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  question  of  the  occupancy  of  the  gaol  to  an 
issue.  They  therefore  directed  that  two  of  their  prisoners, 
named  Lewis  Clement  and  Peter  Bowen,*  who  had  been  sen- 
re  ladiang, 
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teneed  to  certain  periods  of  confinement  for  political  offences, 
should  be  forthwith  conveyed  (o  the  prison,  under  a  guard  com- 
manded by  Captain  Jacob  Seeber,  witlj  instructions,  that 
should  the  gaoler  refuse  to  receive  them  inio  close  confinement 
for  the  time  specified,  or  should  they  be  opposed  by  Sir  John, 
then  Captain  Seeber  was  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  "  our 
"  voted  and  elected  new  high  sheriff,  John  Frey,  Esq.  who  shall 
"  immediately  inform  thereof  our  chairman  for  further  direc- 
"  tions." 

Sir  John  did  not  allow  the  Committee  to  take  possession  of 
the  gaol,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fit  up  a  private  house  as  a 
temporary  prison  ;  while  some  of  their  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Albany,  and  others  as  far  as  Hartford  for  safe  keeping.*  The 
Committee  apprised  the  Provincial  Congress  of  their  proceed- 
ings iQ  this  matter,  from  which  body  they  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  ia  reply : — - 

"  Dec.  9th.  The  Congress  have  this  day  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  October,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  your  application  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  requesting 
an  answer  from  him  whether  he  would  allow  his  tenants  to 
form  themselves  into  companies,  and  associate  with  their 
brethren  of  your  County,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  for  the  defenfce  of  our  liberties,  was  impro- 
per with  respect  to  him,  and  too  condescending  on  your  part, 
as  it  was  a  matter  that  came  properly  within  your  province : 
and  to  which  we  doubt  not  but  you  are  competent,  as  you  have 
a  line  of  conduct  prescribed  to  you  by  Congress.  With  respect 
toyour  second  question,  whether  he  would  take  any  active  part 
in  the  controversy  at  present  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies,  we  conceive  it  to  be  very  proper,  and  thank 
you  for  information  on  that  head. 

"As  to  the  third  question,  we  conceive  that  he  has  no  claim 
nor  title  to  the  court-house  and  gaol  in  the  County,  as  we  are  cre- 
dibly told  that  his  Cither,  Sir  William  Johnson,  did  in  his  lifetime 
convey  the  same  to  two  gentlemen  in  trust  for  the  use  of  your 
County.  However,  as  an  attempt  to  use  the  same  fo'r  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  persons  inimical  to  our  country  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  bad  consequences,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  you, 

*  Campbell's  Annalo, 
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to  procnre  some  other  place  which  may  answer  the  end  of  a 
gaol.  And  give  you  our  advice  not  to  niolest  Sir  John  as  long 
as  he  shall  continue  inactive,  and  not  impede  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  be  carried  into  execution  from  being  completed. 

"  We  are  extremely  sorry  that  Mr.  White  has,  by  his  impru- 
dent conduct,  rendered  himself  justly  oifensive  to  you.  The 
best  advice  we  can  give  you  in  this  unpleasant  affair  is,that  if  you 
are  of  opinion  that  his  continuing  in  his  office  will  be  danger- 
ous vo  your  liberties,  then  that  you  permit  the  office  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  his  deputies.  And  that  you  draw  up  a  petition,  get 
as  many  persons  of  your  County  to  sign  it  as  possible,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  setting  forth  that  it  is 
very  disagreeable  to  the  people  in  general  tliat  he  should  exe- 
cute that  office,  and  praying  that  he  may  be  displaced,  and  his 
place  supplied  by  a  person  who  would  be  acceptable  lo  the  peo- 
ple of  your  County, 

"  We  are  respectfully, 
"  Gentlemen, 
"  'fo  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esq.    1        "  Your  most  obedient 

Chairman,  and  the  >  "  humble  Servants, 

Committee  of  Tryon  County.  \  "  By  order, 

Nathl.  Woodhull,  Pres." 

The  first  act  of  positive  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
during  this  bitter  and  bloody  contest,  was  committed  in  the 
Autumn  of  the  present  year.  General  Schuyler  having  been 
obliged  temporarily  to  leave  the  northern  army  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  the  command  devolved  upon  General  Montgome- 
ry, who  had  advanced  a  second  time  upon  St.  Johns  and  cap- 
tured the  fortress— Sir  Guy  Carleton  having  been  repulsed  by 
Colonel  Warner  at  Longueil,  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  advance  to  its  succor.  It  appears  that,  either 
in  the  first  or  second  attack  upon  St.  Johns,  or  in  both,  the 
Americans  had  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  Mohawk  Indians 
— those,  doubtless,  who  had  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  to  Ca- 
nada. Heace,  on  the  27th  of  October,  the  Tryon  County 
Committee  "unanimously  resolved,  that  a  letter  should  be 
"  sent  to  the  sachems  of  the  Canajoharie  Castle,  i«  regard  to 
"the  return  and  present  abiding  of  some  Indians  in  their 
"  Castle  from  Canada,  who  have  acted  inimically  against  us, 
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"  aatl  fought  against  our  luaited  forces  near  the  fort  St.  John, 
"  not  to  give  slielter  to  such  real  enemies  aowng  them." 

No  copy  of  the  letter  written  pursaant  to  this  resohition  has 
beeii  preserved.  It  is  noted  among  the  papers  of  the  Commit- 
tee, however,  that  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  Canajoharie 
Castle  appeared  before  them  in  person.,  and  made  the  following 
answer  to  their  epistle  of  remonstrance  : — 

"BaoTHEiia;  We  are  thaukful  to  you  that  you  opened  to 
us  your  hearts,  and  we  comprehend  to  be  all  true  what  you 
wrote  to  us.  We  live  together.  Gentlemen,  and  we  shall  do  our 
endeavour  to'  answer  you  upon  all  the  contests  of  your  letter, 
as  much  as  vve  can  remember  thereof. 

"  BiiQTHERs:  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  our  agreement 
made  in  Albany.  It  is  not  such  a  long  time  ago,  we  can  re- 
member it  yet.  Although  we  have  not  put  it  in  writing,  it  is 
yet  in  our  memory.  We  can  remember  very  well  that  there 
have  been  twelve  Governors  with  whom  we  agreed,  and  we  made 
a  level  road  to  tlie  Six  Nations,  to  Boston,  and  to  Philadelphia. 

"  Brothers  :  We  have,  as  well  as  the  Scnecas  and  others 
of  the  Six  Nations,  been  very  glad  to  make  that  road,  where 
we  went  and  shall  go.  It  is  all  peace  and  very  good.  The 
Nations  have  been  very  glad  for  the  making  of  that  good  road, 
and  it  is  all  peaceable.  Bnt  we  are  afraid  you  make  the  first 
disttiKbance  on  the  sea-side— because  you  are  a  fighting  already. 
They  have  made  that  good  road,  but  they  will  not  hope  that 
we  should  spili  blood  upon  it.  You  said  in  your  letter  that 
you  caunoE  keep  your  young  people  back,  but  we  think  you  are 
masters  of  them,  and  could  order  them.  Some  of  our  young 
people  are  now  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  they  are  killed ;  but  if 
so  be,  our  li^arts  will  not  be  sore  about  it. 

"  There  are  some  young  people,  among  them  here,  whom 
wc  could  persuade  to  stay  ajid  not  to  meddle  themselves  with 
the  fighting  of  the  wliite  people ;  but  some  went  yet  away,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  them  back  again,  because  tliey  have  bem 
debauched  to  go  away. 

"  BaoTHERs :  The  Six  Nations  are  now  speaking  about  that  ■ 
good  road,  and  are  glad  ;  bnt  if  they  shall  perhaps  pass  thatroad 
and  see  some  blood  spilled  upon  it,  theti  they  would  be  surprised. 

"BuofHERa:  We  have  made  a  very  strong  agreement  of 
friendship  together,  and  we  bag  you  will  nof  break  it  loi  sake 

lo 
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of  some  wrong  done  by  some,  who  have  been  dcDauched.     You 
will  drop  it,  we  hope,  for  the  present." 

The  Committee  replied  to  them  in  snbstatice,  that  if  those  of 
their  young  men  who  had  first  spilt  the  blood  of  their  white 
brethren,  had  come  back  repenting  of  their  conduct,  they 
should  first  have  gone  to  the  Committee,  and  manifested  their 
sorrow  to  them.  Far  from  doing  so,  however,  one  of  them, 
named  William  Johnson,  had,  on  the  contjary,  boasted  of  his 
hostile  proceedings,  and  spoken  boldly  against  the  cause  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mohawk  Castle,  John  Marbatt  was  deputed  to  hold  a 
conference  with  them,  in  reference  to  the  imprisonment  of  Cle- 
ment and  Bowen.  Marbatt  says,  in  his  letter  to  General  Herki- 
mer, Chairman  of  the  Committee ; — 

"  The  heads  of  the  Mohawk  Castle  met  me  at  Abraham 
■ftuackenbush's,  and  made  a  speech  to  me.  They  said  we 
were  all  brothers,  and  all  brought  up  together,  and  hoped  that 
we  might  remain  so.  They  said  they  were  very  sorry  for  their 
two  brothers,  Lewis  Clement  and  Peter  Bowen,  and  desired 
that  they  might  be  discharged.  It  was  so  hard  for  them  to  see 
their  brethren  iu  confinement  that  they  could  not  rest.  Where- 
on I  told  them  there  was  a  law ;  and  if  any  of  our  brothers 
transgressed  the  law,  they  must  expect  to  be  puuished  by  the 
law,  I  fold  them  that  any  one  that  behaved  [well]  should  not  be 
disturbed  at  all.  But  they  begged  that  as  they  had  transacted 
this,  [offended]  before  the  law  took  effect,  they  might  be  dis- 
charged and  it  ever  they  transgressed  again,  they  had  nothing 
to  say  -jgimst  punishing  them.  They  told  me  that  they  want- 
ted  to  go  a  hunting,  and  could  not  go  from  home  contented 
until  this  matter  was  settled.  They  desired  me  to  give  them  an 
answer  agtinst  next  Saturday.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will 
settle  this  matter  for  peace's  sake.  Your  compliance  will  much 
oblige  your  friend  and  humblo  servant,"  &c. 

The  speech  from  the  Canajoharie  Indians,  just  recited, 
if  closely  scrutinised,  might  appear  somewhat  equivocal. 
Still,  it  was  not  belligerent ;  and,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  letter,  the  presumption  is  reasonable,  that 
Uie  Mohawks  remaining  about  their  ancient  castles,  had  not 
yet  determined  to  swerve  from  their  engagement  of  neutrality. 
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Such  was  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  County  of 
Tryon,  down  to  the  close  of  1775.  A  rapid  glance  at  contem- 
poraneons  events  not  already  noted,  occurring  elsewhere,  wiU 
close  the  history  of  the  year.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had 
aroused  all  New  England  to  arms ;  and  by  the  time  of  Gene- 
ral Washington's  arrival  to  assume  (he  command,  during  the 
first  week  in  July,  the  British  forces  were  so  eifectually  shut  up 
in  Boston,  as  to  be  obliged  to  send  out  small  vessels  to  a  distance 
for  supplies.  To  cut  up  this  species  of  coast-wise  commerce, 
the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
each  filled  out  two  small  cruisers,  before  Congress  had  made  a 
suggestion  respecting  a  naval  armament.  The  first  avowal  of 
offensive  hostility  i^ainst  the  mother  country,  was  contained 
in  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress  for  fitting  out  a  naval  ar- 
mament; and  among  the  first  fruits  was  the  capture,  by  Captain 
Manly  of  Marblehead,  of  a  large  British  ordnance  brig,  laden 
with  several  elegant  brass  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  supply  of 
small  arms,  toots  and  utensils  of  all  warlike  descriptions,  &c. 
Three  days  afterward  Captain  Manly  captured  three  more 
British  ships  laden  with  military  stores.  South  Carolina  was 
at  the  same  time  making  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  but 
had  not  exceeding  3,000  lbs  of  gunpowder  within  the  province. 
By  fitting  out  a  fast  sailing  vessel,  however,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  intercept  a  supply  vessel  off  St.  Augustine,  and  obtain 
a  large  and  timely  addition  to  their  stores— 15,000  pounds  of 
gunpowder  alone.  Meantime  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  con- 
tinued to  form  the  leading  and  most  exciting  topic  of  debate  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Lord  North,  who,  it  is  now  known, 
acted  throughout  this  great  struggle  more  in  obedience  to  the 
positive  requisitions  of  the  King,  than  in  accordance  with  his 
own  private  wishes,  insisted  upon  the  strongest  measures  of 
compulsion.  General  Conway,  Colonel  Lutterell,  Mr.  James 
Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  Lyttleton,  spoke  in 
favor  of  concession  to  the  Colonies,  and  argued  in  favor  of  re- 
pealing every  enactment  respecting  the  matters  in  dispute  with 
the  Colonies,  subsequent  to  the  year  1 763.  The  ministers  con- 
tended that  they  might  as  well  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  Colonies  at  once.  Mr.  Burke,  during  this  season,  made 
his  great  speech  on  American  affairs,  and  introduced  his  con- 
ciliatory bill,  proposing  "a  renunciation  of  the  exercise  of  tax- 
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"  atloD,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  question  of  right. 
"  It  preserved  the  power  of  levying  duties,  for  the  regulation  of 
"  commerce ;  but  the  money  so  raised  was  to  be  at  the  disposal 
"  of  the  several  general  jissemblies.  The  tea  duty  was  lo  be 
"  repealed,  and  a  general  amnesty  granted."  This  proposition, 
though  regarded  with  more  favpr  than  the  otliers,  was  rejected ; 
(uid  the  Administration  was  sttstained  hi  the  policy  of  sending  a 
large  sea  and  land  force  i^«inst  the  Colonies,  accompanied  with 
s  of  mercy  upon  a  proper  submission.*  The  Continenlal 
ss,  however,  still  contiimed  its  efforts  to  prevent  a  final 
separation ;  and  another  address  to  the  King  was  adopted,  be- 
seeching the  interposilion  of  his  royal  authority  to  aiford  rehef 
from  their  afflicting  fears  and  jealousies,  and  restore  harmony  by 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  effect  a  permanent  recon- 
ciliation. This  petition,  signed  by  John  Hancocli,  was  presented 
in  Parliament  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  gave  rise  to  several 
motions  for  a  pacification — all  of  which  were  rejected.f 

The  military  operations  of  the  Autumn  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  expedition  against  Canada.  Lord  Dunmore,  it  is  true, 
had  given  several  additional  impulses  to  the  R evolutionary 
spirit  in  Virginia,  by  the  manner  of  his  opposition;  and  the 
enemy  had  still  farther  exasperated  the  people  of  New  England 
by  burning  the  town  of  Falmouth,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts.  Having  timely  notice,  the  people  fled  from  the 
town,  which  was  furiously  bombarded,  and  139  dwelling- 
houses  and  278  warehouses  were  burnt.  The  invasion  of  Ca- 
nada, by  Generals  Schuyler  and  Monlgoinery,  has  already  been 
incidentally  mentioned.  General  Schuyler  had  issued  a.  suitable 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  on  entering  that  ter- 
ritory ;  but  he  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  relinctuish  the  com- 
mand to  General  Montgomery.  St.  John's  surrendered  on  the 
3d  of  November;  but  while  the  siege  was  pending,  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  with  thirty-eight  of  his  Green  Mountain  boys, 
was  captured,  and  sent  to  England  in  irons.t  Allen  deserved 
his  fate,  however,  for  his  rashness  and  disobedience  of  orders. 
Still,  he  was  very  near  capturing  Montreal  with  the  small 
party  he  had  led  in  advance,  as  was  subsequently  admitted  by 
one  of  the  British  olBcers. 

The  fort  at  Chamblee  fell  into  the  hands  of  Montgomery, 

*  Hoimeft'a  Aanili,  Far.  lUgiala'.  t  lilxB-  {  l<I«i*. 
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together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  which  were 
of  great  use ;  among  ihem  were  three  tons  of  powder.  Montreal 
was  next  taken  by  the  Provincials— General  Garleton  es- 
ci4>ing  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars  to  Three  Rivers,  from 
whence  he  hastened  to  Quebec.  Montgomery,  with  his  little 
army,  was  swift  to  follow  him  thither ;  where  his  arrival  had 
■jeen  anticipated  by  Colonel  Arnold,  with  upward  of  700  New 
England  infantry  and  riflemen,  with  whom  he  had  performed  the 
incredible  service  of  traversing  the  unexplored  forest,  from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere.  Uniting  the  forces 
of  Arnold  with  his  own,  Montgomery  laid  siege  to  Quebec  on 
the  1st  of  December.  His  artillery,  however,  was  too  light  to 
make  any  imfffession  upon  its  walls,  and  it  was  at  length  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  carry  the  town  by  a  combiiied  assault 
from  two  directions— one  division  to  be  led  by  Montgomery  and 
the  other  by  Arnold.  The  enterprise  was  undertaken  on  the 
31st  of  Decetnber,  and  the  year  closed  by  the  repulse  of  both 
divisions  and  the  fall  of  Montgomery. 

The  success  which  bad  marked  the  American  arms  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Canadian  campaign,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  Caughnawaga  Indians.  The  Canadians,  gene- 
rally, were  exceedingly  averse  to  engaging  in  the  unnatural 
contest,*  and  were  strongly  inclined  to  favor  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies  j  and,  notwithstanding  the  descent  of  Brant  and  the 
Mohawks  to  Montreal,  and  the  solicitations  of  Governor  Carle- 
ton,  the  Caughnawagas  sent  a  deputation  to  General  Washing- 
ton, at  Cambridge,  as  early  as  the  month  of  August,  avowing 
their  readiness  to  assist  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
pedition into  Canado.t  This  assurance  was  fulfilled.  In  a 
letter  from  Sir  Guy  Garleton  to  General  Gage,  written  in 
August,  which -was  intercepted,  the  Canadian  Governor  said — 
"  Many  of  the  Indians  have  gone  over  to  them  (the  Americans), 
"  and  large  numbers  of  the  Canadians  are  with  them."  "  I  had 
"  hopes  of  holding  out  for  this  year,  though  I  seem  abandoned 
"  by  all  the  world,  had  the  savages  remained  firm,  I  cannot 
"  blame  these  poor  people  for  securing  themselves,  as  they  see 
"  multitudes  of  the  enemy  at  hand,  and  no  succour  from  any 
"  part,  though  it  is  now  four  months  since  their  operations 
"  against  us  first  began."!  The  subsequent  reverses  of  thff 
»  Leller  of  Washington  to  the  president  ofCongress,  Aug.  4tli,  1775. 
t  Latter  of  Washington  to  Qan.  Schayler  ^  Sparks. 
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Americans,  however,  changed  the  masters  of  those  Indians,  and 
they  were  ere  long  found  warring  in  the  ranks  of  the  Crown. 

But  all  the  Indians  did  not  join  the  British  standard.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  Delawares  had  been  engaged  in  the  Cre- 
sap  war,  the  year  before,  they  refused  the  sohcitations  of  the 
British  emissaries  and  the  Senecas  to  talie  up  the  hatchet  with 
them  in  this  contest.  A  meeting  of  Indians  was  held  in  Pitts- 
buigh,  to  deliberate  upon  the  question,  at  which  a  select  depu- 
tation of  the  Senecas  attended.  Captain  White  Eyes,  a  sensi- 
ble and  spirited  warrior  of  the  Lenape,  boldly  declared  that  he 
would  not  embark  in  a  war,  to  destroy  a  people  born  on  the 
same  soil  with  himself.  The  Americans,  he  said,  were  his 
friends  and  brothers,  and  no  nation  should  dictate  to  him  or 
his  tribe  the  course  they  should  pursue.' 
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Lord  Dunmore — Glance  at  the  Soulh — Suapidous  conduct  of  Sir  John  JohnsoD— 
Conduct  of  the  Tories  in  Tryoii  County— Grrin  Schuyler  directed  by  Congreaa 
to  mnrcti  into  that  County  and  disarm  the  Tonea— Fretimmarv  mission  to  the  - 
Lower  Mohawks— Messaoe  to  them — Theii  displenanre  and  reply — March  of 
Schuyler— Meets  the  Indians  at  Scheneutady — Interview  and  speeches — Advance 
of  Schuyler— Letter  to  Sir  John  Johnson— I nteniPW—NBgolialions  of  capiluk- 
lion— Terras  proposed — Schuyler  advances  to  Caughnawaga— J  lined  by  Tryon 
County  Militia— Farther  correspondence  with  Sir  John— InlerviPW  with  the  In- 
dian mediators — Terms  of  surrender  adjusted— Schuyler  marches  to  Johns- 
town— Sir  John,  his  household,  and  the  Highhndera,  disarraed — Troops  scour 
the  country  to  bring  in  the  loyalists— Diaappoinlment  as  to  the  supposed  T017 
Depot  of  wariike  muni'.ions- Return  of  Schuyler  to  Alb  my —Resolution  of  Con- 
gresa- Additional  (rouble  with  Sir  John— Preparations  for  his  semi  re— Expedi- 
tion of  Col.  Dayton— Plight  of  the  Baronet  and  his  partisans  to  Canada- Thmr 
sufferings—And  subsequent  conduct— How  the  violation  of  his  parole  was  con- 

The  dawn  of  the  New  Year  was  lighted  up  by  the  confla- 
gration of  Norfolk,  by  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia;  His  Lordship  had  previously  retired  with 
his  adherents  to  the  fleet;  and  this  act  of  Vandalism  was  di- 
rected by  way  of  retiiliating  upon  the  Whigs  of  that  borough, 
for  having  refused  supplies  to  the  Liverpool  man  of  war.  The 
people  themselves  destroyed  the  buildings  nearest  the  water, 
in  order  to  deprive  the  ships  even  of  those  sources  of  supply. 
After  cruising  for  a  time  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  being 
every  where  repulsed — some  of  his  ships  having  been  driven  on 
shore,  and  their  crews  captured  and  imprisoned  by  the  Colonists 
— his  Lordship  was  obliged  to  destroy  those  of  his  vessels  which 
were  not  sea-worthy,  and  seek  refuge  himself  in  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies.  Another  incident  adverse  to  the  royal  arms, 
was  the  defeat,  by  the  Provincials  under  General  Moore,  of 
General  M'Donald,  (commissioned  by  Governor  Martin,)  in  his 
attempts  to  bring  North  Carolina  to  obedience.  "  The  battle  re- 
sulting in  this  defeat  was  gallantly  fought  at  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  by  Colonels  Caswell  and  Lillington,  commanding 
about  1000  minute  men  and  militia,  A  large  quantity  of  arms 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Provincials ;  and  the  defeat,  equally 
unexpected  and  decisive,  greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
loyalists  in  that  quarter. 

Resuming  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley :  although  the 
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Autiimn  of  tlie  preceding  year  had  passed  quietly  away  in  that 
region,  yet  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  was  created,  early  in 
the  winter,  by  the  suspicious  conduct  of  Sir  John  Johnson  ; 
heightened,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  by  false  representa- 
tions sent  forth  by  a  man  who,  in  the  end,  proved  to  be  an  im- 
postor. Such  were  the  spirit  of  the  times  moreover,  and  the 
jealousies  mutually  entertained,  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
(he  measures  of  Sir  John  were  concerted  in  consequence  of 
apprehensions  honestly  indulged,  and  in  alUikeli hood  awaken- 
ed by  the  same  or  a  kindred  imposture.  At  all  events  Sir  John 
Was  actively  engaged  in  defensive  preparations,  with  aview,  as 
it  was  believed,  of  throwing  up  fortifications  around  the  baro- 
nial hall.  His  adherents,  as  we  have  seen,  were  numerous, 
particularly  among  tlie  Scotch  Highlanders,  by  several  hun- 
dreds of  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  reports  became  rife, 
that,  in  addition  to  these,  the  works  be  was  erecting  were  to  be 
garrisoned  by  three  hundred  Indians,  to  be  let  loose  upon^ie 
aettltanents  as  opportunities  might  occur. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Tories  of  that  region  were 
preparing  actively  to  espouse  the  royal  cause,  and  enlistments 
for  the  King's  service,  it  is  very  likely,  were  secretly  making. 
Information  to  this  effect  was  laid  before  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber. It  was  also  declared,  by  a  man  named  Connell,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  other  war- 
like articles,  had  been  collected  and  concealed  by  the  Tories  at 
Johnstown,  to  be  used  when  the  proper  moment  for  action  M-- 
rived.  The  facts  disclosed  by  Connell  were  supported  by  his 
deposition ;  whereupon  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
directing  General  Schuyler  to  be  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  requesting  him  to  adopt  the  most  speedy  and  effec- 
tual measures  for  securing  the  said  arms  and  military  stores ; 
for  disarming  the  loyalists,  appreliending  their  leaders,  and 
taking  such  measures  in  general  as  might  be  judged  necessary 
to  ensure  the  tranquilityof  the  frontier.*  This  resolution  wa» 
received  by  General  Schuyler  at  Albany  early  in  Januaiy,  and 
ao  time  Was  lost  m  concerting  measures  for  its  erxecutioa. 

*  The  sumof/orlj  dollars  vias  appro  ptialed  by  CongreES  for  (his  object;  and 
Uie  Special  Committee  having  the  subject  In  charge,  were  directed  to  count  the  gold 
•aS  Bihrer  in  Hie  treattMr,!*^^*!^  thc^iAeb  Qeheriil'GrfiiijWunatMi  guard ! 
—VUt  Jour.  Con. 
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General  Schuyler  having  at  that  time  no  troops  at  his  dfepos«l, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  eommunicatiiig  with  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  safety  of  Albany  County,  for  which  purpose,  in  order 
ttiat  a  knowledge  of  the  business  with  which  he  was  charged 
Bright  not  transpire,  he  pfeviously  administered  to  them  the 
oath  of  secrecy.  They  were  at  first  embarrassed  in  devisinga 
pretext  for  the  preparations  it  was  necessary  to  make  for  the 
expedition ;  but  the  opportiine  arrival  of  a  letter  and  an  affida 
vit,  (probably  from  C^nneli,)  from  Tryon  Coimty,  containing 
accounts  exactly  suited  to  the  emergency,  afforded  ample  rea- 
sons for  a  call  upon  the  militia.  General  Schuyler  at  first 
supposed  that  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  with  the  assistance 
they  would  be  certain  to  receive  from  the  Whigs  of  Tryon 
County,  would  be  amply  sufficient.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  produce  a  deeper  effect  upon  the  loyalists 
against  whom  they  were  proceeding,  to  march  with  a  force  of 
seven  hundred  men. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  preserve  the  good- wilt  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Lower  Mohawk  Castle,*  and  guard  against  taking  them 
by  surprise  or  giving  them  unnecessary  alaj'm,  Mr.  Bleecker, 
the  Indian  interpreter,  residing  at  Albany,  was  despatched  lo 
the  Castle  on  the  15th,  charged  with  a  belt  and  the  following 
message  to  the  Indians  :— 

"Brothers:  I  am  sent  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  to  acquaint  you  that  the  brethren  of  Albany  have 
received  information  that  severd  persons  in  and  about  Johns 
town  are  busy  in  enlisting  men  to  cut  our  throats,  and  are  ma- 
king other  hostile  preparations  to  assist  in  enslaving  this  coun 
try,  and  to  prevent  and  stop  up  the  road  of  communication  to 
the  Westward.  Your  Albany  Brothers,  on  this  alarming  occa- 
sion, have  collected  their  warriors,  and  are  now  sending  theaa 
up  the  liver  in  order  to  inquire  irrto  the  truth  of  the  report,  and 
aot  thereupon  as  they  may  judge  needful, 

"Brothers:  Be  notalarmed  at  these  preparations;  nothing 
ia  intended  agdn^  you ;  our  own  safety  and  liberty  impel  hS 
to  this  measm-e ;  you  can  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  will 
HivariabJy  pursaeoot  friendly  dis^Ksition  towards  yott,  and  ex- 

•  The  Mohawks  of  IbeLowA-  Coslle,  wi«k  IMe  Hbt^ima,  hnd  nM  been  dra*a 
vw^  hf  ThajrendaiugeA  and  Gray  Johnmik 
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pect  that  you  will,  agreeable  to  the  promises  you  made  us  at 
Albany,  take  no  part  in  the  present  struggle. 

"  Brothers  ;  We  promised  you  last  Summer  that  Sir  John 
and  his  family  should  not  be  molested  while  he  took  no  mea- 
sures against  us.  We  are  yet  of  thftt  mind  ;  and  if  he  has  acted 
as  an  honest  man,  he  need  not  fear  any  danger. 

"  Brothers  :  Lest  the  preparations  and  march  into  your 
country  should  alarm  the  Six  Nations,  we  desire  that  you  will 
send  some  of  your  young  men  with  this  speech  to  the  end  of 
the  House  of  the  Six  Nations,  that  no  uneasiness  may  take 
place  in  their  minds." 

The  Indians  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  proposed 
invasion  of  the  Valley  ;  anticipating,  probably,  an  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  their  own  people,  and  perhaps  injury  to  Sir  Jolm,  to 
whom  they  were  sincerely  attached.  After  due  deJiberalioii, 
Mr.  Bleecker  was  sent  back  with  a  belt  containing  the  follow- 
ing reply  to  the  Commissioners,  or,  in  other  words,  to  General 
Schuyler : — 

"  Brothers  :  This  belt  we  present  to  the  Commissioners  ol 
the  twelve  United  Colonies  and  our  Brothers  of  Albany,  and 
desire  them  that  the  troops  that  were  coming  up  should  not 
come  up  so  speedily  ;  that  perhaps  a  mode  might  be  pointed 
out  lo  have  it  settled  in  an  easier  manner  ;  that  perhaps,  in  case 
the  troops  came  up,  it  might  be  a  means  to  stop  up  the  road, 
and  perha]is  create  an  uneasiness  in  their  minds,  as  they  and 
Sir  John  were,  as  it  were,  one  blood ;  and  that  the  General 
should  do  all  in  his  power  lo  have  it  settled  without  the  troops 
going  up ;  that  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  should  set  his  thoughts 
a  thinking  to  have  it  settled,  by  appointing  three  or  four  per- 
sons to  treat  with  Sir  John  about  it ;  that  they  would  retain 
the  belt  sent  by  the  Commissioners  till  such  time  as  they  heard 
from  the  Commissioners,  and  in  case  the  troops  did  not  come, 
then  they  would  send  the  belt  forward  to  the  other  nations; 
but  if  they  came  up,,  then  they  would  keep  the  same  in  their 
hands ;  that  three  of  their  nation  should  immediately  go 
to  Sir  John,  and  desire  him  to  remain  silent  and  be  at  peace ; 
and  that  in  case  there  were  any  in  Johnstown  that  were 
Tories,  they  would  settle  them,  and  make  them  remain  peace- 
able. That  all  the  uneasinetis  in  the  minds  of  Sir  John,  and 
tne  others  in  Johnstown,  originates  from  accounts  that  they 
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receive  from  people  in  Albany ;  that  they  daily  have  accounts 
from  thence  that  the  New  England  people  are  coming  uplo  de- 
stroy Sir  John  and  his  possessions." 

Accompanying  this  message,  the  Squaws  also  took  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  and  charged  the  interpreter  with  a  belt  with  the 
following  message  on  their  own  behalf:— 

"Brothers,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  and 
the  people  of  Albany :  This  belt  we  present  you,  and  hereby 
renew  the  covenant  that  was  made  last  summer  ;  and  we  beg 
that  no  disturbance  shall  be  made  up  here,  and  that  the  said 
covenant  may  not  thereby  be  broken  :  that  in  case  the  troops 
were  to  come  up,  it  miglit  create  great  uneasiness,  as  they  and 
Sir  John  were  of  one  blood ;  and  that  in  case  Sir  John  was  dis- 
turbed, it  might  touch  their  blood,  and  we  beg  some  other  mode 
may  be  pointed  out  whereby  this  uneasiness  may  be  settled," 

General  Schuyler,  however,  did  not  wail  for  the  return  of 
his  messenger  from  the  Indians,  but  proceeded  to  Schenectady 
on  the  16th,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  division  of  militia,  and  ac 
companied  by  General  Ten  Broeck,  Colonel  Varick,  and  se 
veral  other  officers.  The  militia  turned  out  with  great  alacrity, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  badness  of 
the  roads.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Schenectady, 
General  Schuyler  was  met  by  a  deputation' of  the  Mohawlw, 
headed  by  Little  Abraham,  who,  in  a  very  haughty  tone,'  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  We  intended  to  have  gone  down  to  Albany  in  order  to 
speak  to  you ;  but  thank  God  that  he  has  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  you  here,  as  we  have  some  matters  to  commu- 
nicate to  you." 

To  which  General  Schuyler  replied  with  corresponding  bre- 
vity;— 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  the  Brothers  have  to  say,  as  my  ears  are  always  open  to 
them." 

Whereupon  Abrahaio  proceeded  to  address  the  General  and 
liis  associates  as  follows : — 

•  General  Sohujler'a  offitiBl  report,  from  which  document  the  whole  natratita  of 
this  eitpediiion  is  drawn.  This  document,  it  is  believed,  has  neierjet  been  pub- 
lished entire,  and  has  onlj  recently  been  discovered  at  Washington,  by  Peter 
Force,  Esq.  who  obli^nglj  favored  the  author  with  the  use  of  it. 
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"  Brothers  :  Yoa  lately  sent  to  our  place  font  men,  who  ar- 
rived to  us  last  Sunday  morning,*  TTiey  told  us  they  were 
sent  up  to  us  by  you  to  inform  us  of  those  military  preparations 
Which  were  making  down  in  this  quarter.  By  them  you  let 
»s  know  that  you  thought  it  not  pradrait  to  send  armed  mefi 
amongst  us  without  previously  notifying  us.  Likewise,  Bro- 
thers, yoHF  messengers  informed  us  of  the  reasons  of  your  com- 
ing in  this  manner.  You  informed  us  that  you  had  heard  that 
there  were  a  number  of  men  embodied  at  Sir  John's,  about 
Johnstown.  You  told  us  likewise,  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
completed  their  body,  they  intended  to  destroy  the  settlements 
up  and  down  the  river.  You  informed  us  that  you  were  com- 
ing up  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  who  it  was 
that  gave  oiit  commissions,  and  what  were  their  designs,  Al 
the  same  time  you  assured  us  that  no  harm  was  intended 
against  us,  the  -Six  Nations,  as  we  had  last  summer  publicly  en- 
■gftged  that  we  would  take  no  part  against  you  in  your  dispute 
with  the  ^eat  King  over  the  Great  Water. 

"Brothers:  You  told  us  that  you  would  come  to  search 
iBto  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  you  assured  us  also  that  yoil 
would  not  be  the  iirst  aggressor,  and  that  it  should  be  our  owtt 
fault  if  any  blood  was  spilt.  You  told  us  that  you  would  ac- 
quaint the  Lower  Castle  first  of  the  design,  that  they  should  send 
up  to  the  Upper  Castle,  and  they  to  the  Oneida,  and  they  ta 
Onondaga,  and  so  through  the  whole  Six  Nations. 

"Brothers:  We  thanked  your  messengers  for  the  speech 
delivered  to  us,  and  we  would  consider  of  it  for  some  time  to 
return  them  an  answer  accordingly.  Brothers,  a  small  number 
of  us  who  take  care  of  the  news  met  in  council  on  this  oeca- 
Mon.  We  (hanked  your  messengers  for  informing  us  first 
of  your  designs.  We  said  we  knew  the  agreement  which  was 
«»tered  into  with  the  whole  twelve  United  Colonies.  At  that 
meeting  you  remember  it  was  ^eed  to  remove  all  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  of  the  path  of  peace,  to  keep  it  so  that  we  might 
pass  and  r^>ass  without  being  ^nnoyed^ 

"  Brothers  :  you  told  us  that  you  came  to  Hiquire  into  the 

•  The  Mohawk  chief  aeemi  here  to  refer  lo  an  embassy  to  their  casfle  a  few 
days  previous  to  IhM  performed  by  Mr.  Bloecker,  not  mentioned  by  General  Schqy- 
Wr,    Qt^  perhBfiB,  k  wrong  <kta  was  ^Ten  to  (he  meawige  tranamiUed  by  the  inlet- 
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truth  of  the  report,  which  ndghi  be  doae  by  4  or  6  without 

any  danger  in  making  the  inquiry.  We  proposed  your  send- 
ing up  six  persons  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  matter,  as  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  interrupt  them,  as  no  person  would  be  so 
mean  to  give  them  anj'  obstruction.  As  for  sending  your  belt 
forward,  we  thought  to  retain  it  until  we  had  beard  whether 
our  proposal  had  been  accepted  or  no.  And  we  desire  that  you 
would  consider  of  this  matter,  and  keep  your  troops  at  home, 
aa'd  let  us  know  your  mind  ;  and  if,  after  considering  of  our  pro- 
posals, you  do  not  agree  to  them,  that  you  will  then  let  us  know 
what  you  intend  to  do.  They  likewise  sent  word  to  you  that 
when  they  had  heard  from,  you,  whether  you  accepted  of  our 
proposals,  we  would  then  do  as  you  desire  in  sending  up 
the  news. 

"BaoTHEas:  "We  expected  an  answer  to  our  proposals; 
but  none  arrived  until  we  were  informed  by  a  woman  who 
returned  from  Albany,  that  those  preparations  were  actually 
making,  and  that  troops  were  actually  marching  in  the  country. 
Wc  then,  Brothers,  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  de- 
termined it  was  best  for  a  party  to  meet  you,  and  you  sec  us 
this  day,  Brothers,  arrived.  We  come,  Brothers,  to  beg  of  you 
that  you  take  good  care  and  prudence  of  what  you  are  going 
about.  We  beg  of  you,  Brothers,  to  remember  the  engagement 
which  was  made  with  the  twelve  United  Colonies  at  our  inter- 
view last  summer,  as  we  then  engaged  to  open  the  path  of 
peace,  and  to  keep  it  undefiled  from  blood.  At  the  SMne  time 
something  of  a  different  nature  made  its  appetu-ance.  You  as- 
sured us,  Brothers,  that  if  any  were  found  in  our  neighborhood 
inimical  to  us,  you  would  treat  them  as  enemies.  The 
Six  Nations  then  supposed  that  the  son  of  Sir  William  was 
pointed  at  by  that  expression.  We  then  desired  particularly 
that  he  mi^t  not  be  injured,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  iii- 
JBFe  the  cause ;  and  that  therefore  he  niight  not  be  molested. 
The  Six  Nations  then  said  they  would  not  concern  themselves 
with  your  operations  in  other  parts,  but  particularly  desired  that 
this  path  might  be  free  from  blood.  And  now,  Brothers,  we 
repeat  it  again ;  we  beg  of  you  to  take  good  care  and  not  to  spill 
a»y  blood  in  this  path,  and  the  more  specially,  Brothers,  as  it 
is  but  of  this  day  that  the  Six  Nations  had  so  agreeable  an  in- 
terview with  the  Colonies,  and  our  chiefs  are  now  hunting  in 
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the  woods,  and  not  dreaming  that  there  is  any  prospect  that 
this  path  is  or  will  be  defiled  with  blood. 

"  We  informed  you,  Brothers,  that  we  had  heard  of  a  woman, 
that  you  were  advancing,  and  that  you  had  cannon.  We  then 
look  it  into  consideration.  We  thought  it  strange  that  cannon 
should  be  brought  into  the  country,  as  the  twelve  United  ("olo- 
nies  had  so  lately  opened  the  path  of  peace.  As  you  will  re- 
member that  this  path  was  opened  last  Spring,  and  the  Sis  Na- 
tions forced  to  keep  it  open.  We  then  thobffht  what  could  in- 
fluence the  twelve  United  Colonies  lo  open  this  path,  and  from 
the  present  appearance  it  is  as  if  with  a  design  that  the  cannon 
should  pass  free  from  all  obstruction. 

"BttOTHERs,  ATTEND  !  It  was  your  request,  and  a  matter 
agreed  upon  by  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  that  we  should 
mind  nothing  but  peace  ;  therefore,  Brothers,  as  we  mean  to 
observe  that  agreement,  we  have  expressed  ourselves  as  above, 
and  as  Brothers  :  we  mind  nothing  but  peace.  We  look  upon 
ourselves  as  mediators  between  the  two  parties :  therefore. 
Brothers,  as  your  messengers  declared  that  you  would  not  be 
the  aggressors,  we  informed  Sir  John  of  this,  and  earnestly 
begged  of  him  not  to  be  the  aggressor,  or  the  means  of  spilling 
blood ;  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him,  that  if  we  found  that 
he  should  be  the  aggressor,  we  would  not  pay  any  farther  at- 
tention to  him ;  and  likewise  told  him,  that  if  our  Brothers  of 
the  United  Colonies  were  the  aggressors,  we  should  treat  Ihem 
in  the  same  manner.  This  is  what  we  told  Sir  John,  as  we 
look  upon  ourselves  to  be  the  mediators  between  both  parties, 
and,  as  we  have  said  before,  desired  him  not  to  be  the  aggressor. 
To  which  Sir  John  replied,  that  we  knew  his  disposition  very 
well,  and  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  the  aggressor.  He  assured 
us  that  he  would  not  be  the  aggressor,  but  if  the  people  came 
up  to  take  away  his  life,  he  would  do  as  well  as  he  could,  as 
the  liw  of  nature  justified  every  person  to  stand  in  his  own 
defence. 

"  According  to  the  news  we  have  heard,  it  is  as  though  Sir 
John  would  shut  up  the  path  of  peace  in  that  quarter  ;  but  it 
s  impossible  he  should  do  it,  as  he  had  but  a  mere  handful  of 
friends ;  but,  Brothers,  if  this  company,  who  now  are  p 
by,  should  go  up,  and  any  thing  bad  should 
V)ok  on  you  as  shutting  up  the  path. 
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"  It  has  been  represented  to  you,  Brotiiers,  that  it  seems  that 
Sir  John  is  making  military  preparations,  and  that  he  is  maKmg 
a  fort  round  his  house ;  but,  Brothers,  as  we  live  '.o  near  him, 
we  siiould  certainly  know  it  if  any  thing  ot  thit  nature 
should  be  done,  especially  as  we  go  there  so  frequently  on  ac 
count  of  our  father,  the  minister,  who  sometimes  performs  di 
vine  service  at  that  place.  We  have  never  seen  any  hostile 
preparations  mtde  there  ;  there  is  no  cannon,  or  any  thing  of 
tha:t  kind,  and  all  things  remain  in  the  same  situation  it  was  in 
the  lifetime  of  Sir  William. 

"Brothers:  We  would  not  conceal  anything  from  you. 
If  would  not  be  right  to  use  deceit,  neither  do  we  mean  to  do 
it.  The  minds  of  our  counsellors  arc  very  much  grieved ;  and 
aggrieved  at  that  part  of  the  disposition  of  those  whom  we  may 
call  our  warriors ;  there  are  some  among  us  af  different  minds, 
as  there  are  among  you,  Brothers.  Our  counsellors,  remem- 
bering the  covenant  we  last  Summer  made  with  our  Brethren, 
the  Twelve  Colonies,  have  all  along  strongly  urged  our  war- 
riors to  peace,  and  have  checked  the'm  when  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition appeared.  Our  minds  are  very  much  aggrieved  to  find 
any  of  our  warriors  of  different  sentiment.  We  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  restrain  them,  and  hope  still  to  be  able  to  do  it,  for 
matters  are  not  now  carried  to  extremity ;  but  if  they  are,  our 
warriors  will  not  be  restrained,  because  they  will  think  them- 
selves deceived  if  this  military  force  comes  into  the  country. 

"  We  have  declared  to  you.  Brothers,  that  we  would  not  de- 
ceive; and  that  we  mean  to  declare  our  minds  to  you  openly 
and  freely.  We,  the  sachems,  have  all  along  inculcated  to  the 
warriore  sentiments  of  peace,  and  they  have  hitherto  been 
obedient  to  us,  though  there  have  been  frequent  rumours  that 
they  should  be  disturbed  ;  yet  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
calm  their  minds.  But  now.  Brothers,  so  large  a  party  coming, 
alarms  the  minds  of  our  warriors.  They  are  determined.  Bro- 
thers, to  go  and  be  present  at  your  interview  with  Sir  John, 
and  determined  to  see  and  hear  every  thing  that  should  be 
there  transacted  ;  and  if  it  shall  then  appear  that  this  party  shall 
pnsh  matters  to  extremes,  we  then  cannot  be  accountable  for 
any  thing  that  may  happen.  But  as  for  us,  Brothers,  the 
counsellors  are  fiiUy  determined  ever  to  persevere  in  the  path  of 
peace. 
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"  Brothers,  attend  !  Though  I  have  finished  what  I  had 
purposed  to  say,  yet  I  will  add  one  thing  more.  When  the 
news  of  your  approach  arrived  at  our  town,  it  caused  great 
confusion  ;  some  were  ready  to  take  to  their  arms,  observ^ing 
that  those  reports  respecting  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the 
Colonies  were  now  verified.  I  begged  of  them,  Brothers,  to 
possess  their  minds  in  peace  for  a  few  days.  .  I  told  them  that 
I  myself  would  go  to  Albany,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
matter ;  I  was  so  conscious  of  my  own  innocency,  that  no  hos- 
tile appearance  could  deter  me,  however  formidable.  I  there- 
fore desired  \hem  to  sit  still  until  my  return,  which  might  be  in 
two  days  if  I  went  to  Albany.  This,  Brothers,  is  the  present 
situation  of  our  people.  They  arc  waituig  to  see  what  news  I 
bring." 

"  Brothers  :  When  I  made  this  request  to  the  warriors  that 
they  should  sit  still  till  my  return,  they  told  me  that  tliey 
would,  Avhich  they  are  now  in  expectation  of,  and  will  do  no- 
thing till  I  get  back.  Bulj  Brothers," afler  my  return  I  will  re- 
peat to  them  the  speech  you  will  now  make  to  me,  and  if  any 
of  our  people  should  still  persist  to  be  present  at  your  inter 
view  with  Sir.  John,  we  hope.  Brethren,  you  will  not  think 
hard  of  us  as  counsellors,  as  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  rule  them 
as  we  please.  JJ  they  should  go,  and  any  thing  evil  should 
happen,  we  beg  to  know,  Brothers,  what  treatment  we  may 
expect  who  remain  at  home  in  peace. 

"  Brothers  :  This  is  all  we  have  to  say.  This  is  the  bu- 
siness which  has  brought  us  down,  and  we  now  expect  an  an- 
swer to  carry  home  to  our  people." 

To  which  General  Schuyler  delivered  the  following  answer : 

"  Brothers  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  :  We,  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Congress,  and  your  Brothers  of  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  speech  you 
have  delivered  us.  We  now  desire  you  to  open  your  ears,  and 
attentively  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say  in  answer. 

"Brothers:  It  pleased  us  to  hear  you  declare  that  you 
would  speak  your  minds  freely.  We  assure  you  that  we  shall 
do  the  same,  and  hide  nothing  from  you  of  what  is  in  our 
thoughts. 

"  Brothers  :  We  were  in  hopes  that  the  message  which  we 
sent  you  by  Mr.  Bleecker  would  have  eased  your  minds,  and 
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have  convinced  you  that  no  hostile  inteniions  existed  against 
you  or  any  other  Indians ;  for  if  they  had,  we  would  not  have 
sent  you  that  message,  neither  would  we  have  supphed  you 
with  powder,  as  we  did  last  Summer  and  again  the  other  day. 
"  Brothers  :  We  are  extremely  sorry  that  you  have  not 
complied  with  our  request,  to  send  the  speech  which  we  sent 
you  by  Mr.  Bleecker,  to  the  Six  Nations  in  the  manner  which 
we  required, 

"  Brothers  :  You  fold  us  that  five  or  six  men  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  go  to  Johnstown  and  inquire  what,  was  trans- 
acting there,  and  that  these  people  would  be  in  no  danger,  as 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  interrupt  them.  We  acknowledge. 
Brothers,  that  it  would  have  been  a  shame  if  we  had  sent  them 
and  thpy  had  been  mterrupted ;  but  we  have  full  proofe,  that 
many  people  m  Johnstown,  and  the  neighbourhood  thereof, 
have  for  a  considerable  time  past  made  preparations  to  carry 
into  execution  the  wicked  designs  of  the  King's  evil  coun- 
sellors, 

Broi-hers  :  It  is  very  true  that  last  Summer  the  United 
Colonies  promised  that  the  path  to  the  Indian  country  should 
be  kept  open.  They  again  repeat  that  promise ;  and  although 
it  is  by  the  special  order  of  Congress  that  this  body  of  troops 
are  now  marching  up,  yet  it  is  not  to  shnt  the  path,  but  to  keep 
it  open,  and  to  prevent  the  people  in  and  about  Johnstown  from 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  us  and  our  brethren  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  our  other  brethren  living  up  the  river. 

"  Brothers  :  Although  we  have  before  observed  that  the 
people  living  in  and  about  Johnstown  are  making  hostile  pre- 
parations against  us,  yet  we  will  not  shed  a  drop  of  their  blood 
unless  they  refuse  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  which  we  may 
be  safe,  or  unless  they  oppose  us  witif  arms.  We  do  not  mean 
that  any  of  our  warriors  should  set  their  foot  on  any  of  the 
lands  you  possess,  or  that  of  the  Six  Nations,  unless  our  ene- 
raiea  should  take  shelter  there ;  for  thoSe  we  are  resolved  to 
follow  wherever  they  go.  We  again  repeat,  that  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  you,  and  we  do  expect  that  you  will  not  interfere 
in  this  family  contest,  but  stand  by  as  indifferent  spectators 
agreeable  tf>  the  engagement  of  the  Six  Nations  made  to  us  last 
Summer  at  their  own  request. 

"  BftoTHSTRS :  We  a^ured  you  last  Summfcr,  that  as  we  had 
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no  quarrel  with  any  Indians,  we  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  their 
heads ;  yet  when  our  warriors  were  at  St.  Johns,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Indians.  Two  of  your  tribe,  and  some  others,  were 
killed.  You  have  never  blamed  us  for  it,  because  you  well 
knew  that  our  Uves  are  dear  to  us  ;  we  have  a  right  to  kill  any 
man  who  attempts  to  kill  us.  You  ought,  therefore,  not  to  he 
surprised  if  we  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  being  destroyed 
by  the  friends  of  the  King's  evil  counsellors. 

"  BaoTHERB  :  In  a  little  time  we  may  be  called  upon  to  go 
and  fight  against  our  enemies  to  the  eastward,  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  King's  evil  counsellors ;  and  can  you  think  it 
prudent  that  we  should  leave  a  set  of  people  who  are  our  ene- 
mies, in  any  part  of  the  country,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
able  lo  destroy  our  wives  and  children,  and  burn  our  houses 
in  our  absence  ?  Would  you  leave  your  wives  and  children  in 
such  a  situation  1  The  wisdom  by  which  you  have  conducted 
your  affairs  convinced  us  that  you  would  not;  and  yet  so  cau- 
tious are  we  that  no  blood  may  be  shed,  that  we  shall  send  a 
letter  to  Sir  John,  inviting  him  to  meet  us  on  the  road  between 
this  place  and  his  house,  which  if  he  does,  we  make  no  doubt 
but  every  thing  will  be  settled  in  an  amicable  manner ;  and  that 
he  may  be  inider  no  apprehensions,  we  do  now  assure  you  that 
if  we  do  not  come  to  an  agreement,  he  wfll  be  permitted  safely 
to  return  lo  his  own  house. 

"Brothers  :  We  thank  you  that  you  have  concealed  no- 
thing from  us,  and  we  assure  you  that  we  scorn  deceit  as  much 
as  you  do ;  and  therefore  we  shall  now  speak  our  minds  freely 
on  what  you  IiaVe  said  respecting  the  conduct  which  your 
warriors  mean  lo  hold.  We  have  no  objection,  nay,  we  wish 
that  you  and  they  should  be  present,  to  hear  what  we  shall  pro- 
pose to  Sir  John  and  the^people  in  and  about  Johnstown  who 
are  our  enemies ;  but  we  beg  of  you  to  tell  your  warriors,  that 
although  we  have  no  quarrel  with  them,  yet  if  we  should  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  fighting  with  our  enemies, 
and  your  warriors  should  join  them  and  fight  against  us,  that 
we  will  do  as  we  did  at  St.  Johns,  repel  force  by  force. 

"Brothers  :  You  have  asked  us,  if  your  warriors  should 
go  and  if  any  thing  evil  should  happen,  what  treatment  you 
may  expect  who  remain  at  home  in  peace  ? 

«  Bkotheks  :  In  the  treaty  held  at  Albany  last  Summer,  you 
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and  your  warriors  were  present,  and  you  and  they  jointly 
promised  to  remain  neuter  and  not  to  interfere  in  this  quarrel. 
Should  your  warriors,  therefore,  now  take  up  arms  against  us, 
we  must  consider  it  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects the  lower  Mohawk  Castle  ;  of  which  breach  we  shall 
complain  to  our  Brethren,  the  other  nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  lay  the  matter  before  our  great  council  at  Philadelphia, 
whose  determination  thereupon  will  be  our  future  guide. 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  surprised  that  the  least  doubt  should 
remain  on  your  minds  with  respect  to  our  friendly  intentions 
towards  you,  after  the  many  instances  we  have  given  you  of 
our  love  and  friendship ;  but  we  must  impute  it  to  the  wicked 
insinuations  of  our  mutual  enemies,  who  wish  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  see  the  ancient  covenant  which  has  so  long  subsist- 
ed between  us  broken. 

"Brothers  :  You  have  observed  that  you  would  pay  no 
regard  to  that  party  that  should  be  the  first  aggressor.  We 
cannot  be  the  aggressors ;  for  if  our  enemies  in  and  about 
Johnstown  had  had  noevil  intentions  against  us,  we  should  never 
have  even  come  thus  far  with  an  army.  Whoever  takes  up  arms 
against  another,  although  he  has  not  yet  struck,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  the  aggressor,  and  not  he  who  tries  to  prevent  the  blow. 

"Brothkrs  :  We  have  now  freely  and  fully  disclosed  to  yon 
our  minds.  We  hope  you  will  remember  what  we  have  said, 
and  repeat  it  to  your  Brothers,  counsellors,  and  warriors  ;  and, 
lest  you  should  not  be  able  to  recollect  every  part  of  this 
speech,  you  may  have  your  Brothers  Ka-ragh-qua-dirhon,  and 
Ti-ze-de-ron-de-ron,  [Deane  and  Bleecker,]  interpreters,  to  at- 
tend you  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you. 

'■  Brothers  :  Your  women  have  sent  us  a  belt.  We  beg 
you  to  assure  them  of  our  regard,  anfl  to  entreat  them  to  pre- 
vent your  warriors  from  doing  any  thing  that  would  have  the 
least  tendency  to  incur  our  resentment,  or  interrupt  that  bar 
mony  which  we  wish  may  subsist  to  the  end  of  time." 

To  this  the  Indians  made  the  following  brief  reply ; 

"Brother  Schuyler  the  Great  Man,  attend!  We 
Iiave  this  evening  heard  what  you  have  to  say,  and  we  are  glad 
of  it,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

"  Every  thing  that  has  been  said  to  us,  Brother,  has  been 
perfectly  agreeable  to  us. 
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"  I  shall  not  attempt,  Brother,  to  make  a  particular  reply  to 
every  thing  that  has  been  said  to  us.  Indeed,  it  wonld  not  be 
proper  at  this  time. 

"  We  are  very  glad,  Brother,  that  you  have  determined  to 
Write  lo  Sir  John,  requesting  an  interview  with  him  in  hopes  of 
an  amicable  agreement. 

"  Brother  :  You  mention  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you 
that  the  warriors  and  counsellors,  or  sachems,  should  attend. 

"  Brother  :  We,  the  sachems,  will  attend,  though  we  should 
do  it  at  the  risk  of  our  lives. 

"  Bbothek  :  We  shoiild  be  glad  if  you  would  inform  us  of 
the  time  and  place  of  your  interview  with  Sir  John.  You 
likewise  told  us,  that  if  it  was  agreeable  to  us,  that  your  inter- 
preters should  attend  to  recapitulate  the  speech  you  have  made, 
which  likewise  is  agreeable  to  ns  ;  and  we  desire  that  they  may 
go  with  us,  for  by  that  means  all  mistakes  may  be  prevented. 

"Brother:  You  may  depend  on  it  that  we  will  use  our 
utmost  influence  with  our  warriors  to  calm  their  minds,  You 
may  depend  on  it,  likewise,  that  our  sisters  will  use  their,  ut- 
most influence  for  the  same  purpose." 

General  Schuyler  assured  them  again  of  his  pacific  inten- 
tions, and  that  nothing  unpleasant  should  happen  to  them.  He 
also  informed  them,  that  if  they  desired  to  attend  the  expedition 
to  Johnstown,  or  to  be  present  at  the  intended  interview  with 
Sir  John,  as  mediators,  they  shouid  be  protected  in  that  charac- 
ter. With  this  understanding  they  took  their  departure  the 
aame  night.  A  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was 
at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Sir  John  Johnson : — 

General  Schuyler  to  Sir  John  Johnson, 

■  "Schenectady,  /««.  16,  1776. 
"Sitt,. 
"  Information  having  been  received  that  designs  of  tlie  most 
dangerous  tendency  to  the  rights,  liberties,  property,  and  even 
lives  of  those  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  America  who 
iffft  opposed  to  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  his  ministry, 
have  been  formed  in  a  part  of  the  County  of  Tryon,  I  am  or- 
dered to  march  a  body  of  men  into  that  County,  to  carry  into 
9»culion  certain  resolutions  of  my  superiors,  and  lo  contraTene 
those  dangerous  designs. 
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■ « InfluCTiced,  Sir,  by  motives  of  humanity,  I  wish  to  comply 
with  ray  orders  in  a  maimer  the  most  peaceable,  that  no  blood 
may  be  shed.  I  ttierefore  request  that  you  will  please  to  meet 
me  to-morrow,  at  any  place  on  my  way  to  Johnstown,  to  which 
I  propose  tlien  to  march.  For  which  purpose  I  do  hereby  give 
vou  ray  word  of  honour,  tliat  you,  and  such  persons  as  you 
may  choose  should  atteud  you,  shall  pass  safe  and  unmolested 
to  the  place  where  you  may  meet  me,  and  from  thence  back  to 
the  place  of  your  abode. 

"  Rutgers  Bleecker  and  Henry  Glen,  Esqrs.  are  the  bearers 
hereof,  gentlemen  who  are  entitled  to  your  best  attention,  which 
I  dare  say  they  will  experience,  and  by  whom  I  expect  you 
will  favour  me  with  an  answer  to  this  letter. 

"  You  will  please  to  assure  Lady  Johnson,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  what  is  now  in  agitation,  she  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  that  no  indignity  will  be  offered  her. 
"  I  am,  iSir, 
"  ^^  "  Your  humble  Servnnt, 

"  Sir  John  Johnson,  Baronet."  "  Ph.  Schuyler." 

General  Schuyler  resumed  his  march  on  the  morning  of  the 
X7th— his  forces  constantly  increasina;,  until  before  nightfall 
they  numbered  upward  of  three  thousand.  Having  proceeded 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Schenectady,  the  expedition  was  met 
by  Sir  John,  attended  by  several  of  his  leading  friends  among 
the  Scotchmen,  and  two  or  three  olhers.  The  result  of  the  in- 
terview was  the  proffer,  by  General  Schuyler,  of  the  following 
terms  to  Sir  John  and  his  retainers :— - 

"Terms  offered  by  the  Honourable  Philip  Schuyler,  Esq., 
Major-genera!  in  the  army  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  and 
commanding  in  the  New- York  department,  to  Sir  John  John- 
son, Baronet,  and  all  such  other  persons  in  the  County  of  Try- 
on  as  have  evinced  their  intentions  of  supporting  his  Majesty's 
ministry,  to  carry  into  execution  the  unconstitutional  measures 
of  which  the  Americans  so  justly  complain,  and  to  prevent 
which  they  have  been  driven  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  arras. 

"  First :  That  Sir  John  Johnson  shall,  upon  his  word  of 
honour,  immediately  deliver  up  tdl  cannon,  arms,  and  other 
mUitary  attires,  of  what  kind  soever,  which  may  bo  in  his  own 
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possession,  or  which  he  has  caused  to  be  delivered  into  the 
possession  of  any  persons  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  that  to  his  knowledge  may  be  concealed  in  any  part 
of  the  said  County :  That  he  shall  distinguish  all  such  mili- 
tary stores  of  what  kind  soever  as  belong  to  the  Crown,  or 
were  furnished  with  the  design  of  arming  the  Indians  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Tryon  County,  from  those  which  may  be  private 
property,  in  order  that  a  proper  inventory  may  be  taken  of  the 
last  articles,  that  the  same  may  be  restored,  or  the  value  of 
them  refunded,  when  this  unhappy  tiontest  shall  be  over. 

"  Secondly :  General  Schuyler,  out  of  personal  respect  for 
Sir  John,  and  from  a  regard  to  his  rank,  consents  that  Sir  John 
shall  retain  for  his  own  use  a  complete  set  of  armor,  and  as 
much  powder  as  may  be  sufficient  for  his  domestic  purposes. 

"  Thirdly :  That  Sir  John  Johnson  shall  remain  upon  his 
parole  of  honour  in  any  part  of  Tryon  County  which  he  may 
choose,  to  the  eastward  of  the  district  of  unless  it 

should  appear  necessary  to  the  Honourable  the  Continental 
Congress  to  remove  him  to  some  other  part  of  this,  or  any 
other  Colony ;  in  which  case  he  is  immediately  to  comply  with 
such  orders  as  they  may  think  proper  to  give  for  that  purpose. 
"  Fourthly :  That  the  Scotch  inhabitants  of  the  said  County 
shall,  without  any  kind  of  exception,  immediately  deliver  up 
all  arms  in  their  possession,  of  what  kind  soever  they  may  be ; 
and  that  they  shall  each  solemnly  promise  that  they  will  not  at 
any  time  hereafter,  during  the  continuance  of  this  unhappy 
contest,  take  up  arms  without  the  permission  of  the  Continent- 
al Congress,  or  of  their  general  officers  -,~and  for  the  more 
i^thlul  performance  of  this  article,  the  General  insists  that  they 
shall  immediately  deliver  up  to  him  six  hostages  of  his  own 
nomination. 

"Fifthly:  That  such  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Tryon 
County  as  have  avowed  themselves  averse  to  the  measures  of 
the  United  Colonies,  shall  also  deliver  up  their  arms,  of  what 
kind  soever  they  may  be,  and  enter  into  the  like  engagement 
AS  is  stipulated  in  the  preceduig  article,  both  with  respect  to 
their  future  conduct  and  the  number  of  hostages, 

"  Sixthly :  That  all  blankets,  strouds,  and  other  Indian  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  intended  as  presents  to  the 
Indians,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  a  commissary  appointed  by 
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General  Schuyler,  in  the  presence  of  three  or  more  of  the  Mo- 
hawk chiefs,  in  order  that  the  same  may  he  dispensed  amongst 
the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  ancient  friendship 
between  them  and  Iheir  brethren  of  the  United  Colonies,  for 
which  sole  purpose  they  ought  to  have  been  furnished. 

"  Seventhly :  If  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  the  people  referred  to 
in  the  aforegoing  articles,  shall  justly  abide  by,  and  perform 
what  is  thereby  required  of  them,  the  General,  in  behalf  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  doth  promise  and  engage,  that  neither 
Sir  John  Johnson  nor  any  of  those  people  shiJl  be  molested  by 
any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  County,  or  by  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  be  protected  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  property :— the  sole  intent  of  this  treaty  being 
to  prevent  the  horrid  effects  of  a  civil  and  intestine  war  betwixt 
those  who  ought  to  be  brethren.  That  all  the  arms  which 
1  il  b  d  1  ered  up  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  articles 
I  11  b  I  d  by  sworn  appraisers.  That  if  the  Continental 
C  ng  I    uid  have  occasion  for  them,  they  may  be  taken. 

If  1   y     ill  be  delivered  to  the  respective  proprietors  when 

h    u  1   ppy  contest  shall  be  at  an  end." 

In   h  rse  of  the  interview,  Sir  John  assured  General 

S  1  uyl      h    the  Indians  would  support  him,  and  that  numbers 

1  n  w  already  at  Johnson  Hall  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  assured,  in  return,  that  though  averse  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  if  the  proffered  terms  were  not  acceded  to,  force  would 
be  opposed  to  force  without  distinction  of  persons,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  resistance  would  be  of  the  most  serious  descrip- 
tion. In  conclusion,  Sir  John  begged  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  to  consider  of  the  propositions,  which  request 
was  granted,  and  the  Baronet  took  his  leave. 

In  about  an  hour  after  his  departure,  Abraham,  and  another 
of  the  Moiiawks,  made  their  appearance  at  General  Schuyler's 
quarters.  On  being  informed  of  what  Sir  John  had  said  re- 
specting the  Indians  being  in  arms  at  the  Hall  for  his  defence, 
Abraham  pronounced  the  story  untrue,  and  repeated  his  assur- 
ances that  the  Mohawks  would  interfere  in  no  other  way  than 
as  mediators.  The  General  replied  that  he  hoped  they  would 
not,  but  he  at  the  saim  time  assured  them  with  emphasis,  that 
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if  they  should  do  so.  he  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  de- 
stroying every  one  who  opposed  him  in  arms. 

On  the  following  day,  (the  ISth,)  General  Schuyler  moved 
forward  to  Caughnawaga,  four  miles  from  Johnstown,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Colonel  Herkimer  and  the  Tryon  County  mili- 
tia. At  about  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Sir  John's  answer  to 
the  terms  proposed  to  him  was  received,  as  follows  : — 

"  Terms  proposed  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  Baronet,  and  the 
people  of  Kingsborough  and  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  to  the 
Honorable  Philip  Schuyler,  Esq.  Major  General  in  the  army 
of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  and  commanding  in  the  New- 
York  Department. 

'•'  First :  That  Sir  John  Johnson  and  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men expect  that  all  such  arms  of  every  kind  as  are  their  own 
property  may  remain  in  their  possession  ;  all  the  other  arms 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose ;  as  to  military  stores  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  Sir  John  has  not  any. 

"  Secondly :  Answered  in  the  first. 

"  Thirdly  :  Sir  John  expects  that  he  will  not  be  confined  to 
any  certain  County,  but  be  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases. 

"  Fourthly :  The  Scotch  inhabitants  wilt  deliver  up  their 
arms  of  what  kind  soever  they  maybe,  and  they  will  each 
solenmly  promise  that  they  will  not  at  any  time  hereafter,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  unhappy  contest,  take  up  arms  without 
the  permission  of  the  Continental  Congress  or  of  their  general 
officers.  Hostages  theyare  not  in  a  capacity  to  give — no  one  man 
having  command  over  another,  or  power  sufficient  to  deliver 
SBch.  Therefore  this  part  ofthe  article  to  be  passed  over,  or  the 
whole  included — women  andchildren  to  be  required,  being  a  re- 
quisition so  inhuman  as  we  hope  the  General  will  dispense  with." 

"  Fifthly :  Answered  in  the  fourth. 

"  Sixthly  :  Sir  John  has  not  any  blankets,  slrouds,  or  other 
presents,  intended  for  the  Indians. 

"  Seventhly :  If  the  above  proposals  are  agreed  to  and  signed 
by  the  General,  Sir  John  and  the  people  referred  to  will  rely  on 
the  assurances  of  protection  given  by  the  General. 

[Signed]  "  John  Johnson, 

''  Allan  M'Dohki.i..» 
"  To  the  Hon,  Philip  Schuyler,  Major-general " 
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This  answer  was  in  all  respects  unsatisfactory,  as  will  appear 
by  the  annexed  letter  from  General  Schuyler  in  reply  : — 

General  Schuyler  tq  Sir  John  Johnson,  Baronet. 
"  Cauqhnawaga,  Jan.  18th,  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  1776. 
'  Gentlemen, 
"  Messrs.  Adams  and  M'Donell  have  delivered  me  your  an 
swer  to  my  proposals  of  yesterday's  date.     The  least  attention 
to  the  articles  I  offered,  when  compared  with  yours,  must  con- 
vince you  that  you  omitted  replies  to  several  of  them,  and  con 
sequently  that  what  you  have  sent  me  is  very  imperfect,  and 
also  unsatisfactory.  I  waive  pointing  out  some  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies in  your  proposals,  as  the  whole  are  exceptionahle  except- 
ing the  last. 

"  I  must  therefore  obey  my  orders,  and  again  repeat,  that,  in 
the  execution  of  them,  I  .shall  strictly  abide  by  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  you,  that  if  the  least  resist- 
ance is  made,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences,  which 
may  he  of  a  nature  the  most  dreadful. 

"  If  Lady  Johnson  is  at  Johnson  Hall,  I  wish  she  would  re- 
tire,  (and  therefore  enclose  a  passport,)  as  I  shall  march  my 
troops  to  that  place  without  delay, 

"  You  may,  however,  still  have  time  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  for  that  purpose  I  give  you  until  12  o'clock  this 
night— after  which  I  shall  receive  no  proposals ;  and  I  have 
sent  you  Mr.  Robert  Yates,  Mr.  Glen,  and  Mr.  Duer,  to  receive 
the  ultimate  proposals  you  have  to  make.  This  condescension 
I  make  from  no  other  motive  than  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  so  far  as  it  can  be  effected  without  risking  the  safety  of 
the  County,  or  Ijeing  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  positive  orders 
I  have  received  from  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress. 
"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
"  With  due  respect, 

'Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Ph.  Schuyler." 
f*  To  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Mr.  Allan  M'Donell." 

immediately  after  the  preceding  letter  had  been  despatched 
(0  the  Hall,  the  sachems  of  the  Lower  Castle,  with  all  t^r 
warriors  and  seyeral  from  the  Upper  Castle,  called  upon  Ge- 
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neral  Schuyler,  having  come  to  his  quarters  directly  from  the 
residence  of  the  Baronet.  They  informed  the  General  that 
Sir  John  had  related  lo  them  the  substance  of  the  terms  of 
surrender  that  had  been  proposed.  Sir  John,  they  said,  had 
declared  to  them  that  all  he  desired  was  protection  for  his  fami- 
ly and  friends  from  insult  and  the  outrages  of  riotous  people, 
and  protested  that  he  had  no  nnfriendiy  intentions  ogainst  the 
country.  The  Indians  therefore  begged  the  General  to  accept 
the  terms  as  offered  by  Sir  John.  The  General  told  the  chiefs 
that  he  could  not  accept  of  those  terms,  and  pointed  out  the  ob- 
jections. He  likewise  informed  them  of  Ihe  tenor  of  the  letter 
he  had  just  transmitted  to  the  Hull.  The  Indians  were  appa- 
rently contented  with  those  reasons  and  with  the  course  adopt- 
ed, but  begged  that,  should  the  answer  of  Sir  John  be  still  un- 
satisfactory, the  General  would  give  him  unlil  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  that  they  might  have  time  to  go  and  "  shake  his 
head,"  as  tliey  expressed  it,  "  and  bring  him  to  his  senses," 
They  likewise  begged  it  as  an  additional  favor,  that  General 
Schuyler  would  not  remove  Sir  John  out  of  the  country. 
They  apologized  for  the  threats  of  their  own  warriors,  alleg- 
ing that  it  was  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
being  present  at  the  treaty  of  Albany ;  and  again  repeated  the 
assurance  that  they  would  never  take  arms  against  the  Colo- 
nies. In  reply.  General  Schuyler  complimented  the  Indians  for 
their  paciiic  intentions,  and  informed  them  tliat  he  should  ac- 
cede to  their  request,  although  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  had 
been  so  censurable  that  he  should  be  justified  in  holding  him  a 
close  prisoner.  His  reasons  tor  granting  the  request,  the  Gene- 
ral told  them,  were  two-fold : — first,  to  show  the  love  and 
affection  ot  the  Americans  for  the  Indians,  and  to  convince 
them  that  they  could  obtain,  by  asking  as  a  favor,  that  which 
they  could  not  obtain  by  demanding  as  a  right.  Secondly,  that 
by  leaving  Sir  John  amongst  them,  they  might,  by  their  exam- 
ple and  advice,  induce  him  to  alter  his  conduct. 

The  extension  of  the  time  until  4  o'clock  was  unnecessary 
however,  the  following  answer  from  Sir  John  having  been  re- 
ceived at  12  o'clock,  at  midnight  i — 

"Answers  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Philip 
Scniiyler,  Esq.  Major-general  in  the  army  of  the  thirteen 
United  Colonies,  and  commanding  in  the  New- York  Depart- 
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ment,  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  Baronet,  the  inhabitants  of  Kings- 
borough,  and  the  neighborhood  adjacent. 

"  First  and  second  articles  agreed  to,  except  a  few  favorite 
family  arms. 

"  Third  :  Sir  John  Johnson  having  given  his  parole  of  honor 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  America,  and  conceiving  the  design 
of  this  military  operation  to  be  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
removing  the  jealousies  of  which  his  countrymen  are  unhap- 
pily and  unjustly  inspired  with  against  him,  can  by  no  means 
thinli  of  submitting  to  this  article  in  its  full  latitude,  though, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  peace  and  removing  any  suspicions 
of  undue  influence,  he  consents  not  to  go  to  the  westward  of  the 
German  Piatts  and  Kingsland  Districts.  To  every  other  part 
of  the  continent  to  the  southward  of  this  County,  he  expects  the 
privilege  of  going. 

"  Fourtlily :  Agreed  to,  excepting  that  part  of  the  article 
which  respects  the  giving  hoslages.  After  the  Scotch  inhabit- 
ants have  surrendered  arms,  tlie  General  may  take  any  six 
prisoners  from  amongst  them  as  he  chooses,  without  resistance. 
They  expect,  however,  that  the  prisoners  so  taken,  will  be 
maintained  agreeable  to  their  respective  ranks,  and  that  they 
may  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  any  part  of  the  province  of 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  which  the^5eneral,  or  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  may  appoint.  They  likewise  expect,  from  the 
General's  humanity,  that  provision  will  he  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prisoner's  wives  and  children,  agreeable  to  their 
respective  situations  in  life.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the 
harmony  of  the  country,  they  will  not  break  off  this  treaty 
merely  on  that  account,  provided  the  General  thinks  he  can- 
not exert  a  discretionary  power  in  this  matter ;  in  which  case 
they  rely  upon  the  General's  influence  with  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  they  cannot  persuade  themselves  will  be  inat- 
tentive to  the  voice  of  humanity,  or  to  the  feelings  of  parents 
who  may  be  lorn  from  their  families.  Those  to  whose  lot  it 
may  fall  to  be  taken  prisoners,  it  is  expected  will  be  allowed  a 
few  days  to  settle  their  business,  and,  if  gentlemen,  to  wear  their 
side  arms. 

"  Fifth  :  Neither  Sir  John  Johnson  nor  the  Scotch  gentle- 
men, can  make  any  engagement  for  any  other  persons  than 
those  over  whom  they  may  have  influence.     Neither  can  they 
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possibly  ]cnow  the  names  of  all  such  perstms  who  have  ^ovn 
themselves  averse  to  the  measures  of  the  United  Colonies. 
They  give  their  word  and  honor,  that,  so  far  as  depends  on 
them,  the  inhabitants  shall  give  up  their  arms,  and  enter  into 
the  like  engagement  with  the  Scotch  inhabitants.  The  Gene- 
ral has  it  more  in  his  power  to  discover  those  who  are  obnoxious, 
and  to  make  as  many  as  he  pleases  prisoners.  Neither  shall 
they  adopt  the  quarrel  of  any  such  persons  as  their  own. 

"  Sixth :  Sir  John  gives  his  word  of  honor  that  he  has  no 
blankets,  stvouds,  or  other  presents,  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
intended  for  the  Indians ;  and  therefore  tliis  requisition  cannot 
be  complied  with. 

"  Seventh  :  If  the  above  proposals  are  agreed  to,  and  signed 
by  the  General,  Sir  John  and  the  people  referred  to  will  rely  on 
the  assurances  of  protection  given  by  the  General.  But  as  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  arms  to  be  collected  till  Saturday 
next  at  twelve  o'clock,  all  the  men  referred  to  in  tlic  above 
articles  will  be  then  paraded  in  Johnstown,  and  ground  their 
arms  in  the  presence  of  such  troops  as  the  General  may 
appoint." 

[Signed.]  "  John  Johnson, 

"  Allan  M'Donell." 

"  Johnson  Hall,  JtMuarp  18th,  1776." 

The,  Indians  were  yet  present  at  the  quarters  of  General 
Schuyler  when  this  despatch  was  received  from  Sir  John,  and, 
on  being  informed  that  matters  were  likely  to  terminate  amica- 
bly, they  retired  with  warm  expressions  of  gratification.  The 
following  letter  was  thereupon  despatched  to  the  Hall : — 

General  Schuyler  to  Sir  John  Johnson. 

"  Caughnawaga,  January  19, 1776. 

"  General  Schuyler's  feelings  as  a  gentleman  induce  him  to 
consent  that  Sir  John  Johnson  may  retain  the  few  favorite  fa- 
mily arms — he  making  a  list  of  them- 

"  The  General  will  also  consent  that  Sir  John  Johnson  may 
go  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  German  Platts  and  Kingsland 
Districts  in  this  County,  and  to  every  other  part  of  this  Colony 
to  the  Southward  and  Eastward  of  said  Districts,  provided  he 
does  not  go  into  any  seaport  towp.      The  General,  however. 
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believes,  that  if  Sir  John's  private  business  should  require  his 
going  to  any  of  the  other  ancient  English  Colonies,  he  will  be 
permitted  tlie  indulgence  by  applying  to  Congress  for  leave. 

"  The  General  will  take  six  of  the  Scotch  inhabitants  prison- 
ers, since  they  prefer  it  to  going  as  hostages.  It  has  been  the 
invariable  rule  of  Congress,  and  that  of  all  its  officers,  to  treat 
prisoners  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  to  pay  all  due  defer- 
ence to  rank.  He  cannot  ascertain  the  places  to  which  Con- 
gress may  please  to  send  them.  For  the  present  they  will  go 
tb  Reading  or  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania.  Nor  can  he  make 
any  promises  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  women 
and  children.  His  humanity  wilt  certainly  induce  him  to 
recommend  to  Congress  an  attention  to  what  has  been  request- 
ed on  that  head.  General  SchuyJerexpecls  that  all  theScotch 
inhabitants,  of  whatsoever  rank,  who  are  not  confined  to  their 
beds  by  illness,  will  attend  with  their  arms,  and  deliver  them  on 
Saturday  at  13  o'clock.  If  this  condition  be  not  faithfully  per- 
formed, he  will  consider  himself  as  disengaged  from  any  en- 
gagements entered  into  with  them, 

"  General  Schuyler  never  refused  a  gentleman  his  side-arms. 

"  The  prisoners  that  may  be  taken  must  be  removed  to  Al- 
bany immediately,  where  the  General  will  permit  (hem  to  re- 
main a  reasonable  time  to  settle  their  family  affairs. 

"  If  the  terms  General  Schuyler  has  offered  on  the  17th  inst. 
are  accepted  with  the  above  qualifications,  fair  copies  will  be 
niade  out  and  signed  by  the  parties,  one  of  which  will  be  de- 
livered to  Sir  John  and  Mr.  M'Donell,  signed  by  the  General. 
To  prevent  a  waste  of  time,  the  General  wishes  Sir  John  and 
Mr.  M'Donell  "immediately  to  send  an  answer. 

"  He  remains,  with  due  respect, 
«  Sir  John's  and  Mr.  M'Donell's  humble  Servant, 

"Ph.  Schuyler." 

These  terms  were  acceded  to  by  Sir  John,  and  on  the  same 
day  General  Schuyler  marched  to  Johnstown— having  pre- 
viously detailed  several  detachments  of  his  troops  to  sconr  the 
country,  and  bring  in  the  disaffected  not  comprehended  in  the 
arrangements  with  the  Baronet.     Gn  the  same  afternoon  Sir 

Jo^  delivered  Up  the  arms  and  arnmunition  in  his  possession 

the  quantity  of  both  being  much  smatter  than^  was  expectotf.' 
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On  Saturday,  the  20th,  General  Schuyler  paraded  his  troops  at 
12  o'clock  at  noon,  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Highlanders, 
■who,  to  the  number  of  between  two  and  three  hundred, 
marched  to  the  front  and  grounded  their  arms.  These  having 
been  secured,  the  Scotchmen  were  dismissed  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  remain  peaceable,  and  with  an  assurance  of  protection 
if  they  did  so. 

The  General's  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  discovery 
and  capture  of  the  secret  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of 
which  information  had  been  given  by  Connell,  Two  of  the 
persons  named  in  his  affidavit  were  taken,  but  they  denied, 
most  unequivocally,  ail  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  Connelt 
was  then  produced  to  confront  them  ;  but  they  still  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  innocence,  and  denounced  him  as  a  perjured 
villain.  Connell  was  then  sent  with  a  number  of  olficers  to 
point  out  the  spot,  where,  as  he  alleged,  the  arms  were  con- 
cealed. He  conducted  them  to  a  pond  of  water,  containing  a 
small  island,  or  mound,  in  the  middle,  within  which  he  declared 
the  arms  were  buried.  The  snow  and  ice  were  forthwith  re- 
moved, and  the  mound  dug  down.  Connell- had  particularly 
described  the  manner  in  wliich  the  arms  had  been  deposited 
under  ground  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  earth  had 
not  recently  been  disturbed,  if  ever ;  and  in  the  end  it  was 
ascertained,  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail,  that  the  fellow  was  a  base 
impostor.  General  Schuyler  returned  to  Caughnawaga  that 
evening.  On  the  two  following  days  upward  of  a  hundred 
Tories  were  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Herkimer  was  left  in  charge  to  complete  the  disarming 
of  the  disaffected  and  receive  the  hostages,  and  the  General, 
with  his  miscellaneous  army,  marched  back  to  Albany.  In  big 
letters  to  Congress,  and  also  to  General  Washington,  he  spoke 
of  the  anxiety  and  trouble  he  had  experienced  in  preventing 
so  large  a  body  of  men,  collected  on  the  sudden,  without  dis- 
cipline, and  withal  greatly  exasperated,  irom  running  into  ex- 
cesses. In  these  eiforts,  however,  he  succeeded  much  better 
than,  under  the  circumstances,  was  reasonably  to  have  been 
anticipated.  Before  his  return,  Mr.  Dean,  the  Indian  interpre- 
ter, was  despatched  by  the  General  with  a  belt  and  a  talk  to 
the  Six  Nations,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  to  Johnstown. 
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General  Schuyler  transmitted  a  full  report  of  his  proceedings 
to  Congress,  by  whom  a  special  resolution  was  passed,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  fidelity,  prudence,  and  expedition  with  which 
he  had  performed  such  a  meritorious  service.  A  second  reso- 
lution was  also  adopted,  so  curiously  constructed,  and  containing 
such  au  ingeniously-inserted  hint  to  the  officers  and  mililia-men 
accompanying  General  Schuyler  on  this  expedition,  as  to  render 
it  worthy  of  preservation.     It  was  in  the  words  following  :— 

'■  Resolved,  That  the  cheerfulness  and  ready  assistance  of 
those  who  accompanied  General  Schuyler  in  liis  march  to  the 
County  of  Tryon,  and  their  useful  services  in  that  expedition, 
discovered  such  a  patriotic  spirit,  that  it  is  hoped  none  of  them 
will  allow  their  countrymen  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  any 
ignoble  molive  actuated  them,  by  requiring  a  pecuniary  reward, 
especially  when  they  were  employed  in  suppressing  a  mischief 
in  their  own  neighborhood." 

The  resolutions  were  enclosed  to  General  Schuyler  in  a  flat- 
teritig  letter  from  President  Hancock,  in  which,  among  other 
thmgs,  he  says  :— "  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  inform  you  that 
the  prudence,  zeal,  and  temper,  manifested  in  your  late  expedi- 
tion, met  with  the  warmest  approbation  of  Congress." 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  Sir  John  Johnson  did  not  ob- 
serve the  compact  of  neutrality,  nor  the  obligations  of  his  pa- 
role. Or,  if  he  kept  himself  ivithin  the  letter,  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  re-awaken  the  suspicionsof  the  people,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  General  Schuyler  a  virtual  violation  of  tlie  spirit  of 
the  parole  he  had  given,  to  take  no  part  agamst  the  Colonies. 
In  fact,  the  information  received  by  General  Schuyler  con- 
vinced hun  that  Sir  John  was  secretly  instigating  the  Indians 
to  hostilities,  and  was  thus  likely  (o  produce  much  mischief  on 
the  irontiers.  To  prevent  such  a  calamity,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable by  Schuyler  to  secure  the  person  of  Sir  John,  and  once 
more  to  quell  the  rising  spirit  of  disaifection  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Johnstown,  especially  among  the  Highlanders.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  month  of  May  following  the  events  already 
narrated  in  the  present  chapter.  Colonel  Dayton,  with  a  part  of 
his  regiment  then  on  its  way  to  Canada,  was  dispatched  by 
General  Schuyler  to  prosecute  this  enterprise."    There  were 

•  Spoiks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington    Note  in  voL  iv.  p.  409—410, 
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however,  large  numbers  of  loyalists  in  Albany,  with  whom 
Sir  John  was  then  and  subsequently  in  close  correspondence. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  received  timely  notice 
of  these  preparations  for  his  second  arrest,  in  anticipation  of 
Dayton's  arrival.  Such  was  the  fact ;  and,  hastily  collecting 
a  large  number  of  his  tenants  and  others,  disaffected  toward  the 
cause  of  the  Colonists,  the  Baronet  was  prepared  for  instant 
flight  on  the  approach  of  the  Continentals.  This  purpose  was 
successfully  executed.  Colonel  Dayton  arrived  at  Johnstown 
in  the  evening,  whereupon  Sir  John  and  his  retainers  imme- 
diately took  to  the  woods  by  the  way  of  the  Sacandaga.'  Not 
knowing  whether  his  royalist  friends  were  in  possession  of 
Lake  Champlain  or  not,  the  fugitives  dared  not  venture  upon 
that  route  to  Montreal ;  and  Sir  John  was  accordingly  obliged 
to  strike  deeper  intothe  fprests  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Having  but  a  brief  period  of 
preparation  for  their  flight,  the  party  was  but  ill  supplied  for 
such  a  campaign.  Their  provisions  were  soon  exhausted ; 
their  feet  became  sore  from  travelling ;  and  several  of  their  num- 
ber were  left  from  time  to  time  in  the  wilderness,  to  be  picked 
up  and  brought  in  afterward  by  the  Indians  sent  out  for  that 
purpose. 

After  nineteen  days  of  severe  hardship,  the  Baronet  and  his 
partisans  arrived  at  Montreal  in  a  pitiable  condition — having 
encountered  all  of  suffering  that  it  seemed  possible  for  man  to 
endure.  Such  was  the  precipitation  of  his  departure  from  the 
parental  hall,  and  such  his  deficiency  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation, that  an  iron  chest,  containing  the  most  valuable  of  his 
family  papers,  was  hastily  buried  in  the  garden.  The  family 
Bible,  containing  the  only  record  ol  the  marriage  of  his  father 
and  mother,  and  of  course  the  only  written  evidence  of  his  own 
legitimacy,  was  also  left  behind.t     Such  of  the  papers  as  were 

•  There  ia  aome  reaBon  to  suppose  thai  an  expedition,  led  by  the  Mohawk  In- 
dians, was  sent  from  Monlreal  on  purpose  to  bring  Sir  John  awaj,  or  rescue  him 
bomOieeipimageoC  the  Americans.  In  one  of  Brant's  speeches,  delivered  long 
iflerwatd,  when  relieareing  the  eiploila  of  the  Mohawka  in  the  Bevolulionnrj  war, 
t6e  following  poesage  occurs :— "  We  then  went  in  a  body  to  a  town  then  in  (he 
"  possewion  of  the  enemj,  and  rescued  Sir  Johii  Johnson,  brining  him  fearlessly 
"  Ihrough  the  streets."  Brant,  at  the  time  of  this  rescue,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
was  himself  in  England — as  also  was  Guy  Johnson. 

t  After  the  confiscation  of  (he  property  of  Sir  John,  Iho  fnmilare  of  the  halt  was 
xdd  Vf  auction  at  Fort  Hunter.    The  late  Lieut,  GoTsmor  of  New-York,  John 
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fouad,  were  examiiaed  by  Colonel  Dayton,. m-compliancewith 
hia  orders ;  "  and  Lady  Johnson  was  removed  to  Ailiany,  where 
"  she  was  retained  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for.the  peaceable  con- 
"  duct  of  her  husband.  She  wrote  to  General  Washington, 
"  complaining  of  this  detention,  and  asking  his  interference  for 
"  her  release  ;  hut,  the  Couiinander-in-Chief  left  the  matter  with 
"General  .Schuyler  and  the  Albany  Committee."*  Colonel 
Dayton  was  stationed  several  .weeks  at  Jolmstown  with  his 
troops,  and  for  the  time  being  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

Sir  John  was  immediately  commissioned  a  Colonel  in  the 
British  service,  and  raised  a  command  of  two  battalions,  com- 
posed of  those  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and  othei 
American  loyalists  who  subsequently  followed  their  example. 
They  were  called  the  Royal  Greens.  In  the  month  of  January 
following,  he  found  his  way  into  New- York,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  forces.  From  that  period  he  became  not 
only  one  of  the  most  active,  but  one  of  the  bitterest  foes  of  his 
own  countrymen  of  any  wfio  were  engaged  in  that  contest— 
and  repeatedly  the  scourge  of  his  own  former  neighbors.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  loyalist  from  principle,  else  he  would 
scarcely  have  hazarded,  as  he  did,  and  ultimately  lost,  domains 
larger  and  fairer  than  probably  ever  belonged  to  a  single  pro- 
prietor in  America.  William  Penn  only  excepted.  Bui  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  breaking  his  pledge  of  honor  is  not  known. 
Unexplained  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  act  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  stain  upon  the  Baronet's  character.  It  was  heid  as 
such  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New- York,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  that  body  to 

General  Washington  immediately  after  his  flight : "  We  ap- 

"  prebend  no  doubt  can  exist  whether  the  affair  of  Sir  John 

Taylor,  putchnsed  seTeral  articloa  of  the  furniture ;  and  among  other  thin-g,  (he 
Bibia  mcnlmned  in  tlie  leit.  Perceiving  that  it  conlained  the  frmily  record,''»hich 
might  bfi  of  great  value  to  Sir  John,  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  a  civil  note  lo  Sir  John,  offer- 
ing its  resloration.  Somo  time  afterward,  a  messenger  from  the  Baronet  called  for 
the  Bible,  whose  conduct  was  bo  rude  as  to  ^ive  offence.  "I  have  come  for  Sir 
William's  Bible,"  said  he,  "and  there  are  the  four  guineas  which  it  cost."  The 
Bible  was  delivered,  and  the  runner  was  asked  what  message  Sir  John  had  sent. 
The  reply  was—"  Pay  four  guineas,  and  take  the  book  l"—LiUer  <if  Jolm  Taalar 
Cooper  (grandaon  of  the  Lt.  Govtntir)  to  tht  ttathnr. 

12 
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"Johnson  is  within .  your  immediate  cognizance.  He  held  a 
"  commission  as  Brigadier-General  of  the  militia,  and,  it  is  said, 
"  another  commission  as  Major-General.  That  he  hath  shame- 
«  fully  broken  his  parole  is  evident,  but  whether  it  would  be 
"  more  proper  to  have  him  returned  or  exchanged,  is  entirely 
"  in  your  Excellency's  prudence."  His  estates  were,  of  course, 
confiscated  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New-York,  and  in 
due  time  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  that  body 
having  such  matters  in  charge. 
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iattle  of  Troi 


The  progress  of  events  renders  it  necessary  again  to  intro- 
duce the  Indian  hero  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  more  promi- 
nently iipon  the  stage  of  action.  Thayendanegea  had  now  been 
advanced  to  the  situation  of  principal  war-chief  of  the  confede- 
racy"—an  officer,  according  to  the  ancient  nsages  of  the  Six 
Nations,  uniformly  taken  from  the  Mohawks.t  How,  or  in 
what  manner,  Brant  arrived  at  that  dignity,  history  does  not 
inform  ns.  Hendrick,  the  last  of  the  Mohawk  chiefs  who 
bore  the  royal  title  of  King,  fell  under  Sir  William  Johnson 
at  Lake  George  twenty  years  before.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Little  Abraham,  whose  name  ha.s  frequently  occurred  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  who  has  been  designated  by  some  writers 
as  the  brother  of  Hendrick.  But  whether  stich  was  the  fact 
or  not,  no  farther  mention  of  his  name  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  war.     He  was  uniformly  friendly  to  the  Colonists  ;  and 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  dignity  of  "Principal  Chief"  has  heen  denied  to  Captain 
Brant  by  eeveral  writers,  and  eipressly  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  says  he  was 
not  a  war-chief  by  hirth,  and  not  so  often  in  command  as  baa  been  supposed.  It 
wilLbeseen,however,towardlbecloseor  this  work,  from  the  speech  of  a  Seneca 
chief,  that  Thayeodanegea  was  the  bead  chief  of  the  confederacy— Mr.  S,  to  the 
contraty  nof with  standing. 

t  David  Cusick's  sketches  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Ihe  Six  Nations.  C^giok 
was  himself  an  Indian  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe. 
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as  he  refused  to  leave  the  valley  with  Thayendanegea  and  the- 
majority  of  the  nation  who  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  in  his 
flight — preferring  to  remain  with  the  tribe  at  the  Lower  Castle 
— it  is  not  improbable  that  Brant  assumed  the  superior  chief 
taincy  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  Sir  William  Johnson 
informs  us,  that  the  sachems  of  each  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations 
were  usually  chosen  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and 
warriors,  whenever  a  vacancy  happened  by  death  or  otherwise. 
They  were  selected  from  among  the  oldest  warriors  for  their 
sense  and  bravery,  and  approved  of  by  all  the  tribe— after 
which  they  were  selected  as  sachems.  Military  services  were 
the  chief  recommendations  to  this  rank ;  but  in  some  instances 
a  liind  of  inheritance  in  the  office  was  recognized.'  We  have 
seen  that  Thayendanegea  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
chiefe,  and  his  birth  may  have  contributed  to  his  elevation. 
His  family  and  official  connexion  with  the  Johnsons,  whose 
name  continued  so  potent  with  the  Indians,  likewise,  without 
donbt,  facilitated  his  advancement.  But  Mr.  Stewart,  denying 
that  the  family  of  Thayendanegea  was  remarkable  for  any  pre- 
eminence in  their  viUogc,  represents  his  influence  to  have  been 
acquired  by  his  uncommon  talents  and  address  as  a  counsellor 
and  politician ;  by  which  means  he  subdued  all  opposition  and 
jealousy,  and  at  length  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  that,  even 
in  the  hour  of  action  and  danger,  he  was  enabled  to  rule  and 
direct  his  warriors  as  absolutely  as  if  he  had  been  born  their 
General. 

This  inquiry,  however,  is  of  no  great  importance.  The 
fact  that  he  had  now  become  the  chief  sachem  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  from  this  point  of  the  present  history,  Joseph  Thay- 
endanegea becomes  one  of  th!e  principal  personages  engaged  in 
its  progress.  He  was  ordinarily  called  by  his  other  name  of 
Joseph  Brant,  or  "Captain  Brant" — the  title  of  "Captain" 
beinw  the  highest  military  distinction  known  to  the  Indians ; 
and  that,  moreover,  being  the  military  rank  actually  conferred 
upon  him  in  the  army  of  the  Crown.  Tn  much  of  his  correspond- 
ence, when  wishing  to  be  formal  and  writing  to  distinguished 
men,  he  was  accustomed  to  write  his  name  "  Joseph  Bhant — 
Thayendanegea ;"  the  latter  being  his  legitimate  Indian  name. 
•  Letters  of  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Arthui'  Le^ride  London  Philosoptual 
Transoclions. 
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It  has  been,seen.  in,  a  preceding  chapter,  that  Thayendanegea 
had  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  from  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
first,  westwardiy  to  Ontario,  thence  back  to  Oswego,  and  thence 
to  Montreal,  where  his  services,  and  those  of  his  warriors,  were 
courted  by  Generals  Carleton  and  Haldimand,  and  an  agree- 
ment  was  speedily  made  that  they  were  to  take  np  the  hatchet  in 
(he  cause  of  the  King.  For  tiie  prosecution  of  a  border  war- 
fare, the  officers  of  the  Crown  could  scarcely  have  engaged  a 
more  valuable  auxiliary.  Distinguished  ahke  for  his  address, 
his  activity,  and  his  courage— possessing,  in  point  of  stature 
and  symmetry  of  person,  the  advantage  of  most  men  even 
among  his  own  well-formed  race— tall,  erect,  and  majestic, 
with  the  air  and  mien  of  one  born  to  command,'— having,  as 
it  were,  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  boyhood,t— his  name  was 
a  tower  of  strength  among  the  warriors  of  the  wilderness.  Still 
more  extensive  was  his  influence  rendered,  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  been  much  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  In- 
dian department,  under  Sir  Wiiliam  Johnson,  by  whom  he  was 
often  deputed  upon  embassies  among  the  tribes  of  the  confe- 
deracy, and  to  those  yet  more  distant,  upon  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  north-west,  by  reason  of  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  whole  country  and  people  was  accurate  and  extensive. 

Whether,  ai\er  the  compact  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  chief 
again  visited  the  Indian  country  of  the  Six  Nations  during  the 
summer  of  1775,  is  unknown.  Probably  not ;  since,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  or  early  in  the  following  winter,  he  embarked 
on  his  first  visit  to  England.  What  was  the  precise  object  of  this 
visit  does  not  appear.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  agreement  so  hastily  formed  at  Montreal,  the 
sagacious  chieftain  may  have  judged  it  prudent  to  pause,  before 
committing  himself  too,  far  by  overt  acts  of  hostility  against 
liie  Colonies.  The  Oneidas  were  evidently  inclining  to  es- 
pouse the  Colonial  side  of  the  controversy,  if  any ;  the  River 
Indians  had  already  ranged  themselves  on  the  same  side ; 
Captain  White-Eyes  of  the  Delawares,  had  determined  upon 
ueutrality  ;  and  the  Caughnawagas,  or  at  least  some  of  their 
leading  chiefe,  were  in  the  can^  \vith  Washington.     To  aU 


»  Letter  of  General  P.  B.  Porter  to  the  author. 

1  He  ires  but  tlur«^  year»  ojd  whfP  «n  %  1^?  of  Lake  QeorgB. 
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■ft'hicli  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  at  that  time  the  American 
arms  were  carrying  every  thing  before  them  in  Canada. 
These  circumstances  were  certainly  enough  to  make  the  chief- 
tain Iiesitate  as  to  the  course  dictated  by  true  wisdom.  His 
predilections,  doubtless,  from  the  first,  inclined  him  to  espouse 
the  ciuise  of  the  Kin^.  Nay,  he  maintained  through  life,  that 
the  ancient  covenants  of  his  people  rendered  it  obligatory  upon 
him  so  to  do.  In  addition  to  which  were  the  strong  ties  of 
blood,  of  association,  and  of  gratitude,  by  which  he  was  bourid 
to  the  family  and  the  interests  of  the  Johnsons.  Still,  Che  bril- 
liant successes  with  whicii  the  Americans  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign in  Canada  presented  another  view  of  the  case,  which 
Wiis  certainly  entitled  to  grave  consideration.  Thus  situated, 
the  chief  may  have  found  his  position  so  embarrassing  as  to 
induce  him  to  visit  the  parent  country,  and  go  himself  into  the 
presence  of  "  The  Great  King,"  as  the  British  monarch  was 
styled  by  the  Indians,  before  he  should  finally  determine 
whether  actually  to  'take  the  field  or  not.  By  nwking  the  voy- 
age, he  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  studying  the 
resources  atid  the  power  of  the  parent  country,  and  would 
thereby  be  the  better  able  to  determine  for  -himself  whether 
success  was  likely  to  crown  his  Majesty's  arms  in  the  end,  or 
whether,  by  an  over- scrupulous  observance  of  an  ancient  sti- 
pulation of  alliance,  he  should  not,  with  hb  people,  be  rushing 
upon  certain  destruction. 

But  whether  he  thus  reasoned  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he 
sailed  for  England  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  and 
reached  London  early  in  1776,  accompanied  by  Captain  Tice, 
an  officer  of  English  extraction,  born  in  America,  who  had  re- 
sided in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 

Only  a  very  brief  account  of  this,  his  first  visit  to  England, 
has  been  found.*  It  has  always  been  said,  however,  that  he 
was  not  only  well  received,  but  that  his  society  was  courted  by 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  station — statesmen,  scholars,  and  di- 
vines. He  had  little  of  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  people  in  his 
countenance ;  and  when,  as  he  ordinarily  did,  he  wore  the 
European  dress,  there  was  nothing  besides  his  color  to  mark 
wherein  he  differed  from  other  men.     Upon  his  first  arrival  in 

•  London  MagMrae  for  Jiily,  1776. 
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the  British  capital,  he  was  conducted  to  the  inn  called  "  The 
Swan  with  two  Necks."  Other  lodgings  were  soon  provided  for 
him,  more  suitable  to  his  rank  as  an  Indian  king ;  but  he  said 
the  people  of  the  inn  had  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness 
and  civility,  that  he  preferre*  remaining  there  during  his  stay- 
in  London  ;  and  he  accordingly  did  so. 

Although  he  was  dressed  in  the  European  habit,  he  was  not 
unprovided  with  a  splendid  costume  after  the  manner  of  his 
own  nation,  in  which  he  appeared  at  Court,  and  upon  visits  of 
state  and  ceremony.  James  Boswell  was  at  that  period  in  his 
glory,  and  an  intimacy  appears  to  have  been  contracted  between 
him  and  the  Mohawk  chief,  since  the  latter  sat  for  his  picture 
at  the  request  of  this  most  interesting  of  egotists.  He  also  sat, 
during  the  same  visit,  to  llomney,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artiste  of  his  day,  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was,  of 
course,  painted  in  his  native  dress,  and  the  picture  was  greatly 
prized.*  The  tomahawk  worn  by  him  in  London,  was  a  very 
beautiful  article,  polished  to  the  highest  degree ;  upon  whicli 
was  engraved  the  first  letter  of  his  Christian  name,  with  his 
Mohawk  appellation,  thus  :— "  J.  Thayendanegea." 

He  did  not  remain  in  England  many  months,  but,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Tice,  sailed  on  his  return  toward  the  close 
of  March  or  early  in  April,!  and  arrived  on  the  coast  near  the 
harbor  of  New- York  after  a  very  short  passage.  Having  fully 
determined  to  fulfil  his  stipulations  with  General  Carleton,  and 
take  up  the  hatchet  in  the  cause  of  the  Crown,  he  was  cau- 
tiously and  privately  landed  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New- York,  whence  he  performed  a  very  hazardous  journey  to 
Canada— having,  of  course,  to  steal  his  way  through  a  hostile 
population,  until  he  could  hide  himself  in  the  forests  beyond 
Albany.  He  had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  in  England, 
to  provide  evidence  of  the  identity  of  his  body  in  case  of  dis- 
aster, or  of  his  fall  in  any  of  the  battles  he  anticipated,  by  pro- 
curing a  gold  finger  ring,  with  his  name  engraven  thereon  at 
length.! 

*  The  frontispiece  of  the  present  volume  ia  from  the  last-mentioned  piclure. 

t  The  London  Universal  Magaiine  for  July  of  1776,  steles  that  he  embarked  for 
America  in  May.  But  there  must  have  been  a  misUke  in  the  date,  since  Brant,  as 
wl!  floon  appear,  was  in  the  batUe  of  the  Cedara,  above  Montreal,  in  that  month. 

\  This  ring  he  wore  undl  his  death.    It  wai  kept  as  a  piedous  relic  by  his  widow 
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What  wete  the  particular  argtiments  addressed  to  the  Mo- 
hawk in  the  British  capital,  or  by  what  process  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  arms  of-  the  King  would,  in  the 
end,  be  victorious  in  the  Colonies,  is  not  known.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  whatever  doubts  he  might  have  entertained,  were 
most  effectually  dispelled ;  since,  on  taking  leave,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  pledged  himself  heartily  to  embrace  the  Royal 
cause,  and  promised  to  take  the  field  with  three  thousand  war- 
riors of  his  race." 

It  is  no  more  than  justice,  however,  to  allow  Captain  Brant 
to  speak  for  himself,  in  regard  to  the  principle  by  which  he  was 
governed  in  his  decision.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Sir 
Evan  Nepean.  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  when  in  England 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  he  said : — "  When  I  joined  the  English 
"  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  purely  on  account  of  my 
"  forefathers'  engagements  with  the  King.  I  always  looked 
."  upon  these  engagements,  or  covenants  between  the  King  and 
"  the  Indian  nations,  as  a  sacred  thing :  therefore  I  was  not  to 
"  be  frightened  by  the  threats  of  the  rebels  at  that  time ;  I  as- 
"  sure  you  I  had  no  other  view  in  it,  and  this  was  my  real  c^e 
"  from  the  beginning." 

By  "threats  "in  this  letter  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Brant 
probably  meant  no  more  than  the  efforts  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans to  prevent  his  joining  the  Royal  slandard,  and  to  preserve 
the  nentraiity  of  the  Indians.  In  connexion  with  these  efforts, 
there  is  a  scrap  of  unwritten  history,  which,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  characteristic  of  the  shrewdness  and  dry  sarcastic  humor 

for  four  years,  when  it  was  lost.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  during  the  last 
Slimmer,  (IS36,)  the  identic^  ring  was  found  by  a  littk  girl  in  a  ploughed  field 
near  Wellington  Square,  while  the  venerable  Indian  qncen  was  on  a  visit  to  hei 
daughter,  the  accompUehed  lady  of  Colonel  Kerr.  The  aged  widow  of  the  old 
chief  was  ove^oyett  at  once  more  possessing  the  memento,  after  it  had  b«en  lost  Bii 
and  twenty  years. 

*  It  appears  that  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  must  have  visited  En^and  at  the  same 
time,  or  nearly  the  same  time,  with  Brant.  Pelilapa  they  went  togather,  altliou^ 
Johnson  did  not  return  so  soon.  General  Washington  announced  his  arrival  at 
Stalenlsluid.froniEngland.on  the  6th  of  August,  1776,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Pre- 
udentof  Congresa  on  the  Sth.  In  Dunlap's  History  of  the  American  Stage,  Guy 
Johnson's  name  is  given,  in  177S,  aa  one  of  iho  managers  of  the  old  Theatre  Royal, 
John-streel.  The  players  were  all  nmaJeurj,  offieera  of  the  British  army;  and  the 
avails  of  thdr  perTormances  were  appn^riated  for  benevolent  pnrpoaea.  Xhe  un- 
fortunate Major  Andre  was  one  of  the  acCnra  and  [he  scene  painter.  A  dn^jhev- 
taia,  painted  by  bim,  was  used  many  years  alter  his  death. 
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of  the  chief.  It  is  related,  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1775,  while  it  was  yet  considered  doubtful  which  side  the  Mo- 
hawks would  espouse,  and  when  it  was  of  course  very  desira- 
ble to  ascertain  the  views  of  Brant  upon  the  subject,  President 
Wheetock  was  applied  to  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
his  former  pupil.  The  Doctor,  according  to  the  tradition,  wrote 
him  a  long  epistle  upon  the  aspect  of  the  times,  and  urged 
upon  Brant  those  considerations  ^which  appeared  most  likely  to 
win  him  over,  or  rather  to  secure  his  neutrality,  if  not  hia 
friendship,  to  the  Colonists.  Brant  replied  very  ingeniously. 
Among  other  things,  he  referred  to  his  former  residence  with 
the  Doctor — recalled  the  happy  hours  he  had  passed  under  his 
roof — and  referred  especially  to  his  prayers  and  the  family 
devotions,  to  which  he  had  listened.  He  said  he  could  never 
forget  those  prayers ;  and  one  passage,  in  particular,  was  so 
often  repeated,  that  it  could  never  be  effaced  from  his  mind.  It 
was,  among  other  of  his  good  preceptor's  petitions,  "  that  they 
"  might  be  able  to  live  as  good  subjects — to  fear  God,  and  ho- 
"nor  the  King." 

If  doubt  had  existed  among  the  Colonists  before,  as  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  channel  in  which  ran  his  inclinations,  there  was 
surely  none  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter.  But  scenes  of  a 
more  stirring  character  now  demand  the  attention. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  memorable  Canadian  campaign, — 
so  brilliantly  commenced,  so  successfully  prosecuted  for  many 
months,  and  yet  so  disastrously  terminated, — while  the  shatter- 
ed remains  of  the  American  forces  were  retiring  before  the 
troops  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  former  experienced  a  sad  dis- 
aster at  "  the  Cedars,"  a  point  of  land  extending  far  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  forty  miles  above  Montreal,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Colonel  Bedell  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  Provin- 
cial troops  and  two  field-pieces.  General  Carleton  directed  a 
descent  upon  this  post  from  the  British  station  at  Oswegatchie, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Forster,  at  the  head  of  one 
company  of  regular  troops  and  a  body  of  Indians  numbering 
nearly  six  hundred.  The  tatter  were  led  by  Thayendanegea. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  before  the  American  works, 
Colonel  Bedell  repaired  immediately  to  Montreal  for  assistance, 
leavii^g  the  Cedars  in  charge  of  Major  Butterfield.  Colonel 
(afterward  General)  Arnold,  who  was  then  in  command  o{ 
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Montreal— not  yet  evacuated  by  the  Americans— forthwith  de- 
tached Major  Sherburne  with  one  hundred  men,  to  proceed  to 
the  Cedars,  and  prepared  to  foUow  himself  with  a  much  larger 
force.  Meantime,  however,  Major  Butterfield,  who,  it  was  be- 
lieved, might  have  easily  defended  the  position,  was  intimidated 
oy  a  threat  from  the  enemy,  that,  should  the  siege  continue  and 
any  of  the  Indians  be  slain,  in  the  event  of  an  eventual  sur- 
render it  would  be  impossible  for  the  British  commander  to 
prevent  a  general  massacre,  and  consented  to  a  capitulation,  by 
which  the  whole  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war.  Major 
Sherburne  approached  on  the  day  following,  without  having 
received  any  information  of  the  change  of  circumstances  un- 
til within  four  miles  of  the  post,  where,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  com- 
peiled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  No  sooner  had  Arnold  re- 
ceived information  of  these  events,  than  he  marched  against 
the  foe,  then  at  Vaudreuil,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  men. 
with  a  view  of  chastising  the  enemy  and  recovering  the  prison- 
ers. "  When  preparing  for  an-  engagement,  he  received  a  flag 
, "  accompanied  by  Major  Sherburne,  giving  him  the  most  posi- 
"  five  assurances  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  design,  it  would  be 
"  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  Captain  Forster  to  prevent  his 
"  savages  from  pursuing  their  horrid  customs,  and  disencum- 
"  bering  themselves  of  their  prisoners  by  putting  every  man  to 
"  death.  This  massacre  was  already  threatened,  and  Major 
"  Sherburne  confirmed  the  information.  Under  die  influence 
"  of  this  threat,  Arnold  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  con- 
"  sented  to  a  cartel,  by  which  the  prisoners  were  delivered  up 
"  to  him ;  he  agreeing,  among  other  things,  not  only  to  deliver 
"  as  many  British  soldiers  in  excliange  for  them,  but  also  that 
"  tliey  should  immediately  return  to  their  homes."* 

This  disaster,  or,  gerhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  con- 
duct of  the  oflicers  to  whose  cowardice  it  was  imputed,  was  a 
source  of  deep  mortification  to  General  Washington,  and  he 
gave  utterance  to  his  vexation  in  several  letters  written  soon 
afterward.  Nor  was  Butterfield  alone  blamed^Colonel  Bedell 
being  placed  in  the  same  category  of  condemnation. t    The 

•  Mstshall'BLifeof  Washinoton. 

t  "  ir  the  acconnte  oTColonel  Bedell's  and  Major  Bulterlield'a  conduct  be  One,  the; 
DtTG  certainly  acted  ■  put  deaerring  the  most  ezemplaiy  nodes.    I  hope  you  will 
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Commander-in-Chief  wt^  likewise  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Forster,  in  resorting  to  deceptive  and  very  unjustifia- 
ble means,  to  procure  hostages  for  ratifying  a  treaty  of  exchange. 
The  name  of  Captain  Brant  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
books,  in  connesiion  with  these  transactions  at  the  Cedars. 
Tiiere  is  positive  evidence,  however,  that  he  was  not  only 
there,  but  tliat  he  exerted  himself  efiiciently  after  the  surrender 
of  Major  Sherburne,  to  control  the  Indians  and  prevent  the 
massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Among  these  latter,  was  Captain  John 
M'Kinstry,*  who  commanded  a  company  on  that  occasion. 
From  his  account  of  the  battle,  Major  Sherburne  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  the  fighting  was  severe.  Captain  M'Kinstry'a 
command  was  eng^ed  sharply  with  a  body  of  Indians,  before 
whom  his  troops  were  several  times  compelled  to  retire.  Ral 
lying,  however,  with  spirit,  the  Indians  were  repeatedly  driven 
back  in  turn;  and  the  respective  parties  were  thus  successively 
driven  by  each  other,  back  and  forth,  according  to  the  doubt- 
ful and  varying  fortunes  of  the  hour,  until  the  Americans  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  compelled  to  surrender ;  Captain 
M'Kinstry,  being  wounded,  fell  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  and  was 
there  taken.  He  subsequently  ascertahied  that  he  had  been 
marked  as  a  victim  by  the  Indians,  who  had  actually  mside  the 
usual  preparations  for  putting  him  to  death  by  the  torture  of 
fire ;  and  that  he  Was  rescued  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Cap- 
tain Brant,  who,  in  connexion  with  some  humane  English  offi- 
cers, made  up  a  purse,  and  purchased  an  os,  which  the  Indians 
roasted  for  their  carousal  instead  of  the  gallant  prisoner.  Cap- 
tain M'Kinstry  was  treated  with  kindness  wliile  a  prisoner,  and 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  Brant  which  continued  until  the 
chieftain's  death.  Brant  never  visited  the  Hudson,  after  the 
Revolution,  without  spending  a  few  days  with  Colonel  M'Kin- 
stry at  the  Manor;!  and  at  the  time  of  his  last  visit,  about  the 
year  180.5,  in  company  with  his  friend,  who,  like  himself,  was 
a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  he  attended  the  Freemason's 

tkke  proper  measure.',  and  liava  good  courts  appointed  lo  bring  Itiom,  and  eiery 
other  officer,  ttial  h&9  Inicn,  or  sliall  be,  guillj  of  rnisconducl,  to  trial ;  lltat  Ihey  may 
be  punistied  according  lo  Iheir  otK^nees.  Our  misfortunes  at  the  Cedara  were  occa- 
■ioned,  as  it  ia  aaid,  entirely  by  tlieir  base  and  cowardly  behavior,  and  cannot  be  as- 
cribed 10  any  other  cause."— telfn- o/  Wakinglon  to  Gateral  ScAujIer,  Juni  10, 1776, 

*  Late  Colonel  M'Kinstry,  of  Livingston's  Manor. 

t  Letter  to  the  author,  from  George  M'Kinstry,  E^.  of  Claverack. 
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Lodge  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  where  his  presence  attracted  great 
attention. 

But  to  retnm.  The  conduct  of  Major  Butterfield  at  the  Ce- 
dars was  likewise  severely  denounced  in  Congress,  and  his 
capitulation  pronounced  by  resolution  "  a  shameful  surrender," 
Due  credit  was  at  the  same  time  awarded  to  Major  Sherburne, 
ior  the  bravery  displayed  by  himself  and  his  troops,  who  only 
"  surrendered  at  last  on  absolute  necessity."  Notwithstanding, 
moreover,  the  interposition  of  Captain  Brant  to  prevent  a  mas- 
sacre, and  the  rescue  of  Captain  M'Kinstry,  such  outrages  were 
reported  to  Congress  as  to  call  forth  a  series  of  indignant  reso- 
lutions upon  the  subject.  In  the  preamble  to  these  resolutions, 
it  was  stated  that,  immediately  after  the  surrender,  the  prisoners 
were  delivered  over  to  the  Indians ;  their  baggage  plundered, 
their  clothes  taken  from  them,  and  several  of  their  number 
kilted ;  and  one  of  them,  who  had  only  been  wounded,  roasted 
alive.  From  the  circumstance  that  Captain  M'Kinstry  had 
been  wounded,  and  designated  for  the  torture,  though  rescued, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  by  Captain  Brant,  it  is  quite  probable 
^at  Congress  was  misinformed  as  to  the  actual  consummation 
of  such  a  purpose  in  the  person  of  any  prisoner.  Assuming 
the  fact,  however,  the  enemy's  conduct  was  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms — Congress  asserting  the  right  of  demanding 
indemnification  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners  in 
their  persons  and  property ;  and  in  regard  to  the  murder  of 
prisoners  by  the  Indians,  requiring  that  the  authors  of  those 
murders  be  delivered  into  their  hands  for  condign  punishment, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  re- 
gard to  the  torturing  of  prisoners,  a  resolution  was  also  adopted, 
denouncing,  "  as  the  sole  means  of  slopping  the  progress  of 
human  butchery,"  a  retaliation  ofpunishment,  of  the  same  kind 
and  degree,  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  like  number  of  prisoners  of 
the  enemy,  in  every  case  of  oiitrage  thereafter  to  occur. 

These  resolutions  were,  in  effect,  a  refusal  to  confirm  the 
treaty  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  entered  into  by  General 
Arnold,  and  were  so  considered  by  the  commanding  officers  in 
Canada.  The  consequence  was,  the  indulgence  of  much  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination,  on  the  part  both  of  the  American 
and  British  commanders.  Indeed,  complaints  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  Xhs.  prisoners  falling  into,  their  bands  had  been 
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■preferred  against  the  enemy  several  months  before,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  his  fellow-captives. 
Allen  had  been  captured  by  General  Prescutt,  by  whom,  in  ad- 
dition tootlier  indignities,  he  had  been  heavily  ironed,  and  sent 
like  a  common  felon  to  England.  Prescott  was  aftertvard 
taken  by  the  Americans  and  treated  with  considerable  rigor, 
in  retaliation  for  the  ill-usage  of  Allen.  This  produced  a  re- 
monstrance from  General  Howe,  who,  on  being  reminded  of 
the  case  of  Allen,  disclaimed  any  responsibility  in  regard  to 
that  transaction,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  occurrence  in  a  district 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  hig  particular  command.  The  af- 
fair of  the  Cedars  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation, 
not  only  in  Congress  and  among  the  f)eople,  but  in  the  army. 
'■  The  inhuman  treatment  of  the  whole,  and  murder  of  part,  of 
"  our  people,  was  certainly  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  faith, 
"  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  by  all  civilized  nations,  and 
"was  founded  in  the  most  savage  barbarity."*  Soon  after- 
ward the  account  was  in  part  balanced,  by  a  diabolical  outrage 
committed  by  an  American  scouting  party  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St,  John's.  It  was  the  deliberate  assassination,  by  the 
lieutenant  at  the  head  of  the  party,  of  Brigadier-General  Gor- 
ion  of  the  British  army.  General  Gordon  was  riding  alone, 
^nd-in  full  uniform,  from  Laprairie  to  St.  John's,  The  lieu- 
tenant and  his  party  were  in  ambush  within  the  British  lines, 
and  as  the  General  passed,  the  former  wantonly  and  barbarously 
shqt  him  through  the  body.  Although  the  wound  was  mortal, 
the  General  rode  on,  and  speedily  reached  St.  John's,  where  he 
expired.t  This  painful  incident  aroused  as  warm  a  hurst  of 
mdignation  among  the  British  officers,  as  the  affair  of  the  Ce- 
dars had  done  among  the  Americans.  General  Carleton 
■availed  himself  of  the  occurrence  to  issue  a  violent,  though  irt 
ful  proclamation,  which  was  pronounced  by  Washnigton,  m  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  to  be  "highly  nnbecommg 
"  the  character  of  a  soldier  and  gentleman."  Although  the 
prisoners  were  not  exchanged,  under  the  arrangement  nnde 
with  Arnold,  yet  Carleton  set  the  American  captives  at  liberty, 
on  condition  of  their  returning  to  their  own  homes,  there  to  re 
main  as  prisoners.  Each  of  the  prisoners  was  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  his  insidious  proclamation. 

•  Letter  of  Washington  lo  the  President  oFCongress,  July  IS,  1776. 
\  Moteuivd.  iv.  ofSpBiks'BLilBMdCOTfeaiMMnfenBBof  WashineWa. 
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It  was  not  supposed  that  any  considerable  numbers  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  participated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Cedars,  other  than  the  Mohawks  and  their  kindred  tribe,  the 
Caughnawagas,  or  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  as  they  chose 
to  call  themselves.  Indeed,  the  Six  Nations  were  at  that  stage 
of  the  contest  far  from  being  unanimous  in  opposition  to 
the  Colonies ;  and  at  the  very  time  of  these  occurrences,  a  de- 
putation from  four  of  the  nations  was  at  Philadelphia,  on  a 
peaceable  mission  to  Congress.  The  arrival  of  this  deputation 
was  announced  to  that  assembly  on  the  24th  of  May.  On  the 
lllh  of  lune  they  were  presented  to  the  House,' preparatory  to 
their  departure,  and  ^dressed  by  the  President  as  follows  :  — 

"Brothers:  We  Ijope  the  friendship  that  is  between  you 
and  us  will  be  firm,  and  continue  as  long  as  the  snn  shall 
shine  and  the  waters  run,  that  we  and  you  may  be  as  one  people, 
and  have  but  one  heart,  and  be  kind  to  one  another  as  brethren. 

"  Bkotheks  :  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  hearkening  to  the 
evil  counsel  of  some  of  his  foolish  young  men,  is  angry  with 
us,  because  we  will  not  let  him  take  away  from  us  our  land, 
and  all  that  we  have,  and  give  it  to  (hem ;  and  because  we  will 
not  do  every  thing  that  he  bids  us  ;  and  hath  hindered  his  peo- 
ple from  bringing  goods  to  us,  but  we  have  made  provision  for 
getting  such  a  quantity  of  them,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  supply  your  wants  as  GDrmerly. 

"  Brothers  :  We  shall  order  all  our  warriors  and  young 
men  not  to  hurt  you  ov  any  of  your  kindred ;  and  we  hope  you 
will  not  suffer  any  of  your  young  men  to  join  with  our  enemies, 
or  to  do  any  wrong  to  us,  that  nothing  may  happen  to  make 
any  quarrel  between  us. 

"Brothkrs:  We  desire  you  to  accept  a  few  necessaries, 
which  we  present  you  with,  as  tokens  of  out  good-will  toward 
you." 

The  presents  having  been  delivered,  the  Indian  deputies 
expressed  a  desu-e  to  give  a  name  to  the  President  of  Oongres-^, 
Permission  for  that  purpose  having  been  granted,  a  chief  of  tho 
Onondagas  arose,  and  saluted  the  President  by  the  name  of 
Ka-ran-dua-an,  or  the  Great  Tree ;  by  which  name  John  Han- 
cock was  afterward  known  among  the  Six  Nations. 

Although  it  would  appear  upon  the  surface  of  these  resolu- 
tions, that  Congress  was  yet  persevering  in  the  humane  policy, 
of  keeping  the  Indians  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  yet  candor  and 
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truth  require  a  different  record.  Much  as  sound  morahsts  had 
condemned  the  employment  of  this  species  of  force  in  civilized 
warfare,  and  strongly  as  Congress  had  exerted  its  influence  the 
preceding  year  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  the  field  in 
behalf  of  either  of  the  combatants,  that  policy  was  abandoned. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1776,  the  Congress  resolved  "that  it  was 
"highly  expedient  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  service  of  the 
"United  Colonies;"  and  they  empowered  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  employ,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand,  offering  them  "  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
"  dred  dollars  for  every  commissioned  officer,  and  thirty  dollars 
"  for  every  private  soldier  of  the  King's  troops,  that  they  should 
"  take  prisoner  in  the  Indian  country,  or  on  the  frontiers  of 
"these  Colonies."  The  Congress  also  authorized  General 
Washington  to  employ  the  Indians  of  Penobscot,  St.  John's, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  proffered  their  services,  and  were 
to  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  Continental  soldiers.' 

Whether  any  of  those  Eastern  Indians  were  ever  actually 
engaged  in  the  American  service,  is  not  known.  In  regard'to 
the  employment  of  the  Northern  Indians,  Washiiigtort  forth- 
with entered  into  a  correspondence  with  General  Schuyler  up- 
on  the  subject,  and  pressed  him  to  carry  the  resolutions  into  ef- 
fect. The  latter,  however,  was  averse  to  the  measure— as 
much  so  as  at  the  first.  He  disliked  to  employ  such  a  force 
under  any  circumstances,  cont^ding  that  they  were  too  fickle 
and  uncertain  to  allow  any  well-foundedreliance  to  be  placed 
upon  them  at  the  moment  of  emergency.  At  that  particular 
conjuncture,  especially  when  our  troops,  broken  and  dispersed, 
were  flying  like  fugitives  from  Canada,  he  thought  the  chances 
of  obtaining  Indian  auxiliaries  exceedingly  slender  ;  and  as  to 
the  number  prescribed,  (two  thousand,)  the  General  intimated 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  it  would 
have  been  well  if  Congress  had  condescended  to  inform  him 
where  so  many  Indian  warriors,  not  already  in  the  service 

•  Sparks'sLifeandCor.  of  Washinglon,  vol.  iv.,  Appendix  [Mr.  Sparks  seems 
to  have  fallon  into  an  error  aa  to  the  immediate  motive  of  Congreas  in  changing  its 
Indian  policy  at  this  Ume.  He  leavea  liis  readers  to  infer,  tlial  Ihe  measure  was 
one  of  retaliation  fortheconducl  of  the  British  and  Indians  at  the  Cedara,  But  such 
could  not  have  been  the  fad.  The  battle  of  the  Cedars  was  fouo^t  on  the  SOlh  of 
May,  and  these  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  35lh— before  (he  i 
could  possihty  have  reached  Philadalphia.} 
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of  the  enemy,  were  to  be  found.  In  short,  General  Schuyler's 
opinion  was  correct  from  the  beginning,  that  the  Colonies  could 
expect  no  essential  aid  from  the  Indians ;  and  whatever  aid 
they  might  receive,  would  be  sure  to  cost  more  than  it  would 
come  to.  So  the  event  proved.  But,  although  the  British 
profited  most  by  the  employment  of  the  Indians,  they  are  not 
alone  to  blame  for  using  them.  So  far,  certainly,  as  principle 
and  intention  ate  concerned,  the  Americans  are  equitably  enti- 
tled to  a  due  share  of  the  censure.*  ^ 

In  recurring  to  coincident  events  transpiring  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  often  placed  in  circumstances  not  the  most  promis- 
ing. On  his  first  arrival  at  the  camp  before  Boston,  the  pre- 
cediog  year,  he  had  found  only  "  the  materials  for  a  good 
"  army  "—not  the  organized  army  itself.  The  troops  were 
mostly  undisciplined ;  and  having  taken  arms  to  fight  for  li- 
berty, it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  them  into  tliose  habits  of 
subordination,  which  necessarily  render  a  soldier  a  mere  ma- 
chine to  be  moved  at  the  will  of  his  commander.  The  first 
object  of  General  Washington, ,  therefore,  was  to  bring  the 
troops  into  a  state  of .  discipline.  But  another  diffictilty  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  short  periods  of  en- 
listment, the  times  of  service  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
army  were  to  expire  in  November  and  December.  To  which 
was  added  the  embarrassing  ^iscovery,  that  all  the  powder  at 
his  command  was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  nine  rounds  of 
cartridges  per  man.  There  was,  moreover,  a  general  want  of 
camp  equipage  and  clothing,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  neces- 
sary alike  to  the  comfort  and  the  efficiency  of  an  army.  But 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  seemed  to  have  devolved  the  command 
upon  the  man  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency and  overcome  it.  His  destitution  of  ammunition  was 
artfully  and  effectually  concealed  from  the  enemy ;  and  al- 
though, on  the  discharge  of  those  of  his  troops  who'would  not 
re-enlist,  at  the  close  of  December,  (1775,)  he  had  no  more 
than  9650  men  left,  he  yet  contrived  to  sustain  himself  and 
keep  the  enemy  beleaguered  in  Boston  during  the  whole  winter, 
"It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  history,  perhaps,"  he  wrote  to 
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^Congress,  "to  fiiniish  !i  case  like  ours.  To  moimam  d  post 
«  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy  for  six  months  together, 
"  without  ammunition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disband  one 
"  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that  distance  of  twenty  odd 
"British  regiments,  is  more,  probably,  than  was  ever  at- 
"  tempted.'" 

The  Continental  Congress  had  been  induced  by  the  inHuenco 
of  the  Commander-in-chiel  to  resolve  upon  the  raising  of  an 
army  of  76,000  men,  to  be  enlisted  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or 
during  the  war.  It  was  not  until  January,  however,  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  offer  bounties  for  enlistments ;  and  even 
then  the  ranks  were  not  rapidly  iUled.  At  the  close  of  February, 
the  whole  effective  force  of  the  Americans  was  no  more,  than 
11,000  men,  exclusive  of  6000  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  militia. 
An  assault  upon  Boston  had  been  meditated  in  February  by 
General  Washington  ;  but  the  opinion  of  his  principal  officers, 
as  expressed  in  a  council  of  war,  being  strongly  against  such 
a  movement,  the  enterprize  was  reluctantlyabandoned.  Wearied 
by  inaction,  the  next  project  of  the  American  commander  was 
to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Hcights-a  position  command- 
ing the  town  of  Boston,  the  occupation  of  which  would  cximpel 
General  Howe  either  to  attempt  its  dispossession  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  to  evacuate  the  town.  The  enterprize  was  so  well 
planned,  as  to  be  executed  by  General  Thomas  with  complete 
and  brilliant  success,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March. 
Havmg  diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  bombardment 
of  his  lines  in  another  direction,  the  movement  was  unper- 
ceived.  The  weather  being  mild,  the  American  troops  were 
enabled  to  labor  with  energy  in  throwing  up  defences,  which, 
on  the  following  morning,  struck  the  General  of  the  British 
array  with  astonishment,  from  their  sudden  appearance  and 
their  magnitude.  A  heavy  atmosphere  contributed  to  magnify 
the  height  of  the  works,  and  increase  the  wonder  of  the  foe. 
Sir  William  Howe  made  immediate  preparations  to  drive  the 
Americans  from  their  new,  and,  to  him,  dangerous  position  ; 
for  which  purpose  two  thousand  choice  troops  were  embarked 
to  cross  over  the  same  evening ;  but  a  severe  tempest  frustrated 
his  design.     On  the  following  morning  General  Howe  con- 

*  Holmea'i  Annala. 
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vened  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate 
the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  This  determination  was  carried 
into  execution  on  the  17th,  by  the  embaritation  of  the  whole 
British  army,  and  the  sailing  of  the  fleet— first  to  Halifax — but 
ultimately,  as  the  event  proved,  for  New- York.  On  the  same 
day  General  Washington  entered  Boston  in  triumph,  and  was 
bailed  by  the  universal  acclaim  of  the  people  as  their  deliverer. 
Thus  was  the  town  which  first  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
the  first  to  rejoice  at  the  final  retreat  of  its  oppressors.  Nor  was 
it  the  fortune  of  the  invaders  ever  to  set  foot  there  again. 

In  the  North,  the  operations  of  the  Provincial  army  had  been 
far  less  propitious.  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  a  favorite 
project  with  Congress,  and  every  possible  eflbrt  within  the 
slender  means  of  the  Colonies  was  made  to  that  end.  But  the 
fall  of  Montgomery  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  enterprise 
which  was  never  dissipated.  Colonel,  now  General  Arnold, 
had  maintained  himself  before  Quebec  during  the  winter,  and 
until  late  in  the  spring,  with  but  a  handful  of  men — number- 
ing, at  one  lime,  not  more  than  five  hundred  elfectives.  But 
the  reinforcements  were  slow  in  arriving ;  the  Canadians,  from 
a  variety  of  causes — the  principal  of  which,  beyond  doubt, 
was  bad  treatment  from  an  undisciplined  soldiery — became 
less  friendly  to  the  Americans  than  at  first,  notwithstanding  the 
mission  of  Messrs,  Franitlin,  Chase,  and  Carroll,  accompanied 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  to  conciliate  them ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
General  Wooster  at  his  quarters,  about  the  1st  of  April,  Arnold 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  took  the  command  at  Montreal. 
General  Thomas,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Canada,  after  the  exploit  of  Gloucester  Heights, 
arrived  before  Uuebec  on  the  1st  of  May,  where  he  found  an 
army  of  nineteen  hundred  men,  less  than  one  thousand  of 
whom  were  efiective,  and  three  hundred  of  these,  being  entitled 
to  their  discharge,  refused  to  perform  duly.  They  had  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  and  six  days'  provisions. 
Well  knowing  that  with  the  opening  of  the  navigation.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton's  expected  reinforcements  would  arrive,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  were  altogether  so  tin- 
promising,  that  General  Thomas,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
council  of  war,  determined  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  5th  of 
May,  and  assume  a  more  eligible  position  farther  up  the  river- 
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It  was  the  intention  of  the  American  commander  to  remove 
the  sick  to  Three  Rivers  ;  but  on  the  6th,  before  the  arrange- 
ments for  retreating  were  ai!  concerted,  a  British  fleet,  with 
reinforcements,  arrived.  General  Carleton  immediately  made 
a  sortie  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men  ;  to  oppose  whom, 
General  Thomas  had  not  more  than  three  hnndred  available 
troops.  No  other  course  remained,  therefore,  but  a  preci- 
pitate retreat  for  all  who  could  get  away— leaving  the  sick 
and  the  mihiary  stores  to  the  enemy.  General  Thomas  led  his 
little  band  back  to  the  month  of  the  Sorel,  where  he  was 
seized  with  the  smail-pox,  and  died.  Large  reinforcements 
joined  the  fugitive  army  at  that  place,  under  General  Sullivan. 
Before  General  Carleton  moved  from  Quebec,  an  expedition 
was  undertaken  from  Sorel  to  the  Three  Rivers,  against  Gene- 
ral Frasier,  under  the  direction  of  General  Thompson  and 
Colonel  St.  Clair.  It  was  unsuccessful ;  from  which  time  dis- 
aster followed  disaster,  until,  owing  to  the  combined  causes  of 
defeat,  sickness,  and  insubordination,  the  Americans  found 
themselves,  on  the  18th  of  June,  driven  entirely  out  of  Canada ; 
the  British  army  following  so  closely  upon  their  heels,  as  im- 
mediately to  occupy  the  different  posts  as  they  were  successive- 
ly evacuated. 

The  Americans,  however,  still  retained  the  control  of  Lake 
Ghamplain,  and  occupied  the  fortifications  upon  its  shores, 
the  command  jf  which  had  now  been  assigned  by  Congress 
to  General  Gates,  with  great  and  manifest  injustice  toward  Ge- 
neral Schuyler.*  Gates  at  first  established  his  head-quartere  at 
Crown  Point,  but  soon  afterward  withdrew  his  forces  from  that 
post,  and  fell  back  upon  Ticonderoga.     This  step  was  taken 

•  The  appointment  of  Gates  lo  the  command  of  Uiis  department,  was  from  Uie 
first  unacceptable  lo  the  officera  of  New-York,  nor  was  his  own  coiirae  verj-  concili- 
atory  toward  them.  In  the  course  of  the  present  Summer,  it  was  reported  to  Lieu- 
ten  a  nt-Col  one]  Gansevoort,  a  brave  and  deservedly  popular  ofiicer,helon"inirio  Uie 
regiment  of  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  and  Uien  in  command  of  Port  George  Tt  the  head 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  that  the  General  had  apoken  disteapeclfully  of  that  regi- 
ment, and  also  of  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Wynkoop  and  Fisher.  His  letters  to 
Col.  Gansevoort  were  unnecessarily  harsh  and  pragmatical  si  much  so  as  justly  to 
give  oflence.  Irritated  by  such  treatment,  Gansevoort  wrote  a  spirited  letter  to 
Gales,  referring  to  several  matters  in  which  he  liad  been  aggrieved  hy  the  letters  and 
conversation  of  that  oiRcer.  He  requested  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  avowed  hia  da- 
iermjnation,  with  the  leave  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  to  relinquish  the  command  of  tlw 
pout— -MS.  tellers  0/ Galea  and  Cd.  Gaastvimtin  the  uulhor's  ]miiision. 
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by  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  a  board  of  general  officer^ 
but  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  field  officers.  The  Comman 
der-in-chief  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  this  movement  ol 
Gates,  believing  that  the  relinquishment  of  that  post,  in  its  conse- 
quences, would  be  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  and  all  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
therefrom.*  In  reply  to  the  concern  that  had  been  expressed 
by  Washington  on  the  occasion,  General  Gates  contended  that 
Crbwn  Point  was  untenable  with  the  forces  then  under  his 
command,  nor  could  it  be  successfully  defended  even  with  the 
aid  ,of  the  expected  reinfoftements.  These  reinforcements, 
moreover,  the  General  added,  could  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
nearer  to  Crown  Point  than  Skenesborough,  since  "  it  would 
"be  only  heaping  one'hospitai  upon  another."t  The  annals 
of  disastrous  war  sc^irce  present  a  more  deplorable  picture  than 
that  exhibited  by  the  Americans  escaping  from  Canada.  In 
addition  to  the  small  pox,  the  army  had  been  afflicted  by  other 
diseases,  generated  by  exposure,  destitution,  and  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline. Fleets  of  boats  came  up  the  lake,  freighted  with  the 
sick  and  dying ;  and  even  those  reported  from  day  to  day  fit 
for  duty,  presented  but  the  appearance  of  a  haggard  skele- 
ton of  an  army.  "  Every  thing  about  this  army,''  said  Gene- 
ral, Gates  in  the  letter  already  cited,  "  is  infected  with  the  pes- 
"  tilcnce ;  the  clothes,  the  blankets,  the  air,  and  the  ground 
"  they  walk  upon.  To  put  this  evil  from  us,  a  eeneral  hospi- 
"  tal  is  established  at  Fort  George,!  where  there  are  now  be- 
"  tween  two  and  three  thousand  sick,  and  where  every  infected 
"person  is  immediately  sent.  But  this  care' and  caution  have 
"  not  effectually  destroyed  the  disease  here ;  it  is,  notwithsland- 
"  ing,  continually  breaking  out."  Il 
Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  an  army,  so  re- 

•  LetlerofWaahingtontoGen.  Gales,  July  19,  1776. 

t  Letter  of  Gen.  Gates  lo  Washington  in  reply,  July  38.  The  small  pox,  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  the  troops  in  Canada,  had  now  broken  out  at  Crown  Point  and 
"KcondBLOga — the  pestilence  having  been  pnrpoaelj  introduced  by  a  villain  calling 
himself  Doctor  Barker.  This  fact  is  stilted  in  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant-General  ol 
[he  Northera  Department  to  Colonel  aansevoorl,  dated  from  TJconderoga,' July  34. 
"The  villain,"  says  the  letter,  "by  private  inoculations  in  the  ariny,  has  caused,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  inisety  to  vfhich  we  are  reduced  by  Ihat  infections  disorder." 
Bsrker  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Albany.— JVfS.  UUit  of  Colonel  TrumiuK  to  CW. 
GanjmwM-l. 

t  At  the  liead  of  Lake  George.  I  Spwb. 
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cently  victorious,  had  been  driven  back  from  what  was  in  fact 
a  conquered  country,  lost  entirely  through  mismanagement, 
and  the  want  of  an  army  upon  the  basis  of  permanent  enlist- 
ment. Added  to  which,  was  another  difficulty  lying  beneath  ■ 
the  surface.  Many  prisoners  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
enemy  at  Q,uebec  and  during  the  subsequent  retreat.  Toward 
all  these,  the  conduct  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  been  most  poli- 
tic. They  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and  human- 
ity, and  so  much  of  the  subtle  poison  of  flattery,  mingled  with 
kindness,  had  been  poured  into  their  ears,  that  their  return  on 
parole,  which  was  presently  allowed  by  the  British  commander, 
was  regarded  with  apprehension."  On  one  occasion,  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  arriving  at  Crown  Point  from  St.  John's,  in 
a  vessel  provided  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  were  visited,  before  land- 
ing, by  Colonel  JTohn  Trumbull,  the  Adjutant-General  for  the 
Nortiiern  Department.  From  the  feelings  they  manifested,  and 
the  tenor  of  their  conversation.  Colonel  Trumbull  saw  at  once 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  allow  them  to  land,  or  hold  the 
least  intercourse  with  the  suffering  troops  of  the  garrison.  He 
immediately  reported  the  fact  to  the  General,  and  advised  that  the 
said  prisoners  should  be  sent  directly  forward  to  Skenesbo rough, 
and  despatched  to  their  respective  homes,  without  allowing 

•  "AUhough  Qensral  Call eton  had  acijuiesKed  in  the  hatsh  treatment  of  Ethan 
Allen,  yet  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  met  with  usage  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  that  of  the  British  soldieis,  except  in  the  necesaarjrealfainUofTOnfinenient. 
This  was  declared  in  a  letter  to  Washington  from  Major  Meigs,  when  he  retiiroed 
on  his  parole  the  Summer  f<Jlowing.  The  Boldiers  were  confined  in  the  Jesuits' 
College,  and  the  oificers  in  the  Seminary.  The  latter,  afler  the  siege  was  raised, 
had  pennisBion  to  walk  in  a  large  gardMi  adjoining  their  quarters.  Major  Mei^ 
left  three  hundred  prisoners  in  (lurfjec  about  the  middle  of  May.  When  they  were 
released  for  exchange,  General  Carleton  supplied  them  with  articles  of  clothing,  in 
which  they  wero  deficient     It  was  said,  that  when  some  of  his  officers  spoke  to  him 

of  this  act,  as  an  unusual  degree  of  lenity  toward  prisoners  of  war,  he  replied, 

"  Since  we  have  tried  in  vain  lo  make  them  acknowledge  us  as  brothers,  let  us  al 
least  sen.^  them  away  disposed  to  regard  us  as  first  cousins."  Having  heen  in- 
formed that  many  persons  suffering  from  wounds  and  various  disorders  were  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  and  obaeure  places,  fearing  that  if  they  appeared  openly  they 
would  be  seiied  as  prisoners  and  severely  treated  ;  he  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  militia  officers  lo  search  for  such  persons,  bring  them  lo  the  general 
hosjMtal,  and  procure  for  them  all  necessary  relief  at  the  publin  charge.  He  also 
invited  all  such  persons  to  come  forward  voluntarily,  and  receive  the  assistance  thc^ 
needed;  assuringthem,  "that  assoonas  thar  htalthahould  berestored.thByshonU 
"  have  free  liberty  to  return  lo  their  respective  provinces." — Sparkt, 
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them  to  mingle  with  the  troops  at  that  place.     The  suggestion 
was  adopted.' 

Nor  were  the  difficulties  enumerated,  all  which  the  officers 
had  to  encounter.  The  spirit  of  disaffeclion  was  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  who .  are  ieft  to  contemplate  the  scenes 
through  which  their  fathers  passed,  and  the  discouragements 
against  which  they  were  compelled  to  struggle,  have  heen  wont 
to  suppose.  The  burden  of  many  of  General  Schuyler's  let- 
ters, and  also  the  letters  of  other  officers,  during  the  whole  of 
this  season,  was  the  frequency  of  desertions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy. 

Glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
south,  the  gloom  of  the  picture  is  somewhat  relieved.  The 
expedition  of  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  for  the  re- 
duction of  Charleston,  had  signally  failed.  The  defence  of  the 
fort  bearing  his  own  name,  liy  Colonel  Moultrie,  was  one  of 
the  most  gallant  exploits  of  the  whole  contest,  and  served  to 
lighten  the  despondency  that  had  been  produced  by  the  disas- 
ters we  have  been  sketching  al  the  north.  It  was  at  this  place 
that  the  celebrated  Sergeant  Jasper  signalized  himself,  when 
the  flag-staff  was  shot  away,  by  leaping  from  the  parapet  of  ihe 
fort  upon  the  beach,  seizing  the  flag,  and,  amid  the  incessant 
firing  of  the  fleet,  mounting,  and  again  placing  it  on  the  ram- 
part.t 

But  the  grand  event  of  the  year,  the  transactions  of  which 
are  now  under  review,  was  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, a  motion  for  which  was  submitted  in  Congress  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the 
Declaration  itself  solemnly  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July.  This 
measure  at  once  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  pa- 
rent counh-y,  and  all  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  war,  un- 
less by  the  complete  triumph  in  arms  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
Such  a  declaraiion  was  an  event  not  originally  anticipated, 
even  if  desired,  by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  although  it  had  un- 
questionably, and  from  the  first,  entered  into  the  calculations  of 
the  daring  master  spirits  of  the  movement  in  Boston.  It  had 
furthermore  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  conduct   of  the 

•  Convarsations  of  Ihe  author  wilh  the  venerable  Colonel  TrucnbnU,  while  tbew 
ptges  were  under  reviiiiMi. 
t  Gatden'e  Anecdotes  of  Ihe  American  Rerolution. 
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British  government  itsellj  during  the  preceding  session  of  Par- 
liament, by  act  of  which  the  Americans  had  been  declared  out 
of  the  Royal  protection  ;  so  widely  mistaken  had  been  the  Con- 
gress of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  adjourned  with  strong 
hopes  that  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  would 
soon  be  adjusted  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.*  At  the  same 
time  the  parent  government  was  putting  forth  its  utmost  ener- 
gies to  crush  the  Colonies  at  a  blow.  For  this  purpose,  25,000 
British  troops  were  to  be  employed,  in  addition  to  17,000  Ger- 
man mercenaries  purchased  from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Count  of  Hanau. 
These  troops,  together  with  the  Canadian  recruits,  the  American 
loyalists,  and  the  Indians,  it  was  intended  should  constitute  an 
invading  force  of  55,000  men.  With  such  preparations  in 
prospect  against  them,  it  was  no  time  for  inactivity  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonists;  and  having  by  the  Declaration  thrown  away 
the  scabbard  of  the  sword  that  had  been  drawn  fifteen  months 
before,  there  was  no  alternative  but  resistance  to  the  end. 

Recurring,  for  a  brief  space,  to  the  history  proper  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  it  may  be  assumed,  in-behalf  of  its  patriotic 
population,  that  the  new  attitude  of  the  country  was  neither 
unexpected  nor  unwelcome.  On  the  contrary,  having  been 
among  the  earliest  to  propose  a  separation,  the  great  act  of  the 
4th  of  July  was  nowhere  more  cordially  received  than  by  the 
Whigs  of  Tryon  County.  Nor  did  they  falter  in  their  purposes 
of  sustaining  the  cause  in  which  the  country  had  embarked, 
amid  all  the  disasters  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  or  those 
that  followed.  In  their  own  section  of  country,  however,  the 
flight  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  retainers  was  the  only  im- 
portant incident  occurring  during  that  memorable  year.  Still, 
there  was  no  relaxation  of  vigilance,  or  of  preparation  for  the 
worst,  should  the  storm  of  war,  so  long  muttering  in  the  dis- 
tance, actually  break  upon  those  settlements.  The  frontiers 
were  at  all  times  liable  to  the  sudden  irruptions  of  savages,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  scouting  parties  continually  upon 
the  alert.  Cherry  Valley  being  the  principal  settlement  south 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  lying  directly  in  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Mohawk  Castles  and  the  Indian  post  at  Of'h- 

•  Mnraliall's  Life  of  Waihinglori,  VoJ.  I.  Chap.  jr. 
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kwaga,*  was  particularly  exposed.  Early  in  the  present  Sum- 
mer, therefore,  a  company  of  rangers  was  organized  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Robert  M'Kean.  The  public  service  re- 
quiring the  Captain  and  his  little  corps  elsewhere,  the  in- 
habitants strongly  remonstrated  with  the  Committee  of  Safety 
against  the  removal  of  that  corps,  but  without  effect.  They 
nest  addressed  themselves  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New- 
York,  and  by  a  forcible  and  eloquent  appeal,  obtained  another 
company  of  rangers  to  be  stationed  among  them  under  the 
commandof  Captain  Winn.t  These  papers  were  written  with 
ability,  and  with  the  energy  of  men  in  earnest.  They  had 
even  then  received,  through  their  missionaries,  intimations  that 
iSir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler  were  instigating 
the  Indians  to  make  a  descent  npon  them  ;  and  already  were 
the  scattered  settlers  in  other  and  newer  locations  coming  in  to 
Cherry  Valley  for  protection.  Apprehending,  also,  sudden  ir- 
ruptions of  scalping  parties,  the  aged,  and  such  as  from  other 
causes  were  exempt  from  military  service,  now  organized 
themselves  into  a  company  for  the  protection  of  the  settlement. 
In  the  course  of  the  season  General  Schuyler  was  directed 
by  Congress  to  cause  Fort  Stanwix  to  be  strengthened,  and 
other  fortifications  to  be  erected  at  proper  places  along  the  Mo- 
hawk, river.  Colonels  Van  Schaick  and  Dayton  had  previously 
been  stationed  in  Tryon  County  with  detachments  of  regular 
troops — the  former  at  Johnstown  and  the  latter  at  German  Flatts. 
Upon  Colonel  Dayton  was  imposed  the  duty  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  works  at  Fort  Slanwix,  for  which  purpose  the  Tryon 
County  militia  were  ordered  to  his  assistance.  The  site  of 
that  military  defence  had  early  been  improved,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  inland  posts  of  the  Colonies.  It  was  originally 
built  early  in  1758,  during  the  French  war  of  1755—61, 
by  General  Stanwix,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  car- 
rying-place between  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood  Creek, 
leading  into  the  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  into  Lake  Ontario, 

•  Ab  with  mosl  other  Indian  names,  there  la  dilliculty  respecting  the  correct  or- 
thography rfthis  place.  Itia  spelt  OjuajB,  Oa^A^uflga,  and  Bometimea  Oniaqmga. 
Brant  and  John  Norton,  however,  were  wonl  to  spell  il  Ogkkvjoga.  I  h«ve  adopted 
the  latter  method,  aa  supported  by  the  best  autliorities. — Author. 

t  The  nanieaoflhe  Cherry  Valley  Committee  who  took  the  lead  In  these  mat- 
leifl,  were,  Jobn  Moore,  Samuel  Clyde,  Samuel  Csmpbdl,  Samuel  Dunlop,  James 
Scott,  Robert  Wg1I%  James  Richey,  an  1  .'amcs  Moore. 
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by  the  Oswego  river.*  There  were  several  other  fortificationa 
at  diiferent  points  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  two 
streams  already  mentioned,  such  as  Fort  Bnll  and  Fort  New- 
port ;  the  former  commanding  the  Creek,  about  three  miles 
distant.  Thesewerestrongredoiilrts;  but FortStanwixwascom- 
paratively  a  formidable  work,  having  its  bomb-proots,  its  sally- 
port, and  a  covered  way  to  the  spring  brook.  Altogether 
these  works  formed  an  ample  defence  of  the  key  from  Upper 
Canada  to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  were  likewise  of  signal 
service,  for  the  protection  they  afforded  to  the  Indian  trade. 
But,  although  the  principal  fortress  had  been  erected  at  the 
great  expense — enormous  in  those  times — rf  266,400  dollars, 
yet  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  found 
the  whole  in  ruins.  Colonel  Dayton  appears  to  hav^tnade  but 
little  progress  in  re-building  the  fort,  since  it  will  be  found 
that  other  officers  had  the  works  in  charge  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  they  were  far  from  complete  when  subsequently 
invested  by  the  motley  forces  of  General  St.  Leger.  Colonel 
Dayton,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  its  name  in  honor 
of  the  General  commanding  the  Northern  department,  and  it 
was  subsequently  known  as  Fort  Schuyler  during  the  residue 
of  the  war.t 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  other  warlike  events  of  the  season 
will  close  the  history  of  the  year.  Anticipating,  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  by  General  Howe,  that  his  next  point  of  attack 
would  be  New- York,  General  Lee  was  detached  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief with. a  portion  of  the  army,  to  put  Long 
Island  and  the  harbor  of  New- York  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
Washington  followed  soon  afterward  himself,  and  established 
his  head-qaarters  in  the  city.  Having  been  joined  by  his 
brother,  Lord  Howe,  as  commander  of  the  fleet  at  Halifax,  Ge- 
neral, afterward  Sir  William  Howe,  with  his  reinforcements, 
arrived  off  Sandy  Hook — the  latter  on  the  25th  of  June  and 
the  former  on  the  12th  of  July.     General  Clinton  arriving  at 

•  The  reconstniclion  of  this  work  was  early  pointed  out,  and  slrangljurged  upon 
General  Schuyler,  by  Washington. 

I  There  wia  another  Fort  Schuyler,  built  on  the  present  eiCe  of  Utica  during  the 
old  French  war,  and  named  thus  in.  honor  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  an  uncle  of  General 
Hiilip  Schuyler  of  the  Revolution.  The  two  nre  often  confounded  In  history,  and 
the  change  in  the  name  of  Fort  SUnwix  was  alike  ui 
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about  the  same  time  from  the  unsuccessful  enterprise  against 
Charleston,  with  Admiral  Hotham,  the  combined  forces  ef  the 
enemy  now  amounted  to   about  24,000  men,   including  the 


I,ord  and  Sir  William  Howe  were  clothed  with  powers,  as 
Commissioners,  to  treat  with  the  Colonies  for  a  reconciliation. 
Their  pacific  errand  was  proclaimed  before  hostilities  were  re- 
commenced, and  promises  of  pardon  were  proffered  to  all  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  Royal  clemency,  and  return  to 
their  allegiance  and  duty.  Their  proposals,  however,  were 
cpnsidered  too  exceptionable,  both  in  matter  and  form,  to  re- 
ceive the  least  attention. 

On  the  22d  of  August  the  British  army  was  landed  upon 
Long  Isljjnd,  at  Gravesend.  The  American  army  at  this  time 
consisting  of  15,000  men,  under  General  Sullivan,  was  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  of  Brooldyn.  The  battle  of  Long 
Island,  which  was  severely,  though  ineffectually,  contested  by 
the  American  forces  under  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirlhig,  was 
fought  on  the  27th  of  August.  In  this  action,  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  differently  reported  at  from  300  to  450.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  far  more  considerable.  General  Wash- 
ington admitted  it  to  be  1.000,  but  is  believed  only  to  have  re- 
ferred to  the  loss  of  the  regular  troops.  General  Howe  claim- 
ed 1097  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Generals  Sullivan, 
Stirling,  and  Woodhuli.  On  the  30th,  the  Americans  effected 
a  masterly  retreat  across  the  East  river  to  New- York.*  The 
enemy  made  immediate  dispositions  for  attacking  New- York; 
and  so  prompt  and  skilful  were  his  movements,  tliat,  in  a  coun- 
cil of  general  officers,  an  evacuation  forthwith  was  deemed  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  army.  The  British  fleet  was  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  one  of  which  entered  the  East  and  the 
other  the  North  river.  Under  cover  of  the  former.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  crossed  from  Long  Island,  and  landed  at  Kipp's  Bay, 
with  such  celerity  that  the  Americans  fled  in  disorder.     Indeed, 

•  Daring  ihcoperaliong  upon  Long  iBland  and  New- York,  Captain  Brant  con- 
trived to  pass  from  Canada  and  join  the  King's  forces.  He  was  with  Governor 
Trjon  at  Flalbush.  The  late  Mr.  John  Watts,  «  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
J'ohnson,'  used  to  apeak  of  taking  a  walk  with  Gov.  Tryon,  Colonel  Asiill,  and 
Brant,  through  an  orchard  in  that  village.  During  their  stroll,  Brant  pliirkrH  n 
etude  crab-apple  from  a  tree,  which,  on  lasting  it,  he  threw  away — sercwiiig  his 
ftce,  and  enclumiog: — "Il'aas  bitter  as  a  Presbyteriwil" 
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tiie  evacuation  resembled  rather  a  flight  than  a  retreat ;  all  the 
heavy  artillery,  military  stores,  baggage,  and  provisions,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy.  A  large  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  militia,  the  conduct  of 
which  was  scandalous  beyond  endurance.  They  deserted,  not 
only  in  amalLnumbers,  but  in  companies  and  squadrons,  when- 
ever they  could  ;  and  their  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
or  rather  when  running  from  the  laces  of  the  enemy,  was  most 
cowardly.  So  disorderly  was  their  demeanor,  and  so  like  pol- 
troons did  they  behave  when  flying  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
that  even  Washington  liimself  lost  his  patience,  and  was  ex- 
cited to  a  degree  of  hot  exasperation.  In  writing  from  Har- 
laem  Heights  to  a  friend,  General  Greene  said  that  two  bri- 
gades of  militia  ran  away  from  about  fifty  men,  leaving  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  ground  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
enemy,  so  vexed  with  ths;  conduct  of  his  troops,  that  he  sought 
death  rather  than  life."  His  attempts  to  stop  them  were  fruit- 
less. He  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  run  them  through, 
and  cocked  and  snapped  his  pistols.t  But  all  his  exertions 
were  to  no  purpose.  In  a  letter  upon  the  subject  of  this  infa- 
mous conduct  of  the  militia,  to  the  President  of  Congress,  the 
Commander-in  chief  declared  that,  were  he  called  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  oath,  he  should  say  that  the  militia  did  more  in- 
jury to  the  service  than  good. 

General  Greene  had  strongly  nrged  the  destmction  of  the  city 
by  fire  —a  measure  afterward  so  effectively  adopted  by  Count  Ros- 
topchin,  Governor  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy,  to  arrest 
the  career  of  Napoleon— that  the  enemy  might  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  establishing  their  winter-quarters  therein.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  measure  were  sound,  and  it  ought,  doubtless,  to  have 
been  adopted.  Washington  was  believed  to  be  of  the  samfe  opi- 
nion, especially  as  two  thirds  of  the  property  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  destroy,  belonged  to  undisguised  loyalists.  But  Congress 
Would  not  allow  the  sacrifice  ;t  and,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
the  city  was  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy — General  Wash- 
ington having  retired  with  the  army  to  Kingsbridge._    From 

•  Sparks  t  Gardoa. 

I  WaBhington'e  loltei  to  th«  Piwi>d«lit  t^  Oonirsis,  tad  tlno  a  Idter  Trent  Gen. 
Qrbaae. — Vide  Spstks. 
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the  superiority  in  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  British  and 
German  troops,  the  Americans  were  unable  to  meet  them  in 
the  field*,  and  tiie  policy  of  evacuating  and  retreating  was 
adopted.  A  succession  of  movements,  manceuvres,  and  en- 
gagements, followed  in  Westchester,  terminating,  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  drawn  battle  of  White  Plains  on  the  18th  of 
October.'  Washington  then  divided  his  army,  and  crossed 
into  New  Jersey  with  a  portion,  leaving  7500  troops  at  North 
Castle,  under  General  Lee.  The  next  disaster  lo  the  American 
arms  was  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, after  a  brave  defence  by  Colonel  Magaw,  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  man  the  Unes.t  That 
fortress  was  attacked  with  great  gallantry  at  four  points,  led  by 
Generals  Knyphaiisen,  Matthews,  Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Percy. 
The  regiment  of  Colonel  Rawlings,  on  tliat  occasion,  behaved 
with  great  spirit ;  nor  would  Colonel  Magaw  have  given  up 
the  post  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  disaffected.!  After  the  fail 
of  Fort  Washington,  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  into  New  Jersey 
with  6000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Fort  Lee,  of 
which  General  Lee  was  then  in  command.  But  the  means  of 
this  skilful  officer  were  not  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  post 
against  a  force  of  such  unequal  strength ;  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  werew\t  that  time  intent  rather  to  make  terms  with  the 
enemy,  than  to  afford  efficient  assistance  ;ll  and  the  garrison 
was  saved  by  an  evacuation.  General  Washington  had  taken 
post  at  Newark  ;  but  the  fall  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee, 
together  with  the  diminution  of  his  own  strength  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  service  of  his  men,  obliged  him  to  retreat 
rapidly  across  New  Jersey  to  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware, 

*  TTie  Stockbridga  Indians  were  engaged  with  (he  Americans  in  this  battle. 
They  fought  brsTely,  and  suffered  scverdy. 

t  Letter  of  Washington  to  his  brother,  John  Augualina  VPaahinglon,  dated 
from  Hackeneack,  Nov.  10, 1776. 

II  "Thflconductof  the  Jerseys  has  been  most  infamous.  Instead  of  (arning oat 
to  defend  Iheir  country  and  affording  aid  to  our  army,  Ihey  are  making  their  sub- 
missions  aa  fast  aa  they  can..  If  the  Jerseys  had  given  us  any  support,  we  might 
have  madt  a  stand  at  Hacltenaack,  and  nftor  that  at  Bmnswiok  ;  but  the  few  militia 
Ihal  were  in  arms  disbanded  themselves,  and  Icl  the  poor  remains  of  an  army  lo 
make  Ihe  best  wc  could  of  iV—Letltr  vf  Wtuhingtm  to  ^in>thtr,JolinAuguaHtu 
Wahingtm,  Nov.  18, 177C. 
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followed  SO  closely  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  the  van  of  the 
pursuers  was  often  engaged  with  the  rear  of  the  pursued. 

In  addition  to  tiiis  succession  of  disasters,  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
had  appeared  upon  Lake  Chaniplain  with  a  flotilla,  superior  to 
that  of  the  Americans  under  General  Arnold,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  called  into  existence  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Two  naval  engagements  followed,  on  the  11th  and  13th  of 
October,  conlested  with  undaunted  bravery,"  but  resnlting  in  the 
defeat  of  Arnold,  the  annihilation  of  his  flotilla,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  Lake  and  Crown  Point  by  the  foe.  Early  in 
December  Rhode  Island  also  fell  into  his  hands.  The  forces 
of  the  Commander-in-chief  at  the  same  time  numbered  only 
from  two  to  three  thousand  men ;  and  scarcely  a  new  recruit 
supplied  the  places  of  those  whose  terms  of  service  were  expu- 
ing.  And  even  those  recruits  that  were  furnished,  were  so 
badly  supplied  with  officers,  as  almost  to  extinguish  the  hope 
of  forming  an  army  from  which  any  efficient  services  were  to 


Worse  than  all,  a  spirit  of  disaffection  was  rife  in  the  Slates 
of  New- York  and  New  Jersey,  which  not  only  thwarted  the 
purposes  of  the  Commander-in-cliief,  but  threatened  the  most 
lamentable  consequences  to  the  cause,  Altliough  there  were 
many  stanch  Whigs  in  Albany  and  its  vicinity,  there  were 
many  vigilant  loyalists  in  that  region,  who  continued  to  keep  in 
correspondence  with  the  enemy  during  nearly  the  whole  contest 
In  the  Summer  of  this  year,  General  Schuyler  had  delected  a 
dangerous  plot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  and  apprehended 
some  of  the  ringleaders.  ,  During  the  operations  of  the  army 
in  the  Autumn,  in  New- York  and  its  neighborhood,  it  was  only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  large  portions  of  the  fluctuating 
army  could  be  kept  in  the  line  of  duty,  while  other  large  por" 
tions  either  went  off  in  masses,  or  proved  unfaithful  while  they 
remained.     The  conduct  of  the  militia  at  Fort  Washington, 

+  Gsn,  Galea  wralp  to  Col.  Ten  Eyck.  rram  Ticondcro^o.on  the  ISlhofOclo- 
ber— "  The  engagement  began  on  the  1 1  Ih,  and  continues  lo  this  day.  The  enemy's 
fleet  is  mueh  superior  to  oura,  and  we  maintain  a  running  fighu  All  our  officers 
behate  with  the  greatest  apiril."— .MS,  teller  in  tkt  aalhor's  posieiiim. 

t  "  The  diUbrent  States,  wilhoul  regard  to  the  qualification n  of  an  officer,  quar- 
relling about  the  appointments.and  nominating  such  asare  not  fit  to  be  ahoe-Wacks, 
from  the  local  allaehmenlaofthis  or  that  member  of  A»Bembly."—L(H(r/r(nn  Wotlf 
mglm  lo  hia  irother,  im  AVtonicr,  1776. 
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has  been  noted.  General  Greene  wrole  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, that  the  New- York  mihtia,  under  Colonel  Hawkes  Hay, 
actualSy  refused  to  do  duty.  They  said  General  Howe  hiid 
promised  lliem  peace,  liberty,  and  safety;  and  that  was  all  they 
wanted.* 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  discouragements  under  which  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  laboring.  To  borrow  his  own  ex- 
pressive language  in  the  private  letter  to  his  brother  cited  in 
a  preceding  note,  "  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  perplexity  of 
"  ray  situation.  No  man,  I  believe,  ever  had  a  greater  choice  of 
"difficulties,  and  less  means  to  extricate  himself  from  them." 
Nevertheless,  the  last  sun  of  that  year  did  not  sink  behind  so 
deep  a  cloud  of  gloom  as  had  been  anticipated.  In  the  north, 
General  Carletnn,  who  had  occupied  Crown  Point  after  the 
defeat  of  Arnold's  flotilla,  had  returned  to  Canada  without  at- 
tempting any  thing  farther  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Commander-in-chief  had  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  thai 
instead  of  imitating  the  bad  example  of  others,  the  Continental 
regiments  (rom  the  Eastern  States  had  agreed  to  remain  six 
weeks  beyond  the  term  of  their  enlistment.t  In  addition  to 
which  were  the  bold  return  of  Washington  upon  Trenton,  and 
his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Hessian  forces  at  that  place,  on  the 
morning  of  the  9(jth  of  December.  "  This  well-judged  and 
"  successful  enterprise  revived  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  Colo- 
"  nists,  and  produced  an  immediate  and  happy  effect  in  re- 
"  cmiting  the  American  army."? 

*  Sparks— Life  and  Car.  of  Washington. 

t  Letter  rrom  Waslungtaii  to  the  comnunder  at  MomBtown,  Dec  30. 

1  Htdmea'a  Anni^ 
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Continualion  of  movements  in  New  Jersey — Eitinnuishment  of  Ihe  council-fire  at 
Onondaoa— Tryon  Couniy— Colonel  Harper's  mission  to  Oghkwaga— The  Har- 

Eer  family — Adventure  at  the  Johnslone  settlement— Capture  of  Good  Peter  and 
la  parly — Thayandanegea  crosaes  from  Cannda  to  O^hkivasa— Interview  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone — Doubtful  course  of  Brant— ^ev^iah  situation  of  the 
people— Eipedition  of  Genera!  Herkimer  to  Unadilla — Remarkable  meeting  be- 
tween Herkimer  and  Brant — Meditated  act  of  treachery— Wariness  of  the 
chief— Meeting  abruptly  terminated— Ended  in  a  slorm— Brant  draws  off  to  Os- 
v^ego-Orand  council  Ihere— The  Indians  generally  join  the  Roval  standard- 
Approach  of  Brant  upon  Cherry  Valley— How  defeated— Death' of  Lieutenant 
Wormwood. 

Having  secured  his  prisoners  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of 
the  Delaware,  General  Washington  estabHshed  himself  at 
Trenton.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted  its  undisturhed  pos- 
session. Collecting  his  forces,  Cornwallis  advanced  rapidly  up- 
on the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  Ja- 
nuary. Some  skirmishing  ensued  to  w  ard  even  in  g.buthoth  armies 
encamped  for  the  night  without  coming  to  a  general  engagement 
— being  separated  only  by  Assumpinck  Creek — and  apparently 
both  expecting  a  battle  in  the  morning.  The  force  of  the  en- 
emy, however,  was  too  great  to  render  it  safe  for  the  American 
Commander-in-chief  to  hazard  an  action.  By  an  adroit  and 
masterly  movement,  therefore,  leaving  his  fires  burning,  Gene- 
ral Washington  succeeded  in  getting  away  unpereeived,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  enemy's  rear.  The  battle  and  vic- 
tory of  Princeton  followed,  and  the  American  army  moved  to 
Morristown,  while  Cornwallis  hastened  back  to  New  Bruns- 
wick and  thence  to  New-York^the  different  detachments  of 
British  troops,  which  had  been  scattered  through  New  Jersey, 
being  at  all  points  discomfited.     ' 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  Indian  relations  of 
New-York,  there  is  one  event  to  be  noted,  the  character  of 
which  cannot  be  explained.  Amona:  the  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  family  of  the  hero  of  Oriskany,"  is  a  speech  from  the 
Oneida  chiefe  to  Colonel  Elmore,  the  officer  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  was  in  the  command  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  announcing  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  great 

*  Colonel,  aflerwanl  General  Herkimej. 
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council-fire  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Onondaga,  As  the  central 
nation  of  the  confederacy,  their  geifera!  councils,  time  imme- 
morialj  had  been  holden  at  the  Onondaga  Castle,  at  which,  in 
their  own  flsrarative  language,  their  council-ire  was  ever  kept 
burning.  These  councils  assembled  annually  to  discuss  the 
exterior  relations,  and  all  matters  of  national  concernment. 
They  were  composed  of  chiefs  delegated  from  each  member  of 
the  federative  republic,  and  sometimes  numbered  as  many  as 
eighty  sachems  in  the  assembly.*  By  what  means  the  event 
had  been  accomplished-— whether  the  calamity  was  the  result 
of  pestilence  or  war — the  speech  of  the  Oneidas  does  not  in- 
form us  ;  although  it  announces  the  fall  of  a  large  number  of 
the  Onondaga  warriors,  in  connexion  with  the  catastrophe. 
Still,  the  transaction  is  veiled  in  darkness  so  thick  as  to  baffle 
investigation.     The  following  is  the  speech  :— 

"Fort  Schuyi.ek,  Jan.  19th,  1777. 
"  Speech  of  the  Oneida  Chiefs  to  Col.  Ei.more. 
"  Brother  :  We  are  sent  here  by  the  Oneida  chiefs,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Onondagas.  They  arrived  at  onr  village 
yesterday.  They  gave  us  the  melancholy  news  that  the  grand 
council-fire  at  Onondaga  was  extinguished.  We  have  lost  out 
of  their  town  by  death  ninety,  among  whom  are  three  princt 
pal  sachems.  We,  the  remaining  part  of  the  Onondagas,  do  now 
inform  our  brethren  that  there  is  no  longer  a  council-fire  at 
the  capital  of  the  Six  Nations.  However,  we  are  determined 
to  use  our  feeble  endeavors  to  support  peace  through  the  con- 
federate nations.  But  let  this  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
council-fire  is  extinguished.  It  is  of  importance  to  our  well- 
being  that  this  be  immediately  communicated  to  General 
Schuyler,  and  likewise  to  our^brothers  the  Mohawks.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  we  deposite  this  belt  with  Tekeyanedonhotte, 
Colonel  Elmore,  commander  at  Fort  Schuyler,  who  is  sent 
here  by  General  Schuyler  to  transact  all  matters  relative  to 

•  "The  national  council  took  cogniiance  of  war  and  peace,  of  the  affairs  of  the 
tributary  nutions,  and  of  their  negotiations  with  llie  French  and  English  Colonies. 
All  (bar  proceedings  were  conducted  wilh  great  deliberation,  and  were  distinguish- 
ed for  order,  deconiLn,and  soleninily.  In  eloquence,  in  dignity,  and  in  all  the 
characlpristios  of  profound  policy,  they  surpassed  an  aBsemhly  of  feudal  barons,  and 
were  perhaps  not  far  inferior  to  the  great  Aniphjctionic  council  of  Greece."~i)< 
WUt  ClMia. 
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peace.  Wo  therefore  request  him  to  forward  thk  intelligence 
in  the  first  place  to  General  Herkimer,  desiring  him  to  commn- 
nicate  it  to  the  Mohawk  Castle  near  to  him,  and  then  to  MajW 
Fonda,  requesting  him  to  immediately  communicate  it  to  Ihe 
Lower  Castle  of  Mohawks.  Let  the  belt  then  be  forwarded  to 
General  Schuyler,  that  he  may  know  that  our  council-fire  is 
eiLtingutshed,  and  can  no  longer  burn."* 

This  singular  document  is  worthy  of  preservation,  not  only 
as  the  authentic,  but  as  the  only  account  of  the  occurrence  re- 
corded. It  contains  a  mystery,  however,  which  cannot  now  be 
solved.  Still,  as  no  belligerent  events  are  known  to  have  been 
enacted  in  the  Onondaga  country  during  that  w  nter  the  n  ost 
I^ausible  conjecture  would  attribute  the  mortalit\  d  c  ted  by 
the  speech  to  some  pestilential  disorder,  which  n  gl  t  have 
swept  over  them,  as  with  the  Schoharie  Oanto  e  o-hteen 
months  before. 

In  the  County  of  Tryon,  which  now  demands  o  r  cl  ef  it 
tention,  great  uneasiness  was  again  awakened  among  the  inha- 
bitants, toward  the  close  of  the  winter,  especially  in  the  remoter 
settlements  south  of  the  Mohawk,  by  the  reported  gathering  of 
the  Indians  at  Oghlnvaga.  The  fact  that  their  numbers  were 
increasing  at  that  point  having  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Colonel  John  Harper,  of  Harpersfield,  was  despatched  thither, 
by  Ihe  Provincial  Congress  of  New-York  to  ascertain  their  in- 
tentions. Taking  every  necessary  measure  of  precaution  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  by 
having  the  officers  of  his  militia  regiment  on  the  qui  vive, 
Colonel  Harper  departed  upon  his  iiiission,  accompanied  only 
by  a  single  white  man  and  one  Indian.  He  arrived  on  tlie  27th 
of  February,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Indians,  who  mani- 
fested a  perfectly  friendly  disposition  toward  himself,  and  also 
toward  the  settlements.  So  far  from  exhibiting  any  belligerent 
intentions,  they  expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  troubles  of  Ihe 
country,  and  declaredtheir  determination  to  take  no  part  in  the 
controversy.  Satisfied  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  professions, 
although  subsequent  events  proved  that  they  must  have  been 

'  Trin«cribed  by  the  amhot  from  the  origbal  draughl,  sa  futnished  lo  General 
Herkimer  by  Colonal  Elmore. 
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dissembling,  Colonel  Harper  supplied  the  means  of  a  festival, 
and  presented  them  witli  an  ox,  which  was  roasted  for  the  oc- 
casion." 

Colonel  John  Harper  was  one  of  four  brothers — WiSliam, 
John,  Alexander,  and  Joseph  Harper,  who,  with  eighteen 
others,  planted  themselves  down  upon  a  tract  of  country,  in 
1768,  which  was  subsequently  narapd  Harpersfield.  After  his 
return  Irom  this  mission,  he  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  one 
of  the  little  forts  in  Schoharie.  On  one  occasion,  in  March  or 
April  of  this  year,  he  took  a  circuit  alone  from  Schoharie 
through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield,  and  thence,  when  returning, 
struck  farther  to  the  westward,  toward  Ihe  head  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna.  While  ascending  a  hill,  he  suddenly  saw  a 
company  of  Indians  approaching.  As  they  had  discovered 
him,  any  attempt  to  fly  would  have  been  vain.  They  would 
have  shot  him  down.  Having  a  great  coat  over  his  military 
dress,  he  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  a  meeting,  and  in  passing, 
the  Colonel  and  the  Indians  exchanged  salutations.  In  one  of 
the  Indians  he  recognized  Peter,  a  Mohawk  whom  he  had 
formerly  seen  at  Oghkwaga.  They  did  not  recognize  him, 
however ;  but  from  his  manner  of  speech  supposed  him  fo  be 
a  loyalist,  and  under  that  impression  communicated  to  him  the 
fact  that  their  destination  was  to  cut  off  "  the  Johnstone  settle- 
ment," a  small  Scotch  Colony  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, near  Unadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  as  that  place  was 
sometimes  called.  Having  obtained  this  information,  he 
changed  his  course,  and  hurrying  back  to  Harpersfield,  collect- 
ed fifteen  resolute  men,  with  whom  he  gave  chase  to  the  ma- 
rauders. In  addition  to  their  arms,  the  Colonel  caused  each 
man  of  his  little  band  to  provide  himself  with  two  days'  pro- 
visions and  a  rope.  In  the  course  of  the  following  night,  in 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Charlotte  river,  they  descried  the 
fire  where  the  Indians  were  encamped.  Hailing  for  a  while  to 
refresh  and  prepare  for  the  contest,  the  Colonel  and  his  men 
now  stole  upon  the  foe  with  the  utmost  caution.  It  was  al- 
most day-light,  and  the  Indians  were  in  a  profound  slumber — 
their  arms  being  stacked  in  the  middle  of  their  little  encamp- 
meiU.     These  were  carefully  removed  by  Harper  and  his  party, 

•  Annala  of  Tiyon  County. 
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as  a  I 


-  -  measure  of  precaution.  The  moment  for  action  having 
arrived,  singling  each  his  man,  the  cords  were  made  ready, 
and  every  Indian,  ere  he  was  weil  awake,  found  himself  bound 
and  in  the  grasp  of  a  foe.  The  sleeping  Gulliver  was  not 
more  thoroughly  secured  by  the  vexatious  net-work  of  the 
Lilliputians.  But  Peter  and  his  companions  were  not  secured 
by  Lilliputian  ties,  and  they  had  to  deal  with  a  diiferentraceof 
men.  When  it  became  light  in  the  morning,  Peter  discovered. 
his  caplor.  "  Ugh  !"  he  excinimed— "  Colonel  Harper  !— Why 
did  I  not  know  you  yesterday  'P  The  gallant  Colonel  pro- 
ceeded to  Albany  with  his  prisoners,  and  surrendered  them  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  station.  It  was  a  bold  and  well- 
executed  achievement— and  all  the  better  that  it  was  bloodless. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen.  Colonel  Harper  had  parted  from 
the  Indians  at  Oghkwaga  upon  the  most  amicable  terms,  yet 
indications  of  a  different  temper  were  soon  afterward  mani- 
fested by  this  fickle  people,  of  which  the  movement  of  Peter, 
so  opportunely  discovered  and  intercepted,  was  the  first  out- 
break. Thayendanegea,  likewise,  appeared  among  them  in 
the  course  of  the  Spring,  having  separated  from  Guy  Johnson, 
between  whom  and  himself  some  difficulty  had  occurred.  In- 
telligence of  the  chieftain's  departure  from  Canada,  and  march 
across  the  country  to  Oghkwaga  with  a  large  body  of  warriors, 
was  received  by  the  Tryon  -County  Committee  early  in  May 
from  Fort  Schuyler,  and  communicated  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress by  its  chairman,  Isaac  Paris.  Not  a  little  additional  un- 
easiness was  also  occasioned  at  the  same  time  by  the  spirit 
discernible  among  the  Tories.  Many  of  those  loyalists,  who 
had  taken  their  departure  the  preceding  year  with  Sir  John 
Johnson,  had,  nevertheless,  left  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
remote  settlements,  with  whom  they  were  evidently  in  commu- 
nication ;  while  scouting  parties,  both  of  Tories  and  Indians, 
were  hovering  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  county." 

The  presence  of  the  crafty  chieftain  at  Oghkwaga  did  not 
improve  the  pacific  disposition  of  Ihe  natives,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel ;  although  Brant  himself  had  not  thus  far  committed 
any  act  of  hostility  within  the  province  of  New- York.  The 
fact  of  his  having  borne  a  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Cedars  seems, 
moreover,  not  to  have  been  known  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  since 

•  MS.  docuracnls  in  the  office  of  Ihc  Secretary  of  State,  Albaoj. 
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they  were  yet  uncertain  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  raise 
the  hatchet  in  the  contest  or  not. 

But  these  uncertainties  were  not  of  long  duration.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1777,  the  chief  of  the  Mohawlcs  ascended  the 
Susquehanna  from  Oghliwaga  to  Unadilia,*  attended  by 
seventy  or  eighty  of  his  warriors,  and  requested  an  interview 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnslone  and  the  officers  of  the  militia  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  stated  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
to  procure  provisions,  of  which  his  people  were  greatly  in  want. 
And  such  were  their  necessities,  that  if  peaceable  means  would 
not  answer,  the  Indians  must  obtain  them  by  force. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  interview  to  sonnd.  the  chief  as 
to  his  future  in  tenlions— whether  he  was  for  peace  or  for  war , 
and  his  answers  were  far  less  dilEcnlt  of  solution  than  the  rid- 
dle of  the  Sphynx.  He  complained  of  the  ill-treatment  which, 
as  he  alleged,  some  of  the  Mohawlis,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind on  the  flight  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Mohawks,  he  said,  were  as 
free  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and  were  determined  to  remain 
so;  and  they  could  not  brook  it  that  any  of  their  brethren 
should  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  as  hnd  been  the  case  at  the 
Castle.t  These,  lie  demanded,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  atid  suf- 
fered to  remove  from  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  he  said  the  Mohawks  were  always  warriors — 
that  their  agreement  with  the  King  was  very  strong,  and  they 
were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  their  covenant. 

The  visit  continued  two  days,  during  which  time  the  Indians 
were  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  on  their  departure 
permitted  to  take  away  some  hve  cattle  and  sheep.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  scattered  and  few,  and  qnite  remote  from 
any  considerable  settlement,  no  longer  feeling  themselves  safe 
in  their  houses,  sought  protection  in  places  of  greater  security— 
principally  in  Cherry  Valley,  the  place  of  their  first  location, 
whence  they  had  removed,  a  few  years  before,  into  the  vale  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Some  of  the  scattered  settlere  in  the  Una- 
dilla  region  fled  to  the  German  Flatts,  and  others,  probably,  to 
the  older  towns  upon  the  Hudson. 
•  Tunaclilla  was  tlie  Indian  name  of  Uiis  plate,  nor  does  the  propriety  of  the  U- 
\  Piobiblj  on  suspicion  of  mainlaioing  correspondence  wiUt  the  enemy. 
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The  Indian  forces  of  Captain  Brant  continumg  to  increase 
at  Oghkwaga,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  people  becoming  greater 
with  every  report  from  that  quarter,  General  Herkimer*  deter- 
mined to  repair  thither,  and  obliiin  an  interview.  For  this 
purpose  the  General  dispatched  a  messenger  to  that  place,  and 
invited  the  chief  to  meet  him  at  Unadilla— moving  forward 
himself  at  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  of 
the  local  militia,  from  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Cox,  Klock, 
and  Isenlord,  well  armed  and  provided.  The  precise  object  of 
the  General,  in  seeking  this  interview  with  Brant,  remains  to 
this  day  more  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  of  certainty.  The 
few  scattered  fragments  of  Herkimer's  correspondence  which 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  writer,  show  that  it  was  no 
sudden  movement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  General  Schuyler, 
Colonel  Van  Schaick,  Colonel  Harper,  and  others,  were  con- 
suhed  upon  the  subject.  On  the  application  of  Herkimer,  Co- 
lonel Van  Schaick  was  detached  to  his  assistance  on  the  16th 
of  June,  With  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  which  force  he 
repaired  to  Cherry  Valley,  but  could  proceed  no  farther  for 
want  of  provisions.  General  Schuyler  was  also  to  repair 
thither  in  person,  in  the  event  of  his  presence  being  deemed 
necessary.!  Ostensibly,  the  expedition  was  one  of  peace ;  J  but 
the  extent  of  the  preparations,  and  the  physical  strength  of  the 
expedition,  imparted  an  equivocal  character  to  the  movement ; 
not  more  so,  however,  than  was  the  conduct  of  Brant  during 
the  whole  Spring,  since  his  proceedings  were  such  as  to  keep 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  and 
ceaseless  uncertainly.  Thus,  on  the  lOlh  of  June,  Colonel 
Harper  wrote  Orgemly  to  General  Herkimer  for  a  supply  o* 
ammunition,  in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  hostile  irrup- 
tion  of  Brant  into  the  Valley  of  the  Schoharie  Kill.  On  the 
13th,  the  Cherry  Valley  Committee  wrote  to  the  General  a  still 

*  In  the  Autumn  of  1^76,  three  Brigadier-Genexoia  of  the  militia  were  commis- 
Bloned  by  the  Provindsl  Con?rea3  of  New- York,  of  whom  Colonel  Nicholas  Her- 
kimer  Has  one.  The  Herkimer  family  was  one  of  the  first  to  settle  at  the  German 
FlatU,  and  the  name  ia  among  those  of  the  original  patentees— not  Htrkimtr,  how- 
war,  which  IS  a  cwruplion— but  Ergtmn,  wKch  was  the  Ime  GSernian  jitme.— Lit- 
ter of  L.  Fard  ta  Iht  BOthor. 

t  MS.  letters  of  Cdonels  Van  SchaK*,  Tnppef,  and  t^is,  among  Qen.  HerKi- 
Biers  papers. 

X  Letter  of  L.  Ford,  Esq.  to  the  author. 
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more  alarming  lettei.  Brant,  according  to  this  statement,  in 
connexion  with  some  of  the  loyalists  of  Unadilla,  had  marked 
a  path  directly  through  the  forest  to  ^sopus,  by  which  route 
the  Tories  of  Uister  and  Orange  Counties  were  to  join  his  forces 
at  Oghkwaga;  at  which  place  the  chief  had  vaunted  that 
shortly  he  would  not  fear  the  approach  of  three  thousand  men/ 
On  the  other  hand,  Major  Fonda  wrote,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
tliat  an  embassy  of  chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  nations,  having  repaired  to  Oghkwaga  to  remonstrate 
with  Thayendanegea  against  farther  hostilities,  the  latter  had 
determined  to  listen  to  their  councils,  and  withdraw  into  the 
Cayuga  country.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  it  was  added,  on 
what  was  esteemed  good  authority,  that  the  Mohawk  chief  had 
released  a  prisoner  with  his  own  hands,  telling  the  captors  that 
they  had  acted  wrong.t 

Such  was  the  uncertain  condition  of  things  when  the  expe- 
dition under  consideration  was  commenced.  Brant  and  Herki- 
mer had  been  near  neighbors  and  personal  friends,  before  the 
troubles  came  on,t  and  it  is  possible  the  General  still  cherished 
a  belief  Ihat  he  might  yet  detach  the  dusky  warrior  from  the 
cause  he  had  embraced,  but  nevertheless  might  not  be  disin- 
clined to  relinquish.  Perhaps  he  designed  nothing  more  than 
to  drive  him  from  his  equivocal  position.  Perhaps,  also,  should 
opportunity  be  presented,  it  was  his  intention  to  seize  his  per- 
son. But  be  these  suppositions  as  they  may,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  at  least  one  moment  in  which  he  contemplated 
a  more  decisive  course. 

It  was  a  full  week  after  the  arrival  of  General  Herkimer  at 
Unadilla  before  Captain  Brant  made  his  appeardnce.  He  came 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  General's  encampment,  accompanied 
by.,  five  hundred  warriors.     Having  halted,  he  dispatched  a 

*  MS.  teller  from  SBmuel  Clyde  to  General  Herkimer. 

^  MS.  loiter  of  Major  Jell«3  Fonda,  among  the  Herkimer  papers. 

t  TharesidenoeofQeneralHerkimer  was  a  short  distance  below  the  Little  Falls 
of  the  Mohawk,  near  the  lixer.  His  mansion,  built  of  brick,  is  yet  standing. 
Brant'B  farm,  on  whith  he  was  residing  when  the  Kevoliiiionary  slorm  arose,  wng 
Dear  the  Upper  Indian  Cnslle,  about  three  miles  helow  the  house  of  Herkimer.  The 
farm  lies  directly  upon  (he  river,  and  is  now  very  valuaWft  I  visited  the  place  in 
the  Autumn  of  1835.  No  other  msmorialsof  rta  last  noble  possessor  remained  Ihul 
the  cellar  of  his  honse,  an^  the  apple-trees  wluch  stood  before  his  door.  Tbese  were 
ngarous,  and  in  full  bearing. — Author. 
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runner  to  General  Herkimer,  with  a  message,  desiring  to  be 
informed  of  the  object  of  his  visit.  General  Herkimer  replied 
that  he  liad  merely  come  to  see  and  converse  with  his  brother, 
Captain  Brant.  The  quick-witted  messenger  inquired  if  all 
those  men  wished  to  talk  to  his  chief  too  ?  However,  he  said 
to  the  General  that  he  would  carry  his  talk  back  to  his  chief, 
but  he  charged  him  that  he  must  not  cross  the  field  upon  the 
margin  of  which  they  were  standing,  and  departed.  But 
an  arrangement  was  soon  made,  through  the  agency  of  mes- 
sengers, by  which  a  meeting  was  effected.  The  scene  exhi- 
bited at  this  interview,  as  related  by  those  who  were  present 
at  it,  was  novel  and  imposing.  The  hostile  parties  were  now- 
encamped  within  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  each  other. 
About  midway  between  their  encampments,  a  temporary  shed 
was  erected,  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  some  two  hundred 
persoJis  to  be  seated.  By  mutual  stipulation  their  arms  were 
to  be  Jeft  in  their  respective  encampments.*  Soon  after  the 
adjustment  of  the  preliminaries  and  the  completion  of  the  fix- 
tures above  mentioned,  the  chief  of  the  Mohawks  himself  ap- 
peared in  the  edge  of  the  distant  forest,  and  approached  tlie 
place  designated,  already  in  the  occupation  of  Herkimer,  some- 
what warily,  accompanied  by  Captain  Bull,  (a  Tory,)  William 
Johnson,  (son  of  Sir  William,  by  Brant's  sister  Mary,)  a  subor- 
dinate chief  of  the  Mohawks,  an  Indian  woman,  and  also  by 
^mut  (orty  warriors.  After  some  little  parleying,  a  circle  was 
formed  by  General  Herkimer,  into  which  Brant  and  the  Gene- 
ral entered,  together  with  the  other  Indian  chief  and  two  of 
Herkimer's  officers.  After  the  interchange  of  a  few  remarks, 
the  chieftain,  keeping  an  e;igle-eye  upon  his  visitor,  inquired 
the~reason  of  his  being  thus  honored.  General  Herkimer-  re- 
plied, as  he  had  done  to  the  avant-courier,  that  he  had  come  to 
see  him  on  a  friendly  visit.  '<  And  all  these  have  come  on  a 
friendly  visit,  too?"  replied  the  chief.  "All  want  to  see  the 
poor  Indians ;  it  is  very  kind,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  curl 
of  the  lip.  General  Herkimer  expressed  a  desire  to  go  forward 
to  the  village,  but  the  chief  told  him  he  was  quite  near  enough 
and  that  he  must  not  proceed  any  farther. 

The  General  next  endeavored  to  enter  into  a  conversatior 
WJ^  the  Mohawk  touching  the  difficulties  with  England,  in  or 
*  MS.  fllalemonl  of  facls  collecled  by  L.  Ford,  £aq. 
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der  to  ascertain  hb  feelings  and  intentions.  The  conference  now 
became  earnest  and  animated,  although  the  chief  at  first  gave 
Herkimer  evasive  and  oracular  answers.  To  a  question,  how- 
ever, put  to  him  directly,  he  finally  replied  : — "  That  the  In- 
"  dians  were  in  concert  with  the  King,  as  their  fathers  had 
"been:  That  the  King's  belts  were  yet  lodged  with  them,  and 
"  they  could  not  violate  their  pledge :  That  General  Herkimer 
"  and  his  followers  had  joined  the  Brjston  people  against  their 
"sovereign:  That  although  the  Boston  people  were  resolute, 
" yet  the  King  would  humble  them:  That  General  Schuyler 
"  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  of  German  Flatts,* 
"  but  at  the  same  time  was  not  able  to  atford  the  smallest  arti- 
"  cle  of  clothing :  And  finally,  that  the  Indians  had  formerly 
"  made  war  on  the  white  people  when  they  were  all  united ; 
"  and  as  they  were  now  divided,  the  Indians  were  not  fright- 
"  ened."t 

Colonel  Cox,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  General  Herkimer, 
then  made  a  few  remarks,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  if 
such  was  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Indians,  nothing  far- 
ther need  be  said.  But  his  manner,  or  some  of  the  expressions 
uttered  by  the  Colonel,  which  have  not  been  preserved,  gave 
offence  to  the  chief.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated  ;!  and  by  a 
signal  to  the  warriors  attending  him  at  a  short  distance,  they 
ran  back  to  their  encampment,  and  soon  afterward  appeared 
again  with  their  rifles,  several  of  which  were  discharged,  while 
the  shrill  war-whoop  rang  through  the  forest.  Meantime, 
however,  by  explanations  or  otherwise,  the  chief  was  soothed 
and  his  warriors  were  kept  at  a  proper  distance,  although  the 
demand  of  General  Herkimer  for  the  surrender  of  sundry  Tories 
was  peremptorily  refused.  The  conference  ended  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  to  meet  again  at  9  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  General  Herkimer  and  his  forces,  forbidden 
to  advance  any  farther,  encamped  as  before. 5 

The  next  morning  General  Herkimer  called  one  of  his  most 
trusty  men  aside,  Joseph  Waggoner  by  name,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  to  him,  in  confidence,  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  respecting  which  the  most  profound  secrecy  was 

*  A^joiuned  to  A-lbiny.  f  AnnaU  i£  Trjran  County. 

{  Manuactipl  stalement  of  Joseph  Wagoner,  in  tbe  author's  posBeBaioii, 
f  Idem. 
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enjoined.  He  then  informed  Waggoner  that  he  had  selected 
him  and  thre  others  to  perform  a  high  and  important  duty,  re- 
quiring promptness,  courage,  and  decision.  His  design,  the 
General  said,  was  to  take  the  lives  of  Brant  and  his  three  at- 
tendants, on  the  renewal  of  their  visit  that  morning.  For  this 
purpose  he  should  rely  upon  Waggoner  and  his  three  associates, 
on.  the  arrival  of  the  chief  and  his  friends  within  the  circle  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  each  to  selrct  his  man,  and,  at  a  concert- 
ed signal,  shoot  them  down  upon  the  spot.  There  is  something 
so  revolting — so  rank  and  foul — -in  this  project  of  medilated 
treachery,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  known 
character  of  General  Herkimer.  And  yet  it  is  given  on  the 
written  authority  of  Waggoner  Himself,  whose  character  was 
equally  respectable.  The  patriotic  veteran,  in  devising  such  a 
scheme,  had  probably  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  the 
intended  victims  were  only  Indians,  and  that  in  the  emergency 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come.  It  was,  however,  a  most  reprehensible  scheme —scarce- 
ly less  defensible  than  the  murder,  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  of 
some  of  the  Huguenot  chiefe,  who  were  invited  to  Paris  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  on  the  eve  of  the  Bartholomew  massa- 
cre, and  treacherously  taken  off  by  poison  ;  and  equal  in  its 
purposed  atrocity,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  subse- 
quent treachery  of  Ali  Pacha  of  Egypt,  in  regard  to  the 
Mamelukes,  whom  lie  caused  to  be  decoyed  into  the  strong-hold 
of  Cairo,  and  slaughtered.  Indian  that  he  was,  there  is  no 
known  act  of  perfidy  chargeable  upon  Brant ;  and  he  had  met 
Herkimer  on  his  own  invitation.  A  betrayal  of  his  confidence, 
under  those  circumstances,  would  have  brought  a  stain  upon 
the  character  of  the  Provincials,  which  all  the  waters  of  the 
Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  away. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  design  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. Whether  the  wary  chieftain  entertained  any  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play,  is  not  known.  But,  certain  it  is,  that  his 
precaution  and  his  bearing,  when  he  arrived  at  Herkimer's 
quarters,  were  such  as  to  frustrate  the  purpose.  As  he  entered 
the  circle,  attended  as  before,  he  drew  himself  up  with  dignity, 
and  addressed  General  Herkimer  as  follows : — "  I  have  five 
"  hundred  warriors  with  me,  armed  and  ready  for  battle.  You 
«  are  in  my  power ;  but  as  we  have  been  friends  and  neigh- 
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"  bors,  I  will  not  take  the  advantage  of  you."'  Sayina:  which, 
at  a  signal,  a  host  of  his  armed  warriors  darted  forth  from  the 
contiguous  forest,  all  painted  and  ready  for  the  onslaught,  as 
the  well-known  war-whoop  but  too  clearly  proclaimed.  The 
chief  continued  the  discourse  by  advising  the  General  to  go 
back  to  his  own  home —thanked  him  for  his  civility  in  coming 
thus  far  to  see  him,  and  told  him  that  perhaps  he  might  one 
day  return  the  compliment.  Meantime,-  he  said,  he  would  go 
back  to  his  village,  and  for  the  present  the  Gleneral  might  rest 
assured  that  no  hosiilities  should  be  committed  by  the  Indians, 
■He  then  requested  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  English  mis- 
sionary at  Port  Hunter,  might  be  permitted  to  retire  into  Cana- 
da, as  also  the  wife  of  Colonel  Butler.  To  these  requests  Ge- 
neral Herkimer  assented,  althAigh  the  latter  was  not  complied 
with.  He  then  presented  the  Indians  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
heads  of  cattle,  which  they  fell  upon  and  slaughtered  inconti- 
nently.t  Brant  himself  turned  proudly  away,  and  ,buried 
himself  in  the  forest ;  while  General  Herkimer  struck  his  tenia, 
and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

Thus  terminated  this  most  singular  conference.  "  It  was 
"  early  in  July,  and  the  morning  was  remarkably  clear  and 
"  beautiful.  But  the  echo  of  the  war-whoop  had  scarcely  died 
"  away,  before  the  heavens  became  black,  and  a  violent  storm 
"  obliged  each  party  to  seek  the  nearest  shelter.  Men  less  su- 
"  perstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  who,  leaning 
"upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this  day, 
"  could  not  fiiil  in  afler-times  to  look  hack  upon  the  tempest,  if 
"not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem  of  those  bloody  mas- 
"  sacres  with  which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  aficrward 
"  visited  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  frontier."! 

This  was  the  last  conference  held  with  the  hostile  Mohawks. 
Their  chief  very  soon  afterward  drew  off  his  warriors  from  the 
Susquehanna,  and  united  them  to  the  forces  of  Sir  John  John- 
son and  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  concentrating  the  tories 
and  refugees  at  Oswego.  It  was  at  about  the  same  period 
that  the  officers  of  the  British  Indian  department  had  sum- 
moned a  general  council  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  be  held  at  that 
place ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Brant  arrived  at  the  post  with  his 

*  Waggoner's  manuscript  t  Hem.  t  Annals  of  Tryon  Counly. 
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s  for  that  occasion.  According  to  Ramsay,  the  invita- 
tions to  this  council  were  sent  forth  by  Guy  Johnson,  the  In- 
dians being  requested  to  assemble  "  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  a  Bostonian."  This  langTiage  was  understood 
figuratively,  however,— the  roasting  of  an  ox  and  a  banquet  be- 
ing intended. 

The  council  having  assembled,"  the  business  was  opened  by 
the  British  Commissioners,  who  informed  the  chiefs  that  their 
object  in  calling  the  meeting  was  to  engage  their  assistance  in 
subduing  the  rebel  Colonies,  the  people  of  which  had  risen  up 
against  the  good  King  their  master,  and  were  about  to  rob  him 
of  a  great  part  of  his  weaith  and  possessions.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  enter  the  service,  they  were  promised  an  ample  reward. 
The  chiefs  in  reply,  or  rather  those  of  them  who  were  averse 
to  joining  in  the*  war,  informed  the  British  officers  of  the  treaty 
of  German  Flatts  and  Albany,  in  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  the  parties  to  that 
compact  repeated  their  determination  to  abide  by  the  treaty,  and 
not  take  up  the  hatchet  against  their  white  neighbors. 

The  discussions  were  protracted,  nor  were  the  entreaties  of 
the  Commissioners  of  any  avail  against  the  resolution  of  the 
Indians  to  maintain  their  good  faith,  until  they  addressed  their 
avarice,  "  by  telling  them  that  the  people  of  the  Colonies  were 
"few  in  number,  and  would  be  easily  subdued;  and  that  on 
"  account  of  iheir  disobedience  to  the  King,  they  justly  merited 
"  all  the  punishment  that  it  was  possible  for  white  men  and 
« Indians  to  inflict  upon  them.  The  King,"  they  said,  "  was 
"rich  and  powerful,  both  in  money  and  subjects.  His  rum 
"  was  as  plenty  as  the  water  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  his  men  as 
"  numerous  as  the  sands  upon  its  shore ;  and  the  Indians  were 
"  assured,  that  if  they  would  assist  in  the  war,  and  persevere 

•  The  only  tccount  of  this  grest  Indian  couhoil,  (farther  than  the  mpte  slmemenl 
that  such  acoundl  wna  held,)  which  the  auihor  has  been  able  to  discover,  is  thai 
given  in  the  life  of  Mary  Jemison.o  white  woman,  who,  being  taken  eaplive  neat 
Pittsburgh  in  1753,  when  a  child,  after  her  parents  were  killed,  was  raised  by  the 
Indians,  and  became  in  fact  one  of  them,  in  every  thing  but  her  birth  and  complex- 
ion. She  married  an  Indian,  and  ;ived  to  a  Tery  advanced  age,  and  died  among 
them.  She  was  present  at  this  council ;  and  from  Ihe  fact  th«  the  truth  of  other 
portions  of  her  interesting  narrative  is  sustained  by  other  authorities,  her  statemenl 
may  be  received  as  suhslanlislly  correct.  The  life  of  Ihia  remarkable  woman,  who 
«ed  but  a  few  years  since,  was  published  by  James  D.  Bemis,  of  Canaodaigui, 
19  of  referring  to  it  hereafler. 
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"  in  fheir  friendship  for  the  King  until  its  close,  they  should 
"never  want  for  goods  or  money."*  Overcome  by  their  per- 
severing importunities,  and  by  more  direct  and  palpable  appeals 
to  their  senses,  in  a  rich  display  of  tawdry  articles  calculated 
to  please  their  fancies,  the  Indians  proved  recreant  to  their 
plighted  faith  to  the  Colonies,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain— binding  themselves  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  the  rebels,  and  continue  in  his  Majesty's  service  until 
they  were  subdued. 

At  the  close  of  the  treaty,  each  Indian  was  presented  with  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  brass  kettle,t  a  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  scaiping- 
knife,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  bounty  upon  every  scalp  they  should  bring  in. 
"  Thus  richly  clad  and  equipped,  the  Indians  returned  to  their 
"  respective  homes,  after  an  absence  of  about*  two  weeks,  full 
«  of  the  fire  of  war,  and  anxious  to  encounter  their  (new-made) 


From  that  day  Thayendanegea  was  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  master- 
spirits of  the  motley  forces  employed  by  Great  Britain  in  her 
attempts  to  recover  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  to  annoy  the  other 
settlements  of  what  then  constituted  the  North-western  frontier. 
Whether  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  or  of  a  scouting-party, 
in  the  pitched  battle  or  the  foray,  this  crafty  and  dauntless 
chieftain  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  bravest,  of  those  who  were  engaged.  Combining 
with  the  native  hardihood  and  sagacity  of  his  race  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  of  civihzed  life, — in  acquiring  which,  he 
had  lost  nothing  of  his  activity  or  his  power  of  endurance — ^he 
became  the  most  formidable  border  foe  with  whom  the  Provin- 
cials had  to  contend,  and  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the  land. 
His  movements  were  at  once  so  secret  and  so  rapid,  that  he 
seemed  almost  to  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  ubiquity. 

The  first  of  his  hostile  demonstrations  within  the  Colony  of 
New- York  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  month  of  May 
preceding  the  interview  with  General   Herkimer ;   although 

*  LiferfMai7Jemlaon,written'in  1893. 

t  Tbe  brasB  keUlsa  received  at  Oswego  by  (he  Senecae,  (lo  which  Iribe  Mary  be- 
longed,) oa  theoccaiioQ  menlioned  in  (he  leit,  were  yel  in  use  in  tbat  nallon,  so  lata 
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from  the  senai-pacific  intercourse  mnintained  wilh  him  lor  seve- 
*ral  weeks  longer,  the  fact  was  not  then  certainly  Irnown.  The 
settlement  of  Cherry  Valley  was  commenced  in  1739;  and  in 
consequence  of  some  threatened  Indian  troubles,  a  detachment 
of  troops  had  been  stationed  there  as  early  as  1763.  Bnt  no 
military  works  were  erected,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  found  the  place  defenceless.  While  Brant 
was  collecting  his  warriors  at  Oghkwaga,  however,  the  inha- 
bitants bethought  themselves  of  the  necessity  of  defences.  But 
not  having  the  means  to  undertake  the  erection  of  any  formid- 
able work,  the  house  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell  was  selected 
as  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  eligibly  situated  for  military 
purposes.  A  rude  embankment  of  logs  and  earth  was  thrown 
up  around  this  building,  so  extended  in  its  dimensions  as  like- 
wise to  include  two  large  barns.  These  buildings  were  all 
strengthened,  and  provided  with  doors  and  window-shu  tiers 
bullet-proof.  Small  block-houses  were  also  erected  within 
the  enclosure  ;  andtothisplace,  in  moments  of  peril  and  alarm, 
the  inhabitants  fled  for  protection.  Martial  law  was  proclaim- 
ed, and  no  persons  were  allowed  either  to  enter  or  leave  the 
settlement  without  permission. 

Toward  the  close  of  May,  and  soon  after  these  precautionary 
measures  haS  been  executed,  Brant  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  descent  upon  the  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
killing,  or  making  captive,  the  principal  inhabitants,  especially 
the  vigilant  members  of  the  Committee.  It  has  been  stated  in 
a  former  page,  that  among  the  precautionary  measures  adopted 
the  preceding  year,  the  exempts  from  military  duty  had  orga- 
nized themselves  into  a  volunteer  company.  The  martial  fever 
of  course  descended  from  sire  to  son  ;  and  as  the  population 
had  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  distant  set- 
tlers for  safety,  a  goodly  number  of  boys  were  collected,  who 
formed  a  corps  of  cadets,  with  no  better  armor  than  wooden 
swords  and  guns.  These  juvenile  soldiere  happened  to  be 
parading  upon  the  esplanade  in  front  of  Colonel  Campbell's 
house  at  the  very  hour,  one  bright  sunny  morning,  when 
Brant  and  his  party  of  warriors,  who  had  secretly  arrived  from 
Ctehkwaga,  were  reconnoilering  the  post  under  shelter  of  a 
tangled  thicket  skirting  the  brow  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  distant. 
His   vision    being  somewhat  obstructed  by  the   interce^ptinjf 
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shrubbery,  the  chief  mistook  the  lads  for  bona  fde  soldiers. 
Observing  the  semblance  of  a  fortificalion  before  described, 
Captain  Brant  moved  his  party  to  a  convenient  Inrking-place 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Mohawk  river,  and  there  lay  in 
ambush  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  information  as  might 
chance  to  come  in  his  way.  A  short  distance  from  wliere  the 
chief  lay  ensconced  behind  a  large  rock,  "  the  road  wound 
along  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  overhanging  a  rocky  glen  of 
one  hundred  and  fifiy  feet  deep.  This  chasm  was  shaded  by 
evergreens,  and  the  whole  scene  was  shadowy  and  almost 
"  dark,  even  at  mid-day.  The  wildness  of  the  place  was  in- 
creased hy  the  dashing  of  a  mounlain-torrent  into  the  gloomy 
abyss,  called,  by  the  Indians,  the  falls  of  Tekaharawa."* 
It  chanced,  that  on  the  morning  of  tliat  day,  Lieutenant 
Wormwood,  a  promising  young  officer  from  Palatine,  of  an 
opulent  family,  had  been  despatched  to  Cherry  Valley,  with  in- 
formation to  tlie  authorities  that  a  detachment  from  Colonel 
Klock's  regiment  of  militia  was  to  march  to  their  defence  on 
the  following  day.  It  was  toward  evening  that  Lieut.  Worm- 
wood started  on  his  return  to  the  Moha-wk,  accompanied  by 
the  bearer  of  some  despatches,  named  Peler  Sitz.  As  he  mounted 
his  horse  in  the  village,  he  threw  down  his  portmanteau,  re- 
marking that  he  needed  not  to  take  it,  as  he  should  return  on 
the  next  morning  with  his  company.  He  was  well-mounted, 
and  richly  dressed  "in  a  suit  of  ash-colored  velvet,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  during  his  stay;"  and  many  persons 
remained  at  the  door,  looking  at  the  noble  bearing  of  the  young 
patriot,  until  he  disappeared  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tekaharawa.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
clalteringof  hoofs  died  away  upon  their  ears,  before  a  discharge 
of  musketry  resounded  from  the  glen — the  startling  report  being 
speedily  followed  by  the  soldier's  horse,  returning  at  full  speed, 
the  saddle  crimsoned  with  blood.  Suspicionsof  the  most  pain- 
ful description  at  once  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  a  party  was  immediately  despatched  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances. They  returned  without  success  that  night,  but 
on  the  following  morning  the  body  of  Wormwood  was  found 
behind  the  rock  heretofore  described,  scalped  and  lifeless.     It 

*  AnnalB  of  Trjon  Coaatf. 
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afterwaid  appeared,  that  as  Wormwood  and  Sitz  approached 
the  rock,  they  were  hailed,  but  instead  of  answering,  they  put 
spurs  to  their  horses  and  endeavored  to  pass.  Bein^  fired  upon, 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  fell  wonndetl,  as  did  the  horse  of  Sitz. 
The  Indians  rnshad  forth  from  their  ambuscade,  and  Sitz  was 
made  prisoner  ;  while  the  gallant  officer  was  scalped  by  Brant's 
own  hand.  The  chief  is  said  to  have  lamented  the  death  of 
this  young  man.  They  were  not  only  acquaintances,  but 
friends ;  and  he  had  been  fired  upon  under  the  supirosition  that 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  Continental  army.*  The  despatches 
carried  by  Sitz  were  double,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  destroy  the  genuine,  and  deliver 
the  delusive  papers  to  his  savage  captors.  Deceived  thereby 
as  to  the  real  strength  at  Cherry  Valley,  Brant  retired  without 
committing  any  farther  act  of  hostility.  Coionel  Klock  arrived 
at  Cherry  Vailfsy  on  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by 
the  afflicted  father  of  the  slaughtefed  officer,  who  was  mourned 
and  wept  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Another  coincident  event,  forming  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  present  chapter,  was  the  tragic  death  of  (he  great  Sliawa- 
nese  chief,  Comslock,  with  his  gallant  son,  ElUnipsico  ;  both  of 
whom  will  be- remembered  as  among  the  brave  Indian  leaders 
at  the  battle  of  the  Kanhawa,  the  last  action  of  the  Cresap  war, 
in  1774;  and  both  of  whom  were  now  as  basely  murdered  by 
white  men,  as  were  the  family  of  Logan.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  foul  transaction  were  these :— Cornstock,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  warriors  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  his  subsequent  treaty 
of  peace  with  Lord  Dunmore,  had  become  sincer^y  and  truly 
the  friend  of  the  Colonics ;  and  while  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west, generally,  were  preparingto  takeup  arms  with  the  English, 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  his  own  nation  from 
any  participation  in  the  contest.  But  the  influence  of  the  Bri- 
tish agents,  and  the  example  of  the  surrounding  Indian  nations, 
were  so  powerful  upon  the  minds  of  the  Shawanese,  that  Corn- 
stock  perceived  his  pacific  efforts  were  likely  to  prove  futile. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  repaired  to  the  fort  which  had  been 
erected  at  Point  Pleasant  after  the  battle  of  the  Kanhawa,  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  officer  in  command— Captain  Ar- 

•  Annalg  of  Ttyon  County. 
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buckle— and  take  his  advice.  He  was  accompanied  on  this 
mission  by  a  young  Delaware  chief  named  Redhawk,  who  had 
also  fought  by  his  side  in  the  Cresap  war.  Having  made  a  full 
developeinent  of  the  state  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  North-west, 
and  frankly  admitted  that,  from  the  causes  already  indicated, 
he  should  be  unable  to  prevent  the  Shawanese  from  taking  up 
the  hatchet  In  the  cause  of  the  Crown,  the  commander  of  the 
fort  deemed  it  expedient  to  detain  the  old  chief,  with  his  Dela- 
ware companion,  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their 
people.  Nor  did  they  remain  unwillingly— J ittle  anticipating 
the  fate  that  awaited  them^and  giving  all  the  information  re- 
specting the  Indians  and  their  country,  that  could  be  desired  by 
the  Americans. 

Uneasy  at  the  protracted  absence  of  his  father,  Ellinipsico, 
his  son,  went  in  pursuit,  and  traced  him  to  the  fort,  where  they 
had  an  affectionate  meeting.  Unfortunately,  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  young  warrior  at  Point  Pleasant,  two  while  men 
having  crossed  the  Kanhawa  on  a  hunting  expedition,  were 
fired  upon  by  some  straggling  Indians,  and  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Gilmore,  was  killed.  The  other  escaped.  No  sooner 
was  the  event  of  Gilmore's  death  known,  than  the  cry  of  re- 
venge was  raised,  and  a  parly  of  ruffians  assembled,  under  the 
command  of  a.  Captain  Hail — not  to  pursue  and  ptmish  the 
perpetrators  of  the  murder — but  to  fall  upon  the  friendly  and 
peaceable  Indians  in  the  fort.  Arming  themselves,  and  cockiniT 
their  rifles,  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  little  garrison,  menac- 
ing death  to  any  or  all  who  should  oppose  their  nefarious  de- 
signs, Sonjp  friend  of  the  hostage-chiefs  attempted  to  apprise 
them  in  advance  of  the  approaching  danger ;  but  the  savage 
mob  were  probably  too  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  messenger 
to  allow  of  their  escape.  At  the  sound  of  the  clamor  without, 
Ellinipsico  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  agitated.  Not  so  the 
veteran  Cornstbck.  He  had  too  often  grappled  with  death  on 
the  war-path  to  fear  his  approaches  now.  Perceiving  the  emo- 
tion of  his  son,  he  calmly  observed : — "  My  son,  the  Great 
"  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we  should  die  together,  and  has  sent 
"  f/ou  to  that  end.  It  is  his  will,  and  let  ws  submit."  The 
infuriated  mob  had  now  gained  the  apartment  of  the  victims ; 
Cornsiock  fell,  perforated  with  seven  bullets,  and  died  without 
a  struggle.     The  son,  after  the  exhortation  of  his  father,  met 
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his  fate  with  composure,  and  was  shot  on  tlie  seat  upon  which 
he  was  sittinff.  Red-hawk,  the  youno;  Delaware,  died  with 
less  fortitude.  He  hid  hiniseif  away,  but  was  discovered  and 
slain.  Another  friendly  Indian,  in  the  fort  at  the  time,  was 
likewise  killed,  and  his  body  mangled  by  the  barbarians  in  a 
manner  tliat  wonld  have  disgraced  savages  of  any  otJier  com- 
plexion. "Thas,"  says  an  Indian  Chronicler,*  "perished the 
"  mighty  Cornstock,  sachem  of  the  Shawanese,  and  king  ol 
"the Northern  confederacy,  in  1774— a  chief  remarkable  for 
"  many  great  and  good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all 
"  times  the  friend  of  white  men,  as  he  was  ever  the  advocate 
'■of  honorable  peace,  But  when  his  country's  wrongs  sura- 
"  moned  him  to  the  battle,  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war, 
"  and  made  his  enemies  feel  the  weight  of  his  arm.  His  noble 
"  bearing,  his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the 
"  Colonies,  his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  frontier  of  Virginia  from 
"  desolation  and  death,  all  conspired  to  win  for  hirn  the  esteem 
"  and  respect  of  others ;  while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  man- 
"  ner  of  his  death  caused  a  deep  and  lasting  feehng  of  regret 
"  to  pervnde  ihe  bosoms,  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
"  his  nation,  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  toivard  his 
"  inhuman  murderers." 

It  argues  a  sad  deficiency  of  military  discipline,  that  such  a 
foul  transaction  could  have  occurred  at  any  regularly  establish- 
ed post.  The  command  of  Arbuckle,  however,  must  have 
been  small,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  outrage,  but  sallied  forth,  in  company  with  ano- 
other  captain,  named  Stuart,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
ruffians,  and  preventing  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  But 
all  remonstrance  was  vain.  The  enraged  assailants,  pale,  and 
quivering  with  fury,  presented  their  rifles  to  the  breasts  of  those 
ofiicers,  thr&ateiiing  them  with  instant  death  if  they  stood  in 
their  way.  It  has  been  said  that  Cornstock  felt  a  presentiment 
of  his  death  on  the  morning  of  its  occurrence.  A  council  had 
been  summoned  for  the  consideralion  of  some  business  of  im- 
portance, connected,  probably,  with  Indian  affairs,  since  the  old 
chief  bore  a  part  in  the  deliberations.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
his  speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion,  he  said,  with  emphasis, 

15       *  Withera's  Indian  Chronicles,  aa  quolcd  by  Drake. 
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to  the  council :— "  Wh^tt  I  was  young,  every  time  I  went  to 
«  war,  I  thought  it  likely  that  /might  return  no  more  ;  but 
"  I  still  lived ;  I  am  now  in  your  hands ;  you  may  kill  me  if 
'•you  choose.  lean  die  but  once,  and  it  is  alike  to  me  who- 
"  ther  I  die  nou)  or  at  another  time.'" 

The  Indian  biography  of  out  country  supplies  but  few  addi- 
tional facts  concerning  the  lite  of  this  brave  and  just  man.  He 
had  a  son,  linown  among  the  »hitfs  as  The  Wolf,  whose  name 
was  somewhat  conspicuously  associated  with  the  earlier  events 
of  llie  Revolution.  The  Wolf,  with  throe  others,  was  a  hostage 
at  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  at  the  Ume  of  Lord  Dunmore's  em- 
barkation on  board  of  the  British  fleet.  After  the  escape  of  his 
Lordship,  he  solicited  and  obtained  an  interview  with  The 
Wolf  and  his  associates  on  board  of  his  ship  ;  daring  which  he 
explained  to  them  the  causes  of  his  flight,  and  urged  them  to 
floe  also,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  fury  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. Adopting  this  counsel,  they  took  to  the  woods  on  re- 
turning to  the  shore.  The  night  following  came  on  excessive- 
ly dark.  One  of  The  Wolf's  companions  separated  from  his 
fellows,  and  was  lost.  The  others  soon  afterward  returned  to 
Williamsburgh.  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  inhabit- 
tants.  What  farther  befel  The  Wolf,  or  the  house  of  Cornstock, 
is  not  known. 

•  Doddridge's  Indian  Wnm,  pp.  83S— BdlX 
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Brilish  preparaliona  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war— Indications  at  the  North— DouU- 
ful  positmn  and  conduct  of  General  Howe— EmbarraBsin"  to  the  Americans— In- 
lerceplcd  correspondence— General  Howe  sails  to  the  Chesapeake— Enters  PhLla- 
ctelphia  in  tnumnh-Butgojne  approaches  from  the  North— Indian  policy— Sir 
Guy  Carleton-^False  estimates  of  the  strenslli  of  Ticondero«a— Burgoyne  irrives 
at  Crown  Point- Feasts  the  Indians— InVesla  Ticonderoga— Carnea  the  ont- 
works— Fortifies  Sugar  Hill-^The  fortress  evacoated  by  St.  Clair-Retreatorilie 
Americnns-Baltles  near  Skenesborongh  and  at  Fort  Ann-Burgoyne  enters  the 
^lley  of  Ihe  Hndaon- Schuyler,  without  means,  retreats  from  Wl  Edward— 
Terror  ofthe  people— Cruellies  of  the  Indians-Story  of  Miss  MKIrea- General 
flight  ofthe  popiilalion-Mrs.  Ann  Eliia  Bleecker— Heroism  of  Mrs.  Schuyler— 
Attempted  assassination  of  General  Schujler.  ' 

Having  failed  in  their  efforts  to  extinguish  the  rebellion  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  the  government  of  the  parent  country 
resolved  to  put  forth  stiil  greater  energies  during  the  present. 
For  this  purpose  a  powerful  force  was  organized  in  Canada, 
the  command  of  which  was  transferred  from  Sir  Guy  Carle^ 
ton— the  ablest  British  General,  by  the  way,  at  that  time  or 
subsequently  in  America— and  conferred  upon  General  Bur- 
goyne— an  officer,  also,  of  unquestioned  merit— whose  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  thirst  for  military  glory  could  not  be  exceeded. 
It  was  the  lum  of  this  Northern  army  to  open  a  communication 
between  Canada  and  New- York— thus  cutting  off  New-Eng- 
land, which  the  ministry  justly  considered  the  hot-bed  of  the 
Hfivolntion,  from  all  communication  with  the  Middle  Slates; 
while  Sir  William  Howe,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men,  was  to 
withdraw  from  New  Jersey,  and  move  round  simultaneously 
to  the  Chesapeake,  and  take  possession  of  the  Middle  Stales ; 
and  thus,  as  it  was  hoped,  compel  the  whole  to  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

Doubts,  however,  for  several  months  hung  over  the  intentions 
of  the  enemy,  whose  designs  were  so  skilfully  veiled  as  for  a 
long  lime  almost  to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  the  Americans. 
The  retreat  of  Carleton  from  Lake  Champlain,  the  preceding 
Autumn,  even  after  the  lake  was  in  his  power  and  Crown 
Point  in  his,  possession,  suggested  a  doubt  whether  a  serious 
invasion  was  meditated  from  that  quarter.  On  the  contrary, 
the  impression  was  general  that  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne 
was  destined  against  Boston ;  and  that  Sir  William  Howe,  whose 
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movements  in  New  Jersey  were  enigmatical  to  ■perplexity,  was 
to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  re-subjugate  New  England.  The 
British  government  itself,  as  it  is  believed,  contributed  to  the 
distciictions  of  Congress  and  the  American  commander,  by 
causing  reports  to  be  circulated  that  Boston  was  to  be  the  next 
point  of  attaclc.  Artliur  Lee,  being  then  in  Bordeaux,  was 
thus  confidentially  advised,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating such  supposed  intention  to  the  Secret  Committee  of 
Congress,  who  in  turn  gave  the  lilse  information  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  also  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
The  consequence  of  these  distractions  was  unfortunate  for 
the  Americans.  Less  attention  was  paid  to  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  ttie  North  than  otherwise  would  have  been  given ; 
while  Massachusetts,  apprehending  that  all  her  strei^tli  would 
be  required  for  her  own  defence,  set  about  raising  troops  for 
her  own  protection,  at  the  expense  of  the  main  army,  from 
which  its  quota  of  recruits  was  withheld.* 

Before  the  close  of  June,  however,  the  designs  ol  the  enemy 
in  regard  to  the  North  became  obvious.  A  person  from  Cana- 
da, arrested  as  a  spy,  and  brought  before  General  Schuyler, 
stated- on  his  examination,  "that  the  British  forces  were  ap- 
"proaching  St.  Johns,  and  were  to  advance  thrcugh  Lake 
"  Champlain  under  General  Burgoyiie ;  and  also  tiiat  a  detach- 
"  ment  of  British  troops,  Canadians  and  Indians,  was  to  pene- 
"  trate  the  country  by  the  way  of  Oswego  and  the  Valley  of  the 
"  Mohawk.  He  added  liiany  particulars,  respecting  the  strength 
"and  arrangements  of  the  British  army,  which  turned  out  in 
« the  end  to  be  nearly  accurate,  but  of  which  no  intelligence 
"  had  before  been  obtained,  or  by  many  anticipated."  t 

The  movements  of  General  Hnwe  were  still  equivocal,  even 
after  Burgoyne  had  commenced  his  descent  upon  the  North-— 
thus  adding  to  the  embarrassments  of  Washington.  And  in 
order  the  more  certainly  to  mislead  the  American  commander 
as  to  his  real  intentions.  General  Howe  wrote  a  feigned  des- 
patch to  Burgoyne,  on  the  subject  of  ascending  the  Hudson  to 
join  "him,  the  bearer  of  which  fell  purposely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  while  pretending  to  be  on  his  way  to  Canada. 
Unable,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  such  might  not  be  his 

•  Leilers  of  Waslungton,  during  the  months  of  Miv,  June,  and  July,  177T, 
t  Spuka— Noto  in  Ijfe  and  Cor.  of  Waahiugton,  vol  Lv. 
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design,  (although  the  intercepted  despatch  was  regarded -with 
strong  suspicion,)  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  not 
be  the  purpose  of  Howe  to  pass  round  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
thence  strike  at  Philadelphia,  the  Anierican  General  was  com- 
peiled  to  remain  inaciively  watching  his  motions,  strengtheninp, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  his  positions  in 
the  highlands— without  being  able  to  detach  any  large  number 
of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  General  Schuyler,  then  command- 
ing (he  Northern  Departmenf.  And  even  after  General  Howe 
had  embarked  his  troops  and  dropped  down  to  Sandy  Hook — 
having  evacuated  New  Jersey  on  the  30th  of  June"— Wasfiing- 
toii  was  still  in  doubt  whether  it  might  not  yet  be  his  intention 
to  return  with  the  tide,  and  pass  up  the  river  in  the  night.t 
Such,  however,  was  n^part  of  the  plan  of  the  British  com- 
mander. His  destinatioti,  on  leaving  the  harbor  of  New- York, 
was  the  Chesapeake  and  Philadelphia;  and  the  latter  branch 
of  the  campaign  indicated  in  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter, 
was  so  far  successful,  that  after  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
forces  of  General  Washington,  commencing  at  Brandywine 
and  ending  at  Germantown,  General  Howe  look  possession  of, 
and  established  himself  in,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  II  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  Ihe  sound  religious  views  of  Washington,  Ihat  lie 
was  a  film  believer  in  the  immediate  inlerpositiona  of  Providence  in  directin"  and 
controlling  liie  affairs  oC  men,  Hia  letters  abound  in  passages  that  might  be  tiled, 
ehoiving  Ilia  quickness  lo  diacein  the  finger  of  Providence,  and  his  readin*^  to  maka 
the  acknowledgment.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  departure  from  New  Jersey  by  Genc- 
tal  Hovyre,  he  says :— "  The  evacuation  of  Jersey  at  Ibis  time  seems  lo  be  a  peeuliai 
mark  of  Providence,  as  the  inhabitants  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  iheir  har- 
vests of  hay  and  grain,  Ihe  latter  of  which  would  in  all  probalrilily  have  undf  tgone 
the  same  fate  with  many  farm-houses,  had  it  been  ripe  enough  to  take  die."— Letter 
»/  Waikiiiglim  Jo  Jtfoj.  Gen.  Jrmjlroiiy,  July  4,  J777. 

f  "If we  were  certain  Gen.  Burgoyne  were  approaching  Ticonderoga  with  hi> 
whole  array,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  concluding  that  it  is  in  consequence 
(rfa  preconcerted  plan  with  Gen.  Howe,  and  that  the  loiter  is  lo  co-operate  with  him 
by  pushing  his  whole  forte  up  the  North  Uiver,  and  aiming  a  stroke  in  the  first  in- 
stance  and  immediately  at  the  Highlands."— ieWer  0/  Washisgtoa  lo  the  Presidmt  0/ 
CongTtss,  Jids  3.  Again,  in  several  suocBssive  letters,  after  the  embarkalion  of 
General  Howe's  army  from  Staten  Island,  Washington  spoke  of  the  peiplonily  in 
which  he  was  kept  by  the  shifting  monreuvres  of  the  fleet  On  the  iM  of  July  he 
wrole— "I  cannot  give  you  any  certain  account  of  General  Howe's  operations.  Hib 
conductispuralingand  embarrassing  beyond  measure;  so  are  the  informations  which 
I  get.  At  one  time  the  ships  are  standing  up  toward  the  North  River ;  in  a  little 
while  they  are  going  up  the  Sound  ;  and  in  one  hour  after,  they  are  going  out  of  the 
Hook."-.if((er  (0  General  Schnyter.  The  fleet  actually  sailed  for  the  Capes  of  Vit. 
ginia  on  the  SSd  of  July. 
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Bat  a  far  ditFerent  fortune  attended  the  arms  of  Bura:oyne. 
The  regular  troops  of  his  command,  English  and  German, 
amonnted  to  above  seven  thousand  men,  added  to  which  were 
large  numbers  of  American  and  Canadian  loyalists,  together 
with  many  hundred  Indians ;  a  species  of  force,  which,  it  has 
been  held  by  British  historians,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  reluctant 
to  employ,  while  General  Burgoyne,  it  has  been  alleged,  enter- 
tained no  such  scruples.  It  has  ever  been  claimed  as  a  virtue 
on  the  part  of  Carleton,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  his  hu- 
manity, that,  rather  than  employ  the  Indians,  he  submitted  to 
the  injustice  of  having  the  command  of  this  expedition,  pro- 
perly belonging  lo  him,  conferred  upon  an  officer  who  was  not 
entitled  to  lead  the  enterprise.  It  is  perhaps  true,  from  his 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  India*  character,  that  lie  had 
formed  such  an  estimate  of  their  services  as  to  render  him 
somewhat  less  sanguine  than  others  as  to  their  value.  His  ex- 
perience could  not  but  have  taught  him  the  extent  of  their 
inutility  in  war,  the  capriciousness  of  their  character,  their  in- 
tractahleness  and.  inconstancy.  He  must  have  known  that 
their  ideas  of  war  were  totally  different  from  those  of  civilized 
nations-,  by  reason  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  ferocity, 
and  the  incredible  examples  of  passive  valor  which  they  some- 
times afford  in  cases  adapted  to  their  own  opinions,  they  were 
nevertheless  utterly  regardless  of,  and  looked  witli  contempt 
iipon,  those  beUigerent  usages  which  are  considered  as  honora- 
ble, generous,  and  fair  in  the  modern  service  of  civilized  men. 
He  could  not  liave  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  object 
and  design  of  most  of  the  wars  in  which  the  Indians  engage, 
are  not  so  much  to  conquer  by  manly  and  open  battle,  as  to 
murder  and  destroy  after  their  own  peculiar  fashion.  In  one 
word,  that  accomplished  officer  very  well  knew  the  services  of 
the  Indians  to  be  uncertain;  their  rapacity  to  be  insatiable; 
their  faith  at  all  times  doubtful ;  and  their  action  cruel  to  har- 
fearity.  Still,  as  we  have  already  shown  beyond  contradiction, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  court  the  alliance  and  obtain  the  ser- 
Tices  of  Brant  and  his  Mohawks,  on  their  descent  to  Montreal 
in  1775.  The  commendations,  therefore,  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  Sir  Guy  Carleton  upon  this  subject,  at  the  expense 
of  Burgoyne,  were  as  undeserved  by  the  one  as  unjust  toward 
the  other.     True,  the  march  of  Burgoyne  was  tracked  with 
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blood,  which  a  high-souled  officer  should  scorn  in  such  man- 
ner to  shed ;"  but  the  footeteps  of  Carleton  might  have  been 
equally  sanguine  had  the  command  been  entrusted  to  him. 

Never,  probably,  at  the  time,  had  there  been  an  army  of 
equal  numbers  better  appointed  than  that  of  Burgoyne.  The 
train  of  brass  artillery,  in  particular,  was  perhaps  the  finest  thM 
had  ever  been  allotted  to  an  army  not  far  exceeding  the  present 
in  numerical  strength,  and  for  a  lime  victory  seemed  to  perch 
upon  his  ensigns. 

General  Carleton,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  made  himseH 
master  of  Lake  Charaplain,  and  the  fortifications  at  Crown 
Point  the  Autumn  before.  The  first  object  for  attack  piesent- 
mg  itself  to  General  Burgoyne,  therefore,  was  Ticonderoga— 
situated  in  the  mountain  gap  through  which  the  waters  of 
Lake  George  fill  info  Lake  Champlain.  This  fortress  was 
then  in  command  of  General  St.  Clair,  and  was  sTipposed  by 
the  Americans  to  be  a  post  of  great  security.  The  principal 
fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  standing  in  frowning  and 
rugged  strength,  was  situated  on  an  angle  of  land  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water  filled  with  rocks.  A  great  part 
of  the  south  side  was  covered  by  a  deep  morass;  and  where 
that  failed,  in  the  north-west  quarter,  the  old  French  lines 
served  as  a  defence.  These  lines  had  been  strengthened  by 
additional  works  and  a  block-bouse.  The  Americans  liad 
other  defences  and  block-houses  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George, 
together  with  two  new  block-houses  and  some  other  works  to 
the  right  of  the  French  lines.  Still  greater  pains  had  been 
Uken  in  fortifying  the  high  circular  hill  on  the  eastern  shore 
oi  the  inlet  opposite,  known  as  Mount  Independence.  On  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  which  is  table-land,  the  Americans 
had  erected  a  star-fort,  enclosing  a  large  square  of  barracks, 
well  fortified,  and  supplied  with  artillery.  The  foot  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  west  side  projecting  into  the  water,  was 
strongly  entrenched  to  its  edge,  and  the  entrenchment  lined 

•  It  \a  but  juitto  this  gallant  but  unfortunate  officer,  however,  to  slate,  that  he 
did  ali  in  his  power  to  reatrain  the  excesses  and  barbarities  of  the  Indians.  At  rhe 
oouncil  and  war-feaat,  which  he  gave  them  near  Crown  Point,  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
plaiti  to  them  the  laws  of  civLliied  war  i  and  charged  them  that  they  must  only  kiB 
those  opposing  them  inarms;  thai  old  rnen,  women,  children,  and  prisoners,  must 
be  held  iacrad  from  the  krufe  or  hatchet,  even  in  the  heal  <rf  battle.    But  it  did  no 
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with  heavy  artillery.  These  lower  works  were  sustained  and 
covered  by  a  battery,  about  half-way  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  wore  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  inlet,  which  had 
been  constructed  at  great  labor  and  expense.*  These,  and 
other  works  of  defence,  had  been  judged  sufficient  to  render 
the  post  secure.  The  Commander-in-chief  himself,  although 
indeed  the  works  had  not  fallen  under  his  own  inspection,  had 
formed  a  veiy  erroneous  opinion  of  their  strength,  or  perhaps, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  defensibility  of  the  works.f  Such,  in  fact,  was 
his  confidence  in  the  post,  that  'the  idea  of  its  loss  seems  from 
his  correspondence  scarce  to  have  entered  his  mind. 

But  in  all  their  labors,  the  American  enginesrs  had  overlooked 
the  high  peak,  or  mountain,  called  Sugar  Hill,  situated  south 
of  the  bridge,  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
waters  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.  Originally  it  had 
been  supposed,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  the  crest  of  Sugar 
Hiil  was  not  only  inaccessible,  but  too  distant  to  be  of  any 
avail  in  covering  the  main  fortress.  This  opinion  was  an  er- 
ror, to  which  the  attention  of  the  oiiicers  had  been  called  the 
preceding  year  by  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  then  Adjutant- 
General  for  the  Northern  Department.  When  Colonel  Truni- 
bull  made  the  suggestion,  he  was  laughed  at  by  the  mess ;  but 
he  soon  proved  tlie  greater  accuracy  of  his  own  vision,  by 
throwing  a  cannon  shot  to  the  summit ;  and  subsequently 
clambered  up  to  the  top,  accompanied  by  Colonels  Wayne  and 
Arnold.]:  It  was  a  criminal  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  oversight  was  not  at  once  corrected,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  work  upon  that  point,  which  would  have  com- 
manded the  whole  post. 

•  I^ndon  Universal  Magaane,  April,  178S. 

\  "  !  am  pleasod  to  find,  by  your  letter  to  Congress,  that  a  strong  supply  of  pro- 
riaions  has  been  thimi'n  into  Ticooderoga.  Since  that  ia  the  case,  I  see  no  reaflon 
for  apprehending  that  it  can  possibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  a  short  lime, 
even  were  Ihey  to  bring  their  whole  force  to  a  point ;  but  if  they  have  divided  it  to 
makelhediflerent  attacks  that  you  mention.  General  St  Clair  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  an  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  defensive;  and  should  he  not  be  quite  success- 
ful, be  may  damage  tli^n  so  considerably,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  allaclt  him  in 
his  works  ;  to  which,  I  dare  aay,  he  will  always  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  accidcnL'' — 
Later  of  Waskingtoa  to  Gtneral  SehvA/lci;  July  3,  1777. 

J  Conversationsof  the  author  with  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  and  also  lua  unpuh- 
Uuhe^  msmoiiE,  to  which  the  aullioT  has  had  access. 
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General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Crown  Point  on  the  21st  of 
June ;  and  after  meeting  and  feasting  the  Indians,  and  attempt- 
ing to  instruct  them  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  civilized  war, 
and  making  other  necessary  preparations — not  forgetting  to  send 
forth  a  manifesto  which  he  supposed  would  spread  terror 
through  the  Northern  Colonies— he  advanced  with  great  cau- 
tion to  the  investment  of  Ticonderoga,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  July.  Most  unaccountably,  the  Americans  immediately 
abandoned  all  their  works  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George — set- 
ting fire  to  the  block-houses  and  saw-mills  ;  and  without  sally 
or  other  interruption,  permitted  the  enemy,  under  Major  Gene- 
ral Phillips,  to  take  possession  of  the  very  advantageous  post 
of  Mount  Hope,  which,  besides  commanding  their  lines  in  a 
dangerous  degree,  totally  cut  off  their  communication  with 
Lake  George.  The  only  excuse  for  such,  an  early  abandon- 
ment of  this  important  point,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  General 
Si.  Clair  had  not  force  enough  to  man  all  his  defences. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
British  commander,  was  the  unoccupied  point  of  Sugar  Hill.  It 
was  forthwith  examined,  and  its  advantages  were  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  immediate  diEpositions  were  made  ior  its  occupation. 
A  winding  road  was  cut  to  its  summit,  a  battery  commenced, 
and  cannon  to  serve  it  transported  thither.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, finding  himself  invested  on  all  sides,  and  batteries 
ready  to  be  opened  upon  him  not  only  from  aronnd,  but  above, 
and  having,  moreover,  not  half  troopsenough  to  man  hisworks— 
St.  Clair  hastily  convened  a  council  of  war  on  the  5th  of  July, 
and  an  evacuation  was  unanimously  decided  upon  as  tlie  only 
alternative  for  the  emergency." 

*  "Thfi  evacuation  of  Ticondetoga  and  Mount  Independence  is  an  evtnt  of 
chagrin  and  surprise,  not  approiiendtd  nor  within  (he  compasa  of  my  reasoning.  I 
know  not  upn  what  principle  it  was  founded,  and  I  should  suppose  it  still  mors 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  garrison  amounted  to  live  thousand  men,  in  high 
Bpirits,  heallhj-,  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  the  Eastern  mi- 
Utia  marching  to  th«r  succor,  as  yoii  mentionei!  in  your  lellerof  the  9lh  to  the 
Conndl  of  Safety  of  New-YMk."— Ztfier  0/  Washingtm  to  Central  Schvylir,  July 
15, 1777.  The  trulh,  however,  is,  that  ihe  actual  force  and  condition  of  St.  Clair'a 
anny  had  been  universally  over-esli mated — as  well  by  the  officers  at  a  distance  as 
J>y  the  public.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  upon  that  post ;  and  when  the 
news  of  (he  retreat  went  abroad,  the  disappointment  was  eitreme ;  and  the  loud 
Ttdce of  complaint  and  censure,  against  the  unfortunate  General,  waa  reiterated  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.    But,  notwithstanding  (he  "chagrin"  and 
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Following  up  such  a  promising  advantage,  the- British  com- 
mander pushed  forward  upon  the  retiring  array,  with  such  a 
degree  of  vigor  that  the  retreat  became  almost  a  rout-  The 
Americans,  however,  made  a  stand  between  Skenesborough  and 
Fort  Anne  in  a  well- con  tested  battle ;  but  after  much  hard 
fighting,  were  again  compelled  to  retreat.  Another  engagement 
ensued  at  Fort  Anne,  with  a  like  result ;  and  the  victorious 
Briton  entered  the  valley  of  the  Hudson;  and  took  possession  of 
Fort  Edward,  which,  weak  and  unprovided,  had  likewise  been 
evacuated  on  his  approach  by  General  Schuyler. 

These  movements  by  the  British  commander  had  been  made 
with  equal  vigor  and  celerity ;  and  such  was  the  confusion  of 
the  Americans  in  their  flight,  that  no  advices  of  the  disaster 
were  forwarded  by  express  to  General  Schuyler,  to  prepare  him 
for  the  approach  of  the  victors.  Indeed,  that  officer  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  several  days  without  intelligence  from  St.  Clan 
of  any  description,  excepting  some  vague  ftyii^  rumors  of  the 
evacuation.*  During  this  suspense.  General  Schuyler  wrote  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  upon  the  subjecl,  who,  in  turn,  ex- 
pressed his  amazement  at  the  mystery  which  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  afEiirs  of  the  fortress.  At  one  moment  Washington 
was  led  to  believe  that  St.  Clair  and  the  whole  garrison  had 
been  made  prisoners,  and  at  another  that  the  rumor  of  the 
evacuation  was  wholly  untrue ;  and  that  the  silence,  for  which 
it  baffled  conjecture  to  account,  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Americans  were  shut  np  in  their  Works.t  But  this 
doubt  did  not  contiime  long.  Notwithstanding  that  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  was  repulsed  at  Fort  Aune,  Colonel  Long,  who 
was  in  command  of  that  post,  immediately  evacuated  it.  con- 
trary to  the  express  orders  of  General  Schnyler ;  and  Schuyler 

■*  Burpriee,"  so  keenly  filt  by  the  Commandcr-in-cliief  ol  tlic  foss  of  this  imprlanl 
post,  his  strong  sense  of  justice  interposed  to  sliield  tlic  iinrorlunnlG  cominander 
from  condwnnation  unlieurd.  He  wrote  to  Geneml  Scliiiylcr  on  tlio  18lh  of  July, 
tbax  Cieneral  St.  Cliiir  owed  it  to  liimsclf  to  insist  upon  an  opportunity  of  giving  his 
reasons  for  evacuating  Ticonileroga,  but  heat  Ihe  sarnG  time  said— "I  will  not  con- 
demn, or  even  pass  censure  upon,  an  officer  unheard."  Time,  however,  proved  that 
hehad  acted  the  part  oT  a  judicious  and  sliiirHl  officer;  but  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  was  so  great,  oauaed  by  chagrm  on  the  one  liand  and  alarm  on  the  otiicr, 
that  all  eyes  were  blind,  and  all  ears  deaf,  to  the  Iruo  reasons  of  the  case,  and  even  bi 
the  palliating  circumstances." — Sjiorts'j  Lift  ef  Gont)tnitur  Jihreis. 

*  Letter  from  General  Schuyler  to  General  Washmglon,  July  9, 1777. 

t  Letter  from  General  Washington  in  reply. 
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himself,  at  the  head  of  oni-y  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, "  without  provision,  with  Httle  ammunition,  not  above 
"  five  rounds  to  a  man^  having  neither  balls,  nor  lead  to  make 
"any— and  the  country  in  the  deepest  consternation,"*  was 
obliged  also  to  fall  back  in  the  direction  of  Albany.  The  blow 
was  a  severe  one ;  but  the  Commander-in-chief  possessed  a 
soul  equal  to  every  crisis.  No  undue  elevation  of  spirit  fol- 
lowed his  successes ;  neither  did  the  clouds  of  adverse  fortune, 
so  frequently  darkening  the  prospect  of  the  American  arms, 
sink  him  into  despondency.t  Indeed,  each  succeeding  calami- 
ty was  but  another  test  of  his  moral  greatness,  for  he  rose  above 
them  all. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  terror  which  these 
events  diffused  among  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Northern 
New- York,  but  of  the  New  England  States.  The  consterna- 
tion was,  moreover,  increased  by  the  reported  murders  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  savages — since  all  the  efforts  of  General  Burgoyne 
todissuadethem  from  the  perpetration  of  their  cruel  enormities 
were  ineffectual.  Restrain  them  he  could  not ;  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  British  writers  of  that  day,  that  the  friends  of  the 
Koyal  cause,  as  well  as  its  enemies,  were  equally  victims  to 
their  indiscriminate  rage.  It  was  even  ascertained  that  the 
British  officers  were  deceived  by  their  treacherous  allies,  into 
the  purchase  of  the  scalps  of  their  own  comrades. 

Among  other  instances  of  cruelly,  the  welt-known  murder  ot 
Miss  Jane  M-Crea,  which  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign,  filled  the  public  mind  with  horror.  Every  circum 
stance  of  this  unnatural  and  bloody  transaction— around  which 
there  lingers  a  melancholy  interest  to  this  day — served  to 
heighten  alike  its  interest  and  its  enormity.  Many  have  been 
the  versions  of  this  bloody  tale.  General  Gates,  who  had 
at  this  juncture  been  most  unjustly  directed  to  supersede  Gen^- 

•  Leder  of  Schuyler  loWashinglon. 

t  "This  stroke  ia  severe  indeed,  and  has  distressed  us  much.  Bui,  notwithalanil- 
(ng  things  at  present  have  a  dart  and  gloomy  aspect,  I  hope  a  spirited  opposilion 
will  chetk  the  progress  of  General  Bur§oyne'a  army,  and  that  the  confidence  de- 
tired  from  hia  success,  will  hurry  hiia  into  measurea  thai  will,in  their  consequence!, 
b«  favorable  lo  us.  We  ahoulil  never  despair.  Our  situation  has  before  been  uiv 
ptomising,  and  has  changed  for  the  belter;  so,  1  liust.itwill  again.  If  new  diffi- 
radties  ariae,  wo  must  only  put  forth  new  exertions,  and  propwlion  our  efforts  to  tha 
ewgency  of  the  times."— LeHcr  o/  IVaaUngtm  to  Coifroi  StAt^lw,  July  JS,  1777. 
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ral  Schuyler  in  the  command  of  the  Northern  Department, 
assailed  General  Burgoyne  ia  the  newspapers  with  great  viru- 
lence upon  the  subject  of  these  outrages.  After  charging  the 
British  commander  with  encouraging  the  murder  of  prisoners, 
and  the  massacre  of  women  and  children,  by  paying  the  In- 
dians a  stipulated  price  for  scalps,  Gates,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  General  Burgoyne,  thus  spoke  of  the  case  now  specially  un- 
der consideration :—"  Miss  M'Crea,  a  young  lady,  lovely  to  the 
"  sight,  of  virtuous  character  and  amiable  disposition,  engaged 
"  to  an  officer  of  your  army,  was,  with  other  women  and  chil- 
"  dren,  taken  out  of  a  house  near  Fort  Edward,  carried  into  the 
"  woods,  and  there  scalped  and  mangled  in  the  most  horrid 
"manner.  Two  parents,  with  their  six  children,  were  treated 
"  with  the  same  inhumanity,  while  quietly  resting  in  their  own 
"happy  and  peaceful  dwelling.  The  miserable  fate  of  Miss 
"  M'Crea  was  particularly  aggravated,  by  being  dressed  to  re- 
"  ceive  her  promised  husband ;  but  met  her  murderer,  employed 
"  by  you.  Upward  of  one  hundred  men,  womejjf,  and  children, 
"  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians  to  whom,  it  is  as- 
"  serted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood." 

General  Burgoyne  replied,  and  repelled  with  indignation  the 
charge  of  encouraging,  in  any  respect,  the  outrages  of  the  In 
dians.  He  asserted  that  from  the  first  he  had  refused  to  pay 
for  scalps,  and  had  so  informed  the  Indians  at  their  council. 
The  only  rewards  he  gave  them  were  for  prisoners  brought  in, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  this  course  he  hoped  to  encourage  a 
more  humane  mode  of  warfare  on  their  part.  In  this  letter 
Burgoyne  said :— "  I  would  not  be  conscious  of  the  acts  you 
"  presume  to  impute  to  me,  for  the  whole  continent  of  America, 
"  though  the  wealth  of  worlds  was  in  its  bowels  and  a  paradise 
"upon  its  surface."*  In  regard  to  the  hapless  fiite  of  Miss 
M'Crea,  General  Burgoyne  remarked: — "Her  fall  wanted  not 
"  the  tragic  display  you  have  labored  to  give  it,  to  make  it  as 
"  sincerely  abhorred  and  lamented  by  me  as  it  can  he  by  the 

•  VIHiile  theae  pagea  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  authot  has  fallen  upon  a. 
letter  wrilten  from  Montreal,  and  published  in  the  Remembrancer  for  1777,  in  whrcb 
it  was  stated  that  a  parly  of  the  Indians  had  returned  to  Montreal  in  a  high  state  of 
diasatiflfaction,  because  of  the  severity  of  Burgoyne's  disdpline  toward  them,  and 
his  refusal  to  tolerate  their  mode  of  warfare,  or  pay  them  their  atcustomed  bounty 
for  scalps,  ll  was  further  stated  that  they  waited  upon  Sir  Guy  Carlelon  with  Iheir 
ooipplaiate— liking  their  old  "Father'' much  belter  than  their  new. 
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"  tenderest  of  her  friends.  The  act  was  no  premeditated  bar- 
"  barity.  On  the  contrary,  two  chiefs,  who  had  brought  her  off 
''  for  the  purpose  of  security,  not  of  violence  to  her  person, 
"  disputed  which  should  be  her  guard,  and  in  a  fit  of  savage 
"  passion  in  one,  from  whose  hands  she  was  snatched,  th#uii- 
"  happy  woman  became  the  victim.  Upon  the  first  intelUgence 
"  of  this  event,  I  obliged  the  Indians  to  deliver  the  murderer 
"  into  my  hands ;  and  though  to  have  punished  him  by  our 
"  laws,  or  principles  of  justice,  would  have  been  perhaps  un- 
"  precedented,  he  certainly  should  have  suffered  an  ignominious 
"  death,  had  I  not  been  convinced,  from  my  circumstances  and 
"  observations,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  a  pardon 
"  under  the  terms  which  I  presented  and  they  accepted,  would 
"be  more  efficacious  than  an  execution,  to  prevent  similar 
"  mischiefs.  The  above  instance  excepted,  your  intelligence 
"respecting  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians,  is  false.'" 

Tbe  British  commander  doubtless  labored  to  make  the  best 
of  his  case,  and  in  respect  to  Miss  M'Crea,  his  statement  was 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  General  Gates.  .  The 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  stripped  of  its  romance,  were 
these  : — Miss  M'Crea  belonged  to  a  family  of  loyalists,  and  liad 
engaged  her  hand  in  marriage  to  a  young  refugee  named 
Jones,  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  British  service,  who  was  ad- 
vancing with  Burgoyne.  Anxious  to  possess  himself  of  his 
bride,  he  despatched  a  small  party  of  Indians  to  bring  her  to 
the  British  camp.  Her  family  and  friends  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  her  going  with  such  an  escort;  but  her  affection  over- 
came ,her  prudence,  and  she  determined  upon  the  hazardous 
adventure.  She  set  forward  with  her  dusky  attendants  on 
horseback.  The  family  resided  at  the  village  of  Fort  Edward, 
from  whence  they  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  a  mile 
before  her  conductors  stopped  to  drink  at  a  spring.  Meantime 
the  impatient  lover,  who  deserved  not  her  embrace  for  confiding 
her  protection  to  such  hands,  instead  of  going  himself,  had  des- 
patched a  second  party  of  Indians  upon  the  same  errand.  The 
Indians  met  at  the  spring ;  and  before  the  march  was  resumed, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  Provincials.  At  the  close 
of  the  skirmish  the  body  of  Miss  M-Crea  was  found  among  the 
slain — tomahawked,  scalped,  and  lied  to  a  pine  tree,  yet  stand- 
•  VideMarahall'sLifeofWaahinglon,  Vo!,  I.  Appendix. 
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ing  by  the  side  of  the  spring,  as  a  monument  of  the  bl^jdy  trans- 
action.  The  name  of  the  young  lady  is  inscribed  on  the  tree, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  thickly  scarred  with  the  bullets  it  received 
in  the  skirmish.  It  also  bears  the  date  1777.  "  Tradition  re- 
"  pfl§ts  that  the  Indians  divided  the  scalp,  and  that  each  party 
"  carried  half  of  it  to  the  agonized  lover.'"  The  ascertained 
cause  of  her  murder  was  this.  The  promised  reward  for  bring- 
ing her  in  safety  to  her  betrothed,  was  a  barrel  of  rum.  The 
chiefs  of  the  two  parties  sent  for  her  by  Mr,  Jones,  quarrelled 
respecting  the  anticipated  compensation.  Each  claimed  it ; 
and,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  to  end  the  controversy,  one  of  them 
struck  her  down  with  his  hatchet. 

The  tale  was  sufficiently  painful  according  to  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case,  and  its  recital  produced  a  thrill  of  horror 
wherever  it  came — enlarged  and  embellished,  as  it  was  sure  to 
be  in  its  progress,  by  every  writer  who  could  add  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  narrative  or  the  pathos  of  its  catastrophe. 

As  the  invader  advanced,  the  inhabitants  fled  in  the  wildest 
consternation.  The  horrors  of  war,  however  mitigated  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  civilization,  are  at  all  times  sufficiently 
terrific .;  but  when  to  these  the  fierce  cruelties  of  a  cloud  of 
savages  are  superadded,  those  only  who  have  been  familiar  with 
an  American  border  warfiire  can  form  an  adequate  opinion 
of  its  atrocities.  Among  the  fugitives  driven  from  their 
peaceful  abodes  on  the  present  occasion,  was  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza 
Bleecker,  a  lady  who  has  been  somewhat  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  early  poets  of  our  country.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Brandt  Schuyler  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  the  wife 
of  John  J,  Bleecker,  Esq.,  of  New  Rochelte,  whose  enterprise, 
together  with  his  lady's  love  for  the  wild  scenery  of  the  forest, 
had  induced  him  to  exchange  a  residence  among  the  bnay 
haunts  of  men  for  a  solitary  plantation  in  the  vale  of  the  Tom- 
hanic — a  mountain  stream  flowing  into  the  Hoosic  river,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Albany.  Mr.  Bleecker's  residence  lay  di- 
rectly in  the  march  of  Burgoyne,  on  whose  approach  he 
hastened  to  Albany  to  provide  accommodations  for  his  family. 
But  a  few  hours  after  his  departure,  Mrs.  Bleecker,  as  she  sat  at 

•  oilman's  Tour  from  Hulfcrd  to  Qaebcc    Tide,  sIm,  MuBboU,  Goidon,  and 
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table,  receiTed  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  with  tomahawk  and 
brand,  was  within  two  miles  of  her  residence.  Instant  flight 
was  the  only  alternative.  Taking  one  of  her  children  in  her 
arms,  and  seizing  the  other  by  the  hand,  she  started  off  on  foot, 
attended  oniy  by  a  young  mulatto  girl,  and  leaving  her  house 
and  all  its  contents  a  prey  to  the  Indians,  The  roads  were  en- 
cumbered by  carriages,  loaded  with  women  and  children,  each 
intent  upon  his  or  her  own  safety  ;  so  that  no  assistance  could !« 
obtained,  and  her  only  recourse  was  to  mingle  in  the  fugitive 
throng,  and  participate  in  the  common  panic  and  common  dis- 
tress. Having  travelled  about  five  miles  on  foot,  however,  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  for  the  children  in  a  waggon, 
which  served  to  facilitate  her  march.  On  the  following 
morning  she  was  met  by  her  husband,  who  conducted  her  tp 
Albany,  and  from  thence  down  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Red  Hook, 
one  of  her  children  dying  by  the  way.* 

Amid  this  scene  of  desolation  and  affright,  there  was  yet 
one  woman  whose  proud  spirit  was  undaunted.  It  was  the 
lady  of  Genera!  Schuyler.  The  General's  country-seat  was 
upon  his  estate  in  Saratoga,  standing  upon  the  margin  of  the 
river.  On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  Mrs.  Schuyler  went  up 
to  Saratoga,  in  order  to  remove  their  furniture.  Her  carriage 
was  attended  by  only  a  single  armed  man  on  horseback;  When 
within  two  miles  of  her  house,  she  encountered  a  crowd  of 
panic-stricken  people,  who  recited  to  her  the  tragic  fate  of  Miss 
M-Crea,  and  representing  to  her  the  danger  of  proceeding 
farther  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  urged  her  to  return.  She  had 
yet  to  pass  through  a  dense  forest,  within  which  even  then 
some  of  the  savage  troops  might  be  lurking  for  prey.  But  to 
these  prudential  councils  she  would  not  listen.  "  The  Gene- 
ral's wife,"  she  exclaimed,  "  must  not  be  afraid !"  And  pushing 
forward,  she  accomplished  Rer  purpose.t 

Before  the  mansion  was  evacuated,  however,  the  General 


•  The  facts  of  this  incident  in  tha  life  ofMra.  Blaecker  are  taken  from  Kettell'fl 
Oiographitsl  slietchea  of  Ameiican  poets.  The  memoita  of  Mrs.  B.  logellier  with 
her  poema,  were  publiahcd  many  years  ago,  but  I  have  aouobt  in  rain  among  the  li- 
braries and  the  Bieeckers  to  obt&in  a  copy.— JidAor. 

t  1  have  derived  this  incident,  and  also  that  respecting  the  General,  which  fo|. 
lows  in  the  tent,  from  Mra.  Janiea  Cochran  of  Oawego,  who  was  the  youngoat 
daughter  of  Oencral  Schiijler.— JutAor. 
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himself  had  a  narrow  escape  from  assassination  by  the  hand  of 
a,  savage,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  house  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  at  the  hour  of  bed-time,  in  the  evening,  and 
while  the  General  was  preparing  to  retire  for  the  night,  that  a 
female  servant,  'in  coming  in  from  the  hall,  saw  a  gleam  of  light 
reflected  from  the  blade  of  a  knife,  in  the  hand  of  some  person 
whose  dark  outline  she  discerned  behind  the  door.  The  ser- 
vant was  a  black  slave,  who  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
not  to  appear  to  have  made  the  discovery.  Passing  directly 
through  the  door  into  the  apartment  where  the  General  was 
yet  standing  near  the  fire-place,  with  an  air  of  unconcern  she 
pretended  to  arrange  such  articles  as  were  disposed  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  while  in  an-undertone  she  informed  her  master  of 
her  discovery,  and  said,  aloud,  "  I  will  call  the  guard."  The 
.General  instantly  seized  his  arms,  while  the  faithful  servant  hur- 
ried out  by  another  door  into  a  long  hall,  upon  the  floor  of  which 
lay  a  loose  board  which  creaked  beneath  the  tread.  By  the  noise 
she  made  in  trampling  rapidly  upon  the  board,  the  Indian — for 
such  he  proved— was  led  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  were 
upon  him  in  numbers,  sprang  from  his  concealment  and  fled. 
He  was  pursued,  however,  by  the  guard  and  a  few  Iriendly  In- 
dians attached  (o  the  person  of  General  Schuyler,  overtaken,  and 
.made  prisoner.  Exasperated  at  his  treachery,  the  friendly  In- 
dians were  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  they  were  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  Ge- 
neral. 

The  effect  of  the  incidents  we  have  been  detailing,  and  other 
recitals  of  savage  cruelties,  not  all,  as  General  Burgoyne  re- 
presented, without  foundation,  was  extensive  and  powerful.  The 
cry  of  vengeance  was  universal ;  and  a  spirit  was  aroused 
whicli  proved  of  speedy  and  great  advantage  to  the  American 
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CHAPTER  SL 

Expedition  asainsl  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  Oswego — Desptvideiicy  of  Ihe  peoplE 
in  Ttyon  County— Letter  of  John  Jay— Arreat  of  several  of  the  disaffericd— 
Flis'it  of  olherd  to  Canada — Schuyler's  complaints  of  the  con-ardice  of  the  people 
—Great  dlBcouragements— Proclamation  of  Genera.  Herkimer— Letter  from 
ThoniaB  Speneet^-^t.  Leger'a  approach —Caution  and  plan  of  his  march — Diair 
of  Lieut.  Bird— Port  Stanwiiinvealcd— Colonel  GanaevoortUkea  ooinmnnd— Ila 
deplorable  eondilion— Gansevoort  joined  by  Willett— Story  of  Captain  Gre^g — 
Situation  of  the  gairiaon— Arriyal  of  Si.  Lejer-^is  proclamation— Bur^oy He's 
■fl^ira  becoming  critical-  Afiair  of  Bennington — General  Hetkimer,  with  the 
Tryon  County  milWa,advinoea  to  the  relief  of  Ganscvoort— Bottle  of  Oriskany- 
Bloody  upon  both  sidea — Unexampled  bravery  of  Captain  Gardenier — Major 
Wilta— Dissatiefaction  of  the  Indians— Sortie  and  success  of  Colonel  Willctl— 
Death  and  character  of  General  Herkimer. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  descent  of  Biirgoyne  upon 
Northern  New- York,  Colonel  Barry  St.  Lcger  had  been  des- 
patched from  Montreal,  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lalte  Ontario,  to  Oswego,  there  to  form  a  junction  with  the  In- 
dians and  loyalists  under  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Captain  Brant. 
Prom  Oswpgo,  St.  Leger  was  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of  Oneida 
Lake  and  Wood  Creek  to  the  Mohawk  river,  with  a  view  of 
forming  a  junction  from  that  direction  with  Burgoyne,  o»  his 
arrival  in  Albany.  The  alarm  everywhere  felt  on  the  a|^roach 
of  Burgoyne  from  the  North,  was  greatly  increased  its  Tryon 
County,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  contemplated  invasion 
by  the  Indians  Hnd  loyalists  from  the  West.  The  news  of  this 
movement  was  first  brought  to  the  inhabitants  by  an  Oneida 
half-breed  sachem  named  Thomas  Spencer,  who  came  there- 
with direct  from  Canada,  whither  he  had  gone  as  a  secret 
emissary  to  obtain  information.  Spencer  stated  that  he  had 
been  present  at  a  council  held  at  the  Indian  castle  of  Cassassen- 
ny,  at  which  Colonel  Claus  presided.*  According  to  Thomas's 
relation,  Colonel  Claus  strongly  urged  the  Indians  to  join  in 
the  expedition  into  the  Mohawk  Valley  by  the  Western  ap- 
proach ;  boasting  of  the  strength  of  the  army  under  Burgoyne, 
which  had  gone  against  Ticonderoga,  and  the  number  of  In- 
dians with  them,  and  before  whom  he  assured  them  Ticonde- 
roga  would  fall.     "  Yes,"  said  Colonel  Clans,  "  Ticonderoga  is 

*  GolonelDanielClau3,«brother-in-lawof  Sir  John  Johnson,  had  either  auperaed- 
ed  Guy  Johnson  as  Indian  Superintendent  in  Canado,  or  been  appointed  a  DepulTi 
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"  mine.  This  is  true  :  yon  may  depend  on  if,  and  not  onegua 
■■'shall  be  fired."  Singularly  enough,  though  improbable  at 
the  time,  the  prediction,  as  we  have  seen,  was  literally  fulfilled. 
"  The  same,"  added  the  superintendent, "  is  true  of  Fort  Schuy- 
"  ler,  I  am  sure  that  when  I  come  before  that  fort,  and  the 
"  commanding  ofRcer  shall  see  me,  he  also  will  ,not  fire  a  shot, 
"  but  will  surrender  the  fort  to  me."  The  Oneida  sachem 
farther  informed  the  people  that  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel 
Ciaus  were  then  at  Oswego  with  their  families,  with  seven 
hundred  Indians  and  four  hundred  regular  troops.  There 
were  also  six  hundred  Tories  on  one  of  the  islands  above  Os- 
wegatchie  preparing  to  join  them ;  and  Colonel  Butler  was  to 
arrive  at  Oswego  on  the  14th  of  July  from  Niagara,  to  hold  a 
council  with  the  Six  Nations,  to  all  of  whom  he  would  offer 
the  hatchet  to  join  them  and  strike  the  Americans.*  Thomas 
thereupon  concluded  his  communication  in  the  following 
speech  :— 

"  Brothers  :  Now  is  your  time  to  awake,  and  not  to  sleep 
longer  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  go  wilh'Port  Schuyler  as 
it  went  already  with  Ticonderoga. 

"  Brothers  :  I  therefore  desire  you  to  he  spirited,  and  to 
encourage  one  another  to  march  on  to  the  assistance  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  Come  up,  and  show  yourselves  as  men,  to  defend 
and  save  your  country  before  it  is  too  late.  Despatch  your- 
selves to  clear  the  brush  about  the  fort,  and  send  a  party  to  cut 
trees  in  the  Wood  Creek  to  stop  up  the  same. 

"  Brothers  :  If  you  don't  come  soon,  without  delay,  to  as- 
sist this  place,  we  cannot  stay  much  longer  on  your  side ;  for 
if  you  leave  this  fort  without  succor,  and  the  enemy  shall  get 
pcKsession  thereof,  we  shall  suffer  like  you  in  your  settlements, 
and  shall  be  destroyed  with  you.  We  are  suspicious  that  your 
enemies  have  engaged  the  Indians,  and  endeavor  daily  yet  to 
strike  and  fight  against  you ;  and  .General  Schuyler  refuses  al- 
ways that  we  shall  take  up  arms  in  the  country's  behalf 

"Brothers:  I  can  assure  you,  that  as  soon  as  Butler's 
speech  at  Oswego  shall  be  over,  they  intend  to  march  down  the 
country  immediately  to  Albany.     You  may  judge  yourselves 

•  Referring,  tleubtleBS,  to  the  Qiwd  Council,  of  which  an  account  is  ^von  n 
shaplerVni. 
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that  if  you  don't  try  to  resist,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  join  them 
or  fly  from  our  Castles,  ns  we  cannot  hinder  them  alone.  We, 
the  good  friends  of  the  country,  are  of  opinion,  that  if  more 
force  appears  at  Fort  Schuyler,  the  enemy  will  not  move  from 
Oswego  to  invade  these  frontiers.  You  may  depend  on  it  we 
are  willing  to  help  you  iTyon  will  do  some  efforts  too." 

The  counsel  of  the  faithful  Oneida  was  neither  early  enough, 
nor  was  it  seconded  with  sufficient  promptitude  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  as  the  storm 
of  war  roiled  onward,  gathering  at  once  from  different  direc- 
tions, and  threatening  daily  to  break  upon  them  with  increas- 
ing fury,  many  of  the  yeomen  who'had  hitlierto  borne  them- 
selves nobly,  began  to  falter.  A  spirit  of  disaffection  had  also 
been  more  widely  diffused  among  the  settlements  than  could 
have  been  supposed  from  the  previous  patriotic  conduct  of  the 
people,  while  treason  lurked  in  many  places  where  least  sus- 
pected. Upon  this  subject,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
popular  feeling  and  conduct  in  Tryon  County,  John  Jay,  then 
sitting  in  the  State  Convention  at  Kingston,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Safety,  who  was  at  that  time  with  General  Schuyler  in  the 
North  :— 

John  Jay  to  GoovEaNEUR  Morris. 

"  Kingslon,  July  2lst,  1777. 
"  Dear  Morris, 
"  The  situation  of  Tryon   County  is  both  shameful  and 
alarming.     Such  abject  dejection  and  despondency,  as  mark 
the  letters  we  have  received  from  thence,  disgrace  human  na- 
ture.    God  knows  what  to  do  with,  or  for  them.     Were  they 
alone  interested  in  their  fate,  I  should  be  for  leaving  their  cart 
m  the  slough  till  they  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
■'  Schuyler  has  his  enemies  here,  and  they  use  these  things 
10  his  disadvantage.     Suspicions  of  his  having  been  privy  to 
the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  spread  wide  ;  and  twenty  little 
circumstances,  which  perhaps  are  false,  are  trumped  up  to  give 
color  to  the  conjecture.*     We  could  wish  that  your  letters  might 

■  lleferenci!  has  alrendy  been  made,  in  the  text,  to IheinjiislJce  done  toward  Gene- 
ral Schnjier  during  litis  memorable  year.  Tliure  was  probably  no  officer  in  llie 
senicc,  the  Coinniander-in-<duer  alune  CJcepted,  who  was  conaidered  by  the  enemy 
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contain  paragraphs  for  the  public.  We  are  silent  because  we 
have  nothing  to  say ;  and  the  people  suspect  the  worst  because 
we  say  nothing.  Their  curiosity  must  be  constantly  gratified, 
or  they  will  be  uneasy.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  im- 
patience, the  late  Nortfiem  events  having  been  such  as  to  have 
occasioned  alarm  and  suspicion.  1  have  not  leisure  to  add 
any  thing  more,  (han  that  I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours,  &,c. 
"John  Jay." 

As  early  as  the  KKh  of  April,  Colonel  Robert  Van  Rensselaer 
wrote  to  a  friend,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Committee 
had  applied  to  him  for  the- assistance  of  bis  militia,  to  quell  an 
insurrection  of  the  loyaHsls  in  Ballston ;  but  such  was  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  i-egiment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
request.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  had  become  so  prevalent 
among  his  men,  that  numbers  of  them  had  taken  the  oath  of 
secrecy  and  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  However,  he  added 
that  seventeen  of  the  villains  had  been  arrested  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  officers,  and  were  then  in  confinement ;  and  a  hope  was 
indulged  of  being  able  to  detect  the  whole.*  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  the  residue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Scotch  set- 
tlers in  t.he  neighborhood  of  Johnstown  ran  off  to  Canadn,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  loyalist  Germans^all  headed  by  two 
men  named  M'Donald,  who  had  been  permitted  by  General 
Schuyler  to  visit  their  families.     The  fact  that  the  wives  and 

to  great  an  obalade  to  Ihe  succeas  of  their  arms.  A  narrow  seclional  prejudice  ox- 
isted  against  him  in  New  England.  The  failure  of  tlic  Canadian  campaign  had 
been  most  wrongfully  altribuled  to  liim  in  1776,  jind  with  equal  injiistiee  ihe  fall 
of  Ticonderoga  was  now  charged  to  his  remisgneas  bj'  hia  own  countrymen.  Tha 
enemy  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  these  prejudices  and  groundless  impu- 
tations, and  through  the  agencj  of  the  Tories,  the  most  artful  and  insidious  means 
were  employed  lo  destrojr  the  public  confidence  in  his  integrily  and  capacity.  The 
flame  of  suspicion  was  fanned  by  them  until  it  became  general,  and  was  openly 
avowed.  Committees,  towns,  and  districts,  asaembled,  and  passed  resolves  ejipress. 
ing  their  distrust  in  him,  and  both  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Kew- 
York  were  addressed  upon  the  subject.  General  Sehuyler,  than  whom  there  was 
not  a  truer  patriot,  nor  a  more  earnest  or  active  in  the  public  seivice,  was  well 
aware  of  Ihese  movements.  To  a  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  who  had 
formally  commnnicated  the  charges  to  him,  he  returned  an  answer  worthy  of  a  brave 
imd  magnanimous  soldier.  The  character  of  (his  anaK-er  will  be  understood  from 
this  single  sentence  : — "We  must  bear  with  the  caprice,  jealousy,  and  envy  of  oar 
^Eguided  friends,  and  pity  them." 

•  MS,  dotumenia  In  the  Department  of  Stale,  Albany. 
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families  of  the  absconding  loyalists  were  holding  communica- 
tion with  them,  and  administering  to  their  subsistence  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  BOttlenientSj  had  suggested  their  arrest,  and  removal 
to  a  place  of  safety,  to  the  number  bf  four  himdred— a  mfiosure 
that  was  approved  by  General  Herkimer  and  his  officers,* 
Alarming  reports  of  various  descriptions  were  continually  in 
circulation,  and  the  inhabitants  were  harassed  beyond  mea- 
sure by  the  necessity  of  performing  frequent  tours  of  military 
duty— acting  as  scouts  and  reconnoitring  parties;  and  stand- 
ing, some  of  them,  as  sentinels  around  their  fields,  while  others 
did  the  labor.  No  neighborhood  felt  secure,  and  all  were  ap- 
prehensive that  the  whole  country  would  be  ravaged  by  the 
Indians ;  while  parties  of  the  disaffected  were  continually  steal- 
ing away  to  augment  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
reinforce  Fort  Schuyler,  the  Committees  both  of  Palatine  and 
Schoharie,  feeling  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  even  for 
self-defence,  were  calling  upon  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Albany 
to  send  additional  forces  for  their  protection.  Mr.  Paris  wrote 
repeatedly  uponthe  subject.  The  Schoharie  Committee,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  wrote  very  frankly,  that  "the  late  advantages 
"gained  by  the  enemy  had  such  an  effect,  that  many  who  had 
"been  counted  as  friends  of  the  Stale  were  drawing  back. 
"Our  situation,"  he  added,  "is  deplorable— excepting  those 
"  who  have  sought  protection  from  the  enemy.  We  are  en- 
"  tirel^open  to  the  Indians  and  Tories,  whom  we  expect  every 
"  hour  to  come  upon  us.  Part  of  our  militia  are  at  Fort  Ed- 
"  ward  ;  and  of  the  few  that  are  here,  many  are  unwilling  to 
"take  up  arms  to  defend  themselves,  as  they  are  unable  to 
"  stand  against  so  many  enemies.  Therefore  if  your  honors 
"  do  not  grant  us  immediate  relief  to  the  amount  of  about  five 
"  hundred  men,  we  must  either  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  or  take 
"protection  also."t  On  the  18th  of  July,  General  Schuyler 
wrote  to  the  Hon.  Pierre  Van  Courtlandt,  from  Saratoga,  aniJ 
again  on  the  21st  from  Fort  Edward,  to  the  same  effect.  "  I  am 
"  exceedingly  chagrined,"  he  says,  "  at  the  pusillanimous  spirit 
"which  prevails  in  the  County  of  Tryon.  I  apprehend  much 
"  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  infidelity  of  the  leading  persors 

the  DepaitmenC  of  Stale,  Albany— Letter  oriaaac  Paris, 
of  Ihe  Provincial  CongrBaa — Secretary's  office,  Albany. 
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"  of  that  quarter."  "  If  I  had  one  thousand  regular  troops,  in  ad- 
"dition  to  those  now  above  and  on  the  march,  I  should  ven- 
"ture  to  keep  only  every  third  man  of  the  militia,  and  would 
"  send  them  down."  "  The  suhstance  of  Colonel  Harper's  in- 
"  formation  had  heen  transmitted  about  a  month  ago.  In  con- 
"  sequence  whereof,  I  sent  Colonel  Van  Schaick  into  Tryon 
"  County  with  as  many  troops  as  I  could  collect.  After  the 
"  improper  agreement  made  by  General  Herkimer,*  these  troops 
"  were  marched  back ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  the 
"  march,  I  ordered  them  to  remain  in  Tryon  County,  where 
"they  are  still,  and  I  have  sent  up  Colonel  Wesson's  regiment 
"  to  reinforce  them.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the 
"temper  of  General  Herkimer  and  the  Committee  of  Tryon 
"  County,  from  their  letters  to  me,  nothing  will  satisfy  them  un- 
"  less  I  march  the  whole  army  into  that  quarter.  With  defer- 
"  ence  to  the  better  judginent  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  I  cannot 
"by  any  means  think  it  prudent  to  bring  on  an  open  rupture 
"  with  the  savages  at  the  present  time.  The  inhabitants  of 
"  Tryon  Connty  are  already  too  much  inclined  to  lay  down  their 
"  arms,  and  take  whatever  terms  the  enemy  may  please  to  af- 
"ibrd  them.  Half  the  militia  from  this  (Tryon)  County, 
"and  the  neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  been 
"under  the  necesity  of  dismissing ;  but  the  whole  should  go." 
"  I  enclose  you  the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  General  officers, 
"  held  at  this  place  on  the  2i)th  instant.  Yon  will  perceive 
'=  that  we  liave  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  some 
"of  the  militia  to  return  to  their  plantations.  The  remainder 
"  have  promised  to  remain  three  weeks  longer — that  is  to  say, 
"  unless  they  choose  to  return  sooner,  which  will  doubtless  be 
"  the  case,  and  for  which  they  have  many  reasons."  t 

The  complaints  of  General  Schuyler  were  not  without  just 
foundation,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen.  Indee.d,  both  regu- 
lars and  militia  in  Tryon  County,  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
have  lost  all  the  high  qualities  of  soldiers  or  citizens.  Of  two 
hundred  militiamen  ordered  to  muster  and  join  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Schuyler,  only  a  part  obeyed ;  while  two  companies  of 
regular  troops,  receiving  the  like  orders,  entered  upon  the  ser- 
vice with  great  reluctance,  and  not  without  urging  various  ex- 

•  Probably  referring  to  (he  inler»Lew  between  Herkimer  and  Brant  at  Unidilla. 
i  JV18.  Cor.  Council  of  Safety— Sectelary'B  office,  Albany. 
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cuses— CO mpl [lining  that  service  in  scouting  parties  ijad  unfitted 
tliem  for  garrison  duty.*  Under  circumstances  of  such  dis- 
couragement, it  was  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  to  the  officers  and 
Committees  of  Safety.  Tryon  County  had  early  espoused  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  apparently  with  greater  unanimity  than 
any  other  county  in  the  State  ;  and  the  extensive  defection,  or 
criminal  apathy,  which  we  have  just  been  contemplating,  was 
altogether  unexpected.  But  a  crisis  was  approaching,  which 
necessity  soon  obliged  them  to  meet.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  General  Herkimer  issued  a  patriotic  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  announcing  the  gathering  of 
the  enemy  at  Oswego,  "  Christians  and  Savages,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  strong,  with  the  intention  of  invading  the 
frontier,  and  calling  upon  the  people  en  mcisse,  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning  lo  repair  to  the  field,  with  arms  and  accou- 
trements, on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Those  in  health,  from 
16  to  60  years  of  age,  were  designated  for  actual  service ;  while 
those  above  60  years  of  age,  or  invalids,  were  directed  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  the  women  and  children  at  whatever  place 
they  might  be  gathered  in  for  safety.  Concerning  the  disaffected, 
and  those  who  might  refuse  to  obey  the  orders,  it  was  directed 
in  the  proclamation  that  they  should  be  arrested,  their  arms  se- 
cured, and  themselves  placed  under  guard  to  join  the  main 
body.  All  the  members  of  (he  Committee,  and  all  those  who, 
by  reason  of  having  formerly  held  commissions,  had  become  ex- 
empts from  service,  were  invited  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous, 
and  aid  in  repulsing  the  foe  :  "  not  doubting  that  the  Almiglity 
"  Power,  upon  our  humble  prayers,  and  sincere  trust  in  Him, 
"will  then  graciously  ^succour  our  arms  in  battle  for  our  just 
"  cause,  and  victory  cannot  fail  on  our  side." 

The  Oneida  Indians,  who  were  sincerely  disposed  to  favor 
thp  cause  of  the  United  States,  but  who,  pursuant  to  the  hu- 
mane policy  of  Congress  and  the  advice  of  General  Schuyler, 
had  determined  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  beheld  the  ap- 
proaching invasion  from  Oswego  with  no  small  degree  of  ap- 
prehension. The  course  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves, 
as  they  were  well  aware,  was  viewed  with  displeasure  by  their 
Mohawk  brethren,  while  the  other  members  of  their  confedera- 

*  Annals  of  Tryon  Counly. 
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cy  were  obviously  inclined  to  side  with  their  "  Uncle."*  Liv- 
ing, nioreovcr,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, where  St.  Leger's  first  blow  must  be  slFuck,  they  were  not 
a  little  troubled  in  the  prospect  of  what  might  happen  to  them- 
selves. The  watchful  Thomas  Spencer,  therefore,  despatched 
the  following  letter  to  the  Committee  on  the  29th  of  July, 
which  was  received  on  the  30th  : — 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  they  tell  me  that  there  is  hut 
four  days  remaining  of  the  time  set  for  the  king's  troops  to 
come  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  they  think  it  likely  they  will  be 
here  sooner. 

"  The  chiefs  desire  the  commanding  officers  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler .not  to  make  a  Ticonderoga  of  it ;  but  they  hope  you  wiilbe 
courageous. 

"  They  desire  General  Schuyler  may  have  this  with  speed, 
and  send  a  good  array  here;  there  is  nothing  to  do  at  New- 
York  ;  we  think  there  is  men  to  be  spared — we  expect  the  road 
is  stopped  to  the  inhabitants  by  a  party  through  the  woods ; 
we  shall  be  surrounded  as  soon  as  lliey  come.  This  may  be 
our  last  advice,  as  these  soldiers  are  part  of  those  that  are  to 
hold  a  treaty.  Send  this  to  the  Committee — as  soon  as  they 
receive  it,  let  the  militia  rise  up  and  come  to  Fort  Schuyler. 

"  To-morrow  we  are  a-going  to  the  Three  Rivers  t  to  the 
treaty.  We  expect  to  meet  the  warriors,  and  when  we  come 
there  and  declare  we  are  for  peace,  we  expect  to  be  used  with 
indifference  and  sent  away. 

"  Let  all  the  troops  that  come  to  Fort  Schuyler  take  care  on 
their  march,  as  there  is  a  party  of  Indians  to  stop  the  road  be- 
low the  fort,  about  80  or  100.  We  hear  they  are  to  bring  their 
cannon  up  Fish  Creek.  We  hear  there  is  1000  going  to  meet 
the  enemy.  We  advise  not — the  army  is  too  large  for  so  few 
men  to  defend  the  Fort— we  send  a  belt  of  8  rows  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  we  say. 

"  It  looks  likely  to  me  the  troops  are  near — hope  all  friends 
to  liberty,  and  that  love  their  famihes,  will  not  be  backward, 
but  exert  themselves ;  as  one  resolute  blow  would  secure  the 

*  IntheSiiNationSitheMiriiawks— the  lieadltibe— were  ciillcd  "Uncle."  Tho 
Onddaa  were  "  the  elder  brother,"  &q. 

i  The  junction  of  the  Onada,  Seneca,  and  Oswego  rivers— not "  Three  Rivers' 
in  Cnnada. 
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friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  almost  free  this  part  of  the 
country  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,"* 

The  certainty  that  the  invaders  were  thus  approaching,  the 
earnestness  of  the  appeals  of  the  Committee  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  people,  the  fl  e  e  of  he  proclamation  of  the  German 
General,  who  was  I    be  ter  man  than  officer,  save  only  ia 

the  single  att  bu  e  of  u  age ;  and,  above  all,  the  positive 
existence  of  a  o  no  d  er  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape ;  were  circu  e  o  ether,  not  without  their  effect. 
And  although  the  eleventh  hour  had  arrived,  yet  the  militia, 
and  all  npon  whom  the  call  to  arms  had  been  made,  now  began 
to  move  with  a  degree  of  alacrity  and  an  exhibition  of  spirit 
that  went  far  to  atone  for  the  unpatriotic,  if  not  craven,  symp- 
toms atready  noticed. 

Meantime,  having  completed  his  organization  at  Oswego, 
General  St.  Leger  commenced  his  march  upon  Fort  Schuyler, 
moving  by  the  route  already  indicated,  though  with  great  cir- 
cumspection. The  name  of  this  place  of  rendezvous  has  al- 
ready recurred  more  than  once,  or  twice,  in  the  preceding, 
pages.  Its  position  was  important,  and  it  had  been  a  place  of 
renown  in  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Colony.  The  river  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  here  pours  Northwardly  into  Lake  On- 
tario, is  the  outlet  both  of  the  Oneida  and  Seneca  rivers,  through 
which,  and  their  tributary  streams,  it  is  connected  with  the 
chain  of  small  lakes  bearing  the  names  of  Oneida,  Cnzenovia, 
Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Cayngu,  Seneca,  and  Canandaigna.  Its 
estuary,  of  course,  forms  the  natural  opening  into  the  rich 
district  of  country  surrounding  those  lakes,  *hich,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  present  history,  contained  the  principal 
towns  of  fonr  of  the  five  Nations  of  Indians.  During  the 
wars  between  the  FrerTCh  and  Five  Nations,  Oswego  was  re- 
peatedly occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  former.  It  was  here 
that  Count  Frontenac  landed,  on  his  invasion  of  the  Onondaga 
country  in.  1692,  at  which  time,  or  subsequently,  a  considera- 
ble military  work  wag  erected  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Daring  the  war  with  France,  which  was  closed  in  America  by 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  it  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Provin- 

»  MS.  letter  among  the  pspcra  of  General  Gansevoort.  Thoinas  Spencer  wiis  a 
blacksmilli,  wlio  Iiad  resided  siiiong  the  Cayuga,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
lodiuiB. — LetUrfFom  GcncTal  Schuyler  to  Cotmul  Dayton — Gaaievoorl  paperl. 
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cials  and  English.  Tha  expedition  destined  to  descend  the 
St,  Lawrence  upon  Montreal,  was  assembled  at  this  point  in 
1759,  after  the  fall  of  Niagara,  under  General  Shirley  ijnd  Sir 
William  Johnson.  The  army  was  encamped  here  several 
weeks,  and  finally  broke  up  without  attempting  its  main  object 
— owing,  as  Sir  William  Johnson  intimales  in  bis  private 
diary,  to  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Shirley.  After  the 
fall  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  a 
battalion  of  the  55th  regiment  was  stationed  at  Oswego,  under 
Major  Duncan,  a  brother  of  the  naval  hero  of  Camperdown, 
A  new  and  far  more  formidable  work  was  constructed  npon  the 
Eastern  or  North-eastern  promontory,  formed  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  into  the  lake.  The  new  position  was  far  better 
chosen  for  a  fortress  than  the  old;  and,  ultimately,  before  the 
Britons  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Americans,  it  became  a 
work  of  somewhat  formidable  strength  and  dimensions.  The 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined ; 
and  during  the  two  or  three  years  in  which  Major  Duncan  was 
in  command,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  large  garden,  the  laying 
out  and  improving  of  a  bowling-green  and  other  pleasure- 
grounds,  it  was  rendered  a  little  paradise  in  the  wilderness.* 

All  told,  the  army  of  St.  Leger  consisted  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred men— Indians  included.  These  latter  were  led  by  Thay- 
endanegea.  The  order  of  their  march,  as  beautifully  drawn 
and  colored,  was  subsequently  taken,  with  the  escritoire  of  the 
commanding  General,  and  will  be  found  on  the  subsequent 
page,  accurately  copied  and  engraved.  The  advance  of  the 
main  body,  it  wiil  be  seen,  was  formed  of  Indians,  marching  in 
five  Indian  columns  ;  that  is,  in  single  files,  at  large  distances 
from  each  other,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  front  of  the 
line,  From  these  columns  of  Indian?,  files  were  stretched  at  a 
distance  often  paces  from  each  other,  forming  a  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  line,  which  was 
one  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the  column.  The  right  and  left 
flanks  were  covered  by  Indians  at  one  hundred  paces,  forming 
hkewise  lines  of  communication  \vith  the  main  body.  The 
King's  regiment  moved  from  the  left  by  Indian  file,  while  the 
34th  moved  in  the  same  order  from  the  right.  The  rear-guard 
8  of  an  Airericaji  Lady,"  chap- 
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was  formfid  of  regular  troops ;  while  Ihe  advance  guard,  com 
posed  of  sixty  marlcsmen,  detached  from  Sir  John  Johnson's 
regiment  of  Royal  Greens,  w.is  led  by  Sir  John's  brother-in-law, 
Captain  Watts.  Each  dorps  was  likewise  directed  to  have  ten 
chosen  marksmen  in  difrerent-T>arts  of  its  line,  in  case  of  at- 
tack, to  be  piished  forward  to  any  given  point  as  circumstances 
might  require.* 

From  these  extraordinary  precautions,  it  may  well  be  inferred 
that  General  St.  Leger,  who  probably  acted  much  under  the 
advice  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  the  refugee  Provincials,  who 
must  have  been  best  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  enemy  they  were  going  to  encounter,  was  not  a 
little  apprehensive  of  an  attack  by  surprise  while  on  his  march- 
In  addition  to  the  arrangements  already  indicated,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  8th  regiment,  with  a  few  Indians,  was  sent  a 
day  or  more  in  advance,  under  die  command  of  Lieutenant 
Bird.  This  officer  pushed  forward  with  spirit,  but  was  some- 
what annoyed  by  the  insubordination  and  independent  action 
of  his  allies.  The  following  extracts  from  his  private  diaryt 
will  not  only  disclose  his  own  embarrassments,  but  illustrate 
the  character  of  Indian  warriors  acting  in  concert  with  regular 
troops  ; — 

"  Tuesday,  28tk  July,  1777. — After  going  two  miles,  and  no 
savages  coming  up,  waited  two  hours  for  them.  Sixteen  Sene- 
cas  arriving, -proceeded  to  the  Three  Rivers  t — waited  there 
two  hours— seventy  or  eighty  Messesaugues  coming  up,  I  pro- 
posed moving  forward.  They  had  stolen  two  oxen  from  the 
drove  of  the  army,  and  would  not  advance,  but  stayed  to  feast. 
I  advanced  without  Indians  seven  miles  farther— in  all  nine- 
teen miles.  Posted  four  sentinels  all  night  from  a  sergeant's 
guard  of  twelve  men — relieved  every  hour — visited  every  half 
hour.     All  fires  put  out  at  9  o'clock. 

"  Wednesday — Set  off  next  morning  at  six,  having- waited 
for  the  savages  till  that  time,  though  none  arrived.  Ordered 
the  boats  to  keep  seventy  rods  behind  each  other — half  the  men 
keeping  their  arms  in  their  hands,  while  the  other  half  rowed. 
Ordered,  on  any  of  the  boats  being  fired  upon,  that  the  men 

•  MS,  directions  found  among  the  captured  papers  of  St.  Leger. 

t  MS.Dinry  ofLt.  Henry  B)rd,capturedfromGeD,StLegerbyCol.Gan3evoott 

I  The  juncUon  of  the  Oneida,  Seoeca,  and  Oswego  rirers. 
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should  jump  ashore.  The  rest  to  support  them  with  all  expe 
dition.     Rowed  all  uigiit.     Encamped  at  Nine  Mile  Point. 

"  Thursday,  July  30, — With  twenty-seven ,  Senecas  and 
nine  Messesaiigncs  joined  Mr.  Hair's  party.*  Many  savages  be- 
ing with  us,  proceeded  to  Wood  Creek,  a  march  of  Bfteen 
miles.         *         "         **•■••• 

"  Friday.— ^he  savages  hinted  an  intention  to  send  parties 
to  Fort  Stanwix,  but  to  proceed  in  a  body  no  farther.  I  called 
a  council  of  the  chiefs— told  them  I  had  orders  to  approach 
near  the  fort — that  if  they  would  accompany  me,  I  should  be 
content ;  but  if  they  would  not  go,  I  should  take  the  white  peo- 
ple under  my  command,  and  proceed  myself  The  Messesau- 
gues  said  they  would  go  with  me.  The  Senecas  said  I  had 
promised  to  be  advised  by  their  chiefs — that  it  was  their  way 
to  proceed  with  caution.  I  answered,  that  I  meant  only  as  to 
fighting  in  the  bush,  but  that  I  had  communicated  my  inten- 
tions to  them  in  the  former  camp,  of  preventing  them  [the 
Americans  meaning]  from  stopping  the  creek.t  and  investing 
their  fort.  But  since  I  had  promised  to  be  advised  by  them, 
I  would  take  it  so  far  as  to  wait  till  next  morning— and  would 
then  certainly  march  by  daybreak.  After  some  counselling, 
they  seemed  pleased  with  what  I  had  said,  and  said  they  would 
send  out  large  scouts  to  prepare  the  way.  Accordingly  eight- 
teen  or  twenty  set  oif  this  evening." 

On  the  2d  of  Au^st,  however,  Bird  wrote  back  to  his  Gene- 
ral that  no  savages  would  advance  with  him  except  Henriques, 
a  Mohawk,  and  one  other  of  the  Six  Nations,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his.  The  letter  continues ; — "  Those  two,  Sir,  I  hope 
"  to  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon.  A  savage,  who  goes  by 
"  the  name  of  Commodore  Bradley,  was  the  chief  cause  of  their 
"  not  advancing  to-day.  Twelve  Messesaugues  came  up  two 
"  or  three  hours  after  my  departure.  Those,  with  the  scout  of 
"  fifteen  I  had  the  honor  to  mention  to  you  in  my  last,  are  suf- 
"  ficient  to  invest  Fort  Stanwix,  if  you  favor  me  so  far  as  not 
"  to  order  to  the  contrary.t 

St.  Leger  received  this  letter  on  the  same  day,  at  Nine 

<  Lieut.  Hair— aflerward  killed. 

t  General  Sthiiyler  had  directed  the  commanding  officer  of  Fori  StnnwU  loob. 
alruct  the  navigalton  <^  Wood  Creek  by  reiiing  trees  therein. 
[  MS,  of  the  onginal  letter,  among  the  Ganscroort  papers. 
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Mile  Point,  whence  he  immediately  despatched  the  following 
reply : — 

GehJeral  St.  Leger  to  Lieut.  Bird. 

"  Nine  Mile  Point,  Aug.  2,  1777. 
"  Sir, 
"I  this  instant  received  your  letter  containing  the  account 
of  your  operations  since  you  were  detached,  which  I  with  great 
pleasure  tell  you  have  been  sensible  and  spirited ;  your  resolu- 
tion of  investing  Fort  Stanwix  is  perfectly  right ;  and_  to  ena- 
ble you  to  do  it  with  greater  effect,  I  have  detached  Joseph 
[Thayeiidanegea]  and  his  corps  of  Indians  to  reinforce  you. 
You  will  observe  that  I  will  have  nothing  but  an  investiture 
made ;  and  in  case  the  enemy,  observing  the  discretion  and 
judgment  with  which  it  is  made,  should  offer  to  capitulate,  you 
are  to  tell  them  that  you  are  sure  I  am  well  disposed  to  listen 
to  them :  this  is  not  to  take  any  honor  out  of  a  young  soldier's 
bands,  but  by  the  presence  of  the  troops  to  prevent  the  barba- 
rity and  carnage  which  will  ever  obtain  where  Indians  make 
so  superior  a  part  of  a  detachment :  I  shall  move  from  hence 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  be  early  in  the  afternoon  at  the  entrance 
of  the  creek. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obt.  and  humble  ser't. 

"Barry  St.  Leger." 
"  Lieut.  Bird,  8l/i  reg't."" 

The  investment  of  the  fort  was  made  by  Lie^t.  Bird  forth- 
"with — Brant  arriving  to  his  assistance  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  result  of  the  siege  that  followed  proved  that  the  British 
commander  had  grievously  miscalculated  the  spirit  of  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  his  anticipations  of  a  speedy  capitulation. 
Still,  his  prudential  order,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life  at  the  hands  of  his  Indian  allies, 
calculating,  of  course,  upon  an  easy  victory,  was  not  the  less 
commendable  on  that  account. 

The  situation  of  Fort  Stanwix  itself— or  rather  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, as  it  must  now  be  called — next  demands  attention.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  post  was 

Ihe  Gansfivoorl  papers,— Vide,  also,  Camp- 
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comman'Jed  by  Colonel  Elmore  of  the  State  service.  The 
term  of  that  officer  expiring  in  April,  Colonel  Peter  Gansevoort, 
also  of  the  State  troops,  was  designated  as  Colonel  Elmore's 
successor,  by  an  order  from  General  Gates,  dated  the  2tith  ot 
that  month.  Notwithstanding  the  labors  of  Colonel  Drayton, 
in  repairing  the  works,  the  preceding  year,  Colonel  Gansevoort 
found  them  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that  they  were  not 
only  indefensible,  but  untenable.  A  brisk  correspondence 
ensued  between  that  officer  and  General  Schnyler  upon  the 
subject,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie 
miserable  condition  of"  his  defences,  with  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
vasion from  the  West  before  him,  his  situation  was  in  other 
respects  sufficiently  deplorable.  He  had  bnt  a  small  number 
of  men,  and  many  of  those  were  sick  by  reason  of  destitution.' 
Added  to  all  which  was  ^he  responsibility  of  the  Indian  relations 
confided  to  him  by  special  order  of  General  Schnyler  on  the 
9tll  of  June.t 

Colonel  Maiinus  Willett  was  soon  afterward  directed  to  join 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler  with  his  regiment,  and  most 
fortunate  was  the  selection  of  such  an  officer  as  Willett  to  co- 
operate with  such  another  as  Gansevoort ;  since  all  the  skill, 
and  energy,  and  courage  of  both  were  necessary  for  the  situa- 
tion. The  work  itself  was  originally  a  square  fort,  with  four 
bastions,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  considerable  width  and 
depth,  with  a  covert  way  and  glacis  around  three  of  its  angles  ; 
the  other  being  sufficiently  secured  by  low,  marshy  ground. 
In  front  of  the  gate  there  had  been  a  drawbridge,  covered 
by  a  salient  angle  raised  in  front  of  it  on  the  glacis.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ditch  a  row  of  perpendicular  pickets  had  been  erected, 
with  rows  of  horizontal  pickets  fixed  around  the  ramparts  un- 
der the  embrasures.  But  since  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
war,  the  fort  had  fallen  into  decay ;  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and 

•  Letters  among  (Jia  Gansevoort  papers. 

t  "You  will  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  sufler  no 
apeecliaa  to  be  made  to  them  by  any  person  tiot  employed  in  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment; and  when  you  have  occasion  tospeak  to  them,  iet  your  speech  Lc  wrillen, 
and  a  copy  transmitted  to  me,  that  the  Commissioners  may  be  informed  uf  every 
transaction  Wilh  those  people." — Scha/ler's  liller  to  Colonil  Gansivoort.  Colonel 
G.  lost  no  lime  in  holding  a  council  with  such  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  as  yet  re- 
mained friendly,  and  he  seems  to  have  fully  acquired  (heir  conlidence.  He  delivered 
a  sensible  speech  un  the  occasion,  but  it  conlains  nothing  requiring  farther  nota. 
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the  pickets  had  rotted  and  fallen  down  ;*  nor  had  any  suitable 
progress  been  made  in  its  reparation.  Immediate  exertions. 
energetic  and  unremitting,  were  necessary  to  repair,  or  rather 
to  renew  and  reconstruct,  the  works,  and  place  them  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  should  the  long  anticipated  invasion  ensue 
from  that  quarter.  A  more  correct  idea  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  ttie  post,  even  down  to  the  beginning  of  July,  may  be 
found  from  the  annexed  letter  : — t 

Colonel  Gansevoort  to  General  Schuyler. 

"  Fort  Schuyler,  July  itk,  1777. 
"Sir, 
"  Having  taken  an  accurate  review  of  the  state  of  the  garri- 
son, I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  inform  your  Excellency 
by  express  of  our  present  circumstances.  Every  possible  as- 
sistance is  given  to  Captain  Marquizee,  to  enable  hitn  to  carry 
on  such  works  as  are  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  garrison.  The  soldiers  are  constantly  at  work- 
even  such  of  them  as  come  off  guard  are  immediately  turned 
out  to  fatigue.  But  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  Excellency 
the  impossibility  of  attending  fully  to  all  the  great  objects 
pointed  out  in  the  orders  issued  to  the  commanding  officer  on 
the  station,  without  farther  assistance.  Sending  out  sufficient 
parties  of  observation,  felling  the  timber  into  Wood  Creek, 
clearing  the  road  from  Fort  Dayton,  which  is  so  embarrassed, 
in  many  parts,  as  to  be  impassable,  and  prosecuting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  internal  business  of  the  garrison,  are  objects  of 
the  greatest  importance,  which  should,  if  possible,  bo  imme- 
diately considered.  But  while  no  exertions  compatible  with 
the  circumstances  we  are  in,  and  necessary  to  give  your  Ex- 
cellency satisfaction  with  respectto  all  these  interesting  matters, 
shall  be  omitted,  I  am  very  sensible  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
get  over  some  capital  obstructions  without  a  reinforcement. 
The  enclosed  return,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  in- 
creasing number  of  hostile  Indians,  will  show  to  your  Excel- 
lency the  grounds  of  my  opinion.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men 
\roa\i  be  needed  speedily  and  effectually  to  obstruct  Wood 
Creek  ;  an  equal  number  will  be  necessary  to  guard  the  men  at 

•  WLllcll'9  Narrative. 

t  MS.  copy,  preservad  among  General  Qansevwrt'*  papere. 
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work  in  felling  and  hauling  of  timber.  Such  a  deduction 
from  our  number,  together  with  smuller  deductions  for  scouting 
parties,  would  scarcely  leave  a  man  in  the  garrison,  which 
might  therefore  be  easily  surprised  !>y  a  conleiitptible  party  of 
the  enemy.  The  number  of  inimical  Indians  increases.  On 
the  affair  of  last  week  only  two  made  their  appearance.  Yes 
terday  a  party  of  at  least  forty,  supposed  to  be  Butler's  emissa- 
ries, attacked  Ensign  Sporr  with  sixteen  privates,  who  were  out 
on  fatigue,  cutting  turf  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
■fort.  One  soldier  was  brought  in  dead  and  inhumanly  man- 
gled ;  two  were  brought  in  wounded— one  of  them  slightly 
and  the  other  mortally.  Six  privates  and  Mr.  Sporr  are 
missiiig.  Two  parties  were  immediately  sent  lo  pursue  the 
enemy,  but  they  returned  without  being  able  to  come  up  with 
them.  This  success  will,  no  doubt,  encourage  them  to  send 
out  a  greater  number  ;  and  the  intelligence  they  may  possibly 
acquire,  will  probably  hasten  the  main  body  destined  to  act 
against  us  in  these  parts.  Our  provision  is  greatly  diminished 
by  reason  of  Ihe  spoiling  of  the  beef,  and  the  quantities  that 
must  be  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  Indians.  It  will  not 
hold  out  above  six  weeks.  Your  Excellency  will  perceive,  in 
looking  over  Captain  Savage's  return  of  the  state  of  the  artillery, 
that  some  essential  articles  are  very  scarce.  As  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  gun- bullets  do  not  suit  the  fire-locks,  some  bullet-, 
moulds  of  different  sizes  for  casting  others,  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  us.  Our  stock  of  powder  is  absolutely  too  little  ;  a 
ton,  in  addition  to  what  we  have,  is  wanted  as  the  lowest  propor- 
tion for  the  shot  we  have  on  hand.  .  We  will,  notwithstanding 
every  difEculty,exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  and 
if  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  order  a  speedy  reinforce- 
ment, with  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisioniand  ammunition  to 
enable  us  to  hold  out  a  siege,  we  will,  I  hope,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  any  force  that  Will 
probably  come  against  us." 

The  picture  is  gloomy  enough  ;  and  was  rendered  the  more 
so  from  the  mistakes  of  the  engineer,  a  Frenchman,  wlio  had 
been  employed  by  General  Schuyler,  and  whom  it  was  ulti- 
mately found  necessary  to  arrest  and  send  back  to  head-quarters  * 
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•  Wiliett'i  Nuiauve. 
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Colonel  Wiliett  had  from  the  first  doubted  the  capacity  of 
Marquizee,  and  after  hb  dismissal  the  worJt  proceeded  for  the 
most  part  under  his  own  immediate  direction. 

The  garrison  hud  likewise  other  difficulties  to  encounter. 
With  the  gathering  of  St.  Leger's  motley  forces  at  Oswego,  pre- 
paratory to  his  descent  upon  the  Mohawk,  the  Indians,  as  has 
already  been  seen  by  Gansevoort's  letter,  began  to  appear  in 
scouting  parties  in  the  circumjacent  forests.  The  utmost  cau- 
tion was  therefore  necessary  on  leaving  the  fort,  even  for  a  short 
distance.  It  was  during  this  critical  period  that  the  familiar 
incident  of  Captain  Gregg  and  his  faithful  dog  occurred, 
of  which  the  following  brief  account  was  given  by  Colonel 
Gansevoort : — 

Col.  Gansevoort  to  Gen.  Schuvler,  (Extract.) 
"  Fort  Schuyler,  June  26,  1777. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  Honor  that  Captain  Gregg  and 
Corporal  Madison,  of  my  regiment,  went  out  a  gunning  yester- 
day morning,  contrary  to  orders.  It  seems  they  went  out  just 
after  breakfast,  and  at  about  10  o'clock  Corporal  Madison  was 
killed  and  scalped.  Captain  Gregg  was  shot  through  his  back, 
tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  is  still  alive.  He  informs  me 
that  the  misfortune  happened  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  after  he  was  scalped.  He  saw  but  two 
Indians.'  He  was  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort, 
and  was  not  discovered  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
immediately  sent  out  a  party  and  had  him  brought  into  the 
fort,  just  after  threeo'clock ; .  also  the  corpse  of  Madison.  Gregg 
is  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  speaks  strong  and  hearty,  not- 
withsUinding  that  his  recovery  is  doubtful.'" 

There  was  little  of  romance  in  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  he 
related  the  incident  with  military  brevity.  The  story,  how- 
ever, has  often  been  told,  with  a  variety  of  amplifications,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  wounded  soldier's  faithful  dog.  to 
whose  affectionate  sagacity  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for 
his  discovery,  if  not  his  life.  According  to  the  narrative  of 
President  Dwight,  it  appears  that  Gregg  and  his  companion 
had  been  seduced  into  a  fatal  disobedience  of  orders,  by  the 

»  MS.  of  the  original  dtaught,  among  Col.  Ganaevodrt'e  papera. 
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ciouds  of  pigeons  appearing  in  the  adjoining  woods.  Imnae 
diately  upon  their  fa!l,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  for  their 
scalps,  which  they  took — giving  each  a  simnUaneous  cut  upon 
the  head  with  their  tomahawks.  The  corporal  had  been  killed 
by  the  shot,  but  Captain  Gregg  was  only  wounded.'  Feign- 
ing death,  however,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind,  and  the  for- 
titude, to  submit  to  the  subsequent  torture  without  betraying 
himself  by  a  groan  or  the  quivering  of  a  muscle.  The  Indians 
departing  immediately,  Captain  Gregg  crawled  to  his  Ufelees 
companion,  and  pillowed  his  head  upon  his  body ;  while  hia 
faithful  dog  ran  to  a  place  at  no  great  distance  thence,  where 
two  men  were  engaged  in  fishing,  and  by  his  imploring  look* 
and  significant  actions,  induced  them  to  follow  him  to  the  spot 
where  lay  his  wounded  master.  Hastening  to  the  fort,  the  fish- 
ermen reported  what  they  had  seen,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  be-. 
ing  forthwith  despatched  to  the  place,  the  bodies  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dead  were  speedily  brought  into  the  garrison,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  Colonel's  ofiicial  account.  Captain  Greg^ 
was  severely  wounded,  independently  of  the  scalping ;  and  his 
ca?e  was  for  a  long  time  critical. 

The  friendly  Indians,  then  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  Onei- 
das,  though  still  acting  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  rhe  Six 
Nations,  presented  an  address  of  condoleitce  to  Colonel  Ganse- 
voort  on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  latter  made  a  suitable  reply, 
which  alone  has  been  preserved,  and  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Bkother  Warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  :  I  thank  yoa 
for  your  good  talk. 

"  Brothers  :  You  tell  us  you  are  sorry  for  the  cruel  usage 
of  Captain  Gregg,  and  the  murder  of  one  of  our  warriors ;  that 
you  would  have  immediately  pursued  the  murderers,  had  not 
General  Schuyler,  General  Gales,  and  the  French  General,  de- 
sired you  not  to  take  any  part  in  this  war ;  and  that  you  have 
obeyed  their  orders,  and  are  resolved  to  do  so.  I  commend 
your  good  inclination  and  intention. 

"  Brothers  :  You  say  you  have  sent  a  runner  to  the  Six 

•  It  haa  been  asserted  in  history,  that  Si.  Leger  encouraged  these  isobled  mnt- 
ders  by  large  bounties  for  Bcalpa.  Twenty  dollars  is  said  to  have  been  the  price  ha 
paid  ;  hut  his  despatch  to  Lieut.  Bird,  before  eited,  does  not  corroborate  the  chaise 
of  such  inhunmnily.  That  despatch  was  a  privalo  document,  moreover,  not  written 
fur  the  light,  or  for  effect,  and  must  therefore  be  received  as  true.  It  was  found 
snumg  Col.  Quisevoart's  papers 
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Nations,  to  inform  them  of  what  has  happened,  and  that  yoii 
expect  some  of  your  chiefs  will  look  into  the  aflair,  and  try  to 
find  out  the  murderers.  You  have  done  well.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  smoke  a  pipe  with  your  chiefs,  and  hope  they  will  do  as  they 
speak. 

"  Brothers  ;  I  hope  the  mischief  has  been  done,  not  by  any 
of  our  good  friends  of  the  Oneida  nation,  but  by  the  Tories, 
who  are  enemies  to  you  as  well  as  to  ns,  and  who  are  ready  to 
murder  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  children,  if  you  will  not  be 
as  wicked  as  themselves. 

■  "  Brothers  :  When  your  chiefs  shall  convince  me  that  In- 
dians ofuhe  Six  Nations  have  had  no  hand  in  this  wicked  thing, 
and  shall  use  means  to  find  out  the  murderers  and  bring  them 
to  justice,  you  may  be  assured  that  we  will  strengthen  the 
chain  of  friendship,  and  embrace  you  as  our  good  brothers.  I 
will  not  suffer  any  of  our  warriors  to  hurt  you." 

The  address  coritained  two  or  three  additional  paragraphs 
in  reference  to  other  subjects.  Captain  Gregg  recovered, 
and  resumed  his  duties ;  and  having  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  lived  many  years  afterward. 

Anolher  tragic  incident  occurred  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
About  noon,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  day  being  perfectly  clear, 
Colonel  Willet  was  Startled  from  his  siesta  by  the  report  of 
musketry.  Hastening  to  the  parapet  of  the  glacis,  he  saw  a 
little  girl  running  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  while  the  blood 
was  trickling  down  her  bosom.  On  investigating  the  facts,  it 
appeared  that  the  girl,  with  two  others,  was  picking  berries,  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  when  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  two  of  the  number  killed.  Happily, 
she  who  only  was  left  to  tell  the  tale,  was  but  slightly  wounded. 
One  of  the  girls  killed,  was  the  daughter  of  an  invalid,  who  had 
served  many  years  in  the  British  artillery.  He  was  entitled  to 
a  situation  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  had  preferred  rather  to  re- 
main in  the  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  than  again  to  cross  the  ocean." 

By  the  middle  of  July,  the  Indians  hovering  about  the  fort 

became  so  numerous,  and  so  bold,  as  to  occasion  great  annoy 

ance.     Large  parties  of  soldiers  could  only  venture  abroad  on 

the  most  pressing  emergencies ;  and  even  one  6f  these  was  at- 

•  WilleU's  Narralive, 
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lacked,  several  of  its  numbers  killed  and  woiin  ed,  and  the 
officer  in  command  taken  prisoner.  The  force  of  the  garrison, 
at  this  time,  consisted.of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  men— ill- 
supplied,  as  we  have  already  seen,  both  with  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war.  Fortunately,  however,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
the  very  day  of  the  investiture  of  the  fort  by  the  advance  of  St. 
Leger's  army  under  Thayendanegca  and  Bird,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Mellon,  of  Colonel  Weston's  regiment,  arrived  with 
two  hundred  men,  and  two  batfeaux  of  provisions  and  military 
stores.  Kot  a  moment  was  lost  in  conveying  these  opportune 
supplies  into  Ihe  fort.  Delay  would,  indeed,  have  been  danger- 
ous ;  for  at  the  instant  the  last  loads  arrived  at  the  fort,  the  ene- 
my appeared  on  the  skirt  of  the  forest,  so  near  to  the  boats,  that 
the  captain  who  commanded  them  became  their  prisoner." 

The  command  of  Colonel  Gansevoort  now  consisted  of  sevea 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  told :  and  upon  examination  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  had  provisions  for  six  weeks  —with  fixed 
ammunition  enough  for  the  small  arms.  But  for  the  cannon 
they  were  lamentably  deficient — having  barely  enough  for  nine 
rounds  per  diem  during  ,the  period  specified.  A  besieging 
army  was  before  the  fort,  and  its  garrison  was  without  a  flag ! 
But  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  they  were  not  long 
thus  destitute.  Stripes  of  white  were  cut  from  ammunition 
shirts ;  bhie  from  a  camblet  cloak  captured  from  the  enemy ; 
while  the  red  was  supplied  from  such  odds  and  ends  of  clothes 
of  that  hue  as  were  at  hand.t  And,  thus  furnished,  commenced 
the  celebrated  defence  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Port  Schuyler  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  memorable  siege  of  1777— an  event,  with  its  attend- 
ing circumstances,  forming  an  important  feature  in  the  Northern 
border  warfare  of  the  Revolution.  Colonel  St.  LegerJ  himself 
arrived  before  the  fort  on  the  3d  of  August,  with  his  whole 
force — a  motley  collection  of  British  regulars,  Hessian  auxilia- 

•  WillflU'a  Narrative.  f  Idem. 

J  It  is  (iiflicult,  from  tlie  Imofcs,  to  detemiine  what  was  at  that  time  the  precise 
nnk  of  St.  Leger.  He  has  usually  been  called  a  Brigadiir  GeiifTid,  By  some 
contemporary  writers  be  was  culled  Cotoriel  Si.  Leger.  But  in  General  Burgoyne'u 
despatches  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  of  August  BO,  1777,  he  is  repeatedly  deno- 
Buaated  Liiutcnaat-C<Joad  St.  Leger.  He  is  also  called  Colonel  St.  Leger  by  Bis- 
■ett.  But  he,  nevertheless,  signed  his  name  as  a  BrigadieE-Geoeral  in  a  letter  to  CoL 
GanseTooil,  on  the  9th  oT  August 
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lies,  New -York  loyalists,  usually  denominated  "Johnson's 
Greens,"  togettier  with  numbers  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  In- 
dians under  Thayendanegea.  Sir  John*  Johnson,  and  Colonels 
Claus  and  Bntler,*  were  also  engaged  with  him  in  the  expe- 
dition. A  flag  was  sent  into  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  with  a  copy  of  a  rather  pompous  proclamation  from  St. 
Leger,  which,  it  was  probably  snpposed,  from  its  vaiinting 
tiireats  and  lavish  promises,  might  produce  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  garrison.  "  The  forces  iiitrnsted  to  my  command 
"  are  designed  to  act  in  concert,  and  upon  a  common  principle, 
"with  the  numerous  armies  and  fleets  which  already  display, 
"  in  every  quarter  of  America,  the  power,  the  justice,  and,  when 
"  properly  sought,  the  mercy  of  tlie  King."  So  commenced  the 
proclamation.  After  denouncing  "tlie  unnatural  rebellion" 
as  having  already  been  made  the  "  foundation  for  the  com- 
"  pletest  system  of  tyranny  that  ever  God  in  his  displeasure  suf- 
"  fered  for  a  time  to  be  exercised  over  a  froward  and  stubborn 
"  generation,"  and  charging  that  "  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
"  coniis cation  of  property,  persecution  and  torture,  nnprece- 
"  denied  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  Roman  church,  were  among 
"  the  palpable  enormities  that  verified  the  affirmation " — and 
after  denouncing  "the  profanation  of  religion,"  and  other 
"  shocking  proceedings "  of  tiie  civil  anthorilies  and  commit- 
tees in  rebellion,  the  proclamation  proceeded— "animated  by 
"  these  considerations ;  at  the  head  of  troops  in  the  full  powers 
"of  health,  discipline,  and  valor  ;  detemiined  to  strike  where 
"  necessary,  and  anxious  to  spare  when  possible,  I,  by  these 
"  presents,  invite  and  exhort  all  persons  in  all  places  where  the 
"  progress  of  this  army  may  point,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God 
"  I  will  extend  it  far,  to  maintain  such  a  conduct  as  may  justify 
"  me  in  protecting  their  lands,  habitations,  and  families."  The 
Abject  of  his  address  was  to  hold  forth  security,  and  not  depre- 
dation ;  he  offered  employment  to  those  who  would  join  his 
standard ;  security  to  the  infirm  and  industrious ;  and  payment 
in  coin  for  all  the  supplies  the  people  would  bring  to  his  camp. 
In  conclusion,  he  said — "  If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors, 


•  At  Ihe  breaking  out  of  Ihe  war,  John  Butler  wbh  Lieulenant-Colon«l  af  ■»  regi 
Rtent  of  the  Tiyon  Count;  mililia,  of  which  Guy  Johnsan  vas .  the  Cblonet  and 
^lles  Fonda  the  M^.  Sir  John  had  been  commisBJonetl  a  GenendaOer  the  d*. 
cease  of  his  father. 
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"  and  sincere  inclinations  to  effect  them,  the  frenzy  of  hostility 
'■  should  remain,  I  trust  I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of 
"  God  and  men,  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  vengeance 
"  of  the  State  a^inst  the  wilful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of 
"  justice  and  of  wrath  aivait  them  in  the  field ;  and  devastation, 
"famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror  that  a  reluctant,  hut 
"  indispensahle  prosecution  of  military  duty  must  occasion, 
"  will  bar  the  way  to  their  return."* 

This  manifesto,  however,  produced  no  effect,  then  or  afier- 
ward.  The  siege  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  brave  garrison, 
officers  and  men,  had  counted  the  cost  and  determined  to  defend 
the  fortress  to  the  last.  Accordingly,  hostilities  commenced 
actively  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The  Indians, 
concealing  themseh'es  behind  clumps  of  shrubbery  and  stumps 
of  trees,  annoyed  the  men  who  were  employed  in  raising  the 
parapets  not  a  little  wirh  their  rifles.  Several  were  wounded ; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  immediately  to  station  sharp- 
shooters at  suitable  points,  to  watch  opportunities,  and  fire  in  re- 
turn. The  5th  was  spent  in  much  the  same  manner,  with  the 
addition  of  the  throwing  of  a  few  shells  by  the  enemy — several  of 
which  fel"!  within  the  fort,  and  some  in  the  barracks.  "  On  the 
"  evening  of  this  day,  soon  after  it  was  dark,  the  Indians,  who 
"were  at  least  one  thousand  in  number,  spread  themselves. 
"  through  the  woods,  completely  encircling  the  fort,  and  com- 
•■  menced  a  terrible  yelling,  which  was  continued  at  intervals 
"  the  greater  part  of  the  night. "t 

Having  thus  commenced  his  operations,  Oolonel  St.  Leger 
found  means  of  conveying  the  intelligence  to  General  Bur- 
goyne— not  for  a  moment  anticipating  the  distressing  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Northern  Commander-in-chief  already 
found  himself  involved,  though  but  mid-way  in  the  career  of 
victory.  Harassed  incessantly  by  the  foes  he  had  vanquished ; 
unable  to  obtain  supplies,  except  by  sending  back  for  them  to 
Fort  George,  in  which  service  his  troops  were  already  greatly 
fatigued  ;  not  one  third  of  his  horses  arrived  from  Cana- 
da ;  the  roads  excessively  bad,  and  rendered  ail  but  impassa- 

•  For  (he  proclamalion,  entire,  see  Appendbt  No.  III.  It  is  a  copy,  or  nearly  to, 
of  the  pmclamation  almost  simultancoualy  issued  by  Genera]  Burgoyne,  announcing 
tiia  approach  Trom  Lake  Champliin. 

t  WUtett's  NarratiTe. 
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ble  by  a  deluge  of  rain  ;  wiili  only  four  days  of  provisions  on 
hand  ;  the  vaunting  General,  who  had  boasted  in  the  British 
capital  that,  with  ten  thousiind  men,  he  could  march  through 
the  whole  rebel  country  at  pleasure,  already  found  himself  in 
an  unenviable  situation.  But  on  learning  the  advance  of  Ge- 
neral St.  Leger,  he  instantly  and  justly  considered  that  a  rapid 
movement  forward,  at  this  critical  juncture,  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  the  retreating  Americans  should  pro- 
ceed up  the  Mohawk  with  a  view  of  relieving  Fort  Schuyler, 
in  the  event  of  St.  Leger's  success  against  that  place  they 
would  place  themselves  between  two  fires ;  or  perhaps  Bur- 
goyne  supposed  thai  were  puch  a  movement  to  be  made  on  the 
part,  of  the  Americans,  he  might  yet  throw  his  army  between 
them  and  Albany,  and  thus  compel  them  either  to  stand  a  ge- 
neral engagement  or  to  strike  off  to  the  right,  and  by  recrossing 
the  Hudson  higher  up,  secure  a  retreat  into  New  England.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  should  abandon  Fort  Schuyler 
to  its  fate,  and  themselves  fall  hack  upon  Albany,  he  argued 
that  the  Mohawk  country  would  of  course  be  entirely  laid  open 
to  him ;  his  junction  with  St.  Leger  established,  and  the  com- 
bined army  be  at  liberty  to  select  its  future  line  of  operation.' 
But  his  supplies  were  inadequate  to  such  an  extensive  opera- 
tion, and  his  army  was  too  weak  to  allow  him  to  keep  up  such 
a  chain  of  posLs  as  wonld  enable  him  to  bring  them  up  daily 
from  the  depot  at  Lake  George.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of 
obtaining  immediate  relief,  and  of  opening  a  new  source  of  sup- 
ply, especially  of  cattle,  from  the  upper  settlements  of  New- 
England,  the  expedition  to  Bennington,  the  place  of  deposite  of 
provisions  for  the  Provincial  forces,  was  planned,  and  committed 
to  a  detachment  of  the  Hessian  troops,  under  Colonel  Baum,  for 
execution.  The  signal  failure  of  this  expedition  was  calculated 
still  farther  both  to  embarrass  and  depress  the  invaders ;  while 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  militia  under  General  Starke  on 
that  occasion,  proving,  as  it  had  done,  that  neither  English 
nor  German  troops  were  invincible,  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  disheartened  ;  re-inspired  the  people  with  coniidence  of 
ultimate  success  ;  and  was  the  source  of  universal  exnitalion. 
The  progress  of  events  brings  us  back  to  the  lower  Valley  of 

*  London  Universal  Mogaiine. 
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the  Jlohawk.  No  sooner  was  the  advance  of  St.  Leger  upon 
Fori  Schuyler  known  to  the  Committee  and  officers  of  Tryon 
County,  than  General  Herkimer,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
clamation heretofore'  cited,  siinjmoned  the  rnilitia  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  the  succor  of 
the  garrison.  Notwithstanding  the  despondency  that  had  pre- 
vailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Snmmer,  tfie  call  was  nobly  re- 
sponded to,  not  only  by  the  militia,  but  by  the  gentlemen  ot 
the  County,  and  most  of  tfie  members  of  the  Coriimittee,  who 
entered  the  field  either  as  officers  or  private  volunteers.  The 
fears  so  generally  and  so  recently  indulged  seemed  all  to  have 
vanished  with  the  arrival  of  the  invader,  and  the  General  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  between  eight  hundred  and  a 
thousand  men,  all  eager  for  action  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  at  Fort  Dayton,  (German  Flatls,) 
in  the  upper  section  of  the  Mohawk  Valley — and  the  most 
beautiful.  The  regiments  were  those  of  Colonels  Klock, 
Visscher,  Cox,  and  one  or  two  others,  augmented  by  volunteers 
and  vohmteer  officers,  who  were  pushing  forward  as  though  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  eonnty. 
Indeed,  their  proceedings  were  by  far  too  impetuous,  since  they 
hurried  forward  in  their  march  without  order  or  precaution, 
without  adequate  flanking  parties,  and  without  reconnoitring 
the  ground  over  which  they  were  to  pass.  They  moved  from 
Fort  Dayton  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  5th  reached  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  Oriskany,*  where  they  encamped.  From  this  point 
an  express  t  was  sent  forward  by  General  Herkimer  to  apprise 
Colonel  Gansevoort  of  his  approach,  and  to  concert  measures  of 
co-operation.  The  arrival  of  the  express  at  the  fort  was  to  be 
announced  by  three  successive  discharges  of  cannon,  the  re- 
port of  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  distinctly  heard  at 
Oriskany— only  eight  miles  distant.  Delays,  however,  inter- 
vened, BO  that  the  messengers  did  not  reach  the  fort  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  ;  previous  to  which 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  being  uncommonly  silent,  a  portion  of 
their  troops  had  been  observed  by  the  garrison  to  be  movino- 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods  down  the  river,  in  the  direction  of 

•  Probably  the  site  of  Whilestown.     One  of  the  MS  narratne=in  the  aothoHs 
possession  says  Ihey  croased  (he  river  at  otd  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Ulica.; 
f  AdainHelmer  accampanted  by  two  other  men. 
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the  Oriskany  Creek.*  The  concerted  signals  were  immediate- 
ly fired  ;t  and  as  the  proposition  of  Herkimer  was  to  force  a 
passage  to  the  fort,  arrangements  were  immediately  made  by 
Colonel  GanscToort  to  efTect  n  diversion  of  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion, by  making  a  sally  from  the  fort  npon  the  hostile  camp, 
for  which  pnrpose  two  hnndred  men  were  detailed,  consisting 
one  half  of  Ganscvoort's,  and  one  half  of  the  Massachusetts 
troops,  and  one  field-piece — an  iron  three  pounder.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Willeti.t 

It  appears  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  which  was  the 
(jtii  of  August,  General  Herkimer  had  misgivings  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  advancing  any  farther  without  first  receiving  reitiforce- 
ments.  His  officers,  however,  were  eager  to  presa  forward.  A 
consultation  was  held,  in  which  some  of  the  officers  manifested 
much  impatience  at  any  delay,  while  the  General  still  urged 
them  to  remain  where  Ihey  were  unlil  reinforcements  could 
come  up,  or  at  least  until  the  signal  of  a  sortie  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  fort.  High  words  ensued,  during  which 
Colonels  Cox  and  Paris,  and  many  others,  denounced  their 
commander  to  his  face  as  a  Tory  and  coward.  The  brave  old 
man  calmly  replied  that  he  considered  himself  placed  over 
them  as  a  father,  and  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  lead  them  into 
any  difficulty  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  them.  Burn- 
ing, as  they  now  seemed,  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  told  them 
roundly  that  they  would  run  at  his  first  appearance.*  But  his 
remonslrances  were  unavailing.  Their  clamor  increased,  and 
their  reproaches  were  repeated,  until,  stung  by  imputations  of 
cowardice  and  a  want  of  fidelity  to  the  cause,!!  and  somewhat 
irritated  withal,  the  General  immediately  gave  the   order— 

•  Letter  of  Colonel  Willett  to  Goiemor  Trumbuli  of  ConnecHcut. 

t  MS.  ofCaptain  Henry  Seeber,  in  tlie  author's  poosesaion.  See,  also,  Willett's 
Narrative. 

t  Willett's  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull.  The  officers  serving  in  this  detach- 
ment  were  Captain  Van  Benachoten  and  Lieutenant  SlocUwell,  who  led  the  ad- 
vance guard  i  Captains  Allen,  (rf  Massachusetts,)  Bleecker,  Johnson,  and  Swart- 
woat ;  Lieutenants  Diefondorf,  Conyne,  Bogardns,  M'CtennBT,  and  Ball ;  Ensigns 
Chase,  Bailey,  Lewis,  Dcnnislon,  Magee,  and  Ament.  The  tear-guard  was  com- 
manded by  Major  Badlani. 

^  Travels  of  President  Dwi^ht,  vol.  iii.  p.  193. 

n  MS,  statement  of  George  Walter,  in  posseawon  of  the  author;  also  of  Henrr 
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"  March  on  !"*  The  words  were  no  sooner  heard  than  the 
troops  ^ave  a  shout,  and  moved,  or  rather  rushed  forward. 
They  marched  in  files  of  two  deep,  preceded  by  an  advanced 
guard  and  keeping  flanks  upon  each  side.f 

Having,  by  10  o'clock,  proceeded  rapidly  forward  to  the  dis- 
tance of  oniy  two  or  three  miles,t  the  guards,  both  front  and 
flanks,  were  suddenly  shot  dowii,  the  forest  rang  with  the  war- 
whoops  of  a  savage  foe,  and  in  an  instant  the  greater  part  of 
the  division  found"  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  formidable  ambuscade. 
Colonel  St.  Leger,  it  appeared,  having  heard  of  the  advance  of 
General  Herkimer,  in  order  to  prevent  an  attack  in  his  intrench- 
ments,  had  detached  a  division  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment 
of  Greens,  under  Sir  John's  brother-in-law.  Major  Watts,  Colo- 
nel Butler  with  his  Rangers,  and  Joseph  Brant  with  a  strong 
body  of  Indians,  to  intercept  his  approach.^  With  true  Indian 
sagacity,  Thayendanegea  had  selected  a  position  admirably  fit- 
ted  for  his  purpose,  which  was,  to  draw  the  Americans,  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  approaching  in  no  very  good  military  array, 
into  an  ambuscade.  The  locality  favored  his  design.  There 
was  a  deep  ravine  crossing  the  path  which  Herkimer  with  his 
undisciplined  array  was  traversinff,  "sweeping  toward  the 
"East  in  a  semi -circular  form,  and  bearing  a  Northern  and 
"Southern  direction.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine  was  marshy, 
"and  the  road  crossed  it  by  means  of  a  causeway.  The  ground 
"thus  partly  enclosed  "by  the  ravine,  was  elevated  and  level. 
"  The  ambuscade-  was  laid  upon  the  high  ground  west  of  the 

The  enemy  had  disposed  himself  adroitly,  in  a  circle  leav- 
ing only  a  narrow  segment  open  for  the  admission  of  the  ill- 
starred  Provincials  on  their  approach.     The  stratagem  was 

*  Statement  of  Adam  Miller,  in  possession  of  the  author. 

t  It  has  been  charged  by  most  writers  that  even  these  ordinary  precautions  were 
not  observed.    Miller  and  Waller,  however,  both  assert  the  fact. 

t  The  battle  ground  is  about  two  miles  west  of  Oriskanj,  and  six  from  Whitei^. 
borough. 

$  In  every  account  of  this  battle  which  has  tailen  under  the  author's  observation 
eicepting  tb«  of  Colonol  Willett.  Sir  Jolin  Johnson  is  made  the  British  commander 
at  this  battle.  He  was  not  in  il  at  all,  as  will  appear  a  few  pages  forward.  Even  Ihe 
cautious  and  inquisitive  Prewdent  Dwight  falls  into  the  error,  and  carries  il  through 

II  Campbell's  AonaU. 
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successful.  Unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  foe,  Herkimer, 
with  his  whole  army  excepting  the  rear-guard,  composed  ot 
Colonel  Visscher's  regiment,  found  himself  encompassed  at 
the  first  fire— the  enemy  closing  up  the  gap  at  the  instant  of 
making  himself  Icnown.  By  thus  early  completing  the  circle,  the 
haggage  and  ammunition  waggons,  which  had  just  descended 
into  the  ravine,  were  cut  off  and  separated  from  the  main  body, 
as  also  was  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Visscher,  yet  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  ravine;  which,  as  their  general  had  predicted, 
instantly  and  ingloriously  fled,  leaving  their  companions  to 
their  fate.  They  were  pursued,  however,  by  a  portion  of  the 
Indians,  and  suffered  more  severely,  probably,  than  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  stood  by  their  fellows  in  the  hour  of  need, 
either  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

Being  thrown  into  irretrievable  disorder  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  surprise  and  the  destructiveness  of  the  fire,  which  was 
close  and  brisk  from  every  side,  the  division  was  for  a  time 
threatened  with  annihilation.  At  every  opportunity  the  sa- 
■  vages,  concealed  behind  the  trunks  of  trees,  darted  forward 
with  knife  and  tomahawk  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  those 
who  fell ;.  and  many  and  fierce  were  the  conflicts  that  ensued 
hand  to  hand.  The  veteran  Herkimer  fell,  wounded,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  action — a  musket  bail  having  passed  through 
and  killed  his  horse,  and  shattered  his  own  leg  just  below  the 
knee."  The  General  was  placed  upon  his  saddle,  however, 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  for  his  support,  and  thus  continued 
to  order  tfie  battle.  Colonel  Cox,  and  Captains  Davis  and  Van 
Sluyck,  were  severally  killed  near  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement ;  and  the  slaught^  of  their  broken  ranks,  from  the 
rifles  of  the  Tories  and  the  spears  and  tomahawks  of  the  Indians, 
was  dreadful.  But  even  in  this  deplorable  situation  the 
wounded  General,  his  men  dropping  hke  leaves  around  him, 
and  the  forest  resounding  with  the  horrid  yells  of  the  savages, 
ringing  high  and  wild  over  the  din  of  battle,  behaved  with  the 
most  perfect  firmness  and  composure.  The  action  had  lasted 
about  forty-five  minutes  in  great  disorder,  before  the  Provincials 
formed  themselves  into  circles  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  ot 
the  enemy,  who  were  concentrating,  and  closing  in  upon  thetn 
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from  all  sid^s,'  From  this  moment  the  resistance  of  the  Pro- 
vincials was  more  effective,  and  the  enemy  attempted  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet.  The  firing  ceased  for  a  time,  exceptino;  (he 
scattering  discharges  of  musquetry  from  the  Indians  ;  and  as 
the  bayonets  crossed,  the  contest  became  a  death  struggle,  hand 
to  hand  and  foot  to  foot.  Never,  however,  did  brave  men  staiid 
a  charge  with  more  dauntless  courage,  and  the  enemy  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  recoil— just  at  the  instant  when  the  work 
of  death  was  arrested  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  sud- 
denly broke  npon  the  combatants  with  great  fury.  The  storm 
raged  for  npward  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  enemy 
sought  such  shelter  as  might  be  found  among  the  trees  at  a 
respectful  distance ;  for  they  had  already  suffered  severely,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  in  their  favor. 

During  this  suspension  of  the  battle,  both  parties  had  time  to 
look  about,  and  make  such  new  dispositions  as  they  pleased 
for  attack  and  defence,  on  renewing  the  murderous  conflict. 
The  Provincials,  under  the  direction  of  their  General,  were  so 
fortnnate  as  to  take  possession  of  an  advantageous  piece  of 
ground,  upon  which  his  men  formed  themselves  into  a  circle, 
and  as  the  shower  broke  away,  awaited  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  the  Indians,  whenever 
they  saw  a  gun  fired  by  a  mililia-man  from  behind  a  tree,  rushed 
upon  and  tomahawked  him  before  he  could  re-load.  In  order 
to  counteract  this  mode  of  warfare,  two  men  were  stationed 
behind  a  single  tree,  one  only  to  fire  at  a  time^the  other  re- 
serving his  fire  until  the  Indians  ran  up  as  before.f  The  fight 
was  presently  renewed,  and  by  the  new  arrangement,  and  the 
cool  execution  done  by  the  fire  o.f  the  militia  forming  the  main 
circle,  the  Indians  were  made  to  suffer  severely ;  so  much  so, 
that  they  began  to  give  way,  when  Major  Watts  t  came  up  with 
a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  another  detachment  of  Johnson's 
Greens.5    These  men  were  mostly  loyalists,  who  had  fled  from 

'  The  fitat  movement  of  Ihis  kind  wasniide  by  Jacob  Seeber,  wilhoul  orders,  ac- 
cording :o  ihe  narralive  of  Henty  Seeber. 

f  Campbell's  Annals. 

J  Brotberofthe  lata  venerable  John  WaKs,  of  New- York. 

§  Campbell.  The  enemy,  as  on  (he  marcb  from  Oswego,  had  posted  ft  line  of 
scntinelB  at  abort  distancifl  from  each  otber,  extending  from  SL  Leger'a  inlrench- 
ments  to  (he  scene  of  acUon;  so  that  commumcalions  could  be  inlerehangad  rapidly. 
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Tryon  County^  now  returned  in  arms  against  their  former 
neighbors.  As  no  quarrels  are  so  bitter  as  tliose  of  families,  so 
qj)  wars  are  so  cruel  and  passionate  as  tbose  called  civil.  Many 
of  the  Provincials  and  Greens  were  known  to  each  other ;  and 
as  tliey  advanced  so  near  as  to  afford  opportunities  of  mutual 
recognition,  the  contest  became,  if  possible,  more  of  a  death 
struggle  than  before.  Mutual  resentments,  and  feelings  of  hate 
and  revenge,  raged  in  their  bosoms.  The  Provincials  fired 
upon  them  as  they  advanced,  and  then  springing  like  chafed 
tigers  from  their  covers,  attacked  them  with  their  bayonets  and 
the  butts  of  their  muskets,  or  both  parties  in  closer  contact 
throttled  each  other  and  drew  their  knives ;  stabbing,  and 
sometimes  literally  dying  in  one  another's  embrace. 

At  length  a  firing  was  heard  in  the  distance  from  the  fort,  a 
sound  as  welcome  to  the  Provincials  as  it  was  astounding  to 
the  enemy.  Availing  themselves  of  the  hint,  however,  a  rtisc- 
de-guerre  was  attempted  by  Colonel  Butler,  which  had  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal.  It  was  the  sending,  suddenly,  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  fort,  a  detachment  of  the  Greens  disguised  as 
American  troops,  in  the  expectation  that  they  might  be  received 
as  a  timely  reinforcement  from  the  garrison,  Lieutenant  Jacob 
Sammons  was  the  first  to  descry  their  approach,  in  the  direction 
of  a  body  of  men  commanded  by  (captain  Jacob  Gardenier— 
ofEcer  who,  during  that  memorable  day,  performed  proc' 
of  valor.  Perceiving  that  their  hats  were  American,  Sammons 
informed  Captain  Gardenier  that  succors  from  the  fort  were 
coming  up.  The  quick  eye  of  the  Captain  detected  the  ruse, 
and  he  replied — '■  Not  so  t  they  are  enemies  :  don't  you  see 
their  green  coats  !"*  They  continued  to  advance  until  hailed 
by  Gardenier,  at  which  moment  one  of  his  own  soldiers,  ob- 
serving an  acquaintance,  and  supposing  him  a  friend,  ran  to 
meet  him,  and  presented  his  hand.  It  was  grasped,  but  with  no 
friendly  gripe,  as  the  credulous  fellow  was  dragged  into  the 
opposing  line,  and  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  did  not 
yield  without  a  struggle;  during  which. Gardenier,  watching 
the  action  and  the  result,  sprang  forward,  and  with  a  blow  from 
his  spear  levelled  the  captor  to  the  dust  and  liberated  his  man.t 
Others  of  the  foe  instantly  set  upon  him,  of  whom  he  slew  the 

>  Manuscript  narrative  of  William  Gardenier,  in  Ihe  posBCEsion  of  the  author. 
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seoond  and  wounded  a  third.  Three  of  the  disguised  Greens 
now  sprang  upon  him,  and  one  of  liis  spurs  becoming  en- 
tangled in  their  clothes,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  Still 
contending,  however,  with  almost  super-human  strength,  both 
of  his  thighs  were  transfixed  to  tiie  earth  by  the  bayonets  ot 
two  of  his  assailants,  while  the  third  presented  a  bayonet  to 
his  breast,  as  if  to  thrust  him  through.  Seizing  this  bayonet 
with  his  left  hand,  by  a  sudden  wrench  he  brought  its  owner 
down  upon  himself,  where  he  held  him  as  a  shield  against  the 
arrps  of  the  others,  until  one  of  his  own  men,  Adam  Miller,* 
ob  rving  the  struggle,  flew  to  his  rescue.  As  the  assailants 
f  -ned  upon  their  new  adversary,  Gardenier rose  upon  his  seat; 
.  fld  althouf^h  his  hand  was  severely  lacerated  by  grasping  the 
Dayonet  which  had  been  drawn  through  it,  he  seized  his  spear 
lyina;  by  his  side,  and  quick  as  lightning  planted  it  to  the  barb 
ill  the  side  of  the  assailant  with  whom  he  had  been  clenched. 
The  man  foil  and  expired — proving  to  be  Lieutenant  M-Don- 
ald,  one  of  the  loyalist  officers  from  Tryon  County.  All  this 
transpired  in  far  less  time  than  is  necessarily  occupied  by  the.re- 
lation.  While  engaged  in  the  struggle,  some  of  his  own  men 
called  out  to  Gardenier — "for  God's  sake.  Captain,  you  are 
killing  you  r  own  men  !"  He  replied—"  they  are  not  our  men — 
they  are  the  enemy— fire  away  I"  A  deadly  fire  from  the  Pro- 
vincials ensued,  during  which  about  thirty  of  the  Greens  fell 
slain,  and  mnny  Indian  warriors.  The  parties  once  more 
rushed  upon  each  other  with  bayonet  and  spear,  grappling  and 
fighting  with  terrible  fury ;  while  the  shattering  of  shafts  and 
the  clashing  of  steel  mingled  with  every  dread  sound  of  war  and 
death,  and  the  savage  yelis,  more  hideous  than  all,  presented  a 
scene  which  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.f 
Theunparalleledfortitudeandbravery  of  Captain  Gardenier  in- 
fused fresh  spirits  into  his  men,  some  of  whom  enacted  won- 
ders of  valor  likewise.      It  happened  during   the  melee,  in 

t  The  aamo  whose  private  narrative  has  already  heen  cited. 

t  MS.  of  William  Gardenier.  It  was  in  reTerencc  (o  these  individual  deeds  oi 
prowess,  that  the  eloquent  Gouverneur  Morris  thus  spoke  in  his  address  befoFe 
the  Now- York  Historical  Sodety; — "Let  me  recall,  gentleman,  lo  your  recollec- 
tion,  that  bloody  Geld  in  which  Herkimer  fell.  There  was  found  [he  Indian  ana 
tne  white  man  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  their  lell  hand  clenched  in  atA 
Other's  hair,  the  right  grasping  in  a  gripe  of  death,  the  tnife  plunged  in  each  olhei'i 
bosom;  thus  they  lay  frawninf^" 
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which  the  contending  parties  were  mingled  in  great  confusion, 
that  three  of  Johnson's. Greens  rushed  within  the  circle  of  the 
Provincials,  and  attempted  to  make  prisoner  of  a  Captain  Dii- 
lenback.  This  oiHcer  had  declared  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive,  and  he  was  not.  One  of  his  three  assailants  seized-  his 
gun,  but  he  suddenly  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  felled  him 
with  the  butt.  He  shot  the  second  dead,  and  thrust  the  third 
through  with  his  bayonet.*'  But  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph 
at  an  exploit  of  which  even  the  mighty  Hector,  or  either  of  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  might  have  been  proud,  a  ball  laid  this  brave 
man  low  in  the  dust. 

Such  a  conflict  as  this  could  not  be  continued  long ;  and  the 
Indians,  perceiving  with  what  ardor  the  Provincials  maintained 
the  fight,  and  finding  their  own  numbers  sadly  diminished,  now 
raised  the  retreating  cry  of  "  Oonak  !"  and-fled  in  every  direc- 
tion, under  the  shouts  and  hurrahs  of  the  surviving  Provincials 
and,  a  shower  of  bullets.  Finding,  moreover,  from  the  firing  at 
the  fort,  that,  their  presence  was  necessary  elsewhere,  the 
Greens  and  Rangers  now  retreated  precipitately,  leaving  the 
victorious  militia  of  Tryon  County  masters  of  the  field.t 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  severest,  and,  for  the  numbers  en- 
g^ed,  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Though  victorious,  the  loss  of  the  Provincials  was  very 
heavy  ;  and  Tryon  County  long  had  reason  to  mourn  that  day. 
Colonel  Paris  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  afterward 
murdered  by  the  Indians.  Several  other  prisoners  were  also 
killed  by  the  savages,  after  they  had  been  brought  into  Colonel 
Butler's  quarters ;  and,  as  il  was  said,  by  the  Colonel's  own 
tacit  consent,  if  not  permission  .in  terms.  But  the  general  cha- 
racter of  that  officer  forbids  the  imputation.*  Major  John  Frey, 
of  Colonel  Klock's  regiment,  was  likewise  wounded  and  taken  ; 

•  George  Waller  relatea  this  incident,  in  his  narrative,  in  the  possession  of  the 
BUtlior.  Waltef  was  himself  a  witness  of  llie  fact,  while  lying  woundei!  with  two 
halls,  by  the  side  of  General  Herkimer. 

■f  II  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  every  historian  who  has  wrillen  of  the  bailie  of 
Oriskany,  has  recorded  it  as  a  defeat  of  the  Provincials,  from  Marshall  and  Ramsay 
down,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  British  chroniclers.  Such  was  also  the  antlior's  im- 
presfflon  until  he  undertook  the  present  investigation.  Captain  Brant  himself,  in 
converaalion  with  Samuel  Woodruff;  Esq.  admitted  that  they  were  Iheviclorsi  and 
Blithe  written  Btatemenls  which  the  aiHhor  has  been  able  to  procure  from  the  sorvir- 
0T9  of  thai  bailie,  bear  the  same  Icstimony. 

(  The  late  Doctor  Moses  Younglove   of  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  was  Ib« 
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and  to  show  the  more  than  savage  fury  burning  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  men  brought  into  conflict  on  this  occasion,  the  disgrace- 
ful fact  may  be  added,  that  his  own  brother,  who  was  in  the 
British  service,  attempted  to  take  his  life  afier  he  had  arrived  in 
Butler's  camp.  The  Major  saw  his  brother  approaching  in  a 
menacing  manner,  and  called  out — "  Brother,  do  not  kill  me  ! 
Do  yoii  not  know  me?"  But  the  infuriated  brother  rushed 
forward,  and  the  Major  was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of 
others*  The  whole  nnmber  of  the  Provincial  raiiitia  killed 
was  two  hundred,  exclusive  of  wounded  and  lost  as  prisoners. 
Sucli,  at  least,  was  the  Anieric£m  report.  The  British  state- 
ments claimed  that  four  hundred  of  tlie  Americans  were  killed, 
and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners.! 

Retaining  possession  of  the  field,  the  survivors  immediately 
set  themselves  at  work  in  constructing  rude  litters,  upon  which 
to  bear  off  the  wounded.  Between  forty  and  fifty  of  these, 
among  wiiom  was  the  commanding  General,  were  removed  ia 
this  manner.  The  brave  old  man,  notwithstanding  the  impru- 
dence of  the  morning — imprndence  in  allowing  a  premature 
movement  at  the  dictation  of  his  subordinates— had  nobly  vin- 
dicuted  his  character  for  coura^  during  the  day.  Though 
wounded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  onset,  he  had  borne  himself 
during  the  six  hours  of  conflict,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, with  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  composure  worlby  of  all 
admiration.  Nor  was  his  example  without  effect  in  sustaining 
his  troops  amid  the  perils  by  which  they  were  environed.  At 
one  time  during  the  battle,  while  sitting  upon  his  saddle  raised 

■u^«K.  of  Gencrnl  Herkimer'3  brigade  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  lliia  baUIe  by  t. 
SMgeant  of  Sir  Jolin  Jolinson's  regiment.  After  hia  release  ho  made  a  depoaillon 
selling  fortli  many  grievous  barbarities  committei},  both  by  tlie  Indians  and  Torie^ 
upon  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  (hair  bands  that  day.  They  wero  cruelly  tortured, 
aavecal  of  them  murdered ;  and,  as  Ihe  Doctor  had  reason  In  believe,  some  of  Iheni 
Ware  Biibsequently  taken  to  an  island  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  eaten.  This  is  scarcely 
to  be  believed.    See  Deposition  of  Dr.  Younglove,  Appendix  No.  IV 

•  MS.  Blatement  of  Jacob  Timmerman,  in  the  author's  possession. 

t  "  On  the  5lh  !  learned,  from  discovering  parties  on  (he  Mohawk  river,  tlra t  a  body 
ofone  thousand  militia  were  on  their  march  to  raise  the  siege.  On  (he  contlrmaiioa 
of  this  news,  I  moved  a  large  body  of  Indians,  with  some  troops,  the  same  nioht,  Ee 
lay  in  ambuscade  for  them  on  their  march.  They  fell  into  it.  The  completest  vic- 
tory was  obtained.  Abote  four  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  amongst  the  number 
of  vrhom  were  almoatall  the  prindpal  movers  of  rebnllion  in  that  oountry." — Lttler 
efColcnc'  SI.  Legcrlo  Geatral  BttrjoipK,  Juf.  11,  1777.  .„ 
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upon  a  litlle  hillock,  being  advised  to  select  a  less  exposed  situa- 
tion, he  replied—"  I  will  face  the  enemy."  Thus, "  surrounded 
"  by  a  few  men,  he  continued  to  issue  his  orders  with  firmness. 
"  In  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  onslaught,  he  delibe- 
"  ralely  took  his  tinder-box  from  his  pocket,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
"  smoked  with  great  composure."*  At  the  moment  the  soldiers 
were  placing  him  on  the  litter,  while  adjusting  the  blankets  to 
the  poles,  three  Indians  approached,  and  were  instantly  shot- 
down  by  the  unerring  rifles  of  three  of  the  militia.  These 
were  the  last  shots  fired  in  that  hattle.f 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  engagement  was  equally,  if 
not  more  severe,  than  that  of  the  Americans.  The  Greens  and 
Rangers  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Butler  must  have 
suffered  badly,  although  no  returris  were  given  in  the  contem- 
poraneous accounts.  'Major  Watts  was  severely  woun(Jed  and 
left  on  the  field,  as  was  supposed,  among  the  slain.  His  death 
was  reported  by  Colonel  Willett,  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Trumbull,  and  by  other  authorities.  But  such  was  not  the 
fact.  Reviving  from  faintness  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  some 
hours  after  the  action,  he  siiccjeeded  in  crawling  to  a  brook, 
where,  by  slaking  his  thirst,  ho  was  preserved  from  speedy 
death,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  was  found  by 

*  Campbell.  An  cflicer,  who  was  in  the  general  stafFat  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  has 
Tclsted  to  Ihe  author  a  very  Hi milar  incident  in  the  conduct  of  old  Bluchet.  He  was 
not  woanded  ;  but  he  sat  upon  a  hillock,  issuing  his  ardera  and  smoking  his  pipe, 
while  the  cannon  balls  were  ploughing  up  (he  eartli  about  him. 

t  Narrative  of  Jacob  Sommons,  MS.  The  offii^rs  of  the  Trjon  County  militia 
kilted  or  ivounded  in  this  battle  were  as  follows  :— In  Colonel  Frederick  Visacher's 
regiment,  Captains  John  Davis  and  Samuel  Pellinoill,  killed;  Major  Blau*elt  and 
Lieut.  Groat  taken  prisoners  and  never  heard  of  afterward  ;  Captain  Jacob  Garde* 
nier  and  Lieut.  Samuel  Gardenier  wounded.  In  Colonel  Jacob  Klock's  regiment. 
Major  John  Eiaenlord,  and  Major  Van  Sluyck,  and  Captain  Andrew  Dillenhack, 
killed  ;  Captains  Christopher  Foi  and  John  Breadbeg,  wounded  ;  Bri^de  Major 
JohnFrey,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  In  Colonel  Peter  Bellinger's  regiment, 
Major  Enos  Klcpsattle,  Captain  Frederick  Helmer,  and  Lieut.  Petrie,  were  killed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Bellinger  and  Henry  Walradf  were  taken  prisoners. 
In  Colonel  Ebeneier  Coi's  regiment,  Colonel  Coi  and  Lieut  Col.  Hunt  were 
killed  ;  Captains  Henry  Diefendotf,  and  Robert  Grouse,  and  Jacob  Bowman,  kill- 
ed. Captain  Jacob  Seeber  and  Lieut  William  Seeber  mortally  wounded.  The 
iurgeon,  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner.  Amono  the  volunteers  not  he- 
longing  to  the  militia,  who  were  killed,  were  Isaac  Paris,  (then  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,)  Samuel  Billington,  John  Dygcrt,  and  Jacob  Snell,  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  There  was  likewise  a  Captain  Graves  who  fell,  but  to  whidi 
lament  he  belonged  the  aullior  has  not  ascertained. 
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some  Indian  scouts,  and  brought  into  St.  Leger's  camp.*  But 
the  Indians  were  the  most  roughly  handled,  they  having  lost 
nearly  one  hundred  warriors,  several  of  whom  were  sachems  in 
great  favor.  Frederick  Sammons,  wlio  had  been  detached  up- 
on a  distant  scout  previous  to  the  battle,  returning  some  days 
afterward,  crossed  the  battle-field,  where,  he  says—"  I  beheld 
"  the  most  shocking  sight  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  Indians 
"  and  white  men  were  mingled  with  one  another,  just  as  they 
"had  been  left  when  death  had  first  completed  his  work. 
"  Many  bodies  had  also  been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts."! 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  Indians  were  persuaded  to  join 
m  this  battle  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  until  they  had 
been  induced  to  sacrifice  theif  reason  to  their  appetites,  It  was 
very  manifest  that  during  the  action  many  of  them  were  intox- 
icated. The  consequence  was,  that  they  suffered  more  severely 
than  ever  before.!  According  to  the  narrative  of  Mary  Jemison, 
the  Indians,  (at  least  the  Senecas,)  were  deceived  into  the  cam- 
paign. ■■  They  were  sent  ibr  to  see  the  British  whip  the  rebels. 
*'  They  were  told  that  they  were  not  wanted  to  fight,  but  merely 
"  to  sit  down,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  look  on.  The  Senecas 
"  went  to  a  man  ;  but,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  instead  of 
"  smoking  and  looking  on,  they  were  obliged  .to  fight  for  theii 
'lives;  and  in  the  end  of  the  battle  were  completely  beaten, 
"  with  a  great  loss  of  killed  and  wounded."? 

The  whole  Indian   force   was  led  by  Thayendanegea  in 

•  This  elatcment  respecting  Major  WaUfl  was  derived  from  the  lale  Mr.  John 
Watts,  of  Now- York,  hia  brother.  As  mentioned  in  Uie  text,  St.  L^er.  in  hia  oflB- 
cial  report,  did  not  sUle  the  number  of  his  own  liilled  and  wounded.  Colonel  But- 
ler,  however,  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton— "  Of  the  New- Yorkers,  Captain  M'Donald 
waa  killed,  Captain  WaUs  dangerously  wounded,  and  one  Buballem.  Of  the  Ran- 
gera.  Captains  Wilson  and  Hare  killed,  and  one  private  wounded.  The  Indiana 
suffered  much,  having  thirty-lhrco  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded ;  the  Senecas  lost 
seventeen,  among  whom  were  several  of  their  chief  warriors  and  had  eiileen 
wounded.  During  the  whole  notion  thn  Indians  showed  the  greatest  zeal  for  his 
Majesty's  cause;  and  had  they  not  been  a  little  too  ptecipitate,  scarcely  a  rebel  of 
the  party  would  have  escaped.  Most  of  the  leading  rebels  are  cut  off  in  the  action, 
so  that  any  farther  attempts  from  that  quarter  are  not  to  be  ejpected.  Captain 
Watts,  of  the  Royal  New-Yorkers,  whose  many  amiable  qualities  deserved  a  betlet 
fiile,  lay  wounded  in  three  places  upon  the  Md  two  days  beforj  he  was  fu'md  '■— 
Porlianuliliin,  Kegutcr. 

t  MS.  narrative  of  Fredorick  Samioons,  in  llie  author's  poaseswon. 

X  Jo  .  nal  of  Genraal  Lincoln. 

^  LifeofMaiyJemison. 
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pHrson— "the  great  Captain  of  the  Six  Nations,"  tis  he  was 
then  called— and  as  ihe  Cayugas  had  now  likewise  joined  the 
Mohawks  ill  alliance  with  the  arms  of  Enfjland— the  Ononda- 
gfts  adopting  a  doubtful  policy,  but  always,  in  fact,  acting 
£(gainst  the  Provincials— he  must  have  had  a  large  force  in  the 
field.  Of  the  Senecas  alone  thirty-six  were  killed  and  a  great 
number  wounded.  Captain  Brant  was  accustomed,  long-  years 
afterward,  to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  his  "poor  Mohawks"  in 
that  battle.  Indeed,  the  severity  with  which  they  were  handled 
on  that  occasion,  rendered  them  morose  and  intractable  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign ;  and  tlie  unhappy  prisoners 
were  the  first  to  minister  with  their  blood  to  their  resentment.* 
"  Our  town,"  says  Mary  Jemison,  "  exhibited  a  scene  of  real 
"  sorrow  and  distress  when  our  warriors  returned  and  recount- 
"  ed  their  misfortunes,  and  stated  the  real  loss  they  had  sns- 
"tained  in  the  engagement.  The  mourning  was  excessive, 
"and  was  expressed  by  the  most  doleful  yells,  shrieks,  and 
"  howlings,  and  by  inimitable  gesticulations." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  General  Herkimer  formed  his  line  of 
march  with  so  little  judgment  that,  when  attacked,  his  men 
were  in  no  situation  to  support  each  other ;  and  more  unfortu- 
nate still,  that  he  marched  at  all,  so  long  before  he  couid  expect 
to  hear  the  concerted  signal  for  the  diversion  to  be  made  in 
his  favor  by  the  sortie  of  Colonel  'Willett.  The  heavy  rain 
storm,  moreover,  which  caused  a  suspension  of  the  battle,  had 
likewise  the  effect  of  delaying  the  sally  for  nearly  an  hour.  It 
was  made,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  and  was  not 
only  completely  successful,  but  was  conducted  with  such  abili- 
ty and  spirit  by  the  gallant  officer  to  whom  it  was  confided,  as 


•  In  Mr.  Snmuel  WoodtufT's  raemoranilii  of  his  conversations  willi  Branr,  refer- 
red lo  in  the  Lntrodftctian,  it  is  noted  as  Itie  admlGsion  of  the  latter,  that  "  he  and  hta 
Mohawks  were  compelled  to  flee  in  a  dispersed  condition  through  the  woods,  all 
luflering  from  fatigue  and  hunger  before  Ihej  arrived  at  a  place  of  saTely.  Their 
relreat  began  at  nightfall.  They  were  pursued  by  a  body  (j'  Oneidas,  Hho  fonghl 
with  General  Herkimer.  The  ni^t  was  dark  and  lowery.  Eihausted  by  the  la- 
bora  of  the  day,  and  fearful  he  might  be  overlaken  by  the  pursuing  Oneidas,  Brant 
BSCeniled  a  branching  tree,  and  planting  himself  in  thecrotvh  of  it,  waited  somewhat 
impatiently  foe  dajlighl."  There  is  evidently  somewhat  of  error  in  this  statsmcnt. 
The  Held  of  battle  was  not  more  than  five  miles  from  St.  Legei's  entrenchment!, 
and  the  hatlle  was  ended  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  Judge  W.  probably  confoonded  (his 
battle  wilh  another — perhaps  that  of  (he  Chemung. 
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to  win  for  him  the  applause  of  the  foe  himself."  In  addition 
to  the  two  hundred  men  detailed  for  this  service,  under  Colo- 
nel Willett's  command,  as  before  stated,  fifty  more  were  added 
to  guard  the  light  iron  three  pounder  already  mentioned.  With 
these  troops,  and  this  his  only  piece  of  mounted  ordnance,  Co- 
lonel Willett  lost  not  a  moment,  after  the  cessation  of  the  rain, 
in  making  the  sally.  The  enemy's  sentinels  being  direct'y 
in  sight  of  the  fort,  the  most  rapid  movements  were  necessary. 
The  sentinels  were  driven  in,  and  his  advanced  guard  attacked, 
before  he  had  time  to  form  his  troops.  SirJohn  Johnson,  whose 
regiment  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  advanced  guard,  it  being  very  warm,  was  in  his  tent,  di- 
vested of  his  coat  at  the  moment,  and  had  not  time  to  put  it  on 
before  his  camp  was  assailed.  Such,  moreover,  were  the  cele- 
rity of  Willett's  movement  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack, 
that  Sir  John  could  not  bring  his  troops  into  order,  and  their 
only  resource  was  in  flight.  The  Indian  encampment  was 
nest  to  that  of  Sir  John,  and  in  turn  was  carried  with  equal 
rapidity.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Indians,  and  a  detachment 
from  the  regiment  of  Sir  John,  were,  at  the  very  moment  of  this 
unexpected  assault  upon  their  quarters,  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Oriskany.  Those  who  were  left  behind  now  betook  them- 
selves,—Sir  John  and  his  men  to  the  river,— and  the  Indians 
to  their  natural  shelter,  the  woods— the  troops  of  Colonel  Wil- 
lett firing  briskly  upon  them  in  their  flight.  The  amount  of 
spoil  found  in  the  enemy's  camp  was  so  great,  that  Willett  was 
obliged  to  send  hastily  to  the  fort  for  waggons  to  convey  it 
away.  Seven  of  these  vehicles  were  three  times  loaded  and 
discharged  in  the  fort,  while  the  brave  little  Provincial  band 
held  possession  of  the  encampments.  Among  the  spoils  thus 
captured,  consisting  of  camp  equipage,  clothing,  blankets,  stores, 
(tc.  were  five  British  standards,  the  baggage  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  with  all  his  papers,  the  baggage  of  a  number  of  other 
officers,  with  memoranda,  journals,  and  orderly  books,  contain- 
ing all  the  information  desirable  on  the  part  of  -the  besieged-t 

»  London  Universal  Magoane,  1782. 

^  •  Among  other  things  taken  from  the  enemy,  were  several  bundles  of  papery 
uid  a  parcel  of  letters  belonging  to  our  garnaon,  which  they  had  taken  from  out 
mlilia,  but  not  yet  opened.  Here  1  found  one  letter  for  myself:  there  were  liko- 
•mae  papers  belonging  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  ind  several  otheiB  of  Iha  enemy's  oiR- 
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While  Colonel  Willett  was  returning  to  the  fort,  Colonel  St. 
Leger,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  river,  attempted  a 
movement  to  intercept  him.  Willett's  position,  however,  ena- 
bled him  lo  form  his  troops  so  as  to  give  the  enemy  a  full  fire 
in  front^  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  enfiladed  hy  the  fire  of 
a  small  field-piece.  The  distance  was  not  more  than  sixty 
yards  hetween  them ;  and  although  St.  Leger  was  not  back- 
ward in  returning  the  fire,  his  aim  was  nevertheless  so  wild  as  to 
be  entirely  without  effect.  The  assailants  returned  into  the  for- 
tress in  triumph,  without  having  lost  a  man — the  British  flags 
\rsTe  hoisted  on  the  flag-staff  under  the  American — and  the  men, 
ascending  the  parapets,  gave  three  as  hearty  cheers  as  were 
ever  shouted  by  the  same  number  of  voices.  Among  the  pri- 
soners brought  off  by  the  victors,  was  Lieutenant  Singleton, 
of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment.  Several  Indians  were  found 
dead  in  their  camp,  and  others  were  killed  in  crossing  the 
river.  The  loss  to  the  enemy,  particularly  in  stores  and  bag- 
gage, was  great  j  while  the  affair  itself  was  of  still  more  im- 
portance, from  tlie  new  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  inspired  the  little  garrison.'  For  this  chivalrous  ex- 
ploit Congress  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks,  and  directed  the 
Commissary  General  of  military  stores  to  procure  an  elegant 
sword,  and  present  the  same  to  Colonel  Willett  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Herkimer  did  not  long  survive  the  battle.  He  was 
conveyed  to  his  own  house  t  near  the  Mohawk  river,  a  few 
miles  below  the  Little  Falls ;  where  his  leg,  which  had  been 
shattered  five  or  six  inches  below  the  knee,  was  amputated 
about  ten  days  after  the  battle,  by  a  young  French  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  General  Arnold,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
General's  own  medical  adviser,  the  late  Doctor  Petrie.  But 
Ihe  operation  was  unskilfully  performed,!  and  it  was  found  im- 


cera,  withleltereto  and  from  General  Si-  Leger, 

have  been  of  some  service  to  us."— Colonri  WillttCi  letter  to  Govemar  Tramhull. 

•  In  Ihia  account  of  the  sortie,  ihe  author  has  adopted  almost  the  very  lan|:uage 
oflhe  brave  Colonel  himaeif,  in  his  Narrative.  As  he  led  the  affair,  and  was  of 
course  the  best  qualiiied  to  describe  it,  tlie  author  could  do  no  better  than  take  his 
own  words.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  aiege,  it  will  be  often  neceesarr  to  draw 
from  the  same  indisputable  source. 

t  Yet  standing,  1937. 

t  CoL  Roff  s  statement— MS.  b  possession  of  Uie  author 
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possible  by  bis  attendants  ta  stanch  the  blood.  Colonel  Wil- 
lett  called  to  see  the  Genera!  soon  after  the  operation.  He  was 
sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  a  pipe  in  bis  mouth,  smoking,  and 
talking  in  excellent  spirits.  He  died  the  night  following  that 
visit.  His  friend,  Colonel  John  Roff,  was  present  at  the  am- 
putation, and  affirmed  that  he  bore  the  operation  with  uticom- 
mon  fortitude.  He  was  likewise  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  blood  continuing  to  flow— there  being  no  physi- 
cian in  immediate  attendance— and  being  himself  satisfied  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  nigh,  the  veteran  directed  the 
Holy  Bible  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  then  opened  it  and  read, 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  surrounded  his  bed,  with  all  the 
composure  which  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  exliibit,  the 
thirty-eighth  psalm— applying  it  to  his  own  situation,*  He 
soon  afterward  expired  ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  annals  of  man  furnish  a  more  striking-example  of  Christian 
heroism— calm,  deliberate,  and  firm  in  the  hour  of  death— than 
is  presented  in  this  remarkable  instance.  Of  the  early  history 
of  General  Herkimer  but  little  is  known.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  his  family  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  planted  themselves  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  And 
the  massive  stone  mansion,  yet  standing  at  German  Flatts, 
bespeaks  its  early  opulence.  He  was  an  uneducated  man — 
with,  if  possible,  less  skill  in  letters,  even  than  General  Put- 
nam, which  is  saying  much.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a 
man  of  strong  and  vigorous  understanding — destitute  of  some 
of  the  essential  requisites  of  generalship,  but  of  the  most 
cool  and  dauntless  courage.  These  trails  were  all  strik- 
ingly disclosed  in  the  brief  and  bloody  expedition  to  Oriska- 
ny.  But  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  that  most 
important  of  all  books— The  Bible.  Nor  could  the  most 
learned  biblical  scholar,  lay  or  clerical,  have  selected  a  portion 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  more  exactly  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  dying  soldier,  than  that  to  which  he  himself  spon- 
taneously turned.  If  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  and 
Rousseau  like  an  unbelieving  sentimentalist,  General  Herkimer 
died  Uke  a  Christian. Hero.  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
lequesting  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New- York  to  erect  a 

•  Statement  of  Colonel  Ro^  in  posBesabn  of  the  nuthac. 
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monument,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  the  memory 
of  this  brave  man,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This 
resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  New- York, 
George  Clinton,  in  a  letter  from  which  the  following  passage 
is  quoted : — "  Every  mark  of  distinction  shown  to  the  memory 
"  of  such  illustrious  men  as  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  liberty 
"  and  happiness  of  their  country,  reflects  real  honor  on  those 
"  who  pay  the  tribute  ;  and  by  holding  up  to  others  the  pros- 
"pect  of  fame  and  immortality,  will  animate  them  to  tread  in 
"the  same  path."  Governor  Clinton  thus  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Tryon  County  on  the  occasion: — "Enclosed  you 
"  have  a  letter  and  resolves  of  Congress,  for  erecting  a  monu 
"ment  to  the  memory  of  your  late  gallant  General.  While 
"  with  you  I  lament  the  cause,  I  am  impressed  with  a  due 
"  sense  of  the  great  and  justly  merited  honor  the  Continent  has, 
"  in  this  instance,  paid  to  the  memory  of  that  brave  man;" 
Such  were  the  feeUngs  of  respect  ibr  the  services  and  Jiiemory 
of  the  deceased  entertained  by  the  great  men  of  that  day. 
.Sixty  years  have  since  rolled  away,  and  the  journal  of  Con- 
gress is  the  only  monument,  and  the  resolution  itself  the  only 
inscription,  which  as  yet  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  republic  to 
Gbn&ral  Nicholas  Her&iher. 
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KegeofFortSchujIer 

of  Sir  John  Johnson  to  the"peopie  of  Tryoo  County— Setrrtexpedition'ofCoioQd 
Wilislt  and  Major  Stockwoll-Schuylpt  orders  Arnold  to  the  relitf  of  Gansevoort 
— Wdlrlt  proceeda  lo  Albany— Arrest  of  Walter  Butler,  and  olhera,  at  German 
Plada— Tried  and  convicted  as  a  spy— Reprieved— Sent  to  Albany— Escapes— 

Arnold's  proclamstjon- Advance  of  the  besiegers — Uneasiness  of  (he  gBirifon 

Sudden  (lightest.  Leger  and  hie  forfcea—Stralseein  of  Amold^Slory  of  HoQ- 
YostSchaylcr— Merriment  and  mischief  of  the  Indians— Arrival  of  Arnold  at  the 
Port- The  spoils  of  victory- Public  eatinifltioti  of  Gatiaevoort's  services— Ad- 
dress lo  his  soldiers — His  promotion- Address  of  his  offiiiers. 

Though  in  fact  defeated  at  Oriskany,  the  enemy  claimed,  as 
we  hare  seen,  a  victory.  In  one  sense,  it  is  true,  the  achieve- 
ment was  theirs.  They  had  prevented  the  advance  of  the 
Americans  to  the  succor  of  the  fort ;  and  on  their  retreat  the 
Americans  ^ere  unable  to  pursue.  Still  the  field  was  won, 
and  retained  by  them.'  Availing  himself  of  his  questionable 
success,  however,  and  well  knowing  tfiat  days  must  probably 
elapse  before  the  garrison  could  become  apprised  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  engagement  and  its  issue,  St.  Leger  lost 
no  time  in  endeavoring,  by  false  representations,  to  press  the 
besieged  to  a  capitulation.  On  the  same  night  of  the  battle, 
therefore,  at  9  o'clock.  Colonel  Bellinger  and  Major  Frey,  beino- 
in  St.  Jjeger's  camp  as  prisoners,  were  compelled  to  address  a 
note  to  Colonel  Gansevoort,  greatly  exaggerating  the  disasters 
of  the  day,  and  strongly  urging  a  surrender.  In  this  letter 
they  spoke  of  the  defeat  at  Oriskany,  of  the  impossibility  of 
receiving  any  farther  succor  from  below— of  the  formidable 
force  of  St.  Leger,  together  with  his  train  of  artillery— an- 
nounced the  probable  fact  that  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were 
tfien  before  Albany,  and  stated  that  longer  resistance  would 
only  result  in  "  inevitable  mux  and  destruction."!    The  letter 

*  It  ivaa  alleged,  in  Botne  of  the  contemporaneous  aceounla,  [hat  the  forces  to- 
gaged  with  Herkimer  were  ordered  back  in  coDsequeece  of  the  sortie  of  Willett. 
That  circumstanc*,  however,  does  not  alter  the  essential  facta  of  the  case.  Tho 
victmy  was  (he  same. 

1  See  Appendix,  No,  V.  for  a  copy  of  (his  letter,  writltn  while  under  duress- 
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was  transmitted  to  Colonel  Gansevoort  by  St.  Legcr's  Adjutant- 
general,  Colonel  Butler,  who,  in  delivering  it,  made  a  verbal 
demand  of  surrender.  Colonel  Ganseuoort  replied  tliat  he 
would  give  no  answer  to  a  verbal  summons,  urdess  delivered 
by  Colonel  St.  Leger  himself,  but  at  the  mouth  of  his  cannon. 

On  the  following;  day  a  white  flag  approached  the  garrison, 
with  a  request  that  Colonel  Butler,  and  two  other  officers, 
might  be  admitted  inio  the  fort  as  bearers  of  a  message  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Permission  being  granted,  those  officers 
were  conducted  blind-foided  into  the  fort,  and  received  by 
Colonel  Gansevoort  in  his  dining-room.  The  windows  of  the 
room  were  shut,  and  candles  lighted  ;  a  table  was  also  spread, 
upon  which  were  placed  some  slight  refreshments.  Colonels 
,  "Willett  and  Meilen  were  present  at  the  interview,  together  with 
as  many  of  the  American  officers  as  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  quarters  of  their  commander.  After  the  officers  were 
seated  and  the  wine  had  been  passed  around,  Major  Ancrom, 
one  of  the  messengers,  addressed  Colonel  Gansevoort  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  directed  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  the  oflicer  commanding 
the  army  now  investing  this  garrison,  to  inform  the  command- 
ant that  the  Colonel  has,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the 
Indians  to  agree,  that  if  the  garrison,  without  farther  resistance, 
shall  be  delivered  up,  with  the  public  stores  belonging  to  it,  to 
the  investing  army,  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  have  all  their 
baggage  and  private  property  secured  to  them.  And  in  order 
that  the  garrison  may  have  a  sufficient  pledge  to  this  effect, 
Colonel  Butler  accompanies  me  to  assure  them,  that  not  a  hair 
of  the  head  of  any  one  of  them  shall  be  hurt."  (Here  turning 
to  Colonel  Butler,  he  said,  '  That,  I  think,  was  the  expression 
they  made  use  of,  was  it  not  V — to  which  the  Colonel  answered, 
'  Yes.')  "  I  am  likewise  directed  to  remind  the  commandant, 
that  the  defeat  of  General  Herkimer  must  deprive  the  garrison 
of  all  hopes  of  relief,  especially  as  General  Burgoyne  is  now  in 
Albany ;  so  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  fort  must  fall  into  our 
hands.  Colonel  St.  Leger,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  prevent 
farther  bloodshed,  hopes  these  terms  will  not  be  refnsed  ;  as  in 
this  case  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to  make  them  again.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  the  Indians  consented  to  the  present 
arrangement,  as  it  will  deprive  them  of  that  plunder  which 
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Ihey  olvrays  calculate  upon  on  similar  occasions.  Should,  then, 
the  present  terms  be  rejected,  it  will  be  out  of  the  pmver  of  the 
Colonel  to  restrain  the  Indians,  who  are  Tery  numerous  and 
much  exasperated,  not  only  from  plundering  the  property,  but 
destroying  the  lives,  probably,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  garri- 
son.  Indeed,  the  Indians  are  so  exceedingly  provoked  and 
mortified  by  the  losses  they  have  sustained  in  the  lato  actions 
having  had  several  of  their  favorite  chiefs  killed,  that  they 
threaten— and  the  Colonel,  if  the  present  arrangements  should 
not  be  entered  into,  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  them  from  exe- 
cuting their  threats-lo  march  down  the  country,  and  destroy 
the  settlement,  with  its  inhabitants.  In  this  case,  not  only  men 
but  women  and  children,  will  experience  the  sad  effects  of 
their  vengeance.  These  considerations,  it  is  ardently  hoped, 
will  produce  a  proper  effect,  and  induce  the  commandant  by 
complying  with  the  terms  now  offered,  to  save  himself  from  fu- 
ture regret,  when  it  will  be  too  late." 

This  singular  oration  wia  of  course  delivered  extempora- 
neously, as  also  was  the  following  reply  by  Colonel  Willett, 

with  the  approbation  of  Colonel  Gansevoort : 

"  Do  I  understand  you.  Sir  1  1  think  you  say,  that  you 
come  from  a  British  colonel,-who  is  commander  of  the  army 
that  invests  this  fort ;  and  by  your  uniform,  you  appear  to  be 
an  officer  in  the  British  service.  You  have  mode  a  long  speech 
on  the  occasion  of  your  visit,  which,  stripped  of  oil  its  siperflui- 
lies,  amounts  to  this-that  you  come  from  a  British  colonel  to 
the  commandatit  of  this  garrison,  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  does 
not  deliver  up  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of  your  Colonel,  he 
will  send  his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  children 
Ton  will  please  to  reflect,  sir,  that  their  blood  will  ho  on  your 
head,  not  on  ours.  We  are  doing  our  duty :  this  garrison  is 
committed  to  our  charge,  and  wo  will  take  care  of  it.  After 
you  get  oat  of  it,  you  may  turn  round  and  look  at  its  outside, 
but  never  expect  to  come  in  again,  unless  you  come  a  prisoner! 
I  consider  the  message  you  have  brought,  a  degrading  one  for 
a  British  ofliccr  to  send,  and  by  no  means  reputable  for  a  Bri- 
:ish  officer  to  carry.  For  my  own  part,  I  declare,  before  I 
would  consent  to  dehver  this  garrison  to  such  a  murdering  set 
as  your  army,  by  your  own  account,  consists  of,  I  would  sulTer 
my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters,  and  set  on  fire,  as  you  know 
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has  at  times  been  practised,  by  such  hordes  of  women  and 
ehildren  killers  as  belong  to  your  army," 

Colonel  Willett  observes  in  his  narrative,  whence  these  facts 
we  drawn,  that  in  the  delivery  he  looked  the  British  major 
full  in  the  face  ;  and  that  he  spoke  with  emphasis  is  not  doubt- 
ed. The  sentiments  contained  in  this  reply  were  received  with 
universal  applause  by  the  Provincial  officers,  who,  far  from 
being  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  messengers,  were  at 
once  impressed  with  the  idea  that  such  pressifig  efforts  to  in- 
duce a  capitulation  could  only  be  the  effect  of  doubt,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  himself,  of  his  ability  either  to  sustain  the 
siege  or  carry  the  works  by  assault.  Before  the  interview  was 
closed.  Major  Ancrom  requested  that  an  English  surgeon  who 
was  with  him  might  be  permitted  to  visit  the  British  wounded 
in  the  garrison,  which  request  was  granted.  Major  Ancrom 
also  proposed  an  armistice  for  three  days,  which  was  likewise 
agreed  to  by  Colonel  Gansevoort — the  more  readily,  probably, 
because  of  his  scanty  supply  of  ammunition. 

On  the  9tii  of  August,  Colonel  Gansevoort  having  refused 
to  recognize  any  verbal  messages  from  the  British  commander, 
Colonel  St.  Leger  transmitted  the  substance  of  Major  Ancrom's 
speech  in  the  form  of  a  letter— protesting  that  no  indignity  was 
intended  by  the  delivery  of  such  a  message— a  message  that 
had  been  insisted  upon  categorically  by  the  Indians— and  for- 
mally renewing  the  summons  of  a  surrender — adding,  that  the 
Indians  were  becoming  exceedingly  impatient,  and  if  the  pro- 
position should  be  rejected,  the  refusal  would  be  attended  with 
very  fatal  consequences,  not  only  to  the  garrison,  but  to  the 
whole  country  of  the  Mohawk  river.* 

The  reply  of  Colonel  Gansevoort  was  written  with  soldierly 
brevity,  in  the  following  words : — 

COL.    GANSEVOORT   TO  COL.    ST.    LEOKR. 

"Fort  Schuyler,  Aug.  9th,  1777. 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  letter  of  this  day's  date  I  have  received,  in  answer  to 
which  I  say,  that  it  is  my  determined  resolution,  with  the  forces 
under  my  command,  to  defend  this  fort  to  the  last  extremity,  ia 

•  See  Appendii,  No.  VL 
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behalf  of  the  United  American  States,  who  hare  placed  me 
here  to  defend  it  against  all  their  enemies. 

'■  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  ob't.  humble  serv't., 

"  Peter  Gansevoort, 
"  Col.  commanding  Port  Sphuyler. 
''  Gen.  Barry  St.  Leger.'-* 

Failing  in  these  attempts  to  induce  a  surrender,  the  besiegers, 
four  days  afterward,  had  recourse  to  another  expedient.  It 
was  the  issuing  of  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tryon 
County,  signed  by  Sir  .John  Johnson,  Colonel  Glaus,  and  Colo 
ne!  John  Butler,  similar  in  its  tenor  to  the  verba!  and  written 
messages  of  St.  Leger  to  Colonel  Gansevoort.  The  appeal 
commenced  with  strong  protestations  of  a  desire  for  the  restora 
tion  of  peace,  with  a  promise  of  pardon,  and  obUvion  for  the 
past,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  great  injuries  the  signers 
had  received,  upon  a  proper  submission  by  the  people.  They, 
too,  were  threatened  with  the  ravages  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
the  resentment  of  the  Indians  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
at  Oriskany,  in  the  event  of  rejecting  this  appeal.  In  regard 
to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Schuyler,  its  longer  resistance  was  pro- 
nounced "  mulish  obstinacy,"  and  the  people  of  the  Mohawk 
Yalley  were  urged  to  send  up  a  deputation  of  their  principal 
men,  to  oblige  the  garrison  to  do  at  once  what  they  must  be 
forced  to  do  soon— surrender.  If  they  did  not  surrender,  the 
threat  was  again  repeated  that  every  soul  would  he  put  to  death 
by  tl\e  Indians.!  Messengers  were  despatched  with  this  docu- 
ment into  Tryon  County,  but  to  no  good  purpose ;  while,  as 
will  soon  appear,  some  of  those  messengers  were  involved  in 
serious  difficulty  hytheir  errand. 

But  if  Colonel  Willett's  success  in  the  brilliant  execution  of 
the  sortie  on  the  6th,  entitled  him,  as  it  unquestionably  did,  to 
the  commendations  he  received,  a  still  more  perilous  enterprise, 
tmdertaken  by  him  a  few  days  afterward,  was  thought,  alike  by 
friends  and  foes,  to  entitle  him  to  still  greater  applause.     The 

•  Copied,  by  the  author,  from  the  ori^na!  draft,  found  among  the  Gansetoort 
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artillery  of  the  besiegers  was  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  any 
impression  upon  the  works,  and  there  was  every  probability  that 
the  garrison  might  hold  out  until  succors  should  be  obtained, 
could  their  situation  be  made  known.  Colonel  Willett  was  not 
only  well  acquainted,  but  exceedingly  popular,  in  Tryon  Coun- 
ty; and  it.wassupposcd  that,  should  he  show  himself  personally 
among  the  militia  of  that  district,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
their  suffering  in  the  late  expedition,  he  might  yet  rally  a  force 
sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  The  bold  project  was  therefore 
conceived  by  him  of  passing  by  night,  in  company  with  ano- 
ther officer,  through  the  enemy's  works,  and,  regardless  of  the 
danger  from  the  prowling  savages,  making  his  way  through 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  sunken  morasses  and  pathless  woods, 
in  order  to  raise  the  County  and  bring  relief."  Selecting  Major 
Stockwell  for  his  companion,  Colonel  Willett  undertook  the 
expedition  on  the  10th,  and  left  the  fort  at  ten  o'clock  that 
tiight,  each  armed  with  nothing  but  a  spear,  and  provided  only 
with  a  small  supply  of  crackers  and  cheese,  a  small  canteen  of 
spirits,  and  in  all  other  respecls  unincumbered,  even  by  a 
blanket.  Having  escaped  from  the  sally-port,  they  crept  upon 
their  hands  and  knees  along  the  edge  of  a  morass  to  the  river, 
which  they  crossed  bv  crawling  over  upon  a  log,  and  succeeded 
in  geiting  ofl'  imperceived  by  the  sentinels  of  the  enemy, 
although  passing  very  near  to  them.  Their  first  advance  was 
into  a  deep-tangled  forest  in  which,  enveloped  in  thick  darkness, 
they  lost  their  direction,  and  found  it  impossible  to  proceed. 
While  in  this  stale  of  uncertainty,  the  barking  of  a  dog  added 
little  to  their  comfort,  inasmuch  as  it  apprized  them  that  they  were 
not  far  from  a  new  Indian  encampment,  formed  subsequent 
to  the  sortie  a  few  days  before.  They  were  therefore  compelled 
to  stand  perfectly  still  for  several  hours,  and  until  the  morning 
star  appeared  to  guide  their  way.  Striking  first  in  a  Northern  di- 
rection for  several  miles,  and  then  Eastwardly,  they  traced  a 
zig-zag  course,  occasionally  adopting  the  Indian  method  of  con- 
cealing their  Irail  by  walking  in  the  channels  of  streams,  and 
by  stepping  on  stones  along  the  river's  edge.  In  this  way  they 
travelled  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  without  making  a  single 
halt.     On  the  approach  of  night  they  dared  not  to  strike  a  light, 

•  British  Universal  Magaiine. 
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but  lay  down  to  sleep,  interlocked  in  each  other's  arms.  Pur- 
suing their  journey  on  the  12th,  their  little  stock  of  provisions 
being  exhausted,  they  fed  upon  raspberries  and  blackberries,  of 
which  they  found  an  abundance  in  an  opening  occasioned  by  a 
windfall.  Thus  refreshed,  they  pushed  forward  with  renewed 
vigor  and  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Dayton 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 

The  Colonel  and  his  friend  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Colonel  Weston,  whose  regiment  was  then  in  charge  of  Fort 
Dayton,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that,  on  learning  the  news  of  General  Herkimer's  disaster,  Ge- 
neral Schuyler  had  ordered  Generals  Arnold  and  Larned,  with 
the  Massachusetts  brigade,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Gaiisevoort.  Colonel  Wlllett  thereupon  took  horse  immediately 
for  Albany  to  meet  General  Arnold,  who  was  to  command  the 
expedition  ;  and  in  four  days  afterward  accompanied  Arnold 
back  to  Fort  Dayton,  where  the  troops  were  assembling.  Ths 
first  New- York  regiment  had  been  added  to  the  brigade  of 
General  Larned,  who  was  yet  in  the  rear,  bringing  up  the  heavy 
ba^age  and  stores. 

During  Willett's  brief  absence  to  Albany,  an  incident  occur- 
red in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Dayton,  showing  that  if  he  had 
been  active  in  his  attempts  to  bring  succors  to  the  fort,  the  enemy, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  not  been  idle.  About  two  miles  above 
Fort  Dayton  resided  a  Mr.  Shoemaker,  a  disaffected  gentleman, 
who  had  been  in  his  Majesty's  commission  of  the  peace.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  a  clandestine  meeting  of  Tories  at  the  house  of 
that  gentleman,  Colonel  Weston  despatched  a  detachment  of 
troops  thither,  which  came  upon  the  assemblage  by  surprise, 
and  took  them  all  prisoners.  Among  them  was  Lieutenant 
"falter  N.  Butler,  from  St.  Leger's  army,  who,  with  fourteen  white 
soldiers  and  the  same  number  of  Indians,t  had  visited  the  Ger- 
man Flatts  secretly,  with  the  appeal  of  Sir  John  Johnson, 
Clans,  and  the  elder  Butler,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  page,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  timid  and  disaffected  inhabitants 
to  abandon  the  Provincial  cause,  and  enrol  themselves  with  the 

•  "So  Eucocssfiil  fl-asCcrfonel  VfiWm  m  oil  Ills  mmtm^nts,  tliol  Wk  Indianc,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  possessed  of  BupErnalural   power,  give  (o  hirti  the  name  oflhe 

t  The  Remembrancer  for  1777,  page  386. 
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King's  army  before  Fort  Schuyler.  Butler  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  harangue  to  the  meeting  at  the  moment  of  the  unwelcome 
surprise.  General  Arnold  ordered  a  court-martial,  and  caused 
him  to  be  tried  as  a  spy."  Of  this  tribunal  Colonel  Willett 
officiated  as  Judge  Advocate.  The  Lieutenant  was  convicted, 
and  received  sentence  of  death;  but  at  the  intercession  of  a 
number  of  officers,  who  had  known  him  while  a  student  at  law 
in  Albany,  his  life  was  spared  by  a  reprieve.  He  was,  however, 
removed  to  Albany  and  closely  imprisoned  until  the  Spring  of 
the  following  year.  When  General  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Northern  department,  the  friends 
of  the  Butler  family,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  alleged,  of  his 
ill-health,  interceded  for  a  mitigated  form  of  imprisonment. 
He  W51S  then  removed  to  a  private  house  and  kept  under  guard, 
but  shortly  afterward  effected  his  escape — owing,  it  was 'report- 
ed, to  treachery — and  was  subsequently  distinguished  as  one 
of  the  severest  scourges  of  the  beautiful  valley  which  had  given 
him  birth. 

The  address  of  Johnson,  Claus,  and  Butler,  having  been 
thus  introduced  among  the  people  of  the  County,  Arnoldissned 
a  proclamation  from  Fort  Daylon  for  the  purpose  of  connler- 
aciiiig  its  influence.  It  was  couched  in  severe  language  in  re- 
gard to  St.  Leger  and  his  heterogeneous  army — denounced 
those  of  the  people  who  might  be  seduced  by  his  arts  to  enrol 
themselves  imder  the  banner  of  the  king — but  promised  pardon 
to  all,  whether  Americans,  Savages,  Germans,  or  Britons,  who 
might  return  to  their  duty  to  the  States.t 

Meantime  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  pushing  his  operations  be- 
fore the  fort  with  considerable  vigor.  Every  effort  to  intimi- 
date the  garrison  having  failed,  and  the  commander  exhibiting 
an  unsubmitting  spirit,  St.  Leger  "commenced  approaching 
"by  sap,  and  had  formed  two  parallels,  the  second  of  which 
"  brought  him  near  the  edge  of  the  glacis ;  but  the  fire  of  nms- 
"  ketry  from  the  covert  way  rendered  his  farther  progress  very 
"  difficult,''!  The  fire  of  his  ordnance  producing  no  eifecl,  his 
only  means  of  annoymg  the  garrison  was  by  throwing  shells ; 

•  The  Remembtanier  slate9  that  Butler  came  "on  a  truce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Oie  County."    But  if  he  did  bear  a  flag,  it  could  be  no  protection  for  lucA  a  missloQ 

I  See  Appendin,  No.  VIII.  t  Willolt's  Narrative. 
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but  these  proved  of  so  little  consequence  as  to  afford  n  discou- 
raging prospect  of  success.  Having  advanced,  however,  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some 
uneasiness  began  to  be  manifested  within  the  garrison.  Igno- 
rant of  the  fate  of  Colonel  "Willett  and  Major  Stockwell,  and 
entirely  cnt  off  from  all  communication  from  without,  their 
provisions  daily  exhausting,  and  having  no  certain  prospect  of 
relief,  some  of  the  officers  commenced  speaking  in  whispers  of 
the  expediency  of  saving  the  garrison  from  a  re-enactment  of 
the  Fort  William  Henry  tragedy,  hy  acceding  to  St.  Leger's 
proffered  terms  of  capitulation.  Not  so  the  commander.  After 
weighing  well  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  came  to  the 
deliberate  resolve,  in  the  event  of  obtaining  no  succor  from  with- 
out, when  his  provisions  were  about  exhausted,  to  make  a  sally 
at  night,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  encampment  of  the  be- 
siegers, or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Fortunately,  the  necessity  of  executing  the  bold  determina- 
tion did  not  arrive.  The  siege  had  continued  until  the  22d  of 
August,  when,  suddenly,  without  any  cause  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  garrison,  the  besiegers  broke  up  their  encampment, 
and  retired  in  such  haste  and  confusidn  as  to  leave  their  tents, 
together  with  a  great  part  of  their  artillery,  camp  equipage,  and 
baggage  behind.  What  was  the  motive  for  this  unexpected 
flight  of  a  vaunting  and  al!  but  victorious  foe,  was  a  problem 
they  were  unable  to  solve  within  the  garrison,  although  their 
joy  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  at  their  deliverance.  It 
subsequently  appeared  that  the  panic  which  produced  this  wel- 
come and  unexpected  change  in  the  situation  of  the  garrison, 
was  caused  by  a  Tuse-de-guerre,  practised  upon  the  forces  ot 
St.  Leger  by  General  Arnold,  who  had  been  waiting  at  Fort 
Dayton  several  days  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies.'    But,  having  heard  that  St.  Leger  had  made  his  ap- 

•  "!  wrole  you,  Iha  21sl  instant,  from  German  Flalta,  that  from  the  best  inlelti- 
gence  I  could  procure  of  the  enemy's  strength,  it  was  much  superior  to  our's  ;  at 
llie  same  lime  I  inclosed  jou  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  a  council  rf  war,  and  re. 
quested  you  to  send  me  a  r^nforcament  of  one  thoasaod  light  troops.'' — LtUtr  of 
Ameldh  General  Gala,  Aug  33,  1777.— "I  have  been  retarded  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  waiting  for  some  baggage  and  ammunjlion,  and  for  the  mililia,  who  did 
not  turn  out  with  that  spirit  which  I  eipeoled.  They  are  now  joining  me  ingraat 
numbers.  A  few  days  will  rcliete  yoa."-^M&  Idler /run  Arnold  la  Ctlaatl  Ganif 
vmH,  Aug.  22,  1JJ7. 
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s  to  withiQ  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  Arnold,  on  the 
22d  of  August,  determined  at  all  events  to  pnsh  forward  and 
hazard  a  battle,  rather  than  see  the  garrison  fall  a  sacrifice." 
"With  this  view,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  he  resumed  his 
march  for  Fort  Schuyler,  and  had  proceeded  ten  miles  of  the 
distance  from  Fort  Dayton  when  he  was  met  by  an  express 
from  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  the  gratilying  intellisrence  that 
the  siege  had  been  raised.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  movement 
was  yet  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  Colonel  and  his  garrison,  as 
was  the  flight  of  the  host  of  Ben-hadad  from  before  Samaria  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  when  the  Syrian  monarch  heard  the  super- 
natural sound  of  chariots,  and  the  noise  of  horses,  in  the  days 
of  Elisha  the  prophet.  Arnold  was,  of  course,  less  in  the  dark. 
The  circumstances  were  these  :— 

Among  the  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  captured  at  Shoe- 
maker's under  Lieutenant  Bntler,  was  a  singular  being  named 
Hon- Yost  Schuyler.  His  place  of  residence  was  near  the 
Little  Falls,  where  his  mother  and  a  brother  named  Nicholas, 
were  then  residing.  Hon- Yost  Schuyler  was  one  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  ignorant  men  in  the  valley,  appearing  scarce 
half  removed  from  idiocy ;  and  yet  there  was  no  small  share  of 
shrewdness  in  his  character.  Living  upon  the  extreme  border 
of  civilization,  his  associations  had  been  more  with  the  Indians 
than  the  whites ;  and  tradition  avers  that  they  regarded  bira 
with  that  myslerioHs  reverence  and  awe  with  which  they  are 
inspired  by  fools  and  lunatics.  Thus  situated  and 'thus  con- 
stituted, Hon-Yost  had  partially  attached  himself  to  the  Royalist 
cause,  though  probably,  like  the  Cow-boys  of  West  Chester,  he 
really  cared  little  which  party  he  served  or  plundered ;  and 
had  he  been  the  captor  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  would  have 
balanced  probabilities  as  to  the  best  way  of  turning  the  prize  to 
account.  Be  these  things,  however,'  as  they  may,  >!on-Yost 
was  captured,  with  Walter  Butler,  and,  like  him,  was  tried  for 
his  life,  adjudged  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  mother 
and  brother,  hearing  of  his  situation,  hastened  to  Fort  Dayton, 
and  implored  General  Arnold  to  spare  his  life.  The  old  wo- 
man strongly  resembled  the  gipsey  in  her  character,  and  the 
eloquence  and  pathos  with  which  she  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her 

•  Letter  aboye  ciled  from  Arnold  to  General  Gales.  Vide  Remiimbranter,  1777, 
page  Hi. 
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son,  were  long  remembered  in  the  unwritten  history  of  the 
Mohawk  Valiey.  Arnold  was  for  a  time  inexorable,  and  the 
woman  became  almost  frantic  with  grief  and  passion  on  account 
of  her  wayward  son.  Nicholas,  likewise,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  behalf  of  his  brother.  At  length  General  Arnold 
proiDosed  terms  upon  which  his  life  should  be  spared.  The 
conditions  were,  that  Hon- Yost  sho aid  hasten  to  Fort  Schuyler, 
and  so  alarm  the  camp  of  St.  Leger  as  to  induce  him  to  raise 
the  siege  and  fly.  The  convic^trailo^  gladly  accepted  tiie 
proposition,  and  his  mother  offered  herself  as  a  hostage  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  commission.  Arnold,  however, 
declined  receiving  the  woman  as  a  hostage,  preferrino-  and  in- 
sisting that  Nicholas  should  be  retained  for  that  purpose.  To 
this  the  latter  readily  assented,  declaring  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  pledge  his  life  that  Hon- Yost  would  fulfil  his  cngnge- 
ments  to  the  utmost.  Nicholas  was,  therefore,  placed  in  con- 
finement, while  Hon- Yost  departed  for  the  camp  of  Colonel  St. 
Leger — having  made  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  Oneida 
Indians,  friendly  to  the  Americans,  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise. 
Before  his  departure  several  shots  were  fired  through  Schuyler's 
clothes,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape ;  and 
the  Oneida  Indian,  by  taking  a  circuitous  route  to  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, was  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  camp  from  another  direction, 
and  aid  Hon- Yost  in  creating  the  panic  desired.  The  emissary 
first  presented  himself  among  the  Indians,  who  were  in  a  very 
suitable  state  of  mind  to  be  wrought  upon  by  exactly  such  a 
personage.  They  had  been  moody  and  dissatisfied  ever  since 
the  battle  of  O  risk  any— neither  the  success  nor  tlie  phmder 
promised  them  had  been  won,  and  they  had  previously  received 
some  vague  and  indefinite  intelligence  respecting  the  approach 
of  Arnold.  They  had  likewise  just  been  holding  a  pow-wow. 
or  were  actually  convened  in  one,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  Manitto  touching  the  dubious  enterprise  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  when  Hon- Yost  arrived.  Knowing  their  cha- 
racter well,  he  communicated  his  intelligence  to  them  in  the 
most  mysterious  and  imposing  manner.  Pointing  to  his  riddled 
garments,  he  proved  to  them  how  narrow  had  been  his  escape 
from  the  approaching  army  of  the  rebels.  When  asked  the 
number  of  the  troops  that  Arnold  was  leading  against  them, 
he  shook  his  head  mysteriously,  and  pointed  upward  to  the 
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leaves  of  the  trees.  The  reports  spread  rapidly  through  the 
camps,  iind  reaching  the  cars  of  the  commander,  EIon-Yost  was 
sent  for  to  the  tent  of  St.  Leger  himself.  Here  he  was  inter- 
rogated, and  gave  information  that  Genera!  Arnold,  with  two 
thousand  men,  was  so  near  that  he  would  be  npon  them  within 
twenty-four  hours.  He  gave  St.  Leger  a  pitiable  narrative  of 
his  captivity,  trial,  and  condemnation  to  the  gallows.  It  was 
while  on  his  way  to  esecution,  as  he  alleged,  that,  finding  him- 
self not  very  closely  guarded,  he  took  an  opportunity  to  effect 
his  escape— thinking,  at  the  worst,  that  he  could  only  die,  and 
it  wonld  be  as  well  to  be  shot  as  hanged.  A  shower  of  bullets 
had  indeed  been  let  fly  at  hifS,  but  fortunately  had  only  wound- 
ed his  clothes,  as  the  General  might  see.*  Meantime  the 
Oneida  messenger  arrived  with  a  belt,  and  confirmed  to  the  In- 
dians all  that  Schuyler  had  said  ;  adding,  that  the  Americans 
had  no  desire  to  injure  the  Indians,  and  were  intent  only  upon 
attacking  the  British  troops  and  rangers.  While  making  his 
way  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  the  ingenious  Oneida  had 
fallen  in  with  some  two  or  three  straggling  Indians  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  he  communicated  his  business,  and  whose 
assistance  in  furthering  the  design  he  engaged.  These  saga- 
cious fellows  dropped  into  the  Indian  camp  at  different  poiiits, 
and  threw  out  alarming  suggestions — shaking  their  heads 
mysteriously,  and  insinuating  that  a  bird  had  brought  them  in- 
telligence of  great  moment.!  They  spoke  of  warriors  in  great 
numbers  advancing  rapidly  upon  them,  and  used  every  indirect 
method  of  infusing  a  panic  into  the  minds  of  the  listeners  who 
gathered  around  them.  The  Indians  presently  began  to  give 
signs  of  decamping,  and  St.  Leger  assayed  in  vain  to  reassure 
them.  He  convened  a  council  of  their  chiefs,  hoping  that  by 
the  influence  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  Colonels  Claus  and 
Butler,  he  should  still  be  able  to  retain  them.  Other  re- 
ports, of  a  yet  more  terrifying  tendency,  getting  afloat,  not  only 
among  the  Indians  but  in  the  other  camp,  the  former  declared 
that  "  the  pow-wow  said  they  must  go  ;"  and  a  portion  of  them 
look  their  departure  before  the  council  broke  up.  The  result 
was  a  general  and  precipitate  flight.     It  has  been  stated,  that  in 

*  nemambrancer,  for  1777— p.  447-443. 

t  TravelaorPreBidentDwigbl,  volm.  p.  105-197. 
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the  commencement  of  the  retreat  the  Indians  made  themselves 
merry  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  white  allies,  by  raising  a  shout 
that  the  Americans  were  upon  tliem,  and  then  laughing  at  the 
groundless  terror  thus  created.*  According  to  the  accoiuit  de- 
rived by  Gordon  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  an  altercation 
took  place  between  Colonel  St.  Leger  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  the 
former  reproaching  the  latter  with  ihe  defection  of  the  Indians, 
while  the  Baronet  charged  his  commander  with  but  an  indif- 
ferent prosecution  of  the  siege.  It  was  in  the  gray  of  twilight, 
when  a  couple  of  sachems,  standing  upon  a  little  eminence  not 
far  in  the  rear,  and  overhearing  the  interchange  of  sharp  words 
between  them,  put  an  end  to  the  unpleasant  colloquy  by  raising 
the  shout — "they  are  coming !— they  are  coming!"  Both 
St.  Leger  and  Sir  John  recommenced  their  retreat  with  all 
possible  expedition  upon  hearing  such  an  alarm.  Their  troops 
were  equally  nimble  of  foot  on  the  occasion,  throwing  away 
their  knapsacks  and  arms,  and  disencumbering  thfemselves  of 
every  hindrance  to  the  quick-step  ;  while  the  Indians,  enjoying 
the  panic  and  confusion,  repeated  the  joke  by  the  way  until 
they  arrived  at  the  Oneida  Lake.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
it  was  not  the  Americans  alone  of  whom  St.  Leger  began  to 
stand  in  fear,  being  quite  as  apprehensive  of  danger  from  his 
own  dusky  allies  as  he  was  of  the  approaching  army  of  Arnold. 
There  is  British  authority  for  stating  that  the  Indians  actually 
plundered  several  of  the  boats  belonging  to  their  own  army- 
robbing  the  officers  of  whatsoever  they  liked.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  camp,  they  first  stripped  off  the  arms,  and  afterward 
murdered,  with  their  own  bayonets,  all  those  British,  German, 
and  American  soldiers  who  were  separated  from  the  main 
body.t  Thus  were  the  threats  of  savage  vengeance  sent  by 
Colonel  St.  Leger  to  the  garrison,  in  some  degree  wreaked 

•  TnivelBorPresidentDm^l.vol.iii.  p.  195-197. 

t  British  Universal  Magaiine.  Indeed,  SL  Leget'a  report  of  this  disaslrous  re- 
treat, addressed  to  General  Burgojne  from  Oswego,  on  tha  a7th  of  August,  coi^ 
rcEponds  very  closely  with  the  American  accounts  whence  the  present  narrative  has 
been  drawn.  Ha  sliites  that  the  Indians  fell  treacherouslj  upon  their  friends,  and 
became  more  formidable  than  the  enemy  they  had  to  eipect  He  leaves  no  room, 
however,  to  suppose  thai  there  was  any  difficulty  hetween  Sir  John  Johnson  and 
hirasrff— calling  him  "Wa  gallant  coadjutor,"  &c.  and  commending  his  eiertiona  to 
mduce  the  Indians  again  (o  meet  the  enemy,  as  also  those  of  Colonels  CUus  and 
Uutler. 
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upon  his  own  army.  Hou.-Yost  Schuyler  accompanied  the 
flying  host  to  the  estuary  of  Wood  Creek,  where  he  deserted, 
threading  his  way  bacli  to  Fort  Schuyler  the  same  evening- 
imparting  to  Colonel  Gansevoort  his  first  information  of  the 
advance  of  Arnold.*  From  Fort  Schuyler,  Hon- Yost  proceeded 
back  to  the  German  Flatts.  On  presenting  himself  at  Fort 
Dayton,  his  brother  was  discharged,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
his  mother  and  their  relatives.  But  he  proved  a  Tory  in  grain, 
and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  subsequently  presented, 
which  was  in  October,  of  running  away  to  the  enemy,  with 
several  of  his  neighbors,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  forces  of 
Sir  John  Johnson.t 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  Colonel  Gansevoort's  despatch 
announcing  St.  Legor's  retreat,  General  Arnold  pushed  for- 
ward a  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men,  with  directions,  if 
possible,  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  render  their  flight  still 
more  disastrous.  On  the  day  following,  Arnold  himself  arrived 
at  the  fort,  where  he  was  received  with  a  salute  of  artillery  and 
the  cheers  of  the  brave  garrison.  He,  of  course,  found  that 
Gansevoort  had  anticipated  his  design  of  harassing  the  rear  of 
the  flying  enemy,  and  had  brought  in  several  prisoners,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  spoil.:  So  great  was  their  panic,  and 
such  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight,  that  they  left  their  tents 
standing,  their  provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  their  entire, 
camp  equipage,  and  large  quantities  of  other  articles  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  booty.? 

Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  or  Fort  Stanwix,  as 
the  public  have  always  preferred  calling  it.  St.  Leger  hastened 
with  his  scattered  forces  back  to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Mon- 
treal. From  that  post  he  proceeded  to  Lake  Champlain,  pass- 
ing up  the  same  to  Ticonderoga,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
army  of  Burgoyne.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the 
country  between  the  fort  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  the  post 
could  be  in  no  immediate  danger  from  that  direction,  Colonel 

•  Leller  of  Colonel  Gansevoort  \o  General  Arnold. 

t  After  the  close  of  (he  contsst,  Hon- Yost  returned  to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and 
resided  there  until  his  death— which  event  occurred  aboot  twentj  years  since. 

f  Letter  of  Arnold  to  General  Gatoa,  Aug.  24, 1777. 

§  Amongotharartideswaatheesciitoireof  St  Leger  himself,  containing  his  pri- 
vate papers,  several  of  which  have  been  used  bj  the  nuthot  m  wilting  thia  and  Iho 
preceding  chapters. 
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Gansevoort  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  friends  at  Alba- 
ny, and  at  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  then  just  organised 
at  Kingston.  His  reception  was  most  cordial,  as  appears  not 
only  from  contemporaneous  accounts,  but  from  the  folloofing 
modest  address  to  his  fellow-soidiers  of  the  garrison,  on  his  re- 
turn to  resume  his  command : — 

"  I  should  be  wanting  in  justice  to  you,  if  I  did  not  give  some 
testimony  of  your  good  conduct  during  the  time  you  have  been 
in  this  garrison,  and  especially  while  we  were  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Believe  me,  that  I  am  impressed  with  a  proper  sense 
of  the  behavior  by  which  yon  have  done  essential  service  to 
your  country,  and  acq^nircd  immortal  honor  to  yourselves. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  pleasure  I  have  experienced  since  my 
absence,  in  hearing  and  receiving  the  public  approbation  of  our 
country  for  onr  services,  which  is,  and  must  be,  to  every  sol- 
dier, a  full  and  ample  compensation  for  the  same.  Permit  me 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  the  American  arms, 
both  to  the  Southward  and  Northward.  Every  day  terminates 
with  victory  to  America  ;  and  I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but 
in  this  campaign  we  shall  effectually  establish  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  secnre  to  ourselves  the 
rights  and  liberties  for  which  we  have  so  nobly  stood  forth."* 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  placed  upon  the  services  of  the 
Colonel  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Schuyler,  he  was  shortly  after- 
ward promoted  in  the  State  line  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral, while  his  gallantry  was  farther  rewarded  by  a  Colonel's 
commission  from  Congress  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.f 

•  Copied  by  the  author  from  the  original  manuBcript.  It  was  filed  away  among 
the  Colonel's  papers,  with  the  following  inscription:— "A  laconic  address  to  my  fel- 
low officers  and  soldiers  after  our  success  al  Fort  Stanwii." 

t  There  seems  to  have  heen  something  peculiar  and  special  in  this  commission. 
In  a  letter  which  Colonel  Gansevoort  wrote  jointly  lo  William  Dner  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  among  his  papers,  he  observes  :~"Con- 
gress  have  done  me  the  honor  of  appoitiling  me  Colonel  Commandant  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler. I  should  eeleem  il  as  a  favor  if  you  would  inform  me  whether  I  am  to  receive 
any  pay  for  that  commission,  other  than  as  Colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New- 
Yorkers  ;  and  if  not,  I  should  he  glad  if  you  would  endeavor  to  get  something  al- 
lowed me,  as  my  present  pay  will  not  reimbursa  my  table  liquors,  which  you  may 
well  conceive  to  be  something  considerable  as  commanding  officer.  I  am  not  solici- 
tous to  make  money  by  my  commission  ;  but  I  could  wish  not  la  sink  by  it,  as  I  am 
rfiliged  to  do  now.  The  commission  which  Congress  has  sent  me  iis  tomiiiiinifaiif 
((f  Fori  Schuyltr,  subjects  me  as  much  to  the  command  of  my  superior  offioera,  as 
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On  leaving  his  regiment,  its  officers  presented  him  with  an  af- 
fectionate letter  of  congratulation  on  his  promotion,  mingled 
with  an  expression  of  their  regret  at  the  loss  to  the  regiment  of 
"so  worthy  a  patron,"  To  which  the  Colonel  returned  an 
appropriate  letter  of  thanks."  The  people  of  Tryon  Coimty 
were  of  coni^e  rejoiced,  that  the  blow,  directed,  as  the  enemy 
supposed,  with  unerring  certainty  against  them,  had  been  avert- 
ed. They  had  suffered  severely  in  the  campaign ;  but  there 
were  enough  of  her  sons  yet  left  to  swell  the  ranks  of  General 
Gates  not  a  little ;  and  they  pressed  ardently  to  join  hisstimdard, 
although  circumstances  did  not  then  require  them  long  to  re- 
main in  the  field. 

in  October  following,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  ascending 
the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  either  of  succoring,  or  of  co-ope- 
rating with,  Burgoyne,  Colonel  Gansevoort  was  ordered  to 
Albany  by  General  Gates,  to  take  command  of  the  large  force 
then  concentrating  at  that  place.  Happily,  as  will  appear  in 
the  succeeding  chapters,  there  was  no  occasion  to  test  his 
prowess  in  his  new  and  temporary  command. 

(my  former  one.  Ifthat  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  the  appointment  isnagatoiy. 
If  not,  I  wish  Congress  to  alter  the  commission." 

•  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Ihe  Eiddreas  referred  to  in  the  text:— "Honored  Sir; 
From  a  just  scnae  of  that  conduct  which  has  hitherto  been  so  con!picuoui<ly  shown 
to  advance  the  third  New-York  regiment  to  honor  and  public  notice,  we  coniratu- 
late  you  that  those  characteristics  which  so  eminently  pdnt  oul  the  gentleman  and 
soldier,  have  by  your  personal  bravery  been  deservedly  noticed  by  our  bleeding  coun- 
try. Although  we  rejoice  at  your  promotion,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  so 
worthy  a  patron.  That  the  prosperity  which  has  crowned  your  conduct  with  victory 
may  still  be  continued,  is  the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  of,  honored  Sir,  your  moat 
obedient  and  very  humble  Hervanls,"  It  was  signed  by  twenty-six  officera.  Colonel 
Gansevoort  replied  aa  follows: — "Gentlemen:  Your  polite  address  on  my  promo- 
lion  merits  my  sinceresl  thanks.  Gratitude,  1  hope,  shall  never  be  wanting  in  me 
to  Ihe  third  N.  Y.  regiment,  who  have,  by  their  firmness  and  discipline,  been  the 
chief  authors  of  my  promotion.  Therefore,  Gentlemen,  please  to  accept  my  warmest 
wishes  for  Ihe  prosperity  of  the  corps,  that  all  their  virtuous  endeavors  in  the  defence 
of  their  bleeding  country  may  be  crowned  with  honor  and  success,  which  will  always 
be  the  earnest  prayer  at,  Geatlemen,  your  most  obliged,  humble  servant." 
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Recurrence  to  Ihe  invasion  of  Burgoyne— General  Schuyler  nrain  superseded  by 
Gates— Causes  of  this  injustice— Baltic  of  SLil  I  water— Both  armies  entrench— 
Battle  and  victory  of  BL-hmus'a  Heights— Funeral  of  General  Fraie r— Retreat  ol 
Euruovne — Difficulliea  inctcaMng  upon  bjin— His  capitulation— Meelin"  of  Bur- 


!  and  Gates- D™orlnienl  of  Gates  toward  Gen.  Washington — Nob 
■^chlI)■W. 


ct  of  General  Schiij' 


The  temporary  pacification  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
State,  resulting  from  the  events  of  which  we  have"  just  closed 
the  narrative,  affords  an  opportunity  for  recurring  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  Burgoyne,  who  was  left  in  the  mid  career  of  victory, 
checked,  it  is  true,  by  unexpected  and  increasing  difficulties, 
until  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  serious  affair  of  Bennington, 
heretofore  incidentally  disposed  of.  On  shifting  the  scene, 
however,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  upper 
districts  of  the  Hndson,  General  Gates  is  again  found  in  com- 
mand of  the  Northern  Department— General  Schuyler,  to 
whose  wise  measures  and  indefatigable  exertions  the  country 
was  mainly  indebted  for  arresting  the  progress  of  Burgoyne, 
and  during  whose  command  the  victory  of  Bennington  had 
been  won  by  General  Stark — having  been  most  unjustly  su- 
perseded by  express  resolution  of  Congress.  There  had,  during 
the  present  year,  been  a  very  unwise,  unworthy,  and  capricious 
interference,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  with  the  command  of  this 
department.  On  the  25th  of  March,  without  a  reason  assigned. 
General  Gates  had  superseded  General  Schuyler,  his  superior 
officer,  by  order  of  Congress  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  without 
any  expressed  motive,  General  Schuyler  was  restored  to  the 
command  of  that  department.*  Again,  on  the  1st  of  August,  it 
was  resolved  by  Congress  that  General  Scfmyler  should  repair 
to  head-quarters,  while  the  Commander-in-chief  was,  by  the 
same  resolution,  directed  to  order  such  general  officer  as  he 
should  thitik  proper,  to  assume  the  command  in  Schuyler's 
place.  The  day  after  the  passage  of  that  resolution.  General 
Washington  received  a  letter  from  the  New  England  delegation 
in  Congress,  suggesting  the  name  of  General  Gates,  as  the  offi- 

•  Memoirs  of  General  Wilhinson,  vol,  i.  p.  168. 
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cer  who  would  be  most  likely  to  restore  harmony,  order,  and 
discipline,  and  to  relieve  onr  [iffairs  in  that  quarter.'  We  have, 
in  a  former  chapter,  referred  to  the  prejudices  existing  against 
General  Schuyler,  and  the  causes  of  them.  These  had  now 
become  so  strong,  and  the  Eastern  States,  in  particular,  were 
so  hostile  to  his  longer  continuance  in  the  command,  that  even 
his  friends  acquiesced  in  the  expediency,  though  not  in  the 
justice,  of  his  removal.t  General  Schuyler  himself,  however,  felt 
acutely  the  discredit  of  being  recalled  at  the  most  critical  and 
interesting  period  of  the  campaign  ;  when  the  labor  and  activity 
of  making  preparations  to  repair  the  disasters  of  it  had  been 
expended  by  him  ;  and  when  an  opportunity  was  offered,  as  he 
observed,  for  that  resistance  and  retaliation  which  might  bring 
glory  upon  our  arms.J 

The  Commander-in-chief  paid  no  heed  to  the  advisory  epistle 
from  the  New  England  delegates,  but  in  a  respectful  letter  to 
the  President  of  Oongress,  declined  the  honor  of  making  the 
selection.^    Had  he  not  thus  excused  himself,  it  is  not  presump- 

*  Sparks'H  Life  and  Cor.  of  Washington,  vol.  v.  p.  14.  The  original  of  this  letter 
to  Washinglon  is  in  the  hand-wriling  of  Samuel  Adama,  and  is  signed  bj  the  fol- 
ldwln<- names,  in  the  order  in  which  Ihej  here  aland,  viz;  John  Adams,  Nathaniel 
Folsom,  Samuel  Adama,  Honty  Marchant,  Elbridge  Gerty,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Wil- 
liam WiUiama. 

t  Marshall. 

i  Addre'ssorChancellotKentbeforethoNew-Torfc  Historical  Society,  Dee.  1838. 
The  calumnies  directed  against  St.  Clair  and  Schuyler,  in  regard  to  the  fall  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  were  so  gross  as  to  exceed  belief  in  thdr  propagation.  These  officers  were  de- 
nounced as  trailors  to  (he  country,  acting  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  and  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  led  tobe'ievetliatlhey  bad  received  an  immense  treasure  in  silixr 
bails,  tired  by  Bui^oyne  into  St.  Clair's  camp,  and  by  hia  orderpicked  up,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Schuyler  at  Fort  George.  Wilkinson,  who  was  Gates's  Adjutant  General, 
avers  that  respectable  people  questioned  him  with  much  gravity  as  to  the  fact  f 
These  slanders  were,  for  factious  purposes,  countenanced  by  respectable  men,  and 
tbeconseqiiencewas,  general  defection  anddcserlion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Summer, 
so  that,  at  one  time,  the  Northern  army  was  reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand, 
and  the  militia  to  less  than  thirteen  hundred — and  these  subject  to  no  eflectual  re- 

§  "At  the  same  lime  that  I  express  my  thanks  for  the  hi^  mark  of  confidence 
which  Congress  has  been  pleased  to  repose  in  me  by  thrar  resolve,  authorising  me  to 
send  an  officer  lo  command  the  Northern  army,  I  should  wish  to  be  excused  from 
makinothe  appointment.  For  this,  many  reasons  might  be  mentioned,  which.  I  am 
persuaded,  will  occur  to  CDngress  on  reflection.  The  Northern  repattmant  in  a 
great  measure  has  been  considered  as  separate,  and  more  peculiarly  under  their  di- 
rection ;  and  the  officers  commanding  there  always  under  their  nomination.  I  have 
never  interfered  farther  than  merely  to  advise,  and  to  give  such  aids  as  were  within 
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tioii  to  intimate,  that,  influenced  by  the  peculiar  attitude  which 
Gates  had  even  then  begun,  to  assume,  and  acting,  as  Washing- 
ton ever  did,  under  the  stern  behests  of  conscience,  he  would 
have  made  a  diiferent  selection  from  that  proposed  to  him  by 
the  Eastern  representatives,  and  which  ultimately  prevailed. 

General  Gates,  however,  did  not  join  the  Northern  army 
until  the  19th  of  Autrust ;  and  as  the  time  was  not  specified 
within  which  he  was  required  to  report  himself  at  head-quar- 
ters. General  Schuyler  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  North, 
with  the  approbation  both  of  Congress  and  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  until  after  the  campaign  had  been  closed  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  Briiish  commander  and  his  army.  Nor  were  his 
exertions  the  less  active,  or  his  counsels  the  less  freely  proffered, 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  because  of  the  injustice  by  which 
his  pride  had  been  wounded.' 

After  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Edward.t  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.  General  Schuyler  fell  down  the  river  to  Still- 
water,  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  began  to  entrench  his  camp 
there  on  the  4th,  Burgoyne's  ill-conceived  expedition  to  Ben- 
nington, under  Colonel  Baum,  deprived  him  of  one-sixth  of  his 
effective  force  on  the  16th.  It  was  not  until  near  a  month 
afterward,  during  \yhich  period  the  American  army  had  been 
greatly  strengthened  at  Stillwater,  that  Burgoyne  was  again 
prepared  to  advance.  Having  at  length,  by  dint  of  almost  in- 
credible labor,  brought  up  from  Fort  George  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days,  and  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Hudson,  the  British  commander  with  his  army  crossed  on  the 
13th  and  14th  of  September,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  and 
plains  of  Saratoga.  On  the  night  of  the  1 7th,  Burgoyne  en- 
camped wilhin  four  miles  of  the  American  army ;  and  about 

my  power,  on  (he  icquisillonB  of  those  officera.  The  present  Bitualion  of  that  depart- 
ment 13  delicate  and  critical,  and  the  choice  of  an  officer  lo  the  command  may  in- 
volve verj  interesting  and  impotlanl  consequences."— Le((er  0/  Washingttm  (0  the 
PiTsWml  ef  Congress,  ,*ij.  3,  1777. 

•  "The  zeal,  patrioliem.  perseverance,  and  salutary  arrangements  of  General 
Schuyler,  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  vanquished  the  prejudices  excited 
against  him  by  artifice,  intrigue,  and  detraction."— IFiHjtnson's  JSemtdrs. 

t  It  was  during  a  Bkirmish  before  Fort  Edwaid,  when  the  Americans  were  flying 
from  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  that  the  late  General  Matthew  Clarkson,  of 
New- York— then  Major  Clarkson  and  aid  to  General  Arnold— was  wounded  by  a 
ball  which  passed' through  the  muscular  integuments  of  the  tliroal.  The  wound  was 
supposed  to  be  fatal  at  the  time,  but  he  soon  recovered 
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noon  on  the  19th,  advanced  in  full  force  against  it — the  latter 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  toward  the  enemy  three 
miles  above  Stillwater.  Burgoyne  commanded  his  right  wing 
in  person,  covered  by  General  Frazer  and  Colonel  Breyman, 
with  the  grenadiers  and  light-infantry,  who  were  posted  along 
some  high  grounds  on  the  right.  The  front  and  flanks  were 
covered  by  Indians,  Provincials,  and  Canadians.  The  enemy's 
left  wing  and  artillery  were  commanded  by  Generals  Phillips 
and  Riedesel,  who  proceeded  along  the  great  road.  Colonel 
Morgan,  who  was  detached  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to 
harass  them  as  they  advanced,  soon  fell  in  with  their  pickets 
in  advance  of  their  right  wing,  attacked  them  sharply  and 
drove  them  in.  A  strong  corps  was  immediately  detached  by 
the  enemy  against  Morgan,  who,  after  a  brisk  engagement,  was 
in  turn  compelled  to  give  way.  A  regiment  beiiig  ordered  to 
the  assistance  of  Morgan,  whose  riflemen  had  been  sadly  scat- 
tered by  t!ie  vigor  of  the  attack,  the  battle  was  renewed  at  about 
one  o'clock,  and  was  maintained  with  spiritj  though  with  occa- 
sional pauses,  for  three  hours — the  commanders  on  both  sides 
supporting  and  reinforcing  their  respective  parties,  By  four 
o'clock  the  battle  became  general,  Arnold,  with  nine  Continen- 
tal regiments  and  Morgan's  corps,  having  completely  engaged 
the  whole  right  wing  of  the  enemy,*  The  contest,  accidentally 
commenced,  in  the  first  instance,  now  assumed  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  determined  character.  It  was  miuntained  four  hours 
longer ^the  soldiers  being  often  engaged  hand  to  hand.  The 
approach  of  night  terminated  the  battle — the  Americans  retreat- 
ing to  their  encampment,  but  not  from  other  necessity  than 
the  darkness.  The  enemy  were  provided  with  artillery,  but 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  Americans  would  not  allow  the 

•  Holmes,  who  followa  Stedmon.  General  Wilkinaon  denies  that  Arnold  shared 
much  in  this  battle.  He  says: — "Not  a  single  general  officer  was  on  the  fitld  of 
battle  on  the  19lh,  unUI  evening,  when  General  Lamed  was  ordered  out  About 
the  same  time  Generala  Galea  and  Arnold  were  in  fionl  of  the  oentre  of  the  camp, 
listening  to  the  peal  of  small  arms,  when  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis,  deputy  quarter- 
master General,  relnrned  from  the  field,  and  brang  questioned  by  the  General,  he 
reported  the  undecisive  progress  of  the  action — at  which  Arnold  exclaimed,  '  (i;  G — 
ItBiUpulm  tiullo  tl,'  and  clapping  spufs  to  his  horse,  galloped  offal  full  speed. 
Colonel  Lewis  immediately  ojiEerTed  to  General  Gates,  '  You  had  better  older  him 
back,  the  action  is  poing  well,  and  he  may  by  some  rash  act  do  mischief.'  1  was 
instantly  despatched,  overtook,  and  remanded  Arnold  to  camp." — Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
C/iap.  vi. 
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use  of  field -pieces.  The  fluctuations  of  the  battle  were  frequent 
during  the  day,  and  although  the  British  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  at  every  alternate  charge,  the  latter 
could  neither  turn,  them  upon  the  enemy  nor  bring  them-  off. 
"  The  wood  prevented  the  last,  and  the  want  of  a  match  tho 
"first,  as  the  lint-stock  was  invariably  carried  away,  and  the 
"  rapidity  of  the  transitions  did  not  allow  the  Americans  time 
"  to  provide  one."* 

General  "Wilkinson,  at  that  time  Adjutant  General,  who  was 
himself  in  the  battle,  and  whose  account  of  it  is  the  best 
that  has  been  written,  sustains  the  remark  made  above,  that  the 
engagement  was  perfectly  accidental ;  neither  of  the  opposing 
Generals  meditating  an  attack  at  that  time,  and  yet,  by  a  mu- 
tual misconception  of  each  other's  purposes,  they  were  kept  the 
whole  day  acting  upon  the  defensive ;  confining  themselves  to 
the  ground  occnpied  at  first  by  accident,  "and  neither  attempt- 
"  ing  a  single  manoauvre  during  one  ol  the  longest,  warmest, 
"  and  most  obstinate  batdes  fought  in  America.  Genera!  Gates 
"  believed  that  his  antagonist  intended  to  attack  him,  and  cir- 
"  cumstances  seemed  to  justify  the  like  conclusion  on  the  part 
"  of  Burgoyne  ;  and,  as  the  thickness  and  depth  of  an  inter- 
"  vening  wood  concealed  the  position  and  movements  of  either 
"  army  from  its  adversary,  sound  caution  obliged  the  respective 
"  commanders  to  guard  every  assailable  point.  Had  either  of 
"the  Generals  been  properly  apprised  of  the  dispositions  of  his 
"  antagonist,  a  serious  blow  might  have  been  struck  either  on 
"  the  left  of  the  American  army,  or  on  the  enemy's  right ;"  but 
although  the  combatants  changed  ground  a  dozen  limes  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  the  darkness, 
on  the  spot  where  it  began.f  Few  actions  have  been  more  re- 
markable than  this,  both  for  vigor  of  attack  and  obstinacy  of 
resistance,  t 

Both  armies  remained  in  the  same  positions  until  the  begin- 
ning of  October — each  entrenching  itself  within  lines  and  ro- 

•  Memoirs  of  General  Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  chapler  vi. 

t  Idem. 

\  Stedman.  The  loss  un  the  part  of  the  Americana,  m  killed  and  woundfid,  was 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  Among  the  former  were  Colonels  Col  burn  and 
Adams,  and  several  other  valualile  ofHccra.  The  loss  of  the  British  »as  I'lom  ni 
buadccd  to  a  thousand,  killed,  wounded,  and  taKcn. 
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doubts,  which,  in  the  most  eligible  positions,  were  strengthened 
with  batteries.  The  engineer  having  the  direction  of  the 
American  works  at  Behmus's  Heights,  was  the  celeliraled  Polish 
patriot,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who  had  also  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Ticonderoga. 

The  action  o£  the  19th  of  September  had  again  essentially 
diminished  the  strength  of  Burgoyne,  added  to  which  were  the 
great  and  increasing  difficulties  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  the 
perpetual  annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  Ameri- 
can scouts,  and  still  larger  detachments,  who  were  attacking 
his  pickets,  hanging  upon  his  flanks,  and  cutting  off  his 
foraging  parties.  By  the  4th  of  October  his  supplies  were  so 
far  reduced  that  the  soldiers  were  placed  upon  short  allowance, 
and  his  position  was  in  other  respects  becoming  so  critical, 
that,  hearing  nothing  from  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  for  whose  co- 
operation from  New- York  he  had  been  waiting  since  the  battle 
of  the  19th,  the  idea  of  advancing  was  relinquished,  and  instead 
thereof  discussions  were  held  respecting  the  practicability  of 
a  retreat.  This  could  only  be  done  by  first  dislodging  the 
Americans,  whose  forces,  disciplined  and  undisciplined,  now  far 
out-numbered  his  own,  from  their  posts  on  the  heights.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  Burgoyne  sent  for  Generals  Phillips, 
Riedese!,  and  Frazer,  to  consult  with  them  on  the  best  measures 
to  be  taken.  His  project  was  to  attack  and  attempt  to  turn  the 
left  wing  of  the  Americans  at  once ;  but  the  other  Generals 
judged  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  their  stores  under 
so  feeble  a  protection  as  eight  hundred  men,  according  to  the 
proposition  of  their  commander,  A  second  consultation  was  held 
on  the  6th,  at  which  General  Riedesel  positively  declared  that 
the  situation  of  the  army  had  become  so  critical,  that  they  must 
either  attack  and  force  the  entrenchments  of  Gates,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  favorable  change  of  affairs,  or  recross  the  Hudson, 
and  retreat  upon  Port  George.  Fraser  approved  of  the  latter 
suggestion,  and  Phillips  declined  giving  an  opinion.  General 
Burgoyne,  to  whom  the  idea  of  retreating  was  most  unwelcome, 
declared  that  he  would  make,  on  the  7th,  a  reconnoisance  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Americans,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  could  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of 
suc^ss.     He  would  afterward  either  attack  the  army  of  Gates, 
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or  retreat  by  the  route  in  the  rear  of  Battenkill.  This  was  fiis 
final  determination,  and  dispositions  were  made  accordingly.* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  General  Biirgoyne  drew 
ouffifteen  hundred  men  for  the  purpose  of  making;  his  proposed 
reconnoisance,  which  he  headed  himself,  attended  by  Generals 
Phillips,  Riedesel,  and  Frazer.  They  advanced  in  three 
columns  toward  the  left  wing  of  the  American  positions,  enter- 
ed a  wheat-fieldj  displayed  into  line,  and  then  began  cutting  np 
the  wheat  for  forage.  The  movement  having  been  seasonably 
discovered,  the  centre  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans  beat 
to  arms ;  the  alarm  was  repeated  throughout  the  line,  and 
the  troops  repaired  to  the  alarm  posts.  Colonel  Wilkinson 
being  at  head-quarters  at  the  moment,  was  despatched  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  alarm.  He  proceeded  to  within  sixty  or 
seventy  rods  of  the  enemy,  ascertained  their  position,  and  return- 
ed ;  informing  General  Gates  ihat  they  were  foraging; ;  attempt- 
ing also  to  reconnoitre  the  American  left,  and  likewise,  in  his 
opinion,  offering  battle.  After  a  brief  consultation.  Gates  said 
he  would  indulge  them ;  and  Colonel  Morgan,  whose  rifle  corps 
was  formed  in  front  of  the  centre,  was  directed  "  to  begin  the 
game."t  At  his  own  suggestion,  however,  Morgan  was  allowed 
to  gain  the  enemy's  right  by  a  circuitous  course,  while  Poor's 
brigade  should  attack  his  left.J  The  movement  was  admirably 
executed ;  the  New- York  and  New  Hampshire  troops  attacked 
the  enemy's  front  and  left  wing  with  great  impetuosity ;  while, 
trne  to  his  purpose,  Morgan,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  poured 
down  like  a  torrent  from  the  bill,  and  attacked  the  enemy's 
right  in  front  and  flank.  The  attack  was'soon  extended  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  enemy  with  great  determination.  Major 
Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  sustained  the  attack  ot 
Poor  with  great  firmness.5  But  on  his  right  the  light  infantry, 
in  attempting  to  change  front,  being  pressed  with  ardor  by  Co- 
lonel Dearborn,  were  forced  to  retire  under  a  close  lire,  and  in 
great  disorder.     They  were  re-formed  by  the  Earl  of  Balcarras 

*  Memoirs  of  Madame  the  Baroness  de  Riedesel. 

t  General  Burgojne  afterward  slated  to  Wilkinson,  in  conversation,  ihat  his 
purpose  on  that  day  was  only  lo  reconnoitre  and  olilain  forage,  and  that  in  half  an 
hour,  Had  his  motives  not  been  penetrated  by  Wilkinson  and  he  not  been  attacked, 
he  should  have  finished  his  observations  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

t  WiikLnaon'a  Memoirs.  '         5  Holmes. 
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behind  a  fence  in  the  rear  of  their  first  position  ;  but,  being 
again  attacked  with  great  audacity  in  front  and  flanks  by  su- 
perior numbers,  resistance  became  vain,  and  the  whole  Une, 
commanded  by  Burgoyne  in  person,  gave  way,  and  made  a 
precipitate  and  disorderly  retreat  to  his  camp  *  The  right  of 
Burgoynehad  given  way  first,  the  retreat  of  which  was  covered 
by  the  light  infantry  and  a  part  of  the  24th  regiment.  The 
left  wing  in  its  retreat  would  incvilably  have  been  cut  to  pieces, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  same  troops,  performing  in  its 
behalf  the  same  service  that,  a  few  moments  before,  they  had 
done  for  the  right.  This  retreat  took  place  in  exactly  fifty-two 
minutes  after  the  first  shot  was  fired— the  enemy  leaving  two 
twelve  and  six  six  pounders  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  more 
thu.n  four  hutidted  officers  and  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  cap- 
tured, and  among  them  the  flower  of  his  officers,  viz :  Genera! 
Frazer,  Major  Ackland,t  Sir  Francis  Cook,  and  many  othei's. 

«  Memoirs  of  General  Wilkinson. 

t  Idem.  General WilkinEon  glvesan  intcrostinsmciclenlreBprelingMajor  Ark- 
lanJ.  WhilepursuingtheflyingBncmy.pasaiiigoTer  killed  nnd  wounded, helicnrdn 
ToicB  exclaim— "Prelect  me,  sir,  againat  this  boy !"  Turning  his  head,  he  saw  a  laa 
thirteen  or  fourteen  yents  of  age,  delibcralely  aiming  at  i  wounded  officer,  Ij  iiig  in 
the  angle  of  a  worm-fence.  The  purpose  of  the  boy  was  arrested- ihe  officer 
proved  to  be  the  brave  Ackland  who  had  eommanded  the  grenadiers,  and  "aa 
wounded  In  both  legs.  He  waa  immediately  aenl  to  head- quarters.  The  slery  of 
Major  Aukland  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  all,  even  before  escaping  the  nursery, 
by  the  interesting  narraUve  of  Lady  Harriet,  his  ivife,  who  was  with  the  army,  and 
who,  two  days  after  the  bailie,  came  fo  the  American  camp,  under  a  flag,  to  join  her 
husband.  The  inddcnt,  from  the  embelliahments  it  recdved,  was  touching  and  ro- 
mantic. When  divested  of  its  poetry,  however,  and  reduced  to  the  plam  matter  of 
fact,  according  lo  the  stalemeni  of  Ihc  lale  G™eral  Dearborn,  which  he  aulhoriied 
Wilkinson  to  publiah  in  his  memoirs,  the  affair  ivas  not  so  very  eiliaordinarj'  that 
It  miohl  not  have  been  enacted  by  any  other  pretty  woman  under  the  same  circnm- 
slBnc°es,  who  loved  her  husband.  Major  Ackland  had  already  been  sent  down  to 
Albany,'when  Lady  Harriet  arrived  at  tlie  camp  of  General  Gales.  She  was 
trealed  wilh  all  poaable  courtesy,  and  permitted  to  follow  and  join  him.  Major 
Ackland  waa  a  gallant  officer  and  a  generous  foe.  While  in  New-York,  on  his 
parole,  he  did  all  in  hia  po«-er  to  favor  the  treatment  of  dislingniahed  American 
,  prisoners.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  sacrificed  lus  life  in  defence  of  American 
honor.  Having  procured  a  regiment,  at  a  dinner  of  military  men.  the  courage  of 
the  Americans  was  questioned.  He  repelled  the  imputation  with  decision.  High 
words  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Aekland  gave  the  lie  direct  loaEubordinatcofll- 
cer  named  Lloyd.  A  meeting  was  the  conseqnence,  in  which  he  was  shot  through  (he 
head.  Lady  Harriet  lost  her  senses,  and  continued  deranged  two  years ;  aflet  which 
■he  married  a  gentleman  named-Brudcnell,  who  had  accompanied  her  from  the  camp 
of  Burgoync,  at  Saratoga,  lo  that  of  Gates,  in  search  ofher  wounded  husband. 
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The  British  troops  had  scarcely  entered  theji  liQes.  when  the 
Americans,  led  by  General  Arnold,  pressed  forward,  tind,  under 
a  tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  assaulted  their 
works  throughout  their  whole  extent  from  right  to  left.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  day,  the  enemy's  iiitrenchments  were 
forced  by  the  left  of  the  Americans,  led  by  Arnold  in  person, 
who,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  actually  entered  the  works  ;  but 
his  horse  beingliilled,  and  the  General  himself  badly  wounded 
in  the  leg,  they  were  forced  to  retire,  and  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness induced  them  to  desist  from  the  attack.'  Meantime,  on 
the  left  of  Arnold's  detachment,  the  Massachusetts  troops,  under 
Colonel  Brooks,  had  been  still  more  successful — having  turned 
the  enemy's  right,  and  carried  by  storm  the  works  occupied  by 
the  German  reserve.  Colonel  Breyman,  their  commander,  was 
killed ;  aiid  his  corps,  reduced-to  two  hundred  men,  and  hotly 
pressed  on  all  sides,  was  obliged  to  give  way.  This  advan- 
tage was  retained  by  the  Americans  ;  and  darkness  put  an  end 
to  an  action  equally  brilliant  and  important  to  the  Continental 
arms.  Great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  taken.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  incon- 
siderable .t 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  before  daybreak,  the  enemy  lef^ 
his  position  ,and  defded  into  the  -plain  where  his  provisions 
were  ;  but  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  evening,  because  his 
il  could  not  be  sooner  removed.!     The  Americans  Jm- 


•  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  the  I3lh  September,  and  pretLoua  to  that  now  under 
review,  Arnold  hod  had  sQine  difficulty  with  Galea.  A  sharp  coirespondonce  en 
sued,  in  tlie  course  of  wliich  the  former  demanded  permission  to  jma  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  Pennsylvania,  The  consequence  was,  that  Arnold  found  him- 
self without  any  command  on  the  7th.  He  waa  eiceedinglj  chafed  at  hia  poailjon  ; 
but,  orders  or  no  orders,  he  could  not  be  kept  from  the  field.  His  conduct  was  Tery 
strange,  and  he  has  been  charged  b;  Wilkinson  and  others  with  inloxlciLlon  that 
day.  Beit  ao  or  not,  before  the  action  was  over,  he  waa  in  the  hottest  of  it,  and  ex- 
ercising command.  He  eipi>sBd  himself  foolishly  and  presumptuously  in  front  of 
the  German  division  ;  and  it  waa  without  orders  that  ha  collected  a  few  desperalfl 
followers,  wiUi  whom  he  entered  the  enemy's  intrenchmeut,  where  he  receiTed  hii 
wound. 

t  Holmes. 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  de  Riedes^.  Of  this  ladyi  General  Wilkinson  says — 
"I  have  more  than  once  seen  her  charnting  blue  eyes  bedewed  with  tears  at  the  recital 
of  her  sufferings.  With  (wo  infant  children  she  accompanied  her  huaband,  Major 
General  the  Baron  do  Riedesel  from  Germany  to  EnglanJ,  from  England  to  Canada, 
and  Irom  the  last  place  to  the  termination  of  General  Burgoyne'a  campaign,  in  which 
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mediately  moved  fonvard,  and  took  possession  of  the  aban- 
doned camp.  Biirgoyne  having  condensed  his  force  upon  some 
heighte  which  were  strong  by  nature,  and  covered  in  front  by 
a  ravine  running  parallel  with  the  entrenchment  of  his  late 
camp,  a  random  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  was  kept  up 
through  the  day — particularly  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters and  Provincials,  who  were  stationed  in  coverts  qf  the 
ravine,  which  rendered  their  fire  annoying  to  every  person 
crossing  their  line  of  vision."  It  was  by  a  shot  from  one  of 
tliese  lurking  parties,  that  General  Lincoln,  late  in  the  day, 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg  while  riding  near  the  line. 
The  gallant  Frazer,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  the 
day  before,  died  at  S  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  On 
the  evening  of  his  fall,  when  it  was  rendered  certain  that  he 
could  not  recover,  he  sent  for  General  Burgoyne,  and  requested 
that  he  might  be  buried  at  6  o'cleck  the  foUowmg  evening,  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  upon  which  a  breastwork  had  been  con- 
structed. It  was  a  subject  of  complaint  against  Burgoyne,  that 
in  order  to  comply  with  this  request,  he  delayed  his  retreat,  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  army.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  dying  soldier's  request  was  observed  to  the  letter.  At 
the  hour  appointed  the  body  was  borne  to  the  hill  that  had 
been  indicated,  attended  by  the  Generals  and  their  retinues ; 
the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Chaplain  :  and  the  corpse 
interred,  while  the  balls  of  the  American  cannon  were  flying 
around  and  above  the  assembled  mourners.t 

she  suflerad  more  than  the  horrors  of  the  grove  in  their  mOBtTrighlTul  aspect."  Her 
Memoirs  were  published  in  Berlin  in  1800.  They  are  full  of  interest-  Some  ol 
the  diatrcBsing  scenes  which  attended  the  dose  of  Bni^yne's  campaign  are  so 
graphically  told  by  the  Baroness,  and  afford  such  striking  illustrations  of  the  honors 
of  war,  that  the  author  has  ventured  to  transfer  a  few  pages  to  Iho  Appendix  of  Iho 
present  volume.    See  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

•  Memoirs  of  General  Wilkinson. 

t  The  Baroness  Riedesel,  from  whose  spirited  Memoirs  the  eircumalanees  of  Ihia 
funeral  are  drawn,  states  that  General  Gates  protested  afterward  chat  had  he  known 
what  was  going  on.  he  would  have  stopped  the  fire  immediately.  It  must  have  been 
t.  solemn  spectacle,  and  General  Burgoyne  himself  described  it  with  his  usual  elo- 
qoence  and  felicity  of  expres^on  :-"The  incessant  cannonade  danng  the  aolem- 
nity;  the  aleady  attitude  and  unaltered  voice  with  which  the  chaplain  officiated, 
though  frequendy  covered  with  dust,  which  the  shot  threw  up  on  all  sides  of  him; 
the  mute  but  eipreasive  mixture  of  sensibility  and  indignation  upon  every  countc 
,»uce  i  these  objects  will  remain  to  the  last  of  life  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  whi 
WIS  present.    The  growing  duskiness  added  to  the  scenery,  and  the  whole  marked 
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It  was  evident  from  the  movements  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
that  he  was  preparing  to  retreat ;  but  the  American  troops, 
having  in  the  dehrium  of  joy  consequent  upon  their  victory, 
neglected  to  draw  and  eat  their  rations^being  withai  not  a 
little  fatigued  with  the  two  days'  exertions,  fell  back  to  their 
camp,  which  had  been  left  standing  in  the  morning.  Retreat 
was.  indeed,  the  only  alternative  remaining  to  the  British  com- 
mander, since  it  was  now  quite'  certain  that  he  could  not  cut 
his  way  through  the  American  army,  and  his  supplies  were 
reduced  to  a  short  allowance  for  five  days.  He  accordingly  com- 
menced his  retreat  that  night,  but  lingered  by  the  way;  so  that 
on  the  10th  he  was  yel  near  Saratoga,  where  he  took  up  q  po- 
silion.  During  this  retreati  he  ordered  the  farm-houses  to  be 
burnt  by  the  way,  among  which  was  the  elegant  mansion  of 
General  Schuyler,  with  its  mills  and  out- buildings.  This  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  British  commander  was  viewed  as 
alike  disreputable  and  unnecessary." 

Well  knowing  that  a  farther  retreat,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
of  reaching  his  depict  at  Fort  George,  and  escaping  through  the 
■  lakes,  was  now  the  only  movement,  to  which  Burgoyne  could 
have  recourse  to  save  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  Gates 
lost  no  time  in  throwing  several  strong  detachments  of  Jroops 
into  his  rear.  A  division  of  fourteen  hundred  was  stationed  on 
the  heights  opposite  the  ford  at  Saratoga ;  two  thousand  in  his 
rear,  to  prevent  his  retreat  upon  Fort  Edward;  and  fifteen 
hundred  at  a  ford  yet  higher  up.  Apprehensive  that  he  should 
be  entirely  penned  up,  Burgoyne  sent  forward  a  corps  of  artifi- 
cers to  repair  the  bridges ;  but  these,  though  strongly  guarded, 
were  driven  precipitately  back.  His  tiioughts  were  next  di- 
rected to  the  opening  of  a  passage  by  the  way  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward ;  but  the  Americans  had  already  re-possessed  themselves 

acliflractcrofthatjunctiire,  that  would  make  one  of  the  finest  pubjects  for  the  pancil 
of  B.  inaBtQc  that  the  field  ever  eihibiled.  To  the  canvasa,  and  to  the  faithful  page 
of  a  more  important  hislorian,  gallant  friend!  1  consign  thy  roemorj.  There  may 
thy  talents,  thy  manly  virtues,  iheir  prt^ress  and  their  period,  find  due  dislinetion ; 
and  Ion"  may  they  survive,  long  ader  the  frait  record  of  my  pen  shall  be  forgotten !" 
^State  of  the  ExptiHUm  from  Canada,  S(C.S(C.f.  169. 

•  "The  crueUiea  which  mark  the  retreat  of  your  array,  in  burning  the  gpnlle- 
men's  and  formers'  houses  as  it  passed  along,  are  almosl,  among  civilized  nations, 
without  precedent ;  they  should  not  endeavor  to  ruin  Ihoae  [hey  could  not  conquer , 
their  conduct  betrays  more  of  the  vindictiva  malice  of  the  monk  than  the  generosity 
ofa  soldier."— ieHero/GnltXo  BMrg-ojiie,  OcM2,  1777, 
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of  that  work,  and  were  well  provided  with  artillery.  Thus 
environed  with  difficulties,  which  were  increasing  every  hour, 
his  effective  force  reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men, — the  American  army  increasing  every  moment, 
and  now  forming  aji  almost  entire  circle  around  him,—  harassed 
at  all  points,  especially  by  the  sharp-shooters  who  hovered 
about  him,— Burgoyne  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  a  convention  with  General  Gates,  which  was  done  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  a  general  council  of  his  officers.  The 
preliminaries  were  soon  adjusted ;  and  on  the  17th  of  October, 
the  royal  army  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  At«the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  the  army  of  Burgoyne  numbered  nine  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirteen  men.  The  number  that  laid 
down  their  arms,  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  His  Indian  allies  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  abandoned  him 
several  days  before. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  Burgoyne,  with  his  general  officers,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  quarters  of  General  Gates,  and  entertained  by  him 
at  dinner.  They  were  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
■with  the  consideration  due  to  brave  but  unfortunate  men. 
The  conversation  was  unrestrained,  affable,  and  free.'  Indeed, 
the  conduct  of  Gates  throughout,  after  the  terms  of  the  surren- 
der had  been  adjusted,  was  marked  with  equal  deiicacy  and 
magnanimity,  as  Burgoyne  himself  admitted  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  In  that  letter,  the  captive  General  particularly 
mentioned  one  circumstance  whicli,  he  said,  exceeded  all  he 
had  ever  seen  or  read  of  on  a  like  occasion.  It  was  the  fact, 
tliat  when  the  British  soldiers  had  marched  out  of  their  camp 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  pile  their  arms,  not  a  man  of 
the  American  troops  was  to  be  see?*— General  Gates  having 
ordered  his  whole  army  out  of  sight,  that  not  one  of  them 

*  MemoiraoftheBaroneE8aeRiede»d.  ThefiretmertingorBui^oynB wilhGatej 
\s  thus  deaqribed  by  Wilkinson ;— ■'  General  Qatss,  advised  of  Biirgoyne's  approach, 
mel  him  at  Ihe  head  of  his  camp— Bargoyne  in  a  rich  royal  uniform,  and  Gales  in  a 
plain  blue  frock ;  when  they  had  approached  nearly  within  sword's  lenglli,  they 
reined  up  and  halted.  I  Ihen  named  the  gentlemen,  and  General  Burgoyne,  raising 
Jiis  hat  most  gracefully,  said—'  The  fortune  of  war.  General  Gates,  has  made  me 
your  prisoner  ;'  to  whidi  the  conqueror,  returning  a  courtly  salute,  promptly  replied 
— '  I  shall  always  ha  ready  to  baar  testimony  that  il  has  not  been  through  any  fuult 
of  your  Ejicellency .' " 
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should  be  a  spectator  of  the  hnmiliation  of  the  Brilish  troops, 
nor  offer  the  smallest  insult  to  the  vanquished.  This  was  a  i-e- 
finement  of  delicacy,  and  of  military  generosity  and  politeness, 
reflectins;  the  highest  credit  upon  the  conqueror;  and  was 
spoken  of  by  the  officers  of  Burgoyne  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
approbation." 

It  was,  perhaps,  no  fault  of  General  Gates,  that  he  had  been 
placed  in  command  at  the  North  just  at  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment when  the  discomfiture  of  Burgoyne  was  no  longer  pro- 
blematical. He  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  the  station,  and 
performed  his  duty  well.  But  It  is  no  !ess  true  that  the  laurels 
won  by  him  ought  to  have  been  harvested  by  Schuyler.  Ge- 
neral (then  Colonel)  Wilkinson,  who  was  not  only  an  active  of- 
ficer in  that  campaign,  hut  a  member  of  Gates's  own  military 
family,  has  placed  this  question  in  its  true  aspect.  He  main- 
tains that  not  only  had  the  array  of  Burgoyne  been  essentially 
disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  heavy  detachment,  aitillery  and  bag- 
gage, and  by  the  defeat  of  the  Hessians  at  Bennington,  before 
the  arrival  of  Gates,  but  that  the  repulse  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort 
Schuyler  had  deranged  his  plans,  while  safety  had  been  restored 
to  the  western  frontier,  and  the  panic  thereby  caused  to  subside. 
He  likewise  maintains  that  after  the  reverses  at  the  North,  no 
wise  in  justice  attributable  to  him,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Gates,  the  zeal,  patriotism,  and  salutary  arrangements  of  Gene- 
ral Schuyler  had  vanquished  the  prejudices  excited  against 
him  ;  that  by  the  defeat  of  Baum  and  St.  Leger,  Schuyler  had 
been  enabled  to  concentrate  and  oppose  his  whole  Continental 
force  against  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  by  him, 
also  before  the  arrival  of  Gates,  the  friends  of  the  Revolution' 
had  been  re-animated  and  excited  to  manly  resistance,  while 
the  adherents  of  the  royal  cause  were  intimidated,  and  had 
shrunk  into  silence  and  inactivity.  From  these  premises,  which 
are  indisputable,  it  is  no  more  than  a  fair  deduction  to  say, 
"  that  the  same  force  which  enabled  Gates  to  subdue  the  Bri' 
•  Rerae-nbrancEr  of  1777,  pages  483,  93.  A  teller  pabliahed  in  that  repository 
of  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  (he  same  lime,  staled  that  "  some  few 
of  the  New  England  men  desliei  to  have  Burgoyne  in  th«r  hands  for  half  an  hour 
Being  asked  for  what  parpose,  they  said  they  woald  do  him  no  manner  of  harm- 
they  wmld  only  tar  and  feather  him,  and  make  him  stand  on  (he  head  of  one  of  hi' 
own  empty  beef-harrels,  and  read  hia  own  proclamation. "—;ii,.  491,  S2.  If  mada 
at  alt,  the  suggeitioif  must  have  been  merely  the  sportive  sally  of  a  wag. 
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"  tish  army,  would  have  produced  a  similar  effect  under  the 
"  orders  of  General  Schuyler ;  since  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
"  paigTi  did  not  involve  a  single  instance  of  professional  skill, 
"  and  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms  was  accomplished  by 
"  the  physical  force  and  valor  of  the  troops,  under  the  pro- 
"tection  and  direction  of  the  God  of  battles."* 

Flushed  with  his  fortuitous  success,  or  rather  with  the  suc- 
cess attendins^  his  fortuitous  position,  Gates  did  not  wear  his 
honors  with  any  remarkable  meekness.  On  the  contrary,  his 
bearing  even  toward  the  Commander-in-chief  was  far  from 
respectful.  He  did  not  even  write  to  Washington  on  the  occa- 
sion, unlil  after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed.  In  the  first 
instance  Wilkinson  was  sent  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to 
Congress,  but  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  that  body  until  fifteen 
days  after  the  articles  of  capitulation  had  been  signed  ;  and 
three  days  more  were  occupied  in  arranging  his  papers  before 
they  were  presented.!  The  first  mention  which  Washington 
makes  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
to  his  brother  on  the  ]8th  of  October — the  news  having  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Governor  Clinton.  He  spoke  of  the 
event  s^ain  on  the  19th,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Put- 
nam. On  the  25th,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  officer,  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation 
Jrom  Aim— adding,  that  that  was  the  first  authentic  intelligence 
he  had  received  of  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  begun  to  grow 
uneasy,  and  almost  to  suspect  that  the  previous  accounts  were 
premature.  And  it  was  not  until  the  2d  of  November  that 
Gates  deigned  to  communicate  to  the  Commander-in-chief  a 
word  upon  the  subject,  and  then  only  incidentally,  as  though  it 
were  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.! 

*  WilkitiBon's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  chap.  t. 

t  Sparks.  "Jt  was  on  ttiie  occasion  that  one  of  (he  members  made  a  molion  in 
CongresB,  UiaC  they  should  coroplimenl  Colonel  Wilkinson  with  the  gift  of  a  pair  of 
spurs." 

X  Idem.  All  that  Gates  s^d  upon  the  subject  in  Ihe  letter  referred  to,  was 
comprised  in  these  few  words: — "Congresa  having  been  requested  immediately  lo 
transmit  copies  of  all  my  despatches  to  them,  I  am  coniident  your  Excellency  has 
long  ago  received  all  the  good  news  from  this  qaarter."  Two  days  betbte  (his,  in  s 
letter  directed  to  Gates,  Washington  had  administered  one  of  those  mild  and  digni- 
fied rebukes  so  very  like  himself.  In  this  letter,  written  in  reference  to  a  special 
miB»an  of  Colonel  Hamilton  to  the  North,  Ihe  Commander-in-chief  said :— "  By 
tbis  i^poitunity  I  do  myself  Ihe  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  oti  the  signal  succesi 
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General  Schuyler  was  in  the  camp  with  Gates  at  the  time  ot 
the  surrender,  though  without  any  personal  command ;  and 
when  Burgoyne,  with  his  general  officers,  arrived  in  Albany, 
they  were  the  guests  of  Schuyler,  by  whom  they  were  treatetj 
with  great  hospitality.  The  Baroness  de  Riedesel  speaks  with 
g"i-eat  feeling  of  the  kindness  she  received  from  General  Schuy- 
ler on  her  first  arrival  in  the  camp  of  General  Gates,  and  after- 
ward at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  her  daughters  in  Alba- 
ny. The  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  chivalric  magna- 
nimity of  his  character,  smarting  as  he  was  under  the  extent 
and,  severity  of  his  pecuniary  losses,  are  attested  by  General 
Burgoyne  himself,  in  his  speech  in  1778,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  He  there  declared  that,  by  his  orders,  "  a  very 
"  good  dwelling-house,  exceeding  large  store-houses,  great  saw- 
"mills,  and  other  out- bnildings,  lo  the  value  altogether  perhaps 
"  of  £10,000  sterling,"  belonging  to  General  Schuyler,  at  Sara- 
toga, were  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  days  before  the  surrender. 
He  said  farther,  that  one  of  the  first  persons  he  saw,  after  the 
convention  was  signed,  was  General  Schuyler ;  and  when  ex- 
pressing to  him  his  regret  at  the  eyent  which  had  happened  to 
his  property,  General  Schuyler  desired  him  "  to  think  no  more 
"  of  it,  and  that  the  occasion  justified  it,  according  to  the  prin- 
*'  ciples  and  rules  of  war.  He  did  more,"  said  Burgoyne ;  "  he 
"  sent  an  aid-de-camp  *  to  conduct  me  to  Albany,  in  order,  as 
"  he  expressed  it,  to  procure  better  quarters  than  a  stranger 
"might  be  able  to  find.  That  gentleman  conducted  me  to  a 
"  very  elegant  house,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  presented  me 
"  to  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  her  family.  In  that  house  I  remained 
"during  my  whole  stay  in  Albany,  with  a  table  of  more  than 
'■  twenty  covers  for  me  and  my  friends,  and  every  other  possi- 
"ble  demonstration  of  hospitality ."t 

of  the  armj  under  your  command,  in  compelling  General  Burgoyne  anii  his  wholo 
foreo  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war."  •  •  *  *  "At 
the  same  time  1  cannot  but  regret  that  a  matter  of  aach  magnitude,  and  so  interest- 
ing lo  out- general  operations,  should  have  reached  me  by  report  only,  or  through  the 
channelofletlersnotbearingthataulhentidty  which  Iheimporlancc  of  il  required,  and 
iriiich  it  would  have  received  by  a  line  under  your  aignalnre,  stating  the  simple 
facts."— Ldleri  of  Wiildnglon,  fol.  v.paga  104,  113, 113,  IS4, 135. 

•  The  lal«  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  then  Ihe  military  secretary  of  Gen,  Schuyler. 

t  Parliamenlary  Hiatory,  vol.  »ix.  p.  1182— as  quoted  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  hi* 
addr«9s  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 
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Sk  Henrr  Clinton's  attempt  to  co-operate  with  Bur^yne — Storming  of  Forts  Clin- 
ton and  Montgomery — Burning  of  £aopua — Review  of  military  operations  else- 
where—Expedition to  Peekakill— Of  GJov.  Trjon  to  Dan  bury— Progn 


William  Howe  in  Pennaylvania—Battle  of  Brandy  wine—Massaere  of  Ihe  Paolj— 
Battle  of  Glenaantown — -Death  of  Count  Donop— Murder  of  Captain  Deirz  and 
family  at  Berne — John  Taylor — Lady  Johnson  ordered  to  leaie  Albany — Eiaa- 
peraljonorsir  John— Attempla  to  abduct  Mr.  Taylor — An  Indian  and  while  man 
bribod  to  aasaaainate  General  Schuyler— Fresh  alarma  in  Trj'on  County— Ad- 
dress of  Congress  to  the  Six  Nations— The  appeal  produces  no  eflect — Articles 
of  confederation-  Close  of  the  year 

Simultaneously  with  the  events  rapidly  sketched  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  an  expedition  from  New- York  to  the  North 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  which  an  incidental 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  obvious  intention  of 
Sir  Heni-y  was  to  relieve  General  Btirgoyne  ;*  but  it  was  un- 
dertaken at  too  late  a  period  to  render  him  any  assistance  ;  a 
fact  admitted  by  Sir  Henry  himself,  who  excused  the  delay  by 
stating  that  he  could  not  attempt  it  sooner  without  leaving  the 
defences  of  New-York  too  feebly  guarded.  This  expedition 
consisted  of  about  three  thousand  men,  convoyed  by  a  fleet  un- 
der Commodore  Hotham,  who  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  river 
early  in  October,  and  was  destined,  in  the  first  instance,  against 
Ports  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  near  the  Southern  boundary  of 
the  highlands.  These  fortresses  bad  been  constructid  chiefly  for 
the  purfiose  of  preventing  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  ascend- 
ing the  river,  and  were  not  defensible  in  the  rear.  They 
were  commanded  by  Governor  Clinton,  with  the  assistance  of 
General  James  Clinton,  his  brother. 

The  troops  of  the  enemy  were  landed  at  Stoney  Point, 
twelve  miles  below  the  forts.  A  small  advanced  party  of  the 
Americans  was  met  and  attacked  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  when  within  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  fort.  This  party  was  of  course  driven  in,  having 
returned  the  enemy's  flre.t  When  arrived  within  a  mile  of* 
the  forts,  Sir  Henry  divided  his  troops  into  two  columns  ;  the 
one,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 

•  letter  from  WasHngton  to  Gfeneral  Putnam,  Get.  lEI,  1T7T, 

1  Letter  from  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Oct.  7,  I7T7, 
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Campbeil,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ; 
the  other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
was  to  storm  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  Chnton.*  Ascertaining 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  to  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  attack  liis  rear,  Governor  Clinton  ordered  a  detachment 
of  upward  of  one  hundred  men,  under  Col.  Lamb,  tosjether  with 
.  a  brass  field-piece  and  fifty  men  more,  to  take  a  strong  position 
in  advance.  They  were  soon  sharply  enga^d,  and  another  de- 
tachment of  an  equal  number  was  sent  to  their  assistance.  They 
kept  their  field-piece  sharply  playing  upon  the  enemy's  advanc- 
ing column,  and  were  only  compelled  to  give  way  by  the  point 
of  the  bayonet — spiking  their,  field-piece  before  they  relinquish- 
ed it.  In  this  preliminary  encounter  the  loss  of  Sir  Henry 
was  severe. 

Pressing  rapidly  onward,  both  forts  were  in  a  few  minutes 
attacked  with  vigor  upon  all  sides.  The  fire  was  incessant 
during  the  afl^rnoon  until  about  five  o'clock,  when  a  flag  ap- 
proaching, Lieutenant  Colonel  Livingston  was  ordered  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  officer  was  the  bearer  of  a  peremptory  summons 
to  surrender,  as  he  alleged,  to  prevent  the  effusion' of  blood. 
Not  would  he  treat,  unless  upon  the  basis  of  a  surrender  of  the 
garrison  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  which  case  he  was  authorised 
to  assure  them  of  good  usage.  The  proposition  being  rejected 
"  with  scorn,"t  in  about  ten  minutes  the  attack  was  renewed, 
and  kept  up  until  after  dark,  when  the  enemy  forced  the 
American  lines  and  redoubts  at  both  forts,  and  the  garrisons, 
determined  not  to  surrender,  undertook  to  fight  their  way  out 
The  last  attack  of  the  enemy  was  desperate ;  but  the  Ameri 
cans,  militia  as  well  as  regulars,  resisted  with  great  spirit, 
and,  favored  by  the  darkness,  many  of  them  escaped.  Govern- 
or Clinton  hiiftself  escaped  by  leaping  a  precipice  in  the  dark, 
and  jumping  into  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  away. 
His  brother  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Of  the  British 
forces.  Lieutenant  C«lonel  Campbell  and  Count  Grabouski,  a 
Polish  nobleman,  engaged  as  a  volunteer  under  Sir  Henry, 
were  slain.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  stated  at  two  hundred  and  fifl:y.     The  British  loss 

t  Letter  of  Gnvcrnor  Clinton  to  the  Council  of  Safety,  fruin  wiiidi  the  facts  of 
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was  stated  at  two  hundred,  but  was  believed  to  have  been  much 
more  than  that  of  the  Americans.* 

On  the  7th,  a  summons  to  surrender,  signed  jointly  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Commodore  Hotham,  was  sent  to  Fort  Con- 
stitution J  but  the  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  returned.  To 
avenge  the  insult,  an  attack  was  immediately  determined  upon, 
but  on  arriving  at  the  fort  on  the  following  day,  there  was  no 
enemy  to  assault^aii  evacuation  having  taken  place,  so  preci- 
pitate as  to  leave  considerable  booty  to  the  conqueror.!  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  proceeded  no  farther,  but  a  strong  detachment 
of  his  army,  under  General  Taughan,  pursued  the  enter- 
prise, with  Commodore  Hotham,  as  far  north  as  ^sopus,f  de- 
stroying several  vessels  by  the  way.  At  .Esopus  Creek  there 
were  two  small  batteries  and  an  armed  galley,  mounting,  how- 
ever, in  all,  but  six  or  seven  guns.  These  were  easily  silenced. 
General  Vaughan  then  efTected  a  landing,  marched  to  the 
town,  and  laid  it  in  ashes.  Large  quantities  of  stores  had  been 
accumulated  at  this  place,  which  were  of  course  destroyed. 
Disappointed,  however,  by  the  disastrous  termination  of  the 
campaign  of  Burgoyne,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  an  expeditious 
return  to  the  city. 

But  the  war  was  this  year  fruitful  in  military  events  in 

other  parts  of  the  confederation,  some  of  the  principal  of  which 

may  appropriately  be  passed  in  review  at  this  stage  of  the  pre- 

.  sent  chapter.     In  the  month  of  March,  after  the  return  of  the 

British  troops  from  their  bootless  expedition  through,  the  Jer- 

*  "  I  believe,  from  the  bravery  of  the  garrison  of  Fori  Montgomefy,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  purchased  victory  at  no  id  considerable  eipenao.  General  Campbell  was 
certainly  killed.  Thia  they  mention  in  their  own  official  account,  but  call  hloi 
Lieutuiant  Colonel  of  the  lifty-second  regiment.  He  was  a  General  on  the  Ameri- 
can CBtablishmenl,  so  declared  in  one  of  the  orderly  books  which  fell  into  our 
hands."— Ltder  oj  Woikinglon  to  Geaerid  Pulnom.  |Spaiki*corrects  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief upon  this  piwnt — believing  that  General  Campbell  was  another  per- 
son, who  was  at  Staten  Island  at  the  time  in  question.] 

t  Situated  at  West  PoinN 

X  Letter  of  Comntodote  Hotham  to  Sir  William  Howe.  "The  whole  number  of 
cannon  taken  in  the  three  fbrls  amount  <o  sixty-seven,  with  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, amngunition,  and  stores  of  alt  kinds." 

%  The  ancient  Dutch  name  of  Kingston,  the  present  shire  town  of  the  County  of 
Ulster,  N.  Y.  ll  was  a  large  and  wealthy  inland  town,  built  almost  entirely  of 
itonp,  upon  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain  about  three  miles  from  the  river.  The  naked 
walls  of  many  of  the  houses  destroyed  by  General  Vaughan,  were  slaadjns  uiitb- 
paired,  until  within  five  or  sii  years. 
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sies,  to  New- York,  Colonel  Bird  was  detached  against  Peek- 
skill,  with  five  hundred  men,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  American  stores  deposited  at  that  place.  General  M'Dou- 
gall,  commanding  a  small  guard  at  the  depdt,  on  the  approach 
of  a  force  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  resist,  set  fire  to  the 
stores  and  retreated.  A  similar  expedition,  for  the  same  object, 
was  directed  against  Danbury  toward  the  close  of  April,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  men  under  the  conduct  of  Major  Gene- 
ral Tryon.  Landing  at  Compo  Creek,  between  Norwalk  and 
Fairfield,  the  march  of  Governor  Tryon  to  the  point  of  his  des- 
tination was  almost  unopposed.  A  large  quantity  of  provi- 
sions— ^beef,  pork,  and  flour — had  been  collected  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  that  place,  which  were  guarded  only  by  about  one 
hundred  militia  and  Continental  troops.  Not  being  able  to  op- 
pose the  enemy,  Colonel  Huntington  retired  to  a  neighboring 
height,  and  awaited  reinforcements.  The  town  of  Danbury 
and  the  stores  were  burnt  on  the  26th  of  April,*  During  the 
afternoon  and  the  following  night  Generals  Wooster,  Arnold, 
and  Silliman  collected  such  militia  forces  as  they  could,  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  the  next  morning. 
With  three  hundred  men,  Wooster  gallantly  attacked  his  rear 
at  11  o'clock  on  the  27th,  while  Arnold,  with  five  hundred 
more,  awaited  his  arrival  at  Ridgeway.  Wooster  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  troops  were  obliged  to  give  way.  At  Ridge- 
way, Arnold  skirmished  with  the  enemy  for  about  an  hour,  but 
could  not  make  a  stand,  or  prevent  them  from  remaining  at 
that  place  over  night.  On  the  2Sth,  the  march  of  the  enemy 
was  resumed,  as  also  was  the  skirmishing  .by  General  Arnold, 
which  was  continued  until  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when,  as 
they  approached  their  ships,  the  Americans  charged  with  in- 
trepidity, but  were  repulsed  and  broken.  Embarking  immedi- 
ately, Governor  Tryon  returned  to  New- York,  with  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  one  hundred.  These  predatory  excursions  were  retaliated 
by  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Meigs,  who  made  a  brilliant 
expediti9n  against  Sag  Harbor,  where  the  enemy  had  collected 

•  The  property  deatroyed  consisted  of  eighleen  houses;  eighl  hundred  barrels  cif 
pork  andboef;  eight  hundred  barrela  of  flour ;  two  tliousand  bushels  of  grain,  and 
a  hundred  tenls. 
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a  quantity  of  stores.  The  guard  was  taken  by  surprise — the 
place  carried  by  the  bayonet — the  stores  destroyed,  including 
twelvtr  transport  vessels— and  Colonel  Meig^  re-crossed  the 
Sound  to  Guilford  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

After  the  return  of  the  British  forces  Irom  New  Jersey,  Sir 
William  Howe  suffered  them  to  remain  upon  Staten  Island  un- 
til near  midsummer,  when,  as  the  reader  has  seen  in  a  previous 
chapter,  he  embarked  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  sailed 
for  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  the  24th  of  August  he  landed  at 
Eikton,  whence,  after  being  joined  by  Generals  Grant  and 
EnyphauseHj  he  directed  his  march  upon  Philadelphia.  Anti- 
cipating the  design  of  the  British  commander,  Washington 
threw  himself,  with  his  whole  disposable  force,  between  Sir 
William  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and 
bringing  him  to  a  general  engagement.  The  disastrous  battle 
of  Brandywine  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  September.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  three  hundred  killed  and  six  hun- 
dred wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  That  of  the  enemy  was 
about  one  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred  wounded.  While 
General  Washington  with  the  main  army  retreated  across 
the  Schuylkill,  General  Wayne  was  left  at  the  Paoli  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  and  harassing 
the  enemy's  rear.  But,  notwJtli standing  the  wonted  vigilance 
of  this  officer,  he  was  surprised  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
routed,  by  General  Gray,  who  had  been  detached  for  that  pur- 
pose with  two  regiments  of  the  enemy's  line  and  a  body  of 
light  troops.  General  Wayne  had  attempted  to  conceal  him- 
self upon  an  elevated  piece  of  woodland,  having  an  opening  of 
a  few  acres  upon  which  his  troops  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
in  perfect  security,  as  was  supposed.  The  approach  of  the 
enemy  was  so  cautious  as  to  take  the  Americans  completely 
by  surprise.  Guided  by  the  light  of  their  fires,  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  their  outposts  and  pickets  without 
noise,  and  then  rushed  upon  the  sleeping  camp  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  depending  alone  upon  the  bayonet.  Three  hun- 
dred were  slain,  many  of  whom  were  transfixed  with  bayonets 
as  they  lay  sleeping  in  their  teilts.  But,  though  surprised, 
General  Wayne  was  cool  and  self-possessed  ;  and,  as  the  enemy 
himself  acknowledged,   "  by  his  prudent  dispositions"  in  the 
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iiTOment  of  alarm,  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  remainder  of 
his  troops.* 

General  Washington  had  taken  post  on  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Germantown.  General 
Howe  marched  upon  Germantown  with  his  main  anny,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  September.  On  the  27th  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  resistance.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  the  battle  of  Germantown  was  fought,  in 
which  it  was  claimed  by  the  euemy  that  the  Americans  were 
defeated,  although  it  was,  in  fact,  a  drawn  battle.  This  action 
was  produced  by  an  attempt  of  the  Commander-in-chief  to  ef- 
fect something  by  way  of  surprise.  Having  ascertained  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans  marched  all  night,  and 
arrived  at  Germantown  at  daylight.  The  enemy  was  attacked 
upon  two  quarters,  in  both  of  which  l:he  Americans  were  suc- 
cessful. Indeed,  the  enemy,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained, 
were  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  tumult  and  disorder,  and  so 
panic-stricken,  that  a  retreat  to  Chester  had  been  resolved  upon. 
But  the  morning  was  so  excessively  dark  and  foggy,  that  nei- 
ther the  advantages  gained  by  the  Americans,  nor  the  confusion 

*  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Faoli 
piously  collected  the  temaina  of  such  of  tiie  braye  men  who  were  slain  on  thai  occa- 
sion as  could  be  found,  and  interred  them  on  the  field  of  the  niassacte.  A  smalt 
mound  waa  raised  over  them,  which  is  walled  in,  and  stinounded  by  a  plain  marble 
monument — a  square  block,  with  an  urn  at  the  top,  bearing  inscriptions  upon  each 
oTlhe  aides,  in  the  following  words  : — 

First  ;  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots,  who,  on  this  spot,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  British  barbarity,  during  the  struggle  for  Anerican  Independence,  during  the 
nighl  of  the  20th  of  September,  1777." 

Secono;  "  Here  repose  the  retoains  of  fifty- three  American  soldiers,  who  were 
the  victims  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  in  the  well-known  massacre  of  the  Paoli,  while 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  an  oSicer,  whose  military  conduct, 
bravery,  and  humanity,  were  equally  conspicuous  throughout  the  RevoluliouBry 

THmn  :  "The  atrocious  massacre,  which  this  stone  commemorates,  was  perpe- 
trated by  British  troops  under  the  immediate  command  ofMaj.  Qen.  Gray." 

FODRTU:  "This  memorial  in  honor  of  Revolutionary  patriotism,  was  erected 
September  W,  18l7,  by  the  Republican  Arbllerists  of  Cheater  County,  aidod  by  the 
contrihulions  of  their  fellow-ciliiens." 

An  annual  military  parade  is  held  upon  this  interesting  field.  The  name— Tit 
Parfi— is  derived  from  a  celebrated  tavern,  at  two  milaa  distance,  on  the  Great 
Lancaster  Road,  which  was  estahliabed  contemporaneouaty  with  the  Coratcan  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  unfortunate  chieftain  of  that  ente> 
prise.  It  beara  the  same  name  alill. — Jvumal  of  a  fiait  to  the  field  «/  Brmdyaint 
hg  the  Butkur. 
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of  the  enemy,  could  be  perceived.  This  circumstance,  by  con- 
cealing from  the  Americans  the  true  situation  of  the  enemy, 
obliged  the  Commander-in-chief  to  act  witli  more  caution  and 
less  expedition  than  he  could  have  wished ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  unfortunate,  it  served  to  keep  the  different  divisions 
of  the  Americans  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  and 
prevent  their  acting  in  concert.  It  also  occasioned  them  to 
mistake  one  another  for  the  enemy.  In  this  situation,  it  was 
considered  unsafe  to  push  too  far  through  a  strong  village, 
while  enveloped  in  a  haze  so  thick  as  to  Wirder  upon  positive 
darkness.  The  consequence  was  a  retreat,  by  the  Americans  at 
the  very  instant  when  victory  was  declaring  in  their  favor. 
The  action,  lasted  two  hours,  and  the  fighting  was  severe — the 
loss  of  the  Americans  being  about  one  hundred  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  *Among  the  slain  was  the  brave  Gene- 
ral Nash,  of  North  Carolina.  Severe,  however,  as  the  action 
was,  the  enemy  were  rendered  nothing  better  by  the  event ; 
while  the  result  was  regarded  by  Washington  "  as  rather  un- 
fortunate than  injurious."" 

But  all  the  advantages  thus  gained  by  the  enemy,  had  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  reverses  of  St.  Leger,  and 
the  nearly  simultaneous  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  well-ap- 
pointed army  at  the  North.  Another  circumstance,  gratifying 
to  the  friends  of  the  American  arms,  was  the  repulse  of  Count 

•  This  brief  account  of  itie  bntlle  of  OerniBTitawn  is  drawn  from  Washington's 
leltcra  to  the  President  of  CongreBS,  bis  brother,  and  Governor  Trumbull.  General 
Wasliington  attributed  tlie  successefi  of  Sir  William  Howe  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
bis  own  consequent  disBBlers,  (o  the  apalliy  and  disaffection  of  the  people  of  that 
State.  In  one  of  his  letters  upon  the  subject,  he  says  ; — "The  Norlhcrn  army,  be- 
fore the  aorrender  of  General  Burgoyne,  was  reinforced  by  upward  of  twelve  hun- 
dred mililia,  who  shut  the  only  door  by  which  Bor^yne  could  retreat,  and  cut  ofTall 
his  supplies.  How  difierent  our  case !  The  disafieclion  of  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State,  tbe  languor  of  others,  and  the  internal  distraction  of  the  whole, 
have  been  among  the  great  and  insuperable  difficnities  which  I  have  met  with,  and 
hasc  contributed  not  a  litde  to  my  embarrassments  this  campajgti." — Leller  oj 
WMhiagton  to  Lmdaa  Carter,  Orl.  27,  1777.  Many  other  letters  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, writtenduringthe  winter  and  spring  of  I77S,  complain  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  peopleirf  Pennsylvania,  in  supplying  the  enemy  in  Philadelphia  with  pro- 
visions— particularly  from  Bucks  County.  In  a  letter  lo  Maj.  General  Armstrong, 
of  that  State,  dated  at  Valley  Forge,  March  97th,  he  says :— "The  situation  of  mat- 
tera  in  this  State  is  melancholy  and  alarming.  We  have  daily  proof  that  a  maiorily 
of  the  people  in  this  quarter  are  only  restrained  from  supplying  the  enemy  wiA 
horses  and  every  kind  of  necessary,  through  fear  of  punishment ;  and,  although  I 
have  made  a  number  of  severe  examples,  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  intereourse." 
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Donop,  at  Rfld  Bank.  Tlie  Count,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  fell,  mortally  wounded ;  and  about  400  of  his  troops  were 
killed.'  The  laurels  won  by  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  the 
American  commander,  on  that  occasion,  were  not  the  less 
creditably  worif  because  of  the  necessity  which  compelled  him 
subsequently  to  abandon  the  post,  on  the  approach  of  Cornwal- 
lis  with  a  greatly  superior  force. 

But  neither  the  fall  of  Burgoyne,  nor  the  flight  of  St.  I.eger, 
relieved  the  border  settlements  beyond  Albany  from  their  ap- 
prehensions. Though  in  less  danger  of  a  sweeping  invasion, 
yet  the  scouts  and  scalping  parties  of  the  Tories  and  Indians 
were  continually  hovering  upon  their  outskirts ;  and  so  crafiy 
were  the  foe,  and  so  stealthy  their  movements,  that  no  neighbor- 
hood, not  even  the  most  populous  villages,  felt  themselves  secure 
from  those  sudden  and  bloody  irruptions  which  mark  the  annals 
of  Indian  warfare.  Very  soon  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne, 
there  was  an  occurrence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  of  a 
highly  painful  description.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  a  militia  company  had  been  organized  in  the  town  of 
Berne,  comprising  eighty-five  men,  commanded  by  Captain 
Ball.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  the  Captain*  with 
sixty-three  of  his  men,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Thus  deserted 
by  their  leader,  the  command  of  the  residue  of  the  company 
devolved  upon  the  ensign,  Peter  Deitz.  These  all  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  country,  and  for  the  safety  of  their  settlement 
threw  up  a  little  picketed  fort,  at  a  place  now  called  the  Beaver 
"  Dam.  Deitz  was  soon  afterward' commissioned  a  captain,  and 
his  brother,  William  Deitz,  his  lieutenant.  On  the  approach 
of  Burgoyne  they  marched  to  Saratoga,  and  joined  the  army  of 
Gates.  Here  the  Captain  was  killed  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  the  gun  of  one  of  his  own  men.  William  Deitz  im- 
mediately succep.ded  to  the  vacancy  ;  and  rendered  such  good 
service  in  the  campaign  as  specially  to  incur  the  vengeance  of 
the  Tories  and  Indians.  Availing  themselves  of  an  early  op- 
portunity to  glut  their  hate,  a  party  of  them  stole  into  the  set- 

•  Count  Donop  died  of  bis  wounds  three  daya  after  Uie  action,  at  n  house  nearlhe 
fori.  A  ehort  time  before  his  death,  he  said  to  Monsieur  Duplessis,  a  French  oSi- 
cer  who  constantly  attended  lum  in  Ins  illnees,  "It  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early. 
1  die  the  victim  of  my  ambition,  and  of  the  avarice  of  my  soverasa."— Travels  of 
Ihi  Marqais  CluattUux. 
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tlement  of  Berne,  where  they  surprised  and  made  prisoner  of 
the  Captain  in  his  own  .house.  They  next  brought  him  forth 
into  the  court,  hound  him  to  the  gate-post,  and  then  succes- 
sively brought  out  his  father  and  mother,  his  wife  and  children, 
and  deliberately  murdered  them  all  before  Jiis  eyes !  The 
Captain  was  himself  carried  a  prisoner  to  Niagara,  where  he 
ultimately  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  cruelty.*  An  instance  of 
more  cool  and  fiend-like  barbarity  does  not  occur  in  the  annals 
of  this  extraordinary  contest.  It  was  only  equalled  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Tories  afterward  at  Wyoming,  and  transcended  by 
the  refinement  of  cruelty  practised  by  a  French  officer,  during 
one  of  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Indians,  upon  an  unhappy 
prisoner  among  the  remote  tribe  of  the  Dionondadies,  as  relat- 
ed by  La  Potherie.t 

Other  incidents  occurred  at  Albany  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
at  about  the  same  period,  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  note. 
At  the  time  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  flight  from  Johnstown,  his 
lady  had  remained  behind,  and  was  removed  immediately,  or 
soon  afterward,  to  Albany,  It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  John 
Taylor,!  after  having  performed  several  important  confidential 
serviqps  under  the  direction  of  General  Schuyler,  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Albany  Council  of  Safety,  He  w^  a  man 
of  great  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  deliberate  in  the  formation  of 
his  purposes,  and  resolute  in  their  execution  when  matured. 
The  Whigs  of  Albany  were  greatly  annoyed  during  the  whole 
contest  by  the  loyalists  resident  among  them ;  many  of  whom,  it 
was  discovered  from  time  to  time,  must  have  been  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy.  The  duties  of  the  Council  of 
Safety  were  consequently  the  more  arduous,  requiring  sleepless 
vigilance  and  unwearied  activity  ;  together  with  firmness  and 
energy  in  some  cases,  and  great  delicacy  in  others.  A  watch- 
ful though  general  surveillance  was  necessarily  enforced  over 

•  Albany  Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  by  tlie  late  Hotatio  G.  Spafford,  1915. 

t  Vide  Gulden's  Canada,  and  Smith's  Historj  oFNowYork. 

t  The  gentleman  here  referred  to  was  much  In  the  dsil  service,  and  occaeionally 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  military,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  almost 
constantly  in  public  Hfe,  altetward  in  the  councils  of  the  Stale,  until  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death.  He  was  nine  years  Licntenanl-Govetnor,  and  for  a  lime  the 
acting  Governor  of  the  State ;  to  which  station  he  was  first  chosen  in  1813.  His 
life  was  ratheruaeful  than  brilliantj  but  he  was  a  sotlnil  patiiot,  and  died  the  death 
of  aChrielian  in  1829— aged  87. 
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the  community  at  large,  while  an  eye  of  closer  scrutiny  was 
kept  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  great  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals composing  that  community.  Mr,  Taylor  was  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  station,  and  was  singularly  fortunate  both 
in  detecting  and  defeating  the  evil  machinations  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Crown. 

Among  his  early  discoveries  was  the  important  circumstance 
that  Lady  Johnson  was  in  active  and  frequent  correspondence 
with  her  husband,  and  that  the  facilities  derived  from  confi- 
dential agents  and  her  powerful  connexions,  enabled  her  to 
keep  the  enemy  on  either  side— in  New- York  and  Canada — 
correctly  advised,  not  only  of  the  movements  and  designs  of 
each  oliier.  but  likewise  of  the  situation  of  American  affairs. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Taylor  proposed  a  resolution 
to  the  Council,  directing  her  removal  forthwith  from  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  proposition  was  received  with  disfavor, 
and  encountered  much  opposition  in  the  Council.  Some  of 
the  members  seemed  to  lack  the  firmness  necessary  to  adopt 
sucli  a  resolution,  anticipating  the  resentment  and  probable 
vengeance  of  the  Baronet,  on  hearing  that  his  lady  had  been 
treated  with  any  thing  bordering  upon  harshness ;  while  others, 
probably,  thought  the  precaution  either  would  be  useless,  or 
that  it  was  scarce  worth  while  thus  to  wage  war  upon  a 
woman.  Convinced,  however,  of  the  danger  of  her  longer 
presence  in  that  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Taylor  urged  Iter 
removal  so  strenuously  as  at  length  to  prevail ;  taking  upon 
himself  the  execution  of  the  order. 

Sir  John,  greatly  exasperated  at  the  measure,  availed  himself 
of  a  flag  to  admonish  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  that  should 
the  chances  of  war  throw  that  gentleman  into  his  possession, 
he  should  be  instantly  delivered  over  to  the  fury  of  the  savages. 
The  reply  of  the  Councillor  was  characteristic  of  the  man : — 
"  If  Mr.  Taylor  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  Sir  John 
"  Johnson  in  his  power,  he  should  most  assuredly  be  treated  as 
"  a  gentleman."  Several  attempts  were  subsequently  made  by 
the  enemy,  probably  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John,  to  make 
a  caplive  of  that  gentleman.  It  being  his  custom  to  ride  fre- 
quently on  horseback  for  exercise,  and  often  on  the  road  lead- 
ing-toward  Schenectady,  in  company,  generally,  with  his  inti- 
mate friend  through  life.  Major  Popham,  who  was  then  in  the 
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military  family  of  Genernl  James  Clinton,  a  small  scout  of  In- 
dians, under  the  direction  of  Captain  Brant,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion planted  in  ambush  upon  that  road,  at  a  point  where  It  was 
supposed  he  would  be  sure  to  pass.  Providentially,  however, 
and  for  reasons  never  .explained,  and  perhaps  not  known  to 
themselves,  on  the  morning  referred  to  the  friends  shortened 
their  ride,  iuid  wheeled  about  without  passing  the  ambuscade, 
though  approaching  it  within  striking  distance.  One  of  the 
Iiidiaus,  afterward  taken  prisoner,  stated  that  Mr.  Taylor  might 
easily  have  been  shot,  but  that  their  orders  were  to  lake  him 
alive. 

Another,  and  a  yet  bolder  scheme  was  subsequently  adopted 
to  effect  the  capture  of  the  sagacious  Committee-man,  for  which 
purpose  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  actually  introduced  not 
only  into  the  city  of  Albany,  but  into  the  loft  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
own  stable,  standing  in  the  rear  of  his  house  and  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river.  In  order,  moreover,  to  facilitate  their 
flight  with  the  intended  captive,  a  canoe  had  been  procured 
and  moored  at  the  water's  edge.  Their  design  was  to  enter 
the  house  in  (he  night,  and  seize  and  bear  him  silently  away. 
One  of  nhe  servants  happening  to  step  into  the  yard  after  the 
family  had  retired  to  rest,  the  lurking  foes  thought  the  time  for 
a  rush  had  arrived.  But  in  their  preparations  to  spring  for- 
ward-they  alarmed  the  servant  too  soon,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
get  back  into  the  house,  bolt  the  door,  and  give  timely  warn- 
ing.    The  insidious  purpose  was  of  course  frustrated.* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  hostile  attempts  directed,  at  about 
the  same  period,  ag'ainst  individuals  at  Albany ;  General 
Schuyler  was  agam  selected  for  a  victim  even  of  assassination. 
Smarting  under  their  disappointment  in  the  overthrow  of  Bur- 
goyne,  to  which  discomfiture  the  energy  and  efforts  of  Schuyler 
had  so  essentially  contributed,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  either 
to  capture  or  destroy  him.  For  this  purpose  the  Tories  cor- 
rupted a  white  man,  who  had  been  patronised  by  the  General, 
and  who  was  even  then  in  his  employment,  to  do  the  foul  deed, 
and  also  one  of  the  friendly  Indians,  whose  clan  had  for  years 

*  The  facia  in  this  statemenl  respecting  Lady  Johnson  ani)  Mr.  Taylor,  have 
been  derived  from  an  extended  biographicnl  sketch  of  the  latter,  wrillen^hy  liis  sor- 
»ivini'  friend,  the  venerable  Major  Witliam  Pophani,  and  also  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed  to  the  author  by  General  John  T.  Cooper, 
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been  in  the  habit  of  hunting  upon  his  premises  in  Saratoga, 
during  the  fishing  season  at  Fish  Creek,  which  ran  through  his 
farm,  and  in  which  immense  quantities  offish  were  then  taken.* 
To  effect  their  ohject,  the  two  assassins  took  their  station  un- 
der a  covert,  in  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  from  the  General's 
premises,  and  by  which  they  had  previously  ascertained  he  was 
shortly  to  pass.  They  soon  descried  his  approach  on  horseback. 
As  he  advanced,  they  took  deliberate  aim  ;  when,  with  a  sudden 
movement,  the  Indian  struck  up  his  associate's  gun  with  the 
exclamation — "  Icannol  kill  him  :  I  have  eaten  his  bread  too 
often  .'"t 

Early  in  the  Autumn,  the  inhabitants  of  Unadilla  and  the 
contiguous  settlements  in  that  direction,  were  again  imploring 
the  commander  of  Fort  Schuyler  for  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
protect  them  from  another  expedition,  which,  the  Oneidas  had 
informed  them,  Colonels  Johnson  and  Butler  were  getting  on 
foot  at  Oswego,  The  project,  accordinif  to  the  news  obtained 
from  the  Oneidas,  contemplated  a  simultaneous  descent  of  the 
Tories  and  Indians  upon  five  different  points,  comprehending 
all  the  principal  settlements  west  of  Schenectady.  These  un- 
pleasant tidings  were  in  some  degree  confirmed,  by  the  disco- 
very of  a  targe  scouting  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  Sacotidaga, 
at  the  north  of  Johnstown. 

The  alarm  was  increased,  toward  the  close  of  October,  by 
the  arrival  of  an  express  at  the  Oanajoharic  Castle,  announcing 
that  within  a  few  days  Sw  John  Johnson  would  return  to  Os- 
wego, with  SIX  hundred  regular  troops  and  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians. It  was  stated  that  Sir  John  had  succeeded  in  raising 
twenty-two  Indian  nations  in  arras  against  the  Colonists.  They 
were  about  sending  a  belt  to  the  Oneidas,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  refusal  to  take  up  the  hatchet  with  their  brethren  in  be- 
half of  the  King,  they  were  themselves  to  lie  attacked  as  the 
first  measure  of  the  invasion.  These  facts  were  immediately 
communicated  to  General  Schuyler  by  a  letter  dated  October 
25th,  announcing  also  the  flight,  to  the  rank*  of  Sir  John 

•  The  herring  llaiiery  was  considerable  at  Fish  Ceeeli  b[  the  period  refeired  to. 
The  Indians  took  them  in  large  quanti lies— dried  and  pounded  them  into  powder, 
which  they  miied  with  com-mial.and  packed  away  in  boxysmadoof  hatk.  forfuliire 
consumption. 

t  Pacts  communicated  W  the  author  by  Mrs.  James  Coehran  of  Osvn-go, 
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Johnson,  of  Hon-Yost  Schuyler,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  of  his 
neighbors  at  Fall  Hill  and  in  that  vicinity,  as  heretofore  stated. 
The  letter  contained  a  strong  appeal  for  an  additional  force  to 
defend  the  valley — with  an  assurance,  that  in  the  event  of  re- 
ceiving no  farther  means  of  security,  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  become  so  discouraged  that  they  would  proba- 
bly lay  down  their  arms  ;'  in  other  words,  throw  themselves 
upon  the  protection  of  the  King. 

But,  after  all  the  alarm,  nothing  very  serious  resulted  from 
these  threatening  indications  during  the  residue  of  the  year  1777. 
Still  the  Congress  was  unwilling  that  the  year  should  close 
without  mailing  one  more  effort  to  win  back  the  Six  Nations 
from  the  British  service^at  least  to  a  state  of  neutrality,  if  no- 
thing more.  With  this  view,  on  the  3d  of  December  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  Indians  of  those  Nations  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  adopted.  It  is  inserted  at 
length  in  this  order,  on  account  of  its  eloquence,  and  its  sur- 
passing excellence  among  the  documents  connected  with  the 
Indian  diplomacy  of  the  republic  : — 

Address  of  the  Congress  to  the  Six  Nations. 

"  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors  :  The  great  coun- 
cil of  the  United  States  call  now  lor  your  attention.  Open 
your  ears  that  you  may  hear,  and  your  hearts  that  you  may 
understand. 

"  When  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water,  with- 
out any  cause,  sought  our  destruction,  and  sent  over  their  ships 
and  tlieir  warriors  to  fight  against  us,  and  to  take  away  our 
possessions,  you  might  reasonably  have  expected  us  to  ask  for 
your  assistance.  If  we  are  enslaved,  you  cannot  be  free.  For 
our  strengtii  is  greater  than  yours.  If  they  would  not  spare 
their  own  brothers  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  would  they 
spare  you  ?  If  they  bum  our  houses  and  ravage  our  lands, 
could  yours  be  secure  ? 

"  But,  BROTHERS:  we  acted  on  very  different  principles. 
Far  from  desiring  you  to  hazard  your  lives  in  our  quarrel,  we 
i  you  to  remain  still  in  ease  and  at  peace.  We  even  en- 
■  you  to  remain  neuter :  and  under  the  shade  of  your 

♦  MS.  letter  to  General  Scliujlei^-Secrelarj's  office,  Albanj. 
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trees  and  by  the  side  of  your  streams,  to  smoke  your  pipe  in 
safety  and  contentment.  Thou^rh  pressed  by  our  enemies,  and 
when  their  ships«ohstructed  our  supplies  of  arms  and  powder 
and  clothing,  we  were  not  unmindful  of  your  wants.  Of  what 
was  necessary  for  our  own  use,  we  cheerfully  spared  you  a 
part.     More  we  should  have  done,  had  it  been  in  our  power. 

"Brothers,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Mo- 
hawks :  Open  your  ears  and  hear  our  complaints,  Whyhave 
you  listened  to  the  voice  of  our  enemies?  Why  have  yon  suf- 
fered Sir  John  Johnson  and  Butler  to  mislead  you  1  Why 
have  you  assisted  General  St,  Leger  and  his  warriors  from  tlie 
other  side  of  the  great  water,  by  giving  them  a  free  passage 
through  your  country  to  annoy  us;  which  both  yon  and  we 
solemnly  promised  should  not  be  defiled  with  blood  ?  Why 
have  you  suffered  so  many  of  your  nations  to  join  them  in 
their  cruel  purpose  ?  Is  this  a  suitable  return  for  onr  love  and 
kindness,  or  did  you  suspect  that  we  were  too  weak  or  too 
cowardly  to  defend  our  countrj',  and  join  our  enemies  that  you 
might  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  plunder  ?  What  has  been 
gained  by  this  unprovoked  treachery  ?  whatbut  shame  and  dis- 
grace !  Your  foolish  warriors  and  their  new  allies  have  been 
defeated  and  driven  back  in  every  quarter  ;  and  many  of  them 
justly  paid  the  price  of  their  rashness  with  their  lives.  Sorry 
are  we  to  find  that  our  ancient  chain  of  union,  heretofore  so 
strong  and  bright,  should  be  broken  by  such  poor  and  weak 
instruments  as  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Butler,  who  dare  not 
show  their  faces  among  their  countrymen ;  and  by  St,  Leger,  a 
stranger  whom  you  never  knew  !  What  has  become  of  the 
spirit,  the  wisdom,  and  the  justice  of  your  nations?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  should  barter  away  your  ancient  glory,  and 
break  through  the  most  solemn  treaties,  for  a  few  blankets  or  a 
little  rum  or  powder?  That  trifles  such  as  these  should  prove 
any  temptation  to  you  to  cut  down  the  strong  tree  of  friendship, 
by  our  common  ancestors  planted  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the 
earth  at  Onondaga,  your  central  council-fire  ?  That  tree  which 
has  been  watered  and  nourished  by  their  children  until  the 
branches  had  almost  reached  the  skies  !  As  well  might  we  have 
expected  that  the  mole  should  overturn  the  vast  mountains  of 
the  Alleghany,  or  that  the  birds  of  the  air  should  drink  up  the 
waters  of  Ontario ! 
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"Brotheks,  Catugas,  Senegas,  OnondagaSj  and  Mo- 
hawks :  Look  into  your  hearts,  and  be  attentive.  Much  are 
you  to  blame,  and  greatly  have  you  wronged  »s.  Be  wise  in  time. 
Be  sorry  and  mend  your  feults.  The  great  council,  though  the 
blood  of  our  friends,  who  fell  by  your  tomahawks  at  the  German 
Flatts,  cries  aloud  against  you,  will  yet  be  patient.  We  do  not 
desire  to  destroy  you.  Long  have  we  been  ai  peace ;  and  it 
is  still  our  wish  lo  bury  the  hatchet;  and  wipe  away  the  blood 
which  some  of  you  have  so  unjustly  shed.  Till  time  should 
be  no  more,  we  wish  to  smoke  with  you  the  calumet  of  friend- 
ship aroimd  your  central  fire  at  Onondaga.  But,  Brothers, 
mark  well  what  we  now  tell  you,  Let  it  sink  deep  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  never  bf  forgotten  by  you  or  your  children. 
If  ever  again  you  lake  up  the  hatchet  to  strike  us — if  you  join 
our  enemies  in  battle  or  council— if  yon  give  them  intelligence, 
or  encourage  or  permit  them  to  pasS  through  your  country  to 
molest  or  hurt  any  of  our  people — we  shall  look  on  you  as  our 
enemies,  and  treat  }'ou  as  the  worst  of  enemies,  who,  imder  a 
cloak  of  friendship,  cover  your  bad  designs,  and  like  the  con- 
cealed adder,  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  wound  us  when 
we  are  most  unprepared. 

"Brothers  :  Believe  us  who  never  deceive,  If,  after  all 
our  good  counsel  and  all  our  care  to  prevent  it,  we  must  lake 
up  the  hatchet,  the  blood  lo  he  shed  will  lie  heavy  on  your 
heads.  The  hand  of  the  thirteen  Uniled  States  is  not  short. 
It  will  reach  to  the  farthest  extent  of  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations  ;  and  wliile  we  have  right  on  our  side,  the  good  Spirit, 
whom  we  serve,  will  enable  us  to  punish  yoo,  and  put  it  out 
of  your  power  to  do  us  farther  mischief. 

"Brothers,  Oneidas  and  Tuscakoras:  Hearken  to 
■  what  we  have  to  say  to  you  in  particular.  It  rejoices  our 
hearts  that  we  have  no  reason  to  reproach  you  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  have  experienced  your 
love,  strong  as  the  oak,  and  your  fidelity,  unchangeable  as 
truth.  You  have  keptfa.st  hold  of  the  ancient  covenant  chain, 
and  preserved  it  free  from  rust  and  decay,  and  bright  as  silver. 
Like  brave  men,  for  glory  you  despised  danger;  you  stood 
forth  in  the  cause  of  yonr  friends,  and  ventured  your  lives  in 
our  battles.  While  the  sun  and  moon  continue  to  give  light 
to  the  world,  we  shall  love  and  respect  you.     As  our  trusty 
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friends,  we  shall  protect  you,  and  shall  at  all  times  consider  your 
welfare  as  our  own. 

"Brothers  of  the  Six  Nations:  Open  your  ears  and 
listen  attentively.  It  is  long  ago  that  we  explained  to  you  our 
quarrel  with  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water, 
Bememher  that  our  cause  is  just;  you  and  your  forefathers 
have  long  seen  us  allied  to  those  people  in  friendship.  By  our 
lahor  and  industry  they  flourished  like  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  became  exceedingly  rich  and  proud.  At  length  nothing 
would  satisfy  them,  unless,  like  slaves,  we  would  give  them  the 
power  over  our  whole  substance.  Because  we  would  not  yield 
to  such  shameful  bondage,  they  took  up  the  hatchet.  Yon  Jiave 
seen  tliem  covering  our  coasts  with  their  ships,  and  a  part  of 
our  country  with  their  warriors ;  but  you  have  not  seen  us  dis- 
mayed ;  on  the  contrary,  you  know  that  we  have  stood  firm 
like  rocks,  and  fought  liko  men  who  deserved  to  be  free.  You 
know  that  we  have  defeated  St,  Leger,  and  conquered  Burgoyne 
and  all  their  warriors.  Our  chief  men  and  oiu  warriors  are 
now  fighting  against  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  and  we  trust  that 
the  Great  Spirit  will  soon  put  them  in  our  power,  or  enable  us 
to  drive  them  all  far  beyond  the  great  waters, 

"  Brothers  :  Believe  us  that  they  feel  their  own  weakness, 
and  that  they  are  unable  to  subdue  the  thirteen  United  Stales. 
Else  why  have  they  not  left  our  Indian  brethren  in  peace,  as 
they  first  promised  and  we  wished  to  have  done '}  Why  have 
they  endeavored,  by  cunning  speeches,  by  falsehood  and  mis- 
represent ations,  by  strong  drink  and  presents,  to  embitter  the 
minds  and  darken  the  understandings  of  ail  our  Indian  friends 
on  this  great  continent,  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  to  en- 
gage them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  us  without  any  pro- 
vocation ?  The  Cherokees,  like  some  of  you,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  strike  our  people.  We  carried  the  war  into  their  conn- 
try,  and  fought  them.  They  saw  their  error,  they  repented, 
and  we  forgave  them.  The  United  States  are  kind  and  merci- 
ful, and  wish  for  peace  with  all  the  world.  We  have,  therefore, 
renewed  our  ancient  covenant  chain  with  their  nation. 

"  Brothers:  The  Shawanese  and  Delawares  give  us  daily 
proofs  of  their  good  disposition  and  their  attachment  to  us,  aiid 
are  ready  to  assbt  us  against  all  our  enemies.  The  Chicka- 
saws  are  among  the  number  of  our  faithful  friends.     And  the 
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Choctaws,  though  remote  from  us,  have  refused  to  hsten  to  the 
persuasions  of  our  enemies,  rejected  ail  their  oifers  of  corrup- 
don,  and  continue  peaceable.  The  Creeks  are  also  our  steady- 
friends.  Oboylaco,  their  great  chief,  and  the  rest  of  their 
sachems  and  warriors,  as  the  strongest  mark  of  their  sincere 
friendship,  have  presented  the  great  council  with  an  eagle's 
tail  and  rattle  trap.  They  have  desired  that  these  tokens  might 
be  shown  to  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies,  to  convince  them 
that  the  Creeks  are  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  We  have 
therefore  directed  our  commissioners  to  dehvef  them  into  your 
hands.  Let  them  be  seen  by  all  the  nations  in  your  alliance, 
an(i  preserved  in  your  central  council  house  at  Onondaga, 

"  Brothers,  Sachems  and  Warriors  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions :  Hearken  to  our  counsel.  Let  us  who  are  born  on  the 
same  great  continent,  love  one  another.  Our  interest  is  the 
same,  and  we  ought  to  be  one  people,  always  ready  to  assist 
and  serve  each  other.  What  are  the  people  who  belong  to  the 
-Other  side  of  the  great  waters  to  either  of  us  1  They  never  come 
here  for  our  sakes,  but  to  gratify  their  own  pride  and  avarice. 
Their  business  now  is  to  kill  and  destroy  our  inhabitants,  to 
lay  waste  our  houses  and  farms.  The  day,  we  trust,  will  soon 
arrive,  when  we  shall  be  rid  of  them  forever.  Now  is  the  time 
to  hasten  and  secure  this  happy  event.  Let  us  then,  from  this 
moment,  join  hand  and  heart  in  the  defence  of  our  common 
country.  Let  us  rise  as  one  man,  and  drive  away  our  cruel 
oppressors.  Henceforward  let  none  be  able  to  separate  us.  If 
any  of  our  psople  injure  you,  acquaint  us  of  it  and  you  may 
depend  upon  full  satisfaction.  If  any  of  yours  hurt  us,  be  you 
ready  to  repair  the  wronger  punish  the  aggressor.  Above  all, 
shut  your  ears  against  liars  and  deceivers,  who,  like  false  mete- 
.  ors,  strive  to  lead  you  astray,  and  to  set  us  at  variance.  Believe 
no  evil  of  us  till  you  have  taken  pains  to  discover  the  truth. 
Our  council-fire  always  burns  clear  and  bright  in  Peyin  sylvan  in. 
Our  commissioners  and  agents  are  near  your  country.  We 
shall  not  be  blinded  by  false  reports  or  false  appearances. 

"  Brothers  :  What  may  be  farther  necessary  at  this  time 
for  our  common  good  you  will  learn  from  our  commissioners, 
who  sit  round  our  council-fire  at  Albany.  Hear  what  they 
say,  and  treasure  it  up  in  your  hearts.     Farewell." 

This  appeal  produced  no  effect.    It  was  one  of  the  misfor- 
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tunes  incident  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  at  that  crisis,  that 
Congress  was  unable  to  concihate  the  friendship  of  tiie  Indians, 
by  such  a  liberal  dispensation  of  presents  as  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  the  superintendents  of  the  crown, 
and  as  they  were  yet  enabled  to  receive  from  the  British  go- 
vernment at  or  by  the  way  of  Montreal.  Thayendanegea,  ear- 
ly in  the  preceding  year,  had  taunted  General  Herkimer,  at 
UnadiUa,  with  the  poverty  of  the  Continental  government, 
which,  he  said,  was  not  able  to  give  the  Indians  a  blanket. 
The  fact  was  but  too  true ;  and  the  officera  of  the  crown  were 
not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  it,  not  only  by  appeals  to 
their  cupidity,  but  by  a  more  lavish  bestowment  of  presents 
than  ever.  Thus  Gny  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the 
Six  Nations  at  the  West,  put  the  significant  Questions  to  them : 
"  Are  they,"  (the  rebels,  as  he  probably  called  them)  "  able  to 
"  give  you  any  thing  more  than  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
"  rum  7  Are  you  willing  to  go  with  them,  and  suffer  them  to 
"make  horses  and  oxen  of  you,  to  put  you  to  the  wheelbar- 
"rows,  and  to  bring  us  all  into  slavery?"  While,  therefore, 
the  Americans  were  unable  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  those 
necessaries  of  life,  for  a  supply  of  which  they  had  become  ac- 
customed to  rely  upon  the  white  man,  they  found  an  abundance 
of  stores  at  Montreal,  wide  open  at  their  approach.  And  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  single  exceptions  of  the  Oneidas, 
and  the  feeble  band  of  the  Tuscaroras,  all  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  conciliate  their  friendship,  or  even  to  persuade  them  to 
neutrality,  proved  unavailing. 

Thus  ended  the  military  operations  of  the  year  1777.  At  the 
close  of  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  the  British  army  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  at  Valley 
Forge.  On  ihe  I5th  day  of  November,  what  are  now  called  the 
old  "  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,"  between 
the  thirteen  Colonies,  were  adopted  by  Congress;  and  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month,  it  was  resolved  that  all  proposals  for  a  trea- 
ty between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  inconsistent 
with  the  independence  ofthe  former,  should  be  rejected.  It  was 
likewise  farther  resolved,  that  no  conference  should  be  held 
with  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless,  as 
a  measure  preliminary,  the  fleets  and  armies  of  that  power 
were  withdrawn. 
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Treaty  of  alliance  with  France— Policy  of  France— Incidents  of  the  Winter— Pro- 
jected expedition  against  St.  Johns — Lafayette  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
North— -Failure  of  the  enterprise  for  lack  of  meana — Disappointment  and  chagrin 
of  Lafayette — Unpleasant  indications  respecting  the  Western  IndianB— Indiiin 
council  at  Johnstown — Attended  by  Lafavette — Ita  proceedinga — And  result — 
Reward  offered  for  Major  Carleton— Letter  of  Lafa);ette— He  rrlircB  Iram  tho 
Northern  Department — Return  of  the  loyaiista  for  thdr  families— Unopposed— 
Their  a^reseiona— Prisoneri  carried  into  Canada — Thar  fate — Re-appearance 
of  Brant  at  Oghkwaga  and  Unadilla — Anecdote  of  Brant — Comparalift  cruelty  of  - 
the  Tories  and  Indians — Murder  of  a  family — Exposed  situation  of  the  people — 
Captain  MtKean — Sends  a  challenge  to  Brant — Burning  of  Springfield — First 
battle  in  Schoharie. 

The  opening«>f  the  year  IT'ZS  was  marked  by  an  event 
that  diffiised  universal  joy  among  the  people.  It  had  been 
rightly  judged  by  American  statesmen,  that,  smarting  under  the 
loss  which  Prance  had  experienced  by  the  war  ending  in  1763, 
of  her  broad  North  American  possessions,  the  government  of 
that  country  would  be  nothins  loth  to  aid  in  the  infliction  of  a 
like  dismemberment  of  territory  upon  Great  Britain.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  France, 
and  deriving  assistance  from,  her  if  possible,  Commissioners 
had  been  despatched  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  in  l.ZT'G,  with 
the  plan  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  to  be  submitted,  to 
that  government.  Still,  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Commissioners  *  had  been  exerting  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Stjites  without  success.  It  was  evident  that  France 
looked  upon  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  with  secret 
satisfaction ;  but  she  had  been  so  much  weakened  by  the 
former  contest,  that  time  was  needed  for  repose  and  recovery  of 
her  strength.  Hence,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners  in 
the  French  capital,  in  December  1776,  to  the  close  of  1777j 
they  had  been  living  upon  "hope  deferred."  It  is.  true  that 
the  Americans  received  great  assistance  from  the  French,  in 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  although  not  openly  al 
lowed,  yet  means  were  found  by  the  American  privateers,  se- 

*  TTie  Commissi  >nera  wirL  Benjamin' Fro nkVm,  Silas  Deane,  and  Atlhur  Lee. 
Mr.  Jeflerion  had  b  en  originally  designated  as  one  of  the  Commissioiiers;  but, 
declining  the  appointment,  Mr  Lee  was  aeleclcd  in  his  stead. 
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cretly  to  dispose  of  Iheir  prizes  in  French  ports.  Still,  the 
government  was  lavish  in  its  professions  of  friendship  for 
England,  even  though  confidentially  giving  the  Americans 
strong  assurances  of  sympathy  and  ultimate  assistance.  The 
untoward  result  of  Biirgoyne's  campaign,  intelligence  of  which 
was  received  in  Paris  early  in  December,  was  the  opportune 
means  of  ending  this  vascillatiiig  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles.  The  feelings  of  the  French  people  toward 
England  could  no  longer  be  disguised  ;  since  the  news  occa- 
sioned as  much  general  joy  as  though  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  by  their  own  arms.*  The  consequence  was,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  the  French  government  entered  into  treaties 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  alliance,  with  the  United  States,  on 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity  and  equality.  The 
French  cabinet  clearly  foresaw  that  this  measure  would  soon 
produce  a  war  between  themselves  and  England,  and  acted  in 
the  expectation  of  suoh  a  consequence.  Indeed,  M.  Girard, 
one  of  the  French  Secretaries  of  State,  in  his  conferences  with 
the  American  Commissioners,  had  the  frankness  to  avow  that 
they  were  not  actings  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  United  States, 
but  because  they  thought  the  moment  a  favorable  one  for  hum- 
bling their  haughty  rival,  by  aiding  in  the  dismemberment  of 
her  empire.  Hence  the  King  had  not  only  determined  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  but  to  support  it 
— without  the  expectation  of  compensation.f 

The  news  of  the  treaty  with  France  was  not  received  in  the 
United  States  until  late  in  the  Spring.J     Meantime  other  cir- 

•  L-jMerortheCommissLoncrs.  t  Marshal!. 

X  The  event  was  commemotated  in  the  American  camp,  on  (he  7lli  of  May,  in  B 
Style  correaponding  with  its  importance — a  general  order  for  the  cdebreUon  having 
been  issued  by  the  Commander-in-chief.  It  began  as  folSowa: — "It  having  pleased 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe  ta  defend  the  cause  of  the  United  American 
States^  and  finally  to  raise  os  up  a  powerful  friend  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  lo 
establish  onr  liberty  and  independency  upon  a  lasting  foundation ;  it  becomes  ua  to 
get  apart  a  day  for  gratefully  acknowledging  the  divine  goodness,  and  celebrating  the 
important  event,  which  wc  owe  to  his  divine  interposition."  The  pageant  was 
Birictly  military,  and  is  described  by  the  letters  irfthat  day  aa  eiceedingiy  brilliant. 
The  joy  manifested  was  unfeigned  and  unspeakable.  The  Commander-in-chief 
dined  in  public  with  all  the  officers  of  his  array.  "When  his  Eicellency  took  his 
leave,  there  was  a  universa!  clap,  with  loud  huzzas,  which  continued  until  he  had 
proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  during  which  lime  there  were  a  thousand  hats  tossed 
in  the  air.  Hi?  Eieetlency  turned  round  with  hia  retinue,  and  fanzxaed  several 
limee."— LeHn-  i^an  officer. 
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cuinstances  occurred  during  the  Winter,  in  the  Northern  part 
of  New- York,  deserving  of  note  in  the  present  narrative.  First 
among  tliese,  was  the  notable  project  of  General  Gates  for  a 
second  descent,  in  mid-winter,  upon  Canada.  In  November  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  on  the  reorganizalion  of  the 
Board  of  War,  Gates,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  popularity,  was 
placed  at  ite  head  as  president.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
Yorktown,*  where  Congress  was  then  in  session,  before  he 
conceived  the  project  of  directing  an  irruption  into  Canada 
■across  the  ice  upon  Lake  Champlain,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  stores  and  shipping  of  the  enemy  at  St,  Johns ; 
and,  possibly,  of  striking  a  sudden  blow  upon  Montreal.  It 
was  subsequently  but  too  well  ascertained  that  the  condition  of 
the  Northern  army,  with  which  Gates  certainly  ought  to  have 
been  acquainted,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  warrant  the  un- 
dertaking of  any  offensive  enterprise.  Still  the  victorious  com- 
mander of  the  North  had  the  address  to  obtain  a  vote  of 
Congress  directing  the  expedition,f  the  conduct  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  This  gallant  youni' 
nobleman  had  been  burning  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  a  separate  command,  and  this  project  opened  to  him  the 
prospect  of  realizing  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart. 

But,  neither  in  the  inception  nor  in  the  maturing  of  the  en- 
terprise, had  the  Commander-in-chief  been  consulted ;  and  the 
first  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  project  was  derived  from  a 
letter  from  General  Gates,  inclosing  another  to  the  Marquis, 
informing  him  of  his  appointment  to  the  command.!  The  dis- 
respect to  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  whom  the  youthful 
soldier  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  respect, 
was  so  manifest,  that  the  Marquis  at  first  hesitated  in  accepting 

*  Yoik,  in  Pennsylvania.  ■(  Journals  ofCongresB,  vol.  iv.  p.  48, 

X  "I  am  much  obliged  by  your  polite  request  of  my  opinion  and  advice  on  the 
expedition  to  Canada  and  other  occasions.  In  the  present  inslance,  as  I  n«lher 
know  the  ejlBnt  of  Iheohjecta  in  view,  nor  tha  means  lo  be  employed  to  effect  (hem, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  the  subject.  I  can  only  sincerely 
wish  that  success  may  attend  it,  both  as  it  may  advance  (he  public  good,  and  on 
account  of  the  personal  tionor  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
particular  esteem  and  regard."—  [iflln-  0/  Waihingtoa  la  Gates,  Jan.  S7,  177a] 
"1  shall  say  no  more  of  the  Canada  expedition,  than  that  it  is  at  an  end.  I  never 
was  made  acquainted  with  a  sin^e  circumstance  relating  to  it." — Letler  of  Wasl^ 
ilt|fon  io  Generol  Armstrmg,  of  Painsifiv<mia. 
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the  command.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  lessened  by  the  suspi- 
cious circumstance  that  General  Conway,  the  base  instrument 
of  the  Gates  faction  in  the  conspiracy  against  Washington,  had 
been  assigned  as  his  second  in  command.  Soaring  above  all 
selfish  considerations,  however,  Washington  advised  the  Mar- 
quis to  accept  the  trust  confided  to  him  by  Congress,  Lafayette, 
therefore,  repaired  from  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  to  Yorktown, 
to  be  more  particularly  advised  as  to  the  object  and  the  details 
of  the  enterprise,  The  plan  of  organizing  a  light  but  efficient 
force,  to  make  a  sudden  dash  upon  St.  Johns,  and  destroy  the 
flotilla  which  gave  the  enemy  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  to  inflict  such  farther  injury  as  might  be  eflected  in  a  rapid 
campMgn,  was  fully  unfolded  to  him.  Ample  supplies  of  men 
and  means  were  promised  by  Gates  ;  and,  after  securing  the 
services  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb  to  the  expedition— an  officer 
older  in  rank  tlian  Conway,  who  would  necessarily  be  his  se- 
cond in  command— -the  Marquis  accepted  the  appointment. 

Full  of  liigh  hopes,  a  brilliant  enterprise  before  .him,  and 
panting  for  an  opportunity  to  signalize  himself  in  a  separate 
command,  the  Mariiuis  pushed  forward  to  Albany,  amid  all  the 
rigors  of  winter,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  service,  and  appa- 
rently with  as  much  confidence  as  though  he  had  achieved  the 
exploit.  Sad,  however,  was  his  disappointment  at  the  posture 
of  affairs  on  his  arrival  at  Albany.  Conway,  who  had  arrived 
there  three  days  before  him,  at  once  assured  him  that  the  expe- 
dition was  quite  impossible.  Such,  likewise,  was  the  opinion 
of  Generals  Schuyler,  Lincoln,  and  Arnold,  the  latter  two  of 
whom  were  detained  at  Albany  by  the  unhealed  wounds  re- 
ceived upon  the  fields  of  Saratoga.  Indeed,  fie  was  not  long  in 
ascertaining,  from  the  quarter-master,  commissary,  and  cloth- 
ier-generals, that  there  was  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  almost 
every  necessary  of  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  an  abun- 
dant supply.  The  number  of  troops  was  altogether  inadequate. 
Three  thousand  effective  men  were  believed  to  be  the  smallest 
force  that  would  sufficu,  and  that  number  was  promised.  But 
scarcely  twelve  hundred  could  be  mustered  fit  for  duty,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  were  too  naked  even  for  a  Summer  cam- 
paign."    Their  pay  was  greatly  in  arrear ;  and  officers  and 

•  LstlerofLarayetteloGeneralWasliioston.ilaled  Albanv,  Feb.  19.1778. 
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men  were  alike  indisposed  to  the  service.'  Originally  it  had 
been  intended  to  confide  the  proposed  expedition  to  General 
Stark,  whose  prowess  at  the  battle  of  Bennington  had  rendered 
him  exceedingly  popular  with  the  people ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  he  could  at  once  bring  into  the  field  a  sufficient  number  of 
his  mountaineers  to  strike  the  blow  with  success, t  Stark  waa 
invited  to  Albany,  and  James  Duanewas  sentthither  fi-om  Con- 
gress to  confer  with  him  upon  the  subject.  But  the  induce- 
ment ofTcred  by  Congress  being  in  the  form  of  a  bounty,  con- 
tingent only  upon  success,  was  thought  not  sufficient;  and 
when  a  representation  of  the  circumstances  was  made  by  Mr. 
Duaiie  to  that  body,  the  scheme  was  changed  and  enlarged,  at 
the  suggestion  of  General  Gates,  according  to  the  plan  which 
the  Marquis  was  to  execute. 

Having  attentively  examined  the  situation  of  aflairs,  and  the 
means  within  his  control,  and  consulted  with  the  several  able 
captains  at  Albany,  the  young  soldier  saw  with  inexpressible 
chagrin  thgt  the  obstacles  were  insuperable.  In  the  language  ■ 
of  another,  amounting  to  a  bitter  satire,  whether  thns  intended 
or  not — "  the  Generals  only  were  got  in  readiness  ;"E  and  the 
gallant  Marquis  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  enterprise, 
without  even  the  poor  privilege  of  making  an  attempt.  He  cer- 
tainly had  great  reason,  not  only  for  vexation,  but  disgust — 
advised,  as  he  had  been,  to  announce  to  his  court  the  degree  at 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Congress,  in  thus  confiding  to 
him  a  separate  command  of  such  importance — not,  of  course, 

•  On  the  19th  of  February  Jamee  Duane  wrote  to  Governor  Clinlon  regpecting 
the  impracticahilily  of  the  enterprise,  since  the  Marquis  couid  find  neither  the  troops 
nor  t!ie  preparations.  In  the  course  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Duane  said  of  the  Marquis  : — 
"His  leal  for  (his  country,  ofwhich  he  has  given  marks  even  to  enthusiasm,  uniihia 
ardent  desire  of  g^ory,  lead  him  to  wish  the  expedition  practicable;  but  he  is  loo  , 
■  considerate  to  pursue  it  rashly,  or  without  probable  groundstJ"  a  successful  issue. 
I  must  mention  to  your  Ejtceileney  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  liberality  of  his 
disposition.  He  determined,  tm  his  entering  into  Canada,  to  supply  his  army 
through  his  own  private  bills  on  France  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  ihonsand 
guineas,  and  to  prasenl  that  sum  to  Congress  as  a  proof  of  his  love  to  America  and 
the  tights  of  human  nature." 

t  "  I  was  to  find  General  Stark  with  a  large  body,  and  indeed  General  Gates  told 
me  '  GeneTid  Stark  aUl  hme  burnt  the  fleet  before  your  m-nvd:  Well :  the  first  Set- 
ter 1  rectave  in  Albany  is  from  General  Stark,  who  wishes  to  know  '  what  number  of 
men,  from  where,  for  what  time,  and  for  what  rendezvous,  I  tesihe  him  to  haisb,'" 
—Ltllerfrom  L^fagette  to  Woahingtm. 

;  Marshall. 
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suspecting,  for  a  moment,  that  General  Gates  could  have  been 
Ko  ignorant  of  the  actual  situation  of  the  department  from  which 
he  had  been  so  recently  transferred.* 

The  Marquis  wrote  to  his  greatest  and  best  friend,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, upon  the  subject  of  what  he  called  his  "  dis- 
tressing and  ridiculous  situation,"  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
"  I  am  sent,"  said  he,'  "  with  a  great  noise,  at  the  head  of  an 
"  army,  to  do  great  things.  The  whole  continent,  France,  and, 
"what  is  the  worst,  the  British  army,  wili  be  in  expectation, 
"  How  for  tliey  will  be  deceived,  how  far  w.g  shall  be  ridiculed, 
"  yo'.i  may  judge  by  the  candid  account  you  have  got  of  the 
"  state  of  onr  affairs."  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
letter  we  are  quoting,  that  the  Marquis  suspected  that  he  had 
been  purposely  detached  from  the  company  of.  Washington 
with  some  sinister  design : — "  There  are  things,  I  dare  say,  in 
"  which  I  am  deceived.  A  certain  Coionel  is  not  here  for  no- 
"thing."  •  "  •  "I  am  sure  a  cloud  is  drawn  before  my  eyes. 
"  However,  there  are  points  I  cannot  be  deceived  in."  *  *  • 
"  They  have  sent  me  more  tlian  twenty  French  officers.  I  do 
"  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
"  how  to  act,  and  indeed  I  do  not  know  for  what  I  am  here  my- 
"self."  And  again,  toward  the  close  of  the  letter,  he  says: — "I 
"  fancy  the  actual  scheme  is,  to  have  me  out  of  this  part  of  the 
"  continent,  and  General  Conway  as  chief  under  the  immedi- 
"  ate  direction  of  General  Gates.  How  they  will  bring  it  about 
"  I  do  not  know,  but  be  certain  something  of  that  kind  wili  ap- 
"  pear.  You  are  nearer  than  myself,  and  every  honest  man  in 
"  Congress  is  your  friend ;  therefore  you  may  foresee  and  pre- 
"vent  the  evil  a  hundred  times  better  than  I  can."t 

The  true  position  of  affairs  at  Albany  having  been  made 
known  to  Congress,  it  was  resolved  to  instruct  the  Marquis  to 
Buspen'd  the  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  him 
"  that  Congress  entertained  a  high  sense  of  his  prudence,  acti- 
"  vily,  and  zeal ;  and  that  they  were  fully  persuaded  nothing 
"  would  have  been  wanting  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  ot 

*  The  history  of  this  abortive  project  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from  a  long  MS. 
letler  from  Jamea  Dunne  to  Governor  Clinlon,  in  (ho  aalhor'a  possession.  On  his 
way  to  Albany,  the  Marquis  visited  Mr.  Duane,and  vvas  aceompanied  by  him  thither. 

t  Letter  from  Lafayette  lo  Washington,  dated  Albany,  Eeb.  23,  1778,— Vide 
Sparks,  Cor.  of  Washington,  vol.  v. — Appendix. 
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"  the  officers  who  accompanied  him.  to  give  the  expedition  the 
"  ntmost  possible  effect."  * 

But,  to  return  to  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
Early  in  the  year,  various  unpleasant  symptoms  were  percepti- 
ble, indicating  the  design  of  a  renewed  and  more  extensive  In- 
dian war  than  had  been  anticipated  at  any  previous  moment. 
Information  was  received  from  the  remote  West,  of  a  general 
disposition  among  the  nations  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  the  upper  Mississippi,  to  join  the  Mohawks,  Cayugas, 
Onoudagas,  and  Senecas,  against  the  United  States.  The 
master-spirit  of  those  threatened  movements  was  Joseph  Brant, 
whose  winter-quarters  were  at  the  centra!  and  convenient  point 
of  Niagara.  Nor  were  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  associates, 
Clans  and  Butler,  inactive ;  while  the  British  commander  at 
Detroit,  Colonel  Hamilton,  was  at  the  same  time  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  surrounding  nations  of  Ihe  forest. 
On  the  opening  of  Ihe  year,  therefore,  great  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  security  of  the  frontiers  from  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Ohio.  Still,  with  the  Six  Nations,  Congress  resolved  to  make 
yet  another  effort  of  conciliation— to  secure  their  neutrality,  if 
nothing  farther.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  February,  resohi- 
tions  were  passed,  directing  a  council  to  be  held  with  these 
nations  at  Johnstown,  in  the  County  of  Tryon.  Genenil 
Schuyler  and  Volkert  P.  Douw  were  appointed  commissioners 
for  that  purpose,  and  Governor  Clinton  was  requested  to  de- 
signate aspecial  commissioner  to  bepresenton  the  occasion.  In 
pursuance  of  this  solicitation,  James  Duane  was  appointed  for 
that  duty.  The  resolutions  of  Tongre-is  instructed  the  com- 
missioners "  to  speak  to  the  Indians  m  langmge  bccommg  the 
"  representatives  of  free,  sovereign,  ^nd  mdependent  Sfites,  and 
"in  such  a  tone  as  would  convmce  them  that  the\  lelt  tliem- 
"  selves  to  he  so."t  It  was  left  to  the  di-icretion  ot  the'  com- 
missioners to  determme  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  insist 
upon  their  taking,  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  States,  or  whether  to 
content  themselves  with  efforts  to  secure  their  neutrality. 

The  directions  were,  that  the  council  should  be  holden  be- 
tween the  16th  and  20th  of  February  ;  but  so  slow  or  reluc- 
tant were  the  Indians  in  assembling,  that  the  proceedings  were 

•  Secret  Journal,  March  2d,  dted  by  Spiirks. 
t  Joutriala  of  Cong.  vol.  iv.  page  63. 
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not  commenced  until  the  9th  of  March.  Whether  General 
Schuyler  attended,  is  not  known.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
who  was  then  temporarily  in  command  of  the  Northern  De- 
partment, accompanied  Mr.  Diiane  to  Johnstown,  and  was  prn- 
sent  at  the  couiici!.  More  than  seven  hundred  Indians  were 
collected  at  the  treaty,  consisting  of  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras, 
Ouondagas,  a  few  Mohawks,  and  three  or  four  Cayugas;  but 
not  a  single  Seneca,  which  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  had  the  boldness  to  send  a  mes 
sage,  affecting  great  surprise,  "  that  wfiile  our  tomahawks  were 
"  sticking  in  their  heads,  their  wounds  bleeding,  and  their  eyes 
"  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of  their  friends  at  German 
"  Flatts,'  ttie  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  them  to  a 
"  treaty !" 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  from  Congress, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  already 
cited,  asserting  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  tlieir  magna> 
nimous  conduct  toward  the  Six  Nations— and  charging  them 
distinctly  with  the  ingratitude,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  with 
which  their  pacific  advances  had  been  requited,  and  for  which 
reparation  was  demanded.  Prom  this  charge  of  treachery, 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  were  iio»only  honorably  excepted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  applauded  for  their  firmness  and  in- 
tegrity, and  assured  of  friendship  and  protection. 

An  Onondaga  chief  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  guilty  tribes.  He 
exculpated  himself  and  his  brother  sachems,  casting  the  blame 
on  the  young  and  head-strong  warriors,  who,  he  said,  would  not 
listen  to  prudent  councils— illustrating  their  own  internal  diffi- 
culties by  those  occasionally  existing  aniong  the  people  of  the 
States,  wliich  it  was  at  times  found  impossible  to  repress.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  difficulty  they  were  obliged  to  encounter,  in 
withstanding  the  inffiience  of  Butler  and  others  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown,  acquired  by  bribery  and  other  kindred  artifices. 

An  Oneida  chief  answered  for  his  own  nation  and  the  Tus- 
caroras, with  a  spirit  and  dignity  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced a  Soman  senator.  He  pathetically  lamented  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  unfriendly  tribes ;  predicted  their  final  destrtic- 
tion ;  and  declared  the  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  of  the 
•  Oriflkany,  meaning.    The  quolation  is  from  a  manuscript  leiEer  of  James 
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tribes  wliich  he  represented,  at  every  hazard,  to  hold  fast  the 
covenant  chain  with  the  United  Slates,  and  he  buried  with 
them  in  the  same  grave,  or  with  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory  and  peace.  He  fully  evinced  the  sincerity  of  these  pro- 
fessions, by  desiring  that  the  United  States  would  erect  a  for- 
tress in  their  country,  and  station  a  small  garrison  within  it 
for  their  defence.  A  promise  to  this  effect  having  been  given, 
the  Oneida  concluded  with  a  solemn  assurance,  that  the  two 
nations  for  whom  he  spoke  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  against  all  their  enemies. 

In  a  private  interview  afterward,  the  Oneidas  warned  the 
Commissioners  agaJnsf  trusting  to  the  Onondagas,  whom  they 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
their  seeming  contrition  for  the  past.  The  Oneidas  declared 
that  they  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Onondagas,  Cayu- 
gas,  and  Seilecas  -would  renew  their  hostilities  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  that  Colonel  Butler  would  again  be  in  possession  of 
Oswego,  which  he  would  more  strongly  fortify ;  and  for  these 
events  they  entreated  the  Commissioners  to  be  prepared. 

In  their  reply  to  the  Indians,  the  Commissioners  again  ap- 
plauded the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  for  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  The  other  nations,  they  said,  were  not  sufficiently 
represented  to  warrant  the  holding  of  a  treaty  with  them.  But 
they,  nevertheless,  directed  that  another  council  for  those  trdies 
should  be  held  in  Onondaga,  at  some  subsequent  day,  at  which 
the  demand  of  the  United  States  of  satisfaction  for  past  wrongs 
should  be  publicly  made,  and  an  explicit  answer  exacted. 
'  They  were  admonished  that  the  cause  of  the  United  States  was 
just ;  that  the  hand  of  the  United  States  could  reach  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  country  of  the  Senecas ;  and  that  they 
trusted  that  the  Good  Spirit  whom  they  served,  would  enable 
them  to  punish  ail  their  enemies,  and  put  it  out  qf  their  power 
to  do  them  farther  injury.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Trvon  County,  many  of  whom  were 
spectators  at  the  council,  were  highly  gratified  with  the  prc^ 
ceedings  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  moral  effect  would  be 
good,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Oneidas,  but  also  upon  the 
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Ononda^^as — those  tribes  being  closely  connected  by  intermar- 
riages ;  but  the  Commissionors  left  the  council  under  the  full 
persuasion  that  from  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mohawks,  nothing  but  revenge  for  their  lost  friends 
and  tarnished  glory  at  Oriskany  and  Fort  Schuyler  was  to  be 
anticipated ;  more  especially  since  the  enemy  was  so  plentifully 
supplied  with  the  means  of  corruption,  while  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  United  States  so-  much  as  to  furnish  their  best 
friends  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  in  the  course  of  trade." 
Still,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regain  some  of  their  lost  as- 
cendancy over  the  Indians,  by  means  of  traffic,  the  Commission- 
ers of  that  department  were  shortly  afterward  authorized  by 
Congress  to  open  a  trading  establishment  at  Fort  Schuyler. 
But  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  must  be  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  slender  exchequer  of  the  government  allowed  an 
appropriation  of  no  greater  sum  for  that  important  object,  than 
ten  thousand  dollars. t 

While  at  Johnstown  dnring  this  visit,  the  Marqnis  de  La- 
fayette was  waited  upon  by  Colonel  Campbell  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  exposed  situation 
of  Cherry  Valley.  The  consequence  was  un  order  for  the 
erection  of  a  fort  at  that  place.  An  engineer  was  detailed  upon 
that  duty,  and  detachments  of  troops  ordered  both  to  that  place 
and  Schoharie.  Three  slight  fortifications  had  been  built 
in  the  valleyof  the  Schoharie-kill  dnring  the  preceding  year, 
called  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  lx)wer  Forts.  These  works 
were  merely  circumvallations  of  earth  and  wood,  thrown  up 
aronnd  some  strong  d  welling-)  i on ses  constructed  of  stone, 
within  which  the  women  and  children  were  placed  in  moments 
of  peculiar  danger.  The  church  was  the  citadel  of  the  Lower 
Fort,  and  all  were  manned  by  small  companies  of  soldiers,  having 
each  a  single  brass  field-piece.  The  Marquis  likewise  directed 
the  erection  of  a  fort  in  the  Oneida  country,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  Indians  of  that  nation. 

It  was  but  too  evident,  from  the  reports  borne  upon  every 
western  breeze,  that  all  these  measures  of  precaution  in  that  di- 
rection were  necessary.  To  the  Johnsons  and  their  adherents 
the<recovery  of  the  Valley  oi  the. Mohawk  was  an  object  of  the 

t  UnpiihUshed  lelfer  of  James  Dimnc  to  Governor  Clinton,  heretofore  ciled. 
t  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 
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first  importance ;  and  they  watched  every  opportunity  of 
moving  in  that  quarter,  which  promised  even  a  possible  chance 
of  success.  Even  while  the  Marquis  was  present  with  the 
Indian  Commissioners  at  Johnstown,  no  less  a  personage  than 
a  British  Colanel^a  nephew  of  3ir  Guy  Oarleton,  and  bearing 
the  same  honorable  name,  was  well  understood  to  be  larking  in 
that  vicinity  as  a  spy.  Every  effort  was'rnade  for  his  arrest ; 
and,  as  an  inducement  to  the  militia  and  Indians  to  lie  on  the 
alert,  the  Marquis  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  guineas  from  his  own 
purse,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  letter  to  Col.  Gansevoort  ■— 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  Col.  Gansevoort. 
"  Johnstoicn,  the  9lh  March,  1778. 
"Sir, 

"  As  ihe  taking  of  Colonel  Carleton  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, I  wish  you  would  use  every  exertion  in  yonr  power  to 
have  him  apprehended.  I  have  desired  Colonel  Livingston, 
who  knows  him,  to  let  you  have  any  intelligence  he  can  give, 
and  join  to  them  those  I  have  got  by  one  other  spy,  about  the 
dress  and  fignre  of  Carleton.  You  may  send .  as  many  parties 
as  you  please,  and  every  where  you'!!  think  proper,  and  do 
every  convenient  thing  for  discevcring  him.  I  dare  say  he 
knows  we  are  after  him,  and  has  nothing  in  view  but  to  escape, 
which  I  beg  you  to  prevent  by  all  means.  You  may  promise, 
in  my  name,  fifty  guineas  hard  money^  besides  every  money 
they  can  find  about  Carleton,  to  any  parly  of  soldiers  or  Indians 
who  will  bring  him  alive.  As  every  one  knows  now  what  we 
send  for,  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  scatter  in  the  country 
which  reward  is  promised,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  Indians. 
"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  The  Mqs.  de  Lafayette." 

"  Col.  Gansevoort,  ComH.  Fort  Schuyler."' 

The  condition  contained  in  this  letter,  that,  to  entitle  the  cap- 
tor to  the  promised  reward,  Carleton  must  be  brought  in  alive 
comports  with  the  well-known  humanity,  through  life,  of  the 
illustrious  friend  of  human  liberty  who  wrote  it.  But  the 
search  was  fruitless.  Carleton  was  an  active  and  efficient 
partisan  officer,  and  was  never  taken.     The  Marquis  retained 

*  Ttda  letter  haa  been  copicil  IVom  (lie  original,  a  nong  tlie  Gansevoort  papers. 
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the  command  at  the  North  only  niitil  the  middle  of  April,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  head-quarters,  and  Gates  again  assumed  the 
command  of  the  department. 

In  the  month  of  June,  tlie  loyahsts  who  had  fled  to  Canada 
with  Sir  John  Johnson,  to  the  niimher  of  one  htindred  and  up- 
ward, performed  an  exploit  equally  bold  and  remarkable,  which 
naturally  suggests  the  inquiry,  where  were  the  Wliigs  of  Tryon 
County  at  that. time  ;  and  in  what  were  they  engaged?  The 
incident  to  which  reference  is  had,  was  the  refuvn  of  those  self- 
same loyalists  for  their  families,  whom  they  were  permitted  to 
collect  together,  and  witii  whom  they  were  suffered  to  depart 
into  the  country,  and  the  active  service  of  the  enemy.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Not  only  was  no  opposition  made  to  tiieir  pro- 
ceedings, but  on  their  way  they  actually  committed  acts  of 
flagrant  hostility,  desn-oyed  property,  and  took  several  prisoners. 
Having  completed  their  arrangements,  tliey  moved  northward 
from  Fort  Hunter,  through  Fonda's  Bush — making  four  prison- 
ers on  their  way  thither,"  and  at  Fonda's  Bush  five  others.t 
From  this  place  they  proceeded  across  the  great  marsh  to  Sir 
William  Johnson's  fish-house,  on  the  Sacondaga,  capturing  a 
man  named  Martin,  and  another  named  Harris,  on  the  way, 
and  at  the  fish-house  taking  a  brave  fellow  named  Solomon 
Woodworth  and  four  others.!  They  burnt  the  house  and  out- 
buildings of  Godfrey  Shew  at  this  place,  and  departed  with 
their  prisoners,  leaving  the  women  and  children  houseless. 
Embarking  on  the  Sacondaga  in  light  canoes,  previously 
moored  at  that  place  for  the  purpose,  they  descended  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  Hudson,  and  ihence,  by  the  way  of  Lai^es 
George  and  Champlain,  proceeded  to  St.  Johns  in  safety.  The 
day  after  his  capture,  Woodworth  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  At  St.  Johns,  John  Shewand  four  others  were  given 
up  to  the  Indians,  by  whom  Ihey  were  taken  to  their  village  in 
Canada.  They  were  neither  considered  nor  treated  exactly  as 
prisoners  of  War ;  and  Shew,  with  three  of  his  companions,  soon 
afterward  escaped  and  jeturned  horae.5     From  St.  Johns,  the 

*  Mr.  Congh  and  his  eon,  uni  Mr.  Marinus  and  hia  son. 

t  John  Putnam,  Jr.,  Mr.  Salisbutj,  Mr.  Rice,  Mr,  Joseph  Scott,  and  Mr, 

J  Godfrey  Sliew,  and  hia  Ihreo  Bons,  John,  Stephen,  and  Jacob. 

§  In  the  Autumn  of  17S0  young  Shew  was  again  captured  by  a  scouting  party  o. 
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loyal  party  proceeded  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebfcc,  where 
the  residue  of  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  confinement 
about  fonr  months.  Some  of  tlie  number  died,  and  ihe  remain- 
der were  sent  to  Halifax,  and  thence  exchanged  by  the  way  of 
Boston.  This  movement  of  the  Tories  back  in  a  body  to  their 
deserted  homes,  and  its  success,  form  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
iiai'y  incidents,  though  in  itself  comparatively  unimportant, 
which  transpired  during  the  wars  of  the  Mohawk  country,* 

With  the  opening  of  the  season  for  active  operations— though 
he  was  himself  never  inactive — Thayendanegea  had  again  re- 
turned to  his  former  haunts  on  the  Susquehanna — Oghkwaga 
and  Unadilla.  .  He  soon  proved  himself  an  active  and  dreaded 
partisan.  No  matter  for  the  difficulties  or  the  distance,  where- 
ever  a  blow  could  be  struck  to  any  advantage,  Joseph  Brant 
was  sure  to  be  there.  Frequent,  moreover,  were  the  instances  in 
which  individuals,  and  even  whole  families  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  settlements,  disappeared,  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  left,  that  an  enemy  had  been  near  them. 
"The  smoking  ruins  of  their  dwellings,  the  charred  bone.s  of 
the  dead,"  and  the  slaughtered  carcasses  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, were  the  only  testimonials  of  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe, 
until  the  return  of  a  captive,  or  the  disclosures  of  some  prisoner 
taken  from  the  foe,  furnished  more  definite  information. t  But 
there  is  no  good  evidence  that  Brant  Was  himself  a  participator 
in  secret  murders,  or  attacks  upon  isolated  individuals  or  fami- 
lies ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  bad  feelings 
of  many  of  the  loyalists  induced  them  to  perpetrate  greater 
enormities  themselves,  and  prompt  the  parties  of  Indians  whom 
they  often  led,  to  commit  greater  barbarities  than  the  savages 
would  have  done  had  they  been  left  to  themselves. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Captain  Brant,  the 
following  incident,  occurring  in  the  Summer  of  the  present 
year,  may  be  adduced.  A  iad  in  Schoharie  County,  named 
William  M'Kown,  while  engaged  in  raking  hay  alone  in  a 

Indiana  and  Tories,  in  Ihe  woods  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Ballslon,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  one  of  the  latter,  named  John  Parker,  waa  immediately  murdered.  Parker 
was  himself  soon  afterward  taken  as  a  spy  by  Captain  BerncU  of  the  militia- 
carried  to  Albany,  tiied,  convicted,  and  I'^ecnted. 

•  The  faels  respecting  this  e^ipedition  have  been  collected  and  furnished  to  Iha 
author  by  John  J.  Shew,  of  NorlhamplOQ,  N.  T. 
t  Campbell's  Annala. 
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meadow,  happening  to  turn  round,  perceived  an  Indian  very- 
near  him.  Startled  at  his  perilous  situation,  he  raised  his  rake 
for  defence,  but  his  fears  were  instantly  dissipated  by  the 
savage,  who  said—"  Do  not  be  afraid,  young  man ;  1  shall  not 
"  hurt  you."  He  then  inquired  of  the  youth  for  the  residence 
of- a  loyalist  named  Foster.  The  lad  gave  him  the  proper  di- 
rection, and  inqnired  of  the  Indian  whether  he  knew  Mr. 
Foster  T-  ■'  I  am  partially  acquainted  with  him,"  was  the  reply, 
"  having  once  seen  him  at  the  Haif-way  Creek."*  The  Indian 
then  inquired  the  lad's  name,  and,  having  been  informed,  he 
added—"  You  are  a  son  of  Cnplain  M'Kown  who  lives  in  the 
"  north-east  part  of  the  town,  1  suppose  :  I  know  your  father 
'=  very  well :  he  lives  neighbor  to  Captain  M'Kean :  I  know 
"M'Kean  very  well,  and  a  very  fine  fellow  he  is, 'too."  Em 
boldened  by  the  familiar  discourse  of  the  Indian,  the  lad  ven- 
tured to  ask  his  name  in  torn.  Hesitating  for  a  moment,  his 
rather  imweicome  visiter  replied :— "  My  name  is  Brant !" 
"What!  Captain  Brant?"  eagerly  demanded  the  youth.  "No: 
"  I  am  a  cousin  of  his,"  was  the  rejoinder  ;  but  accompanied  by 
a  smile  and  a  look  that  plainly  disclosed  the  transparent  de- 
ception. It  was  none  other  than  the  terrible  Thayendanegea 
himself.t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  tragic  circumstance,  o-iven 
on  the  same  indisputable  authority,  sustains  the  assertion  that 
the  Tories  were  oftentimes  more  cruel  than  their  savage  asso- 
ciates. While  a  party  of  hosiiles  were  prowling  about  the 
boi-ders  of  Schoharie,  the  Indians  killed  and  scalped  a  mother, 
and  a  large  family  of  children.  "  They  had  just  completed  the 
"work  of  death,  when  someloyalists  of  the  party  came  up,  and 
"  discovered  an  infant  breathing  sweetly  in  its  cradle.  An  In- 
"  dian  warrior,  noted  for  his  barbarity,  approached  the  cradle 
"  with  his  uplifted  hatchet.  The  babe  looked  up  in  his  face, 
"  and  smiled ;  the  feelings  of  nature  triumphed  over  the  ferocity 
"  of  the  savage ;  the  hatchet  fell  with  his  arm,  and  he  was 
"  about  stooping  down  to  take  the  innocent  in  bis  arms,  when 
'■  one  of  the  loyalists,  cursing  him  for  his  humanity,  thrust  it 
'-through  with  his  bayonet,  and,  thus  transfixed,  held  it  up 

•  Bowman's  Creek,  half-way  between  Cherry  Valley  and  the  Mohswk  liiver. 
f  Annals  of  Tryon  Counly. 
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"  stmgglins:  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  he  exclaimed — '  this, 
" '  (90,  is  a  rebel  P  " 

To  guard  against  these  painful  transactions,  nothing  short  of 
the  most  exemplary  watchfulness  would  suffice.  Not  only 
their  habitations,  but  those  who  labored'  in  the  fields,  were 
guarded,  being  themselves  armed  at  their  ploughs,  like  the  la- 
borers of  the  prophet  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Nor 
was  this  vigilance  confined  to  any  particular  location.  The 
inhabitants  around  the  whole  border,  from  Saratogaj  north  of 
Johnstown,  and  west  to  f\ne  Gorman  Flatts,  thence  south 
stretching  down  to  Unadilla,  and  thence  eastwardly  crossing 
the  Susquehanna,  along  the  Charlotte  river  to  Harpersfield, 
and  thence  back  to  Albany — ^were  necessarily  an  armed  yeo- 
manry, watching  for  themselves,  and  standing  sentinels  for 
each  other  in  turn  ;  harassed  daily  by  conflicting  rumors ; 
now  admonished  of  the  approach  of  the  foe  in  the  night  by 
the  glaring  flames  of  a  neighbor's  house;  or  compelled  sud- 
denly lo  escape  from  liis  approach,  at  a  time  and  in  a  direction 
the  least  expected.  Such  was  the  tenure  of  human  existence 
around  the  confines  of  this  whole  district  of  country,  from  the 
Spring  of  1777  to  the  end  of  the  contest  in  1782. 

The  first  movement  of  Brant  himself,  this  season,  (1778,)  was 
upon  the  settlement  of  Springfield,  a  small  towti  at  the  head  of 
Olsego  Lake,  lying  directly  west  of  Cherry  Valley,  about  ten 
miles.  ■  Those  of  the  men  who  did  not  fly,  were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  chieftain  then  burnt  the  entire  settlement,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  house,  into  which  he  collected  all  the 
women  and  children,  and  left  them  uninjured. 

It  was  reported  in  the  month  of  Jane,  that  Brant,  whose 
forces  were  increasing  al  Unadilla,  was  fortifying  that  post; 
and  Captain  M-Kean  was  despatched  with  a  small  patrol  in 
that  direction,  by  the  people  of  Cherry  Valley,  to  make  obser- 
vations. Arriving  at  a  house  about  twenty-five  miles  from  that 
place,  M'Kean  was  informed  that  Brant  had  been  there 
with  fifty  men,  that  day,  and  would  probablyretiirnin  the  even- 
ing. M'Kean  was  at  first  disposed  to  take  possession  of  the 
house,  and  attempt  its  defence— -his  force  consisfing  of  but  five 
men,  exclusive  of  himself  But,  ultimately  forming  a  more 
pradent  resolution,  he  withdrew  ■''his  forces"  before  nightfall, 
and  returned  home  without  having  reconnoitred  the  chieftain's 
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position  at  Unadilla.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Brant,  upbraiding  him  for  the  predatory  system  of  war- 
fare in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  challenging  him  eitlier  to 
single  combat,  or  lo  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men 
and  have  a  pitched  battle — ■-'  adding,  that  if  he  would  come  to 
"  Cherry  Valley,  they  would  change  him  from  a  Brant  to  a 
"goose."  This  chivalrous  missive  was  fastened  to  a  stick, 
and  placed  in  an  Indian  path.  No  modern  post-ofEce  could 
have  transmitted  the  letter  with  greater  speed  or  safety.  The 
"contents"  were  "noted"  by  Braftt  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Parcifer  Carr,  a  loyalist  living  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
north,  upon  the  Unadilla  settlement,  to  whom  the  chief  wrote 
for  provisions.  He  also  solicited  Mr.  Carr  to  allow  two  or 
three  of  his  men  to  join  him,  and  likewise  to  send  him  a  few 
guns,  with  some"  ammuriition^adding,  "I  mean  now  to  Hght 
the  cruel  rebels  as  well  as  I  can,"  In  a  postscript,  he  intimated 
that  the  people  of  Cherry  Valley,  though  very  bold  in  words, 
would  find  themselves  mistaken  in  calling  him  a  "goose." 
Whether  the  challenge  of  Captain  M'Kean,  and  the  pun  upon 
the  chieftain's  name,  had  any  influence  upon  his  subsequent 
conduct  in  that  section  of  the  country,  is  not  known. 

On  the  2d  of  July  a  smart  engagement  took  place,  or^  the 
upjier  branch  of  the  Cobleskill,  between  a  party  of  regular 
troops  and  Schoharie  militia  under  Captain  Christian  Brown, 
and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  Thtre  were  twenty-two  militia- 
men and  thirty  regulars,  the  latter  under  charge  of  a  lieu'tenaut 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved.'  The  Indians,  by  their 
own  account,  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  They  were 
victorious — the  Americans  retreating  with  a  loss  of  fourteen 
killed,  eight  wounded,  and  two  missing.  The  Indians  burnt 
several  houses,  killed  and  destroyed  alt  the  horses  and  cattle 
which  they  could  not  drive  away,  and  took  considerable  plun- 
der besides.  They  remained  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  battle- 
ground one  day  and  two  nights,  dressing  the  wounded,  and 
packing  up  their  booty,  with  which  they  retired  unmolested.* 
Thenceforward,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  settlements  of. 

•  The  only  aciwuntof  this  battle  whkh  the  author  hn-.  hern  ahlp,  lo  discover,  ig 
Oontained  in  Joiin  M.  Brown's  pamphlet  history  of  Scholiarie.  He  stales  it  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  day  preceding  the  rnassacre  ol'  Wyoming,  hut  dates  il  in  17T6, 
iDBlcad  oflTTS,  which  tvaB  doubtless  the  true  dale. 
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Schoharie  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  strolling  bands  of 
the  enemy,  until  at  length  they  were  entirely  laid  waste  by  a  for- 
midable invasion.  The  principal  of  these  settlements  was  the 
vale  of  the  Schoharie-kill — doubly  inviting  from  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil^which  was  even  then 
thickly  inhabited.  But,  although  frequently  doomed  to  suffer 
from  the  savage  tomahawk,  justice  nevertheless  demands 
the  admission,  that  the  first  blood  Was  drawn  in  that  valley, 
and  the  first  act  of  barbarity  committed,  by  the  white  man, 
upon  the  body  of  an  Indian  sachem. 

The  circumstances  leading;  lo  the  outrage  were  these  :  At  an 
early  stage  of  the  contest,  the  officers  of  the  Crown  made  a 
very  strenuous  effort  to  control  the  popular  feeling,  and  pre- 
serve the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Schoharie.  For  this  purpose, 
not  only  the  regular  militia  of  tiie  settlements,  but  all  the  male 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  required  to  meet  the 
King's  Commissioners  at  the  house  of  Captain  George  Mann, 
aloyalist  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  lo  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. They  assembled  in  arms,  and  were  kept  on  parade, 
day  after  day,  as  they  slowly  gathered  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous in  obedience  to  the  requisition.  Those  who  were  loyal- 
ists at  heart  readily  took  the  oath  ;  but  great  reluctance  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  those  whose  predilections  ran  with 
the  Whigs.  These,  however,  were  threatened  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  arrest,  confiscation,  and  death,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal ;  .so  tJiat  for  the  most  part  they  complied  with  the  demand 
of  the  Commissioners,  and^took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Crown. 
Immediately  on  taking  the  oath,  the  hat  of  .the  subject  was  de- 
corated with  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  ;  while  some  of  those  most 
strongly  desirous  of  manifesting  their  loyalty,  wore  scarlet  caps. 
Prominent  among  the  latter  class,  were  Lodwig  Snyder,  of  the 
Duanesburg  settlement,"  and  a  Mohawk  sachem  named  Peter 
Nickus,  who  gave  offence  to  the  Whigs  by  brandishing  his 
tomahawk  and  occasionally  sounding  the  war-whoop. 

But  there  were  a  few  bold  spirits  upon  whom  neither  the 
threats  of  his  Majesty's  officers,  nor  the  menaces  of  the  Indians 
in  their  company,  had  any  effect.  They  refused  peremptorily 
to  take  the  oath.     Chief  among  these  were  Nicholas  Sternberg 

•  Snyder  afterward  abjured  the  Itojal  cause,  and  discharged  bis  duly  I'aillifjily  »i 
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and  William  Deitz,  who  left  the  parade  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  or  second  day,  and  returned  to  their  homes— bitterly  de- 
nonnced  as  rebels  and  traitors  by  the" Royalists,  and  threatened 
with  a  visit  of  Tories  and  Indians  during  the  night.  To  avoid 
an  arrest,  Steroberg  took  to  the  woods  at  evening,  leaving  his . 
family  in  great  anxiety,  although  the  slaves,  of  whom  he  pos- 
sessed a  large  number,  volunteered  to  defend  their  mistress  and 
the  children.  But  there  was  no  pursuit,  and  the  recusants  both 
returned  to  the  parade  on  the  following  day— determined,  of 
course,  to  render  all  proper  obedience  to  the  laws  yet  in  force, 
but  equally  determined  not  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ; 
although  Mrs.  Sternberg  besought  her  husband,  with  tears,  not 
to  jeopard  his  own  safety,  and  the  lives  of  his  family,  by  longer 
refusal.  Nay,  she  went  farther ;  and  appealing  to  the  Bible,  the 
good  woman  showed  him  the  passage  in  which  all  men  are  en- 
joined "to  fear  God  and  honor  the  King."  But  it  was  with 
Sternberg  as  with  the  Puritans.  He  believed  that  "opposition 
to  tyrants  was  obedience  to  God,"  as  implicitly  as  did  the  re- 
gicides who  engraved  that  immortal  sentiment  upon  the  New 
Haven  rock  ;  and  he  was  inflexible  in  his  purpose. 

Fortunately,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  day  afiairs  look 
quite  a  different  turn.  It  was  at  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon that  Captain  Mann  mustered  those  who  had  taken  the 
oath  and  received  the  red  badge.  They  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  upward,  and  were  paraded  before  the  Captain's  own 
house  to  perform  their  martial  exercise,  when  their  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  steeds  trampling  in  the  dis- 
tance, A  moment  longer,  and  a  cloud  of  horsemen  came  gal- 
loping along  the  highway  from  the  direction  of  Albany,  with 
drawn  swords  flashing  brightly  in  the  sun.  These  unexpected 
visiters  proved  to  be  Captain  Woodbake,  and  two  hundred 
cavalry,  the  object  of  whose  approach  was  to  disperse  the  Royal 
gathering  and  proclaim  the  government  of  the  republic. 
Their  arrival  was  exceedingly  inopportune  for  Captain  Mann, 
who  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal  oration,  in  which  he 
was  commending  his  citizen-soldiers  for  their  loyalty,  and 
threatening  those  who  refused  the  badge  of  their  sovereign, 
with  vengeance,  swift  and  inevitable.  As  the  cavalry  ap- 
jiroached.  Captain  Mann  took  to  fiis  heels  and  fled ;  while  hia 
loyal  followers,  many  of  whom  had  assumed  the  before-men- 
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tioned  insignia,  and  signed  the  royal  mnster-roU  on  compul- 
sion, either  followed  his  example  or  threw  away  their  red  caps, 
and  tore  off  the  scarlet  patches  from  their  hats,  with  the  utmost 
possible  expedition.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  by  Cap- 
tain Woodbake  that  Mann  should  be  taken  and  brought  to 
him— alive,  if  possible,  but  if  not— not.  Numbers  started  in 
pursuit,  while  those  who  remained  upon  the  ground  were  col- 
lected into  line,  and  a  proclamation  was  read  to  them  by  Captain 
Woodbake,  declaring  the  Roya!  authority  at  an  end— pronounc- 
ing the  acts  of  the  King's  Commissioners  null  and  void — and 
absolving  the  people  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  just  taken, 
upon  the  groilnd  that,  by  the  laws  neither  of  God  nor  man,  are 
oaths  binding  which  have  been  taken  upon  compulsion.  Com- 
mending those  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  for  their 
patriotism,  he  informed  them  that  a  Committee  of  Safety  must 
be  appointed,  who  would  temporarily  be  invested  with  the  civil 
and  military  authority  of  the  district,  and  until,  by  elections  and 
otherwise,  the  government  could  be  organized  in  a  more  regular 
manner.  Nicholas  Sternberg  and  William  Deitz  were  there- 
upon nominated  by  Woodbake  to  serve  as  said  Committee,  and 
invested  orally  with  all  necessary  power  for  the  government  of 
the  district ;   and  the  people  were  enjoined  to  obedience. 

The  affairs  of  the  government  having  thus  been  settled,  all 
hands  were  ordered  in  pursuit  of  Captain  Mann,  and  sentinels 
were  posted. at  different  points  of  observation.  Among  these 
was  Mr.  Sternberg's  eldest  son  Lambert,  who  was  stationed  by 
the  side  of  a  wheat-stack,  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  upon 
four  posts.*  The  orders  were  strictj  that  if  Mann  would  not 
surrender,  he  must  be  shot.  Toward  evening,  on  the  approach 
of  a  thunder-gust,  young  Sternberg,  who  was  a  lad  of  only 
sixteen  years,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wheat-stack  for  shelter, 
where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  stumbled  upon  the  loyal  cap- 
tain. The  youth  informed  him  at  once  that  he  must  surrender 
or  be  shot.  The  Captain  implored  for  mercy — declaring  that 
he  dared  not  to  surrender  himself  to  Woodbake,  because  his 
life  would  be  taken.  The  youth  repeated  that  his  orders  were 
explicit,  and  he  must  surrender  or  be  shot.     But  Mann  had 

lOt  large  enough  to  Elielter 
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lived  a  neighbor  lo  liis  father— had  ever  been  kind  to  him— and 
his  heart  failed  at  the  thought  of  taking  his  life.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  the  Captain  to  fire  his  musket  by  way  of  alarm,  that 
others  might  come  and  take  him,  But  this  was  objecled  to  by 
Mann  with  equal  earnestness.  It  now  thundered  and  lighten- 
ed fearfully,  while  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  Watching 
his  oppoTtnnity,  therefore,  and  availing  himself  of  the  conflict 
of  the  elements,  and  that,  also,  which  was  working  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  young  neighbor  so  suddenly  placed  in  hostile  array 
against  him,  Mann  contrived  to  spring  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  by  sliding  down  upon  one  of  the  barrack -posts,  effected  his 
escape  into  a  corn-field  and  thence  into  the  woods.  The 
stripling  soldier  fired,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  doubtless  rejoiced 
that  the  shot  was  without  effect. 

On  the  next  day,  information  having  been  received  that  a 
body  of  Indians  were  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Middle- 
burg,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  valley,  Captain  Woo<lbake  pro- 
ceeded thither  with  his  squadron  of  horse.  The  only  Indian 
seen  was  the  before-mentioned  sachem,  Peter  Nickus,  who  was 
discovered  in  a  thicket  of  hazel  bushes,  and  immediately  brought 
to  the  ground  by  a  shot  that  broke  his  thigh.  Several  pistols 
were  simultaneously  snapped  at  him,  but  without  efiect ;  the 
troops  then  dismounted,  and  running  upon  the  wounded  Indian, 
inhumanly  hacked  him  to  pieces  with  their  swords.  Peter 
Nickus  was  therefore  the  first  victim  of  the  RevohUion  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Schoharie-kil],  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  positive  hostility. 

All  search  for  Captain  Mann  was  for  the  time  fruitless.  He 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained 
fifteen  days;  but  at  length  was  induced  to  surrender  through 
the  intervention  of  friends,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 
no  personal  injury.  He  was  thereupon  taken  to  Albany,  and 
kept  in  confinement  to  the  end  of  the  war." 

•  The  property  of  Cnptain  Mann  was  not  confiscated,  and  he  was  stifTereJ  lo 
retiitn  and  repossess  himself  of  his  estate,  where  he  lived  and  died  a  failhful  citizen 
of  the  republic.  All  thefamiUes  named  in  this  narrative  weteof  great  reiipectahililj, 
and  their  descendants  are  atill  in  that  aetlion  of  country.  The  author  haa  derived 
the  facta  of  the  four  last  precedmg  pages  from  a  written  narratire  hy  the  god  of 
Nicholas  Sternberg.  It  was  thrown  out  of  its  proper  chronological  order,  becauaa 
not  received  until  ailei  this  chapter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  {irinter. 
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The  etocj  ofWyoming — Glance  at  ils  history — Bloody  bailie  between  the  Shawa- 
nese  and  Del  a  wares— Count  Ziniendorf— Conflicting  Indian  claims  and  lilies— 
Rival  land  companiea  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania — Murder  of  Tadeusund 
—The  first  Connecticut  Colony  destroyed  by  the  Indians — Controversy  respecting 
thcirtillcs— Rival  Colonies  plantediii  Wyoming— The  civil  wars  of  Wyoming-^ 
Bold  adventure  ofCaptain  Ogden — Fierce  passions  of  the  people — The  Connecti- 
cut settlers  prevail— Growth  of  the  aeltlemeols — Anneied  toConnecticut — Break- 
ingout  of  the  Revol  utian— The  inhabitants,  stimulated  by  previous  hatted,  lake  sides 
— Arrest  of  suspected  persons  in  January — Sent  to  Hartford — EvlI  consequences 
—The  enemy  appear  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements  in  the  Spring- Inva- 
sion by  Colond  John  Butler  and  the  Indians— Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  prepares 
to  oppose  them — Two  of  the  forts  taken — Colonel  Z.  Butler  marches  toencounter 
the  enemy— Baltle  of  Wyoming— The  Americans  defeated— The  fliahl  and  mas- 
sacre—Port Wyoming  besieged— Timidity  of  the  ganiaon— Zebulon  Butler's 
authority  not  sustsined-He  escapes  from  the  fort — Colonel  Denniston  forced  to 
capitulate — Destruction  of  the  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  Tories — Brant  not  inlhc 
aipedilion — Catharine  Montour— Flight  of  the  fusUves— Eipedition  of  Colonel 
Hartley  upthaSusquehanna—Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  repossesses  himselfof  Wyo- 
ming, and  tebuilds  the  fort — Indian  skirmishes— Close  ofthe  History  of  Wyoming. 

The  melancholy  story  of  Wyomitig  stancls  next  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appertain  direcfly  to  (he 
history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  connected 
intimately  with  that  history,  while  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  border  history  of  the 
Revolutionary  contest.  Its  importance,  moreover,  as  a  section 
of  the  Indian  portion  of  that  contest,  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
episode,  if  snch  it  must  be  called.  Many  were  the  battles  du- 
ring that  struggle,  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  affair  of 
Wyoming,  both  in  regard  to  their  magnitude  and  their  results  ; 
and  many  were  the  scenes  characterised  byequalif  not  greater 
atrocity.  But  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  well  ante- 
cedent as  subsequent  to  the  battle,  it  has  happened  that  no  event 
connected  with  the  aboriginal  wars  of  our  country  stands  out 
in  bolder  relief  than  that.  Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
tragedy  of  Wyoming  was  enacted  ;  the  actors  themselves  are 
no  more;  and  yet  the  very  mention  of  the  event  sends  a  chill 
current  to  every  youthfitl  heart,  while  the  theatre  of  the  action 
itself  has  been  rendered  classic  as  well  as  consecrated,  by  the 
undying  numbers  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  bards  of  the  age. 
So  long  as  English  poetry  exists,  will  the  imaginary  tale  of 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming  be  read,  admired,  and  wept ;  and 
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thousands,  in  every  generation  to  come,  will  receive  the  beau- 
tiful fiction  for  truth,  while  the  details  of  fact  by  the  faithful 
historian,  rejecting  the  exaggerations  of  RamSay  and  Gordon, 
and  their  associate  writers  of  tlie  revolntionary  era,  together 
with  compilers  more  modern,  who  have  talcen  no  pains  to  inquire 
for  the  truth,  may  be  regarded  as  too  common-place  and  unim- 
portant for  attention. 

Wyoming  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  section  of  the  vale  of 
the  Susquehanna,  situated  in  the  north-  eastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  by  about 
three  in  breadth,  lying  deep  between  two  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains,  crested  with  oak  and  pine.  The  scenery  around  is 
wild  and  picturesque,  while  the  valley  itself  might  be  ehosen 
for  another  paradise* 

The  possession  of  this  valley  has  not  been  an  object  of  the 
white  man's  ambition  or  cupidity  alone.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy,  and  the  fierce  battle-ground  of  various  Indian 
tribes,  within  the  white  man's  time,  but  before  his  possession ; 
and  from  the  remains  of  fortifications  discovered  there,  so  an- 
cient that  the  largest  oaks  and  pines  have  struck  root  upon  the 
ramparts  and  in  the  entrenchments,  it  must  once  have  been  the 
seat  of  power,  and  perhaps  of  a  splendid  court,  thronged  by 
chivalry,  and  taste,  and  beauty — of  a  race  of  men  far  different 
from  the  Indians,  known  to  us  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus. 
It  was  here  that  the  benevolent  Count  Zinzendorf  pitched  his 
tent,  on  commencing  his  Christian  labors  among  the  Shawanese, 
and  where  he  was  saved  from  assassination  by  the  providential 
intervention  of  a  poisonous  reptile.  Originally  it  lay  within 
the  territory  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delaware  Indians  ;  but 
it  was  claimed  by  the  Six  Nations  by  right  of  conquest.  In 
1742  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  (he  Six 
Nations" and  Delawares  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  inconse- 
quence of  difficulties  touching  the  title  to  certain  lands  lying 
within  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  which  the  proprietaries  of 

*  Wyoming  is  a  comiplion  of  the  name  given  to  the  place  by  rhe  Delaware  In- 
a.ana,  who  called   it  JUaujftiiJnmoanie.     The  word  is  a  compound;  Maigh\iiim 

be  translated  "  The  Large  Plaint."  In  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  Wyoming 
was  called  SgalumloieaTio,  or  "  Tht  Large  Ftntls."  'Gthorfo  meaning,  in  Iheir  lan- 
guage, a  large  jriecE  of  ground  without  trees.— CAnpn»t»')  flislorj  n/WifonuMy. 
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Pennsylvania  alleged  that  William  Penii  had  purchased  of 
the  Delawares,  but  which  the  Delawares  yet  retained  in  pos- 
session, while  at  the  same  time  the  Six  Nations  claimed  the 
ownership.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  having;  explained 
the  state  of  the  case  to  the  council,  reminded  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  always  required  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  to  remove  siich  whites  as  intruded 
upon  their  lands,  so  now  the  government  expected  the  Six 
Nations  to  remove  the  Indians  from  the  lands  which  it  had 
purchased."  Old  Cannassateego  was  the  master  spirit  of  the 
IroqnoisdeIegaliononthisoC|Casion  ;  and,  after  due  consideration, 
he  pronounced  thedecision  of  his  associate  chiefs.  He  rebuked 
the  Delawares  in  the  sharpest  terms  for  their  dishonesty  and 
duplicity,  in  first  selling  land  which  did  nof,  belong  to  them, 
and  even  then  retaining  possession  of  it  themselves.  He 
taunted  them  for  their  degraded  condition,  as  having  been  con- 
quered and  made  women  of  by  his  people,  and  after  an  indig- 
nant philippic,  ordered  (hem  to  leave  the  disputed  territory,  and 
remove  to  "Wyoming  or  Shamokin. 

The  commands  of  the  Six  Nations  were  neither  to  be  ques- 
tion nor  disregarded,  by  the  surrounding  Indian  nations,  at  that 
stage  of  their  history,  and  (he  clan  of  the  Delawares  occupjHng 
the  land  in  dispute,  forthwith  removed  to  Wyoming,  then  in 
the  partial  occupancy  of  a  clan  of  the  Shawanese.  But  the 
latter  were  friendly  to  the  Six  Nations  at  that  time,  and  were 
snffered  to  retain  possession  of  the  west  side  of  the  river,  while 
the  Delawares  planted  themselves  down  upon  the  east,  and 
builttheirtownofMaughwauwame— the  original  of  Wyoming. 

But  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  clans  or  parts  of  nations, 
was  no  addition  to  Iheir  hap])iness.  Mutual  jealousies  were 
entertained  ;  and  no  long  period  of  time  elapsed  before  their 
animosities  were  sharpened  into  actual  hostilities  upon  the 
smallest  provocation.  At  length  there  was  cause  for  more  sub- 
stantial war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  the 
French  and  American  Colonies,  in  what  is  now  called  the  old 
French  war,  the  Shawanese  espoused  the  side  of  the  French, 
while  the  Six  Nations  and  Delawares  adhered  to  the  English. 
Stil!  the  two  Indian  communities  in  Wyoming  did  not  actually 
take  up  arms  in  that  contest,  until  the  occurrence  of  an  inci- 

•  Chopman'sHislorjofWyoromg. 
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dent  which,  it  is  believed,  may  be  set  down  for  the  small  est  cause 
of  war  as  yet  recorded  in  Jiistory.  It  happened-one  day,  whilo 
the  Delaware  warriors  were  upon  the  chase  among  the  moun- 
tains, that  their  women  and  children  were  gathering  fruit  along 
the  margin  of  the  river  below  their  town.  While  thusengaged, 
a  party  of  the  Shawanese  women  and  children  'paddled  their 
canoes  across  the  river  and  joined  them.  In  the  conrsc  ol  the 
morning  a  Shawanese  child  caught  a  large  grasshopper— the 
species,  probably,  having  parti-colored  wings— and  a  quarrel 
arose  among  the  children  for  the  possession  of  the  Insect.  In 
this  quarrel  the  mothers  soon  began  to  participate,  and  an 
Amazonian  battle  was  the  consequence.  The  Delaware  squaws 
contended  that  the- Shawanese  had  no  right  to  trespass  upon 
their  side  of  the  river ;  and  after  several  had  been  killed  upon 
both  sides,  the  latter,  who  were  the  weaker  party,  were  driven 
to  the  canoes,  and  their  own  homes. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  warriors  of  the  respective  tribes,  both 
prepared  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  wives  and  children. 
The  Shawanese  were  the  invaders ;  but  they  were  met  at  the 
river's  brink  by  the  Delawares,  nothing  averse  to  the  combat, 
who  obstinately  opposed  their  landing  from  their  canoes. 
Great  numbers  were  killed,  chiefly  of  the  Shawanese,  before 
they  gained  the  shore.  Succeeding  in  this  however,  a  battle, 
furious  and  bloody,  was  fought  about  a  mile  below  the  Dela- 
ware town,  in  which  several  hundreds  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  The  Shawanese,  whose  forces  had  been  greatly  weak- 
ened at  the  lauding,  were  at  length  overpowered,  and  obliged 
to  escape  as  best  they  could,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  number. 
The  consequence  of  this  defeat  was  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  the  valley,  which  they  left,  to  join  the  greater  body  of  their 
nation  on  the  Ohio.'  To  tiie  Delawares,  who  had  been  op- 
pressed and  denationalized  by  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations,  the 
victory  was  of  great  importance— re-establishing,  as  it  did,  their 
character  as  brave  warriors,  although  it  was  not  until  many 
years  afterward  that  the  sentence  of  being  considered  women 
was  revoked  by  their  former  conquerors. 

Still,  at  the  time  when  Count  Zinzendorf  commenced  the 
mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in  that  valley,  the  jurisdiction 

•  Chapman's  Hiatory  of  Wyoming. 
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was  conceded  to  belong  to  (he  Six  Nations  ;  and  a  formal  per- 
mission was  given  to  the  count  by  the  latter,  to  preach  the  Gos-  ■ 
pel  among  them.  He  was  met  by  a  numerous  embassy  of  their 
chiefs,  from  whom  he  received  a  speech  of  welcome,  which  at  ■ 
once  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  understanding  between 
them.'  But,  notwithstanding  this  admitted  superiority  of  the 
Iroquois  in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  rival  and  con- 
flicting Indian  claims  of  title  were  the  cause  of  rival  negotia- 
tions between  the  white  land-specnlators  and  both  nations  of 
Indians,  which  in  the  end  were  the  cause  of  many  and  very 
8ore  evils,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  planting  of  a  white  colony 
in  tUe  Wyoming  Valley  was  made  by  Connecticut  in  1753.  It 
was  justly  held  that  this  section  of  country  belonged  originally 
to  the  grant  of  James  I.,  in  1620,  to  the  old  Plymouth  Company. 
The  Ei\rl  of  Warwick  and  his  associates  having  purchased  ihe 
right  of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  the  territory  of  Cotmecticut 
and  the  lands  beyond.  New  Jersey,  west,  "  from  sea  to  sea," 
within  cerlam  limits,  Connecticut  claimed  under  that  grant. 
But  no  sooner  was  a  company  formed  to  plant  a  colony  in 
Wyoming— called  the  Susquehanna  Company— tiion  Penn- 

.  Heckewelder.  The  Incident  of  the  eerpeni,  referred  lo  in  s  preceding  page, 
was  as  follows  i-Jeabus  of  the  Count's  intentions  in  coming  among  Ihem, 
wmeoflho  Indians  had  resolved  upon  liis  death.  "  Zmiendorf  was  alone  in  his 
lent,  sealed  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds  composing!  his  bed,  and  engaged  in  wriUng, 
when  the  assassins  approached  to  execute  Ih^r  bloodv  commisfion.  It  was  night, 
u>d  the  cool  air  of  September  had  rendered  a  fire  necessary  tohis  comfort.  A  blanket 
curtain  was  the  only  guard  to  ibe  entrance  of  his  tent.  The  heat  of  his  lire  had 
drawn  forth  a  large  ratUesnake  from  the  contiguous  bralie  ;  and  the  reptile,  to  enjoy 
the  genial  warmth,  had  crawled  slowly  into  the  Ifnl,  and  passed  over  one  of  the  holy 
man's  legs  unperceived.  Withou^  all  waa  slill  and  quiet,  eicept  the  dislant  sound 
of  the  nVer  at  the  rapids  a  mile  below.  At  lliis  moment  the  Indians  softly  approached 
the  door  of  his  tent,  and  gently  removing  the  curtain,  contemplated  the  venerable 
man  tao  deeply  en -aged  in  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  to  observe  either  their  ap 
nroaoh  or  the  serpent  which  lay  attended  before  him.  At  a  sight  hlto  this,  even  the 
heart  of  the  sava-es  shrank  from  the  idea  of  committing  the  barbarous  act,  and  they 
hasUly  returned  to  their  lodge,  and  informed  their  companions  that  the  Gre.,1  Splnl 
protected  the  stranger,  for  they  had  found  him  with  no  door  hut  a  blanket,  and  had 
,eena  large  rattlesnake  craw!  over  his  legs  without  attempting  to  mjure  him. 
Th"  circumstance  wrou-ht  as  great  a  change  as  did  the  incident  of  the  viper,  slier 
the  sUpwreek,  in  the  fortunes  of  Panl.  The  Count  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of 
thelnLns;  and  the  occurrence  probably  contributed  essentially  toward  indncmg 
many  of  them  suteeq-enlly  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.- CAnp™».'.  m. 
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sylvania  preferred  a  ciaim  to  ihe  same  t«rritory,  under  a  granl 
irom  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  covering  the  whole 
claim  of  Connecticut ;  and  a  rival  association,  called  the  Dela- 
leare  Company,  was  organised  in  like  manner  to  settle  it. 
The  strife  of  each,  at  first,  was  to  circumvent  the  other  in  pur- 
chasing the  Indian  title.  At  this  time  it  was  conceded  that  the 
aboriginal  proprietaries  were  the  Six  Nations ;  and,  though  beset 
on  all  sides,  old  King  Hendrick  refused  for  a  time  to  dispose  of 
the  territory  to  either  party.  Ultimately,  however,  the  Six 
Nations  sold  to  the  Susquehanna  Company  ;  and  in  1755  the 
Connecticut  Colony  was  commenced.  But  by  reason  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  their  settlers  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Connecticut,  and  the  obstacles  became  so  numerous,  that 
.  it  was  not  until  1762  that  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold. V 

The  Pennsylvanians  immediately  prepared  to  oppose  the 
settlers  from  Connecticut.  A  case  was  made  up  and  trans- 
mitted to  England,  on  which  Mr.  Pratt,  the  Attorney  General, 
(afterward  Lord  Camden,)  gave  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Penn.  Connecticut  likewise  sent  over  a  case,  and 
on  her  part  obtained  a  like  favorable  opinion  from  eminent 
counsel.  In  this  position  of  the  controversy,  a  catastrophe  be- 
fel  the  infant  settlement,  .which  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  for 
several  years.  Thus  far  the  relations  between  the  Colonists 
and  the  Indians  had  been  of  the  most  pacific  character.  The 
old  Delaware  chief  Tadeuskund,  who  had  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  was,  with  his  people,  their  friend.  But  he  had 
given  offence  to  some  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1758,  a  party  of 
whom  came  among  the  Delawares,  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship, in  April,  1763,  and  murdered  the  venerable  chief  by  set- 
ting fire  to  his  dwelling,  in  which  he  was  consumed.'  The 
murder  was  charged  by  the  Indians  upon  the  adventurers  from 
Connecticut.     But  the  emigrants,  unconscious  that  a  storm  was 

»  Tadcusliund  was  a  Delaware  chief  ofuole.  Previous  to  the  year  1750,  he  waa 
known  among  the  English  by  the  name  a^ Haaal  John.  He  was  haptized  by  the 
Moravians,  hul  was  wavering  and  intonatant.  He  was  loo  fond  of  the  war-path  to 
become  a  consistent  foUower  of  the  |:adSc  Moravians.  When  he  saw  opporlnnities 
of  signalling  bimaelf  as  a  warrior,  therefore,  he  left  liis  faith,  to  re-ambrace  it  as 
mighl  suit  his  policy.  He  inclined  lo  the  French  in  the  war;  but  assisted  in  oaf 
eluding  a  peace  among  several  Indian  nations  in  1758,  which  gave  umbrage  (o  (ha 
Six  Nations. 
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rising  against  them,  remained  in  fancied  security.  Tiiey  had 
given  no  offence ;  and  in  order  to  aiiay  any  suspicions  that 
might  otherwise  be  awakened  among  the  Indians,  they  had 
-  even  neglected  to  provide  themselves  with  weapons  for  self- 
protection.  The  consequence  was  the  sudden  destruction  of 
their  settlement  by  a  party  of  Delaware  Indians,  on  the  15th 
of  October.  The  descent  was  made  upon  the  town  while  the 
men  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  About  twenty  persons  were 
killed,  and  several  were  taken  prisoners.  Those  who  could, 
men,  women,  and  children,  fled  to  the  woods  and  the  moun- 
tains, from  whence  they  were  compelled  to  behold  the  sad 
spectacle  of  their  dwellings  in  flames,  and  the  Indians  making 
off        11  Tia    s   of    1        hltle  property.'   Their  flight 

th  0  ;,h  a      ckle  s  fo  es     o    1     Delaware,  unprovided  with  . 
food  "nd      p  o  e     d  by         bl     lothing  against  the  searching 
wea    e   of  A       n      va.  p    nf  I  to  a  degree.     But  even  then 
the    JO       ey  va      o  e    led  is    hey  had  yet  to  proceed  back 
to  Conneclicut,  dt.stitute,  and  o    foot. 

Tn  1768  the  Delaware  Company  took  advantage  ol  a  treaty 
holden  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  purchased  of  the  same  Six  Nations, 
who  had  sold  to  the  Connecticut  Company,  the  same  territory 
of  Wyoming.  The  Pennsylvanians  entered  upon  immediate 
possession  ;  and  when,  on  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Spring, 
the  Connecticut  Colonists  returned  with  recruits,  they  found 
others  in  the  occupancy  of  the  lands,  with  a  block-house  erected, 
and  armed  for  defence,  under  the  direction  of  Amos  Ogden 
and  Charles  Stewart,  to  whom  a  lease  of  a  section  of  land  in 
the  heart  of  the  valley  had  been  granted  by  John  Pcnn,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ousting  the  Cotmecticut  claimants. 
Here  was  a  new  and  unespected  stale  of  things.  Some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  were  decoyed  into  the 
block-house,  arrested,  and  sent  off  to  a  distant  prison.  But  re- 
orliits  coming  on  from  Connecticut,  they  in  turn  built  works  of 
defence,  and  proceeded  with  their  colonial  labors. 

In  the  Summer  of  1769,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  made 
preparations  to  dispossess  the  intruders,  as  they  considered  the 
■  Connecticut  people,  by  force ;  and  a  delachment  of  armed  men, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  was  sent  into  the  territory. 
The  Colonists  prepared  for  a  siege ;  but  one  of  their  leaders 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  gaol  in  Philadelphia, 
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after  a  show  of  resistance,  and  having  no  weapons  of  defence 
but  small  arms,  they  capitulated,  and  agreed  lo  leave  the  ter- 
rilory,  with  the  exception  of  seventeen  families,  who  were  to 
remain  and  secure  the  crops.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Colonists 
departed,  than  the  Pennsylvanians,  led  bv  Ogden,  plundered 
the  whole  colony,  destroying  their  fields  of  grain,  kilUng  their 
cattle,  and  laying  the  whole  settlement  in  ruin  ;  so  that  the 
seventeen  families  were  compelled  to  fly  from  starvation. 

In  the  month  of  Feburary,  1770,  the  Connecticut  Colonists 
rallied,  and  marched  upon  Wyoming,  under  a  man  named  La 
zarus  Siewart.  They  took  Ogden's  house  and  his  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, during  his  absence.  But  on  his  return  he  collected  his 
friends,  and  hostilities  ensued  between  the  two  parties,  which 
were  prosecuted  with  varying  success  for  several  weeks. 
During  this  time,  an  engagement  occurred,  in  which  several 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  l)oth  sides.  Ogden's  house,  which 
had  been  fortified,  was  besieged,  and  finally  taken— after  several 
days'  cannonading,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  block- 
houses, containing  his  supplies,  by  lire.  In  the  terms  of  capi- 
tulation the  Connecticut  party  allowed  Ogden  £o  leave' six  men 
m  clnrge  of  his  remaining  property.  But  the  conduct  of  Og- 
den the  preceding  year  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  lex  ia- 
lionts  was  rigidly  and  speedily  executed. 

In  September  following,  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
was  sent  against  the  Connecticut  settlers,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Ogden,  as  he  was  now  called.  He  took  the  settle- 
ment entirely  by  surprise,  while  the  laborers  were  in  the  fields 
at  work,  and  the  women  and  children  in  the  fort.  Many  of 
the  men,  nevertheless,  reached  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  defend 
it;  but  it  was  carried  by  assault  in  the  night — the  women  and 
children  were  barbarously  trampled  under  foot — and  the  whole 
settlement  plundered  and  destroyed  the  following  day,  with 
more  than  Indian  rapacity.  The  Colonists  were  made  prisoners, 
and  sent  off  to  distant  gaols.  Thus  was  the  settlement  again 
broken  up.  But  the  triumph  of  Ogden  was  brief.  In  Decem- 
ber the  fort  was  again  surprised  and  carried  by  Captain  Stew- 
art, at  the  head  of  some  Lancastrians  united  with  the  late  Co- 
lonists. A  few  of  the  men  fled  naked  to  the  woods;  but  the 
greater  portion,  together  with  the  women  and  children,  residing 
for  security  in  houses  built  within  the  ramparts,  were  taken 
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prisoners.     These,  having  been  deprived  of  their  property,  were 
driven  from  the  valley. 

The  parties  to  these  controversies,  which  could  not  but  en- 
gender all  the  bitterest  passions  in  the  nature  of  man— render- 
ing what  might  have  been  a  second  Eden,  a  theatre  of  strife, 
discord,  and  "  heli-born  hate,"— fought,  of  course,  as  they  pre- 
tended, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  States  to  which 
they  assumed  to  belong.  The  civil  aulhorities  of  Pennsylva- 
nia frequently  interposed ;  and  after  the  biirning  of  Ogden's 
block-house,  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  several  of  the  Con- 
necticut party  for  arson.  Stewart  was  apprehended,  but  was 
soon  afterward  rescued. 

After  the  capture  of  the  fort  in  December,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  once  more  issued  a  writ  for  his  arrest, 
and  the  sheriff  was  sent  with  the  posse  at  his  heels  r  but  the 
garrison  would  not  admit  him.  ,  The  fort  was  fired  upon  by 
the  posse,  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff,  and  in  returning 
the  fire,  one  of  the  Ogdens  (Nathan)  was  killed.  The  sheriff 
thereupon  drew  off  his  forces  for  the  night.  But  it  was  no 
sooner  dark,  than  Stewart  and  forty  of  his  men  withdrew  from 
the  fortress,  leaving  a  garrison  of  only  twelve  persons,  who  ca- 
pitulated on  the  following  morning.  Three  hundred  pounds 
reward  was  offered  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
arrest  of  Stewart.  The  fort  was'left  in  charge  of  Amos  Ogden, 
who  induced  most  of  bis  former  associates  to  return  with  hira. 
In  July  following,  this  important  post  was  again  doomed  to 
change  hands.  The  Colony  was  invaded  by  Captain  Zebulon 
Butle'r,  with  upward  of  seventy  men.  These  being  joined  by 
Stewart  and  hi.s  party,  they  immediately  look  possession  of  the 
lands,  while  Ogden  with  his  people,  to  the  number  of  eighty- 
two,  retired  into  the  new  fort  of  Wyoming,  which  they  had  just 
built,  and  prepared  for  resistance.  The  contest  was  now  as- 
suming greater  importance  than  ever.  Butler  and  Stewart  at 
once  invested  the  fortress,  and  recruits  arriving  from  Connecti- 
cut, they  were  enabled  to  throw  up  redoubts,  and  open  en- 
trenchments for  a  regular  siege.  This  new  fort  was  planted 
directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  Perceiving  hnuself  thus 
completely  shut  in,  Ogden  formed  the  bold  enterprise  of  leaving 
his  garrison  in  the  night,  and  floating  down  the  river,  past  the 
works  and  the  sentinels  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  repair  to  Phila 
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deiphia  for  succors.  For  the  purpose  of  bettpr  securing  his  es- 
cape; by  means  of  a  cord  he  caused  a  bundle  to  be  floated  along 
m  the  river  foliowing;  him,  which,  being  the  most  perceptible 
object,  would  naluraUy  attract  the  attention  and  receive  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  if  discovered.  The  ruse  de  guerre  was 
completely  successful.  The  deceptive  object  did  attract  the 
attention  of  the  besiegers  and  received  their  fire;  although 
Ogden  himself  was  in  immediate  peril,  since  his  hat  and  clothes 
were  riddled  with  bullets.  He  nevertheless  escaped  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  performing  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  difficult  individual  exploits  on  record. 

In  consequence  of  these  tidings,  the  government  ordered  a 
force  nf  one  hundred  men  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Wyo-' 
ming,  commanded  by  Colonel  Asher  Clayton.  These  were  to 
be  separated  into  two  divisions,  and  marched  to  the  fort  from 
different  directions.  Captain  Dick,  with  one  division,  proceed- 
ed toward  the  fort  with  paclt-horses  of  provisions  for  one  hun- 
dr'id  men.  When  in  its  neighborhood,  however,  he  was  am 
bnscaded  by  the  troops  of  Butler  and  Stewart,  and  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  fire.  Twenty-two  of  the  party  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  fort,  and  the  remainder,  with  four  pack-horses 
of  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Butler.  The  siege  conti 
nued,  and  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  until  the  14th  of 
August,  when,  his  supplies  being  exhausted,  Colonel  Clayton, 
the  assailant,  capitulated— stipulating  that  his  troops,  together 
with  Ogden  and  his  party,  should  withdraw  from  Wyoming. 
Ogden  was  wounded  during  the  siege,  and  a  second  shot  kill^ 
another  officer,  named  William  Ridyard,  upon  whom  the 
former  was  leaning,  being  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  proprietaries  crmplained 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Connecticut  people  in  these  hostilities," 
and  Governor  Trumbull  disclaimed  any  connexion  with  the 
aSairs  of  Wyoming  on  the  part  of  the  State  over  which  hs 
presided.  But  as  the  Connecticut  people  continued  to  pour 
reinforcements  into  the  settlement,  the  Pennsylvanians  with- 
drew their  forces,  and  tor  a  season  made  no  farther  attempts 
upon  the  territory. 

The  settlers  now  claimed  the  protection  of  Connecticut,  tlie 
government  of  which  attempted  a  mediation  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania— but 
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without  success.  Meantime  the  people  of  the  Colony  proceed- 
ed to  organize  a  governraenl,  and  to  exercise  almost  ail  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  general  laws  of  Connecticut 
were  declared  to  be  in  force ;  but  for  their  local  legislation, 
they  organized  a  pure  democracy— the  people  of  all  theirtowns 
and  settlements  meeting  in  a  body,  as  in  Athens  of  old,  and 
making  their  laws  for  themselves.  The  legislature  of  Connec- 
ticut extended  its  broad  segis  over  them,  framed  a  new  county 
called  Westmoreland,  and  attached  it  to  the  cotinty  of  Litch- 
field in  the  parent  State.  Zebulon  Butler  and  Nathan  Dennis- 
toa  were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  people  sent 
one  representative  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  The 
governments  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  kept  up  a  war 
of  proclamations  and  edicts  upon  the  subject,  while  the  settle- 
ment advanced  in  population  and  extent  with  unexampled 
rapidity. 

Tims  matters  proceeded  until  the  year  1775,  when,  just  after 
hostilities  had  been  commenced  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
British  troops  at  Lexington,  the  old  feuds  between  the  settlers 
of  the  rival  companies  suddenly  broke  forth  again.  A  new 
settlement  of  the  one  was  attacked  by  the  militia  of  the  other, 
one  man  was  killed,  several  were  wounded,  and  others  made 
prisoners,  and  carried  off  to  a  distant  jail.  Other  outrages 
were  committed  elsewhere,  and  of  course  all  the  angry  pas- 
sions— all  the  bitter  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  between  the 
rival  parties  claiming  the  soil  and  the  jurisdiction — broke  out 
afresh.  The  settlements  of  each  had  become  extended  during 
the  five  years  of  peace,  which  of  course  had  multiplied  the 
parties  to  the  contest ;  so  that,  as  the  men  of  Wyoming  iiew  to 
arms,  a  more  formidable  civil  war  than  ever  was  in  prospect,  at 
the  moment  when  every  arm  should  have  been  nerved  in  the 
common  cause  of  the  whole  country.* 

Congress  being  now  in  session,  interposed  its  authority  by 
way  of  mediatorial  resolutions.  But  to  no  purpose.  The  in- 
terposition was  repeated,  and  again  disregarded.     In  the  mean- 

•  AlthiH  time  Itie  seWementa  consifited  of  eighl  townships,  vii:  Lai-kawana, 
Eietcr,  Kingston,  Wilkesharr^,  Plymouth,  Nntin.ke,  Huntington,  and  Salem ; 
each  containing  fivo  milea  square.  The  s\x  lownsliips  were  pritly  full  of  inhabit- 
utb;  tiie  two  upper  ones  liad  conipaiafivelj' few',  thin'y  scalleitd.-^Imou's  Be- 
!r,/w  1778. 
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time  the  Ptnnsylvanians  brought  sevpii  hundred  men  into  the 
field,  who  were  marched  against  Wyoming  under  the  direction 
of  Colone!  Plunkett.  But  in  ascending  the  west  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  on  coming  to  a  narrow  defile,  naturally  defended 
by  a  rocky  buttress,  their  march  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
volley  of  musketry.  An  instant  afterward  the  invaders  dis- 
cerned that  the  rocky  parapets  wore  covered  with  men  bristling 
in  arms — prepared  for  a  Tyrolese  defence  of  tumbling  rocks 
down  upon  the  foe,  should  their  fire-arms  prove  insufficient  to 
repel  him.  Taken  thus  suddenly  and  effectively  by  surprise, 
Plunkett  retreated  with  his  forces  behind  a  point  of  rocks,  for 
consultation.  He  next  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  and  resume 
his  march  on  the  other  side.  But  here,  too,  the  people  of 
Wyoming  had  been  too  quick  for  him.  The  invaders  w.ere 
so  hotly  received  by  a  detachment  in  ambuscade  on  the  other 
side,  that  they  were  constrained  to  retreat,  nor  did  they  attempt 
to  rally  again. 

Thus  terminated  the  last  military  demonstration  of  the  Pro 
vincial  government  of  Pennsylvansa  against  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming. Never,  however,  had  a  civil  war  raged  with  more 
cordial  hatred  between  the  parties— not  even  during  the  bloody 
conflicts  between  the  Guetphs  and  the  Ghibellines— than  was 
felt  between  the  adherents  of  the  respective  land  companies,  in 
the  collisions  just  passed  under  review.  Most  unfortunate  was 
It,  theitfore,  that  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  services  of  all  were  alike  wanted  for  the  com- 
mon defence — especially  on  a  border  exposed  to  the  daily  irrup- 
tions of  the  Indians. 

Nor  wa&  this  the  only  evil.  There  being  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  people  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country,  on  the  great  question  at  issue  between  the  parent 
country  and  the  Colonies,  it  was  natural  to  anticipate  that  such 
of  these  contending  parties  as  adhered  to  the  Royaiist  canse, 
would  cherish  a  twofold  enmity  toward  those  republicans  who 
had  been  previously  in  arms  against  them.  These  feelings  of 
hostility  were  of  course  mutual;  and  as  many  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Delaware  Company,  and  perhaps  some  fi'om  both  fac- 
tions, early  escaped  to  the  enemy,  and  enrolled  themselves  un- 
der the  banners  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler, 
there  can  he  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  ferocity 
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which  marked  the  conduct  ol  such  of  the  refugees  sis  returned 
in  arms  against  their  former  belligerent  neighbors.* 

The  population  of  the  Wyoming  settlements,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tiie  war,  numbered  five  thousand  souls.  Three 
companies  of  regular  troops  were  enlisted  among  them  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  Their  militia,  regtdarly  enrolled, 
amonnted  to  eleven  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
of  this  force  three  hundred  entered  the  aTmy;t  so  prolific  was 
their  soil,  and  so  industrious  were  the  people,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  furni-sh  large  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  army. 
Three  thousand  bnsheis  of  grain  were  sent  thence  to  the  army 
in  the  Spring  of  the  present  year.  The  same  plan  of  watchfnl 
ness  against  the  scouts  and  scalping  parties  of  the  enemy  was 
adopted  as  in  other  frontier  settlements,  and  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance was  observed ;  while  regular  garrison  duly  was,  in  suc- 
cessive turns,  performed  by  the  citizen  soldiers  in  the  several 
fortifications  which  defended  their  valley. 

Some  faint  demonstrations  were  made  by  straggling  parties 
of  Tories  and  Indians,  who  prowled  about  the  settlements 
during  the  Summer  of  the  preceding  year,  while  St.  Leger  was 
besieging  Fort  Schuyler ;  but  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the 
inhabitants  they  dispersed,  and  the  latter  remained  undis 
turbed  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Still,  an  impression  that 
some  of  the  Tories,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  or 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Indians  upon  them, 
were  yet  lurking  in  the  vicinity,  and  bent  upon  mischiefj  left 
the  people  not  altogether  at  ease  ;  and  in  the  month  of  January, 
1778,  twenty-seven  suspected  inhabitants  were  arrested.  Nine 
of  these  were  discharged  on  examination,  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  their  detention  ;  while  the  remaining  eigh- 
teep  were  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  and  imprisoned. 
The  nine  who  were  first  discharged,  immediately  fled  to  the 
enemy,  and  were  followed  thither  by  .such  of  their  suspected 
associates  as  were  subsequently  set  at  liberty  in  Connecticut. 

•  This  sketch  of  (he  preliminarj  luBtory  of  Wyoming,  rapid  sa  it  is,  hns  never 
Ibeless  occasioned  a  longer  digceuiim  than  was  intended  ;  bul  it  Im?  Beemed  necea 
■ary  lothededoctioQof  aomelhinjlikea  just  hypolhcsis,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
peculiar  fealures  of  the  battle  of  Wyomiog  and  thfi  massacre  Ihat  followed. 

i  See  Cliapman'a  flislory  of  Wyoming— also  Memorial  to  the  Connecticut  La- 
gislatyre. 
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It  was  but  natural  that  these  proceedings  still  more  embittered 
the  feelings  of  these  Loyalists  against  the  Whigs,  and  the 
effect  was  soon  perceptible  in  the  behavior  of  the  Tories  and 
Indians  occasionally  patroling  their  borders. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were 
allayed  by  several  pacific  messages  from  the  Indian  nations 
deeper  in  the  interior,  who  sent  parties  of  runners  with  assu- 
rances of  a  desire  for  peace.  But  these  assurances  were 
deceptive.  Instead  of  being  messengers  of  peace,  it  was 
ascertained  in  March,  from  one  of  them  while  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  that  their  business  was  to  amuse  the  people  and 
allay  their  fears  while  preparations  were  malting  lo  attack 
them,  This  Indian,  with  his  associate  warriors,  was  imme- 
diately arrested  and  placed  in  coTifinement,  while  the  women  of 
the  party  ware  sent  back  with  a  fla^.  The  alarm  was  likewise 
given  to  the  scattered  and  remote  n     of  them  living 

thirty  miles  up  the  rJver,  who  t  p  n       m  diately  sought 

for  greater  security  in  the  more  p  p  w    .     During  the 

months  of  April  and  May,  the  s  be    n  to  be  more 

considerably  annoyed  by  larger  p  f  T       s  and  Indians, 

who  hung  upon  their  borders,  and  made  Irequent  incursions 
among  them  for  purposes  of  plunder— robbing  the  people,  as 
opportunity  afforded,  of  live  slock,  grain,  and  other  articles  of 
provisions.  Waxing  yet  more  audacious  in  June,  several  mur- 
ders were  conmiitted.  Six  of  these  victims  were  a  mother  and 
her  five  children,  who  were  doubtless  killed  imder  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  her  character,  since  the  woman  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Tories  who  had  been  arrested  in  January.  The 
houses  and  plantations  of  the  slain  were  of  course  plundered  of 
every  thing  of  value  which  the  marauders  could  carry  away.* 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  the  British  officers  in  command 
at  Niagara  determined  to  strike  a  blow  upon  these  settlements ; 
for  which  purpose  about  three  hundred  while  men,  consisting 
in  part  of  regular  troops,  but  principally  of  refagee  Loyalists, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  together  with 
about  five  hundred  Indians,  marched  in  that  direction.  Arriv- 
ing at  Tioga  Point,  Butler  and  the  Indian  leaders  t  procured 

*  Almon's  Rpmembrsr.epr,  1778— Second  Part. 

-f  It  J9  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certain)}'  froni  what  tribes  or  natinns  thete  In- 
dians were  drawn.    It  will  ba  seen  b;  a  note  a  few  pagee  tmnard,  that  there  ia  m.- 
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floats  and  rafts,  upon  which  they  embarked  their  forces,  and, 
descending  the  Susquehanna,  landed  at  a  place  called  the 
Three  islands,  whence  they  marched  about  twenty  miles,  and 
crossing  a  wilderness,  entered  the  valley  of  Wyoming  ihrough 
a  gap  of  the  mountain  near  its  northern  extremity.*  They 
took  possession  of  two  small  forts,  without  opposition,  on  the  2d 
of  July — the  lirst  of  which  was  called  the  Exeter  fort.  It  was 
said  the  garrison  consisted  chiefly  of  Tories,  who  treacherously 
surrendered  it  to  the  eneiny.  The  other  was  the  fort  of  Lack- 
awaiia,  where  the  enemy  encountered  some  resistance.  But  it 
was  soon  carried,  a  magistrate  named  Jenkins  being  killed,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  and  several  others,  mostly  women  and 
children,  made  prisoners.  One  of  these  forts  was  burnt.f  In 
the  other,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Fort  Wintermoot, 
Colonel  John  Butler  established  his  head -quarters. 

The  inhabitants,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  invaders,  assembled  within  a  fortification  four  miles  below, 
called  Fort  Forty,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
occupied  by  forty  men,  at  some  period  of  the  antecedent 
troubles  of  the  Colony.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butier,  whose  name 
has  occurred  several  times  in  the  preceding  summary  of  the 
history  of  Wyoming,  was  in  command  of  about  sixty  regular 
troops,  and  he  now  made  every  exertion  to  muster  the  militia 
of  the  ^ttlements.  But  in  his  official  despatch  he  complained, 
that  as  the  women  and  children  had  fled  to  the  several  forts,  of 
which  there  were  seven  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  along 
the  valley,  the  men,  too  many  of  them,  would  remain  behind 
to  take  care  of  them.  Still,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  about 
three  hundred  of  the  militia,  and  commenced  his  march  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  connexion  with  the 
regular  troops  before  mentioned,  commanded  by  Captain  Hew- 
ett.  On  their  first  advance,  they  fell  in  with  a  scout  of  In 
dians,  of  whom  they  killed  two.  These  savages  had  just  mur- 
dered nine  men  engaged  at  work  in  a  corn-field.t  Not  being 
supplied  with  provisions.  Colonel  Zebulon  ButlerJ  was  obliged 
■oil  loauppoaelbey  were  from  Detroit,  and  were  led  by  an  officer  of  the  British  ser- 
vioe.    Certainly  they  hod  no  chiefa  of  any  considerable  note  among  them. 

•  Marahall'sLifeofWaahinglon.  t  The  Remembrancer. 

t  Colonel  Z.  Buller'a  letter. 

i  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  [he  Christian  nameaofbath  theBntlera,  1o  avoid  contu 
lioii — that  being  lheaiimatne<rf  both  the  oppo^n°  commanders. 
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to  fall  back  upon  Fort  Forty,  while  his  militia  procured  sup- 
plies. They  mustered  again  on  the  3d,  and  a  council  of  war 
was  convened.  Messengers  having  been  despatched  to  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Washington  for  assistance,  immediate- 
ly after  the  enemy's  movements  were  known  at  Wyoming, 
Colonel  Z.  Butler  was  desirous  of  waiting  for  reinforcements. 
But  his  officers  and  men  were  inpatient  for  a  trial  of  strength.* 
The  messengers  hud  already  been  gone  so  long,  that  it  was 
supposed  they  had  been  cut  off,  and  consequently  that  General 
Washington  was  ignorant  of  their  situation.  In  that  case  no 
reinforcements  could  reach  them  in  season  to  save  their  valley 
from  being  ravaged ;  and  as  the  enemy's  forces  were  daily  in- 
creasing, it  was  held  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attack  him  at 
once.    . 

While  the  question  was  under  debate,  five  officers  arrived 
trom  the  Continental  army,  who,  on  hearing  the  tidings  of  the 
meditated  invasion,  had  thrown  up  their  commissions  and 
hastened  home  to  protect  their  families.  They  had  heard  no- 
thing of  the  messengers,  and  intimated  that  there  was  no^ros 
pect  of  speedy  assistance.t  The  discussions  were  animated  ; 
but  the  apprehension,  that  in  the  event  of  longer  delay  the  ene- 
my would  become  too  powerful  for  them,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  sweep  through  their  valley  and  destroy  their  harvest,  was 
so  strong,  and  the  militia  were  so  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
meet  and  vanquish  the  enemy,  that  Colonel  Butler  yielded,  and 
set  forward  at  the  head  of  nearly  four  hundred  men.  Colonel 
Denniston,  his  former  associate  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
being  his  second  in  command. 

It  was  intended  to  make  a  quick  movement,  and  take  the 
enemy  by  sttrprise.  Having  approached  within  two  miles  of 
Fort  Wintermoot,t  a  small  reconnoitring  party  was  .'sent  forward 

•  Marshall.  t  Cl.apman. 

J  The  foit  was  thua  called  after  the  proprietor  of  the  land  whereon  it  \™s 
built,  and  (he  adjacent  territory — a  dialinguished  Tory  named  Wiiilermoot.  He 
was  Bctiva  in  bringing  destruction  upon  the  valley,  and,  after  doing  all  the  miacliief 
be  could  !o  the  settlement,  removed  to  Canada.  During  the  war  with  England  in 
J813-13 — while  the  British  were  investing  Fort  Erie,  a  sou  of  old  Mr.  Wintermoot, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  enemy's  service,  waa  killed  by  a  volunteer  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Wyoming.  Young  Wintermoot  was  reconnoitring  one  of  the  American  pickets, 
when  he  was  shot  down  by  the  said  voliin'oer,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  set- 
vice  against  a  picliet  of  the  enemy.  The  volunteer  returned  into  the  fort,  bringing 
'  in  of  the  officer  he  had  stain  as  a  tiopfay. 
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for  observation.  They  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  ca- 
rousing in  their  huls  in  perfect  security ;  but  on  their  return 
,  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fait  in  with  an  Indian  scout, 
who  immediately  fired  and  gave  the  alarm.*  The  Provincials 
pushed  rapidly  forward;  but  the  British  and  Indians  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  them — "  their  line  being  formed  a  small  dls- 
"  tance  in  front  of  their  camp,  in  a  plain  thinly  covered  with 
"  pine,  shruti-oaks,  and  undergrowth,  and  extending  from  the 
"river  to  a  marsh,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain."!'  On  coming  in 
view  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans,  who  had  previously  matched 
in  a  single  column,  instantly  displayed  into  a  line  of  equal  ex- 
lent,  and  attacked  from  right  to  left  at  the  same  time.t  The 
right  of  the  Americans  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler,  opposed  to  Colonel  John  Rutler  commanding  the  ene- 
my's left.  Colonel  Dennison  commanded  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  was  opposed  by  Indians  forming  the  enemy's  right.5 
The" battle  commenced  at  about  forty  rods  distance,  without 
much  execution  at  the  onset,  as  the  brush-wood  interposed  ob- 
stacles to  the  sight.  The  militia  stood  the  fire  welt  for  a  short 
time,  and  as  they  pressed  forward,  there  was  some  giving  way 
on  the  enemy's  right.  Uniucltily,  just  at  this  moment  the  ap- 
palling  war-whoop  of  the  ..Indians  rang  in  the  rear  of  the  Ame- 
rican left — the  Indian  leader  having  conducted  a  large  party 
of  his  warriors  through  the  marsh,  and  succeeded  in  turning 
Dennison's  flank.  A  heavy  and  destructive  fire  was  simulta- 
neously poured  into  the  American  ranks ;  and  amidst  the  con 
fiision,  Colonel  Dennison  directed  his  men  to  "fall  back,"  to 
avoid  being  surrounded,  and  to  gain  time  to  bring  his  men  into 
order  ^ain.  Ttiis  direction  was  mistaken  for  an  order  to 
"  retreat,"  whereupon  the  whole  line  broke,  and  every  effort  of 
their  officers  to  restore  order  was  unavailing.  At  this  stage  of 
the  battle,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  American  officers  mostly 
fell.  The  flight  was  general.  The  Indians,  throwing  away 
their  rifles,  rushed  forward  with  their  tomahawks,  rriaking 
dreadful  havock— answering  thecries  for  mercy  with  the  liatchet 
—and  adding  to  the  universal  consternation  those  terrific 
yells  which  invest  savage  warfare  with  tenfold  horror.  iSo 
alert  was  the  foe  in  this  bloody  pursuit,  that  less  than  sixty  of 

•  Chapman.  t  Matsliall.  J  Col.  Z.  BiUlcr's  loKcr,  j  Chopman, 
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the  Americans  escaped  either  the  rifle  or  the  tomahawk.  Of 
tlie  militia  officers,  there  fell  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major, 
and  len  captains,  six  iieutenanls,  and  two  ensigns.  Colonel 
Durkee,and  Capfains  Hewett  and  Ransom  were  likewise  killed. 
Some  of  the  fugitives  escaped  by  swimming  the  river,  and 
others  by  flying  to  the  mountains.  As  the  news  of  the  defeat 
spread  down  the  valley,  the  greater  part  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  those  who  had  remained  behind  to  protect  them, 
likewise  ran  to  the  woods  and  the  mountains  ;  while  those  who 
couid  not  escape  thus,  sought  refuge  in  Fort  Wyoming.  The 
Indians, apparently  wearied  with  pursuit  and  slaughter,  desisted, 
and  betook  themselves  to  secure  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  day  after  the  battle.  Colonel 
John  Butler,  with  the  combined  British  and  Indian  forces, 
appeared  before  Fort  Wyoming,  and  demanded  il^  surrender. 
The  inhabitants,  both  within  and  without  the  fort,  did  not,  on 
that  emergency,  sustain  a  character  for  courage  becoming  men 
of  spirit  in  adversity.  They  were  so  intimidated  as  to  give  up 
without  fighting;  great  numbers  ran  oif;  and  those  who  re- 
mained, all  but  betrayed  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  their  com- 
mander." The  British  Colonel  Butler  sent  several  flags,  requir- 
ing an  unconditional  surrender  of  his  opposing  namesake  and 
the  few  Continental  troops  yet  remaining,  but  offering  to  spare 
the  inhabitants  their  property  and  effects.  But  with  the  Ame- 
rican Colonel  the  victor  would  not  treat  on  any  terms ;  and 
the  people  thereupon  compelled  Colonel  Dennison  to  comply 
with  conditions  which  his  commander  had  refused. t  The 
consequence  was,  that  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  contrived  to 
escape  from  the  fort  with  the  remains  of  Captain  Hewett's  com- 
pany of  regularsjt  and  Colonel  Dennison  entered  into  articles 
of  capitulation.  By  these  it  was  stipulated  that  the  settlers 
should  be  disarmed  and  their  garrison  demolished ;  that  all  the 
prisoners  and  public  stores  should  be  given  up  ;  that  the  property 
of  '  *he  people  called  Tories  "  should  be  made  good,  and  they 
be  permitted  to  remain  peaceably  upon  their  farms:  In  behalf 
of  the  settlers  it  was  stipulated  that  their  lives  and  property 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  unmo 
lested  occupancy  of  their  farms.5 

•  Colonel  Z.  Buder's  letter.       )  idem.       {  Idem.       ^  Chapman's  Histol;. 
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Unhappily,  however,  the -British  commander  either  could 
not  or  would  not  enforce  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  which 
were  to  a  great  extent  disregarded  as  well  by  the  Tories  as 
Indians.  Instead  of  finding  protection,  the^valley  was  again 
laid  waste— the  houses  and  improvemenfs  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  country  plundered.  Families  were  broken  up  and 
dispersed,  men  and  their  wives  separated,  mothers  torn  from 
their  children,  and  some  of  them  carried  into  captivity,  while 
far  the  greater  number  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  wandered 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  older  settlements.  Some  died  of 
their  wounds,  others  from  want  and  fatigue,  while  others  still 
were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  or  were  heard  of  no  more.  Several 
perished  in  a  great  swamp  in  the  neighborhood,  which  from 
that  circumstance  acquired  the  name  of  "  Tlie  Shades  of 
Death"  and  retains  it  to  this  day.* 

These  were  painful  scenes.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
thing  like  a  massacre  followed  the  capitulation.t  Nor,  in  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day,  is  there  good  evidence  of  the  per- 
petration of  any  specific  acts  of  crnelty,  other  than  such  as  are 
usual  in  the  general  rout  of  a  battle-field— save  only  the  un- 
exampled atrocities  of  the  Tories,  thirsting,  probably,  for  revenge 
in  regard  to  other  questions  than  that  of  allegiance  to  the  Kin;T.i 

There  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  been  an  uncommonly 
large  proportion  of  loyalists  in  the  Wyoming  settlements,  whose 
notions  of  legal  restraint,  from  the  previous  collisions  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  of  course  latitudinarian  ;  nor  were  their  ante- 
cedent asperities  softened  by  tlie  attempts  of  the  Whigs  to  keep 
them  within  proper  control,  after  hostilities  had  commenced. 
The  greater  number  of  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  together 
with  .those  who  were  arrested,  had  joined  themselves  to  the 
enemy.     But  these  were  not  all  the  defections.     After  the  ar- 

•  C  ha  pman'a  History. 

t  It  will  be  aoen,  a  few  pages  forward,  by  a  letter  from  Waller  Butler,  writing  on 
behalf  of  bis  falher,  Col.  John  Butler,  lliat  a  solemn  denial  \a  made  of  any  massacre 
whatever,  aare  the  killing  of  men  in  arms  in  the  open  field.  This  letter,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  refugee  Butlers,  would  have  been  introduced  here,  but  for  its  eonnciiou 
with  the  affair  olCherry  Valley. 

X  Indeed,  for  cold-blooded  cruelty,  which  may  be  called  murder  oulrighl,  there  wm 
nothin^at  Wyoming,  with  the  single  eiception  of  Ihefralricide  soontobe  related,  at 
all  comparable  to  the  massacre  of  the  Mexicans  at  San  Jacinto  by  the  lar-iliiimt 
Texan  heroes  under  Houston. 
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rival  of  the  enemy  upon  ihe  confines  of  the  settjement,  and  be 
fore  the  battle,  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabilaiits  joined 
his  ranks,  and  exhibited  instances  of  the  most  savage  barbarity 
against  their  former  neighbors  and  frjends.*  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  denied,  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  that  none 
were  more  ierocious  and  cruel — more  destitute  of  the  unstrained 
quality  of  mercy,  than  those  same  loyalists  or  Tories.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated  is  foimd  in 
the  following  occurrence,  which,  on  account  of  its  Cain-lihe 
barbarity,  is  worthy  of  repetition.  Not  far  from  Ihe  battle- 
ground was  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna,  called  Monockonock, 
to  which  several  of  the  fugitive  militia-men  fled  for  security — 
throwing  away  their  arms,  and  swimming  the  river.  Here 
they  concealed  themselves  as  they  could  among  the  brush-wood. 
Their  place  of  retreat  being  discovered,  several  Tories  followed 
them;  and,  though  obliged  to  swim,  yet  so  intent  were  they 
upon  the  work  of  death,  that  they  succeeded  in  taking  their 
guns  with  them.  Arriving  upon  the  island,  they  deliberately 
wiped  their  gun-locks,  recharged  their  pieces,  and  commenced 
searching  for  the  fugitives.  Two  of  these  were  concealed  in 
sight  of  each  other,  but  one  of  them  escaped.  But  it  was  never- 
theless his  lot  to  behold  a  scene  painful  enough  to  make  the 
most  hardened  offender  weep,  and  "blush  to  own  himself  a 
man."  One  of  the  pursuers  came  upon  his  companion  in  par- 
tial concealment;  who  proved  to  be  his  own  brother.  His  salu- 
tation was — "  So,  it  is  you,  is  it  f  The  unarmed  and  defence- 
less man,  thus  observed,  came  forward,  and  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  his  brother,  begging  for  mercy — promising^to  live  with 
him,  and  serve  him  for  ever,  if  he  would  but  spare  his  life. 
"  All  this  is  mighty  fine,"  replied  the  unrelenting  traitor,  "  but 

you   are   a  d d  rebel!"— saying  which,   he  deliberately 

evelled  his  rifle,  and  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.t  In  a  do- 
mestic war  marked  by  such  atrocity,  even  among  those  claim- 
ing to  be  civilized,  it  beconies  us  to  pause  before  we  brand  the 
untutored  savage,  who  fights  acordingto  the  usages  of  his  own 
people,  with  all  that  is  revolting  and  cruel. t 

•  Chapman. 

t  Chapman's  Hisl.  of  Wyoming. 

J  DtJclor  Thatcher,  in  his  Mililary  Journal,  records  elill  greater  barbarities  m 
baving  been  perpetrated  on  Ibis  blooily  occapion.     He  eaj-b — "  One  of  the  piisoners,  s 
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There  is  still  another  important  correction  to.  be  made,  ia 
reference  to  every  written  history  of  this  battle  extant,  not  even 
excepting  the  last  revised  edition  of  the  Life  ot  Washington  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall..  This  correction  regards  the  name, 
and  the  just  fame,  of  Joseph  Brant,  whose  character  has  been 
blackened  with  ail  the  infamy,  both  real  and  imaginary,  con- 
nected with  this  bloody  expedition.  Whether.  Captain  Brant 
was  at  any  time  in  company  with  this  expedition,  is  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  certain,  in  the  face  of  every  historical  authority,  Bri- 
tish and  American,  that  so  far  from  being  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle, he  was  many  miles  distant  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Such  has  been  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  British  officers  en- 
gaged in  that  expedition,  and  such  was  always  the  word  ol 
Thayendanegea  himself.  It  will,  moreover,  be  seen,  loward  the 
close  of  the  present  work,  that  after  the  publication  of  Camp- 
bell's "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  in  which  poem  the  Mohawk 
chieftain  was  denounced  as  "  the  Monster  Brant,"  his  son  re- 
paired to  England,  and  in  a  correspondence  with  the  poet,  sue 
cessfuily  vindicated  his  father's  memory  from  the  calumny.* 

"  Captain  Eudlock,  was  commilled  to  torture,  by  having  his  bodj  stuck  full  of  spILn- 
'lets  of  pini  knots,  and  a  firo  of  dry  wood  tnadu  around  him,  when  hia  two  ooin- 
"paniona,  Captains  Ransom  and  Dutkeo,  where  thrown  into  the  same  fire,  and 
"  bald  down  with  pitchforks  till  conaumed.  One  Parlial  Terry,  the  son  of  a  man 
"rf  respectable  character,  having  jwned  the  Indian  parly,  several  limes  sent  his  fa- 
'■  ther  word  thai  he  hoped  to  wash  ftia  Aimdi  in  AiJ  heart's  blood.  The  monsfer  loilA 
I'hUmeahaads  murdered  hit  father,  mother,  Invthers,  and  aiattrs,  stripped  off  theit 
-icelpa,  Biirf  ovi  qffhU  father' e  head!'.  Thomas  Terry  viith  ftisoioii  hands  bntchtrei 
"  kit  oioJi  mother,  hia  father-in-lmc,  his  sisters  and  their  infarU  thUdren,  and  exterm- 
I' niUed  the  mhote  family!!"  Upon  which  the  worthy  Doctor  remark3—"lti3nnly  in 
« the  infernal  rd|Lona  that  we  tan  look  far  a  parallel  instance  of  unnatural  wicked- 
nesB."  Jtisdoubtfalwhetheraogrealanatrocity  wasevcreommilledevenlhere.  Cer- 
tainly no  auuh  were  perpetrated  at  Wyoming.  Dr.  Thatcher  also  states,  that  when 
Col.  Z.  Butler  sent  aflag  to  propose  terms  of  capitulaUon,  the  reply  of  Col.  John  Butler 
was  in  two  words— "Tic  Hatehet."  He  also  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  moral  and 
«oraal  condition  of  Wyoming,  that  but  for  the  dissenaons  produced  by  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  "  the  inhabilanis  of  this  secluded  spot  might  have  lived  in  the  an- 
"joyment  of  all  the  liappinesa  which  results  from  harmony  and  Ihe  purest  natural 
"affection."  Witness  the  ten  years  of  civil  wars  sketched  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  was  also  reported  that  a  man  namfd  Thomas  Hill  wilh  his  own  hands  killed  his 
own  mother,  his  father-in-law,  his  sisters  and  Ihrnr  famiUca  !  And  such  is  liislory ! 
These  monstrous  enaggerations  were  the  reports  of  the  battle  first  published  at 
Poughkeep^e  onthe  20th  of  July,  as  derive!  from  tlie  lips  of  llie  ternfied  rugilive* 
who  wfre  wending  their  way  back  to  Connecticul. 

•  Since  the  present  chapter  was  written,  and  while  the  wort  was  under  revision, 
the  aulhM  has  recraved  a  Utter  from  Mr.  Samuel  C  Frey.  of  Upper  Canada,  a  son 
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It  is  related  in  the  unwritten  history  of  this  battle,  that  the 
celebrated  Catharine  Montour  was  present,  with  her  two  sons ; 
and  that  she  ranged  the  field  of  blood  like  a  chafed  tigress, 
stimulating  the  warriors  of  her  adopted  race  to  the  onslaught, 
even  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  But  from  the  antecedent  cha- 
racter of  that  remarkable  woman,  the  story  can  hardly  be  cre- 

oflhelale  Philip  R.  Ptey,  Esq.  a  loyalist  of  Trjon  County,  who  waa  an  ensign  in 
H.  B.  M'e  Eighth  Roginienl,  and  ivho,  with  his  regiment,  was  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign and  hallla  of  Wyoming.  Philip  R,  Frey,  tlie  ensign  spoken  of,  died  at  Pala- 
tine, Montgomery  (formerfy  Tryon)  County,  in  1833.  It  was  his  unifonn  testimony 
that  Brant  was  not  at  Wyoming.  Mr.  Prey  writes  lo  Ihe  author,  that  there  were 
no  chiefs  of  notoriety  with  the  Indians  on  that  expedition,  and  that  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  led  from  Detr<nl,  by  CBptain  Bird  of  the  Eighth  Regiment.  Bird  had 
been  engaged  in  a  lovo  affair  at  Detroit,  but,  bring  very  ugly,  besides  having  a  hare- 
lip, was  unsuccessful.  The  affair  getting  wind^is  (ellow- officers  made  thcmseWes 
men'y  at  his  expense,  and  in  order  to  steep  his  griefs  in  forgetful nfss,  he  obtained 
permission  to  lead  an  expedition  somewhere  against  the  American  frontier.  Join- 
ing the  Indians  [-loced  under  him,  and  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  to  Butter's 
rangers,  (hey  concerted  Ihe  descent  upon  Wyoming.  Ensign  Frey  stated  that  he 
was  ill-natured  during  the  whole  march,  and  acted  with  fool-hardiness  at  the  baftle. 
He  farther  slated,  according  lo  the  letter  of  his  son,  that  the  American  Colonel  chal- 
lenged (hem  to  a  fair  Geld-ligbl,  which  challenge  was  aceepted.  "  The  next  mom- 
"ing,  atabout  9  o'clock,  the  Americans  poured  out  of  the  fort  about  Ihree  hundred  and 
"  forty  in  number— the  Indians  fell  back  over  a  hill— Ihe  troops  On  both  sides  drew  up 
"in  battle  array  and  Booncommencedi  after  a  few  rounds  fired,  the  American  Colo- 
"  nel  ordered  his  drum-major  lo  beat  a  charge,  the  drum-major  mistook  the  order  and 
"beat aretrest,  the  Americansbecamedisordered immediately, anilran helter-skelter; 
"the  moment  the  Indians  saw  them  running,  they  poured  down  upon  diem  from  their 
"  hiding  places,  so  that  no  more  than  about  forty  survived  out  of  three  hundred  and 
"forty."  Rarely,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  history  is  more  alfaull  in  regard  rofacls 
than  in  Ihe  case  of  Wyoming,  The  remark  may  be  applied  to  nearly  every  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  narrate  the  eventa  conneoled  with  the  invasion  of  Colonel 
Jdin  Butler.  Ramsay,  and  Gordon,  and  Marshall— nay,  the  British  historians  theni- 
aelves — have  written  gross  eiaggerarions.  Marshall,  however,  in  his  revised  edition, 
has  made  corrections,  and  explained  how  and  by  whom  he  was  ted  into  error.  My 
excellent  friend,  Charles  Miner,  Esq.  long  a  resident  of  Wyoming,  a  gentleman  rf 
tatters  ami  great  accuracy,  furnished  the  bi<^rapher  of  Washington  with  a  Irue  nar- 
rative of  the  transactions,  which  he  Made  the  basis  of  Ihe  summary  aeeonnl  con- 
tained in  his  revised  edition.  Other  writers,  of  greater  or  less  note,  have  gravdy  re- 
corded the  same  iiclJons,  adding,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enormities  nol  even  conveyed  to 
them  by  tradition.  The  grossest  of  these  exaggerations  are  contained  in  Thatcher's 
Military  Journal  and  Drake's  Book  of  Ihe  Indians.  The  accotml  of  Ihe  marching 
oat  of  a  large  body  of  Americans  from  one  of  the  forts,  to  hold  a  parley,  by  aiT^e- 
menl,  and  then  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  and  all  put  lo  death,  is  false ;  the 
acLunnt  of  seventy  Conlinenlal  soldiers  being  butchered,  af)er  having  surrendered, 
IB  also  totally  ontrae.  No  regular  troops  surrenderied,  and  all  escaped  who  survived 
the  baUte  jf  the  3 '.  Equally  untrue  was  Ihe  story  of  Ihe  burning  of  honsea,  bar- 
racks, and  forts,  filled  with  women  and  diildren. 
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dited.  fehe  was  a  native  of  Canada,  a  half-breed,  her  father 
having  been  one  of  the  early  French  governors— probably 
Count  Pronienac,  as  he  must  have  been  in  the  government  of 
that  country  at  aboal  the  time  of  her  birth.  During  the  wars 
between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  French  and  Hurons,  Catha- 
rine, when  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  made  a  captive,  taken 
into  the  Seneca  country,  adopted  and  reared  as  one  of  theii 
own  children;  When  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  distinguished  chiefs  of  her  tribe,  who  signal- 
ized himself  in  the  wars  of  the  Six  Nations  against  the  Cataw- 
bas,  then  a  great  nation  living  south-westward  of  Virginia. 
She  had  several  children  by  this  chieftain,  who  fell  in  battle 
abont  the  year  1730,  after  which  she  did  not  again  marry. 
She  is  said  to  have  beei^a  handsome  woman  when  young, 
genteel,  and  of  polite  address,  notwithstanding  her  Indian  as- 
sociations. It  was  frequently  her  lot  to  accompany  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  Philadelphia,  and  other  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  treaties  were  holden  ;  and  from  her  character 
and  manners  she  was  greatly  caressed  by  the  American  ladies— 
particularly  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  invited  by  the  !a 
dies  of  the  best  circles,  and  entertained  at  their  houses.  Her 
residence  was  at  the  head  of  the  Seneca  Lake.* 

Some  of  the  flying  fugitives  from  Wyoming,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  miles  from  their  desolate  homes,  before  they  met 
a  detachment  of  Continental  troops  on  their  way  to  assist  the 
Colony.  It  was  now  too  late.  But  the  detachment,  neverthe 
less,  remained  at  Stroudsbiirg  three  or  four  weeks,  hy  which 
time  Colonel  Zebulon  Biitier  had  collected  a  force  consisting 
of  straggling  settlers  and  others,  with  whom,  and  the  regular 
troops  just  mentioned,  he  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  ol 
Wyoming— the  enemy  having  retired  shortly  after  the  battle- 
Colonel  John  Butler  to  Niagara,  and  the  Indians  to  their 
homes  j  while  Thayendanegea  moved  as  he  had  occasion,  from 

•  Calharinaslown— so  named  from  her.  Th'ia  account  of  Calharine  MonlooriB 
chiefly  drawn  from  Wilham  Murshe'a  Journal  of  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  held 
at  Lancaster  in  1744— Vide  Mass.  Hist.  ColL  !n  1758  Sir  William  Johnson  had 
an  Indian  interpreter  in  his  service, knoivn  as  "Captain  Montour."  Oiieof Catha- 
rine's sons  was  called  "Captain,"  and  was  probably  the  satne.  Tradition,  at 
Seneca  Lake,  holds  that  Catharine  Montour  was  killed  by  Sullivan's  aiea  in  177a 
But  it  will  hereaRer  be  seen  that  such  was  not  the  fact 
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his  old  haunts  higher  up  the  Susquehanna,  at  Oghkwaga  and 
Unndilla. 

Immediately  on  the  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings  from 
Wyoming  at  the  Continental  head-quarters,  Colonel  Hartley's 
regiment  was  ordered  thither,  with  instructions  from  Congress 
to  remain  on  that  frontier  until  the  crops  were  secured  and  the 
enemy  should  have  retreated.  He  was  joined  by  several  mili- 
tia companies,  and,  among  other  officers,  by  Colonel  Dennison, 
who,  in  the  capitulation  of  Wyoming,  had  stipulated  not  again 
to  serve  against  the  King's  troops.  He  accompanied  Colonel 
Hartley  in  an  expedition  againstsome  of  the  Indian  towns  up  the 
Susquehanna,  in  the  direction  of  Oghkwaga,  several  of  which 
were  destroyed.  A  few  prisoners  were  also  taken.  It  appearing, 
however,  that  the  enemy  were  gathering  in  loo  much  force  for 
him  to  remain  long  within  their  territory,  Colonel  Hartley 
was  constrained  to  retreat.  An  attack  was  made  upon  his 
rear,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed.  Colonel  Dennison 
douhtless  fett  himself  warranted  in  breaking  the  stipulations  of 
Fort  Wyoming,  by  the  fact  that  those  stipulations  were  not 
strictly  observed  by  the  Tories  and  Indians.  But  the  enemy 
made  no  such  allowance  ;  and  this  expedition,  or  rather  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Dennison,  was  subsequently  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  attack  upon 
Cherry  Valley. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  built  another  fort  at  Wyoming, 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  the  next  year,  when  the 
command  of  that  region  devolved  upon  Genernl  Sullivan.  In 
the  mean  time  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements  were  frequently 
harassed  by  straggling  parties  of  Tories  and  Indians,  who  occa- 
sionally committed  an  assassination  or  carried  off  a  few  prison- 
ers. The  Americans,  in  turn,  despatched  every  Indian  who  fell 
in  their  way.  In  March  following,  the  fort  was  surrounded  by 
a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  and  To ries~ disguised 
as  such.  They  attacked  the  fortress,  but  fled  on  the  discharge 
of  a  single  piece  of  artillery — burning  whatever  buildings  had 
either  been  re-erected  or  left  standing  at  the  former  invasion. 
The  garrison  was  too  weak  to  allow  of  a  pursuit.  A  few  weeks 
afterward,  as  a  company  of  Continental  troops  were  approach- 
ing the  fort,  under  the  command  of  Major  Powell,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  ambush,  while  passing 
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^ong  a  single  track  through  a  difficult  swamp.  In  this  attack, 
Captain  Davis,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  four  privates,  were  killed. 
The  detachment  formed  for  action  with  all  possible  despatch ; 
but  the  Indians  fled  after  two  or  three  discharges.  Nor  did 
they  re-appear  afterward,  in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  in 
any  subsequent  stage  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  although 
other  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier,  farther  south  and 
west,  suffered  occasionally  from  their  depredations,  particulariy 
in  the  following  year,  while  Sullivan  was  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  Seneca  country.* 

•  Tims  enils  th«  revolulioiiarj  historj  of  Wyoming.  Bui  fronj  what  has  been 
^veninlhepretedingpages,  touching  the  history  of  Ibis  valley  and  ils  feuds  before 
thB  Revolulion,  the  reader  may  possibly  fee!  some  desire  to  leatn  the  subscquenl 
progress  of  tbe  long-pending  land  quarrel.  After  Iho  Indiana  had  been  chastised, 
the  MllleHi  returned,  and  the  valley  and  its  prednets  onee  more  began  to  flourish. 
Pennsylvania  Bjain  interposed  her  claims  v  and  a  Commission  w^s  uppointed  by 
Congress,  which  met  in  New  Jersey,  to  hear  the  case  and  decide  the  queslion,  II 
was  unaniomusly  decided  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  people  held  that  this  de- 
daion  was  one  of  jurisdiction  merely,  and  with  this  understanding  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  it.  But  fresh  troubles  arose.  A  compahy  of  Continental  troops  WM 
stationed  there  in  ITS3,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  this  only  nmde  matters  worse — the 
soldiers  becamn  licentious  and  overbearing,  and  the  people  vFCreeiceodingly  annoy- 
ed thereat  In  the  Spring  of  17S4,  by  a  succession  of  iccdams  which  accumulated  in 
the  river,  the  valley  was  overflowed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  Hy  to  Ihe 
DJCiuntaina  for  saiety.  ^hen  the  ica  gavo  way,  Ihe  il<joda  swepl  off  every  thing- 
leaving  the  whole  valley  a  scene  of  greater  desolation  than  ever.  Presently  after- 
ward the  old  troubles  broke  out  afresh.  The  inhabitants  refused  to  obey  their  new 
masters.  The  Connecticut  settlors  flew  to  arms — the  Pennsylvanians  sent  troops 
thither— the  Connecticut  settlers  laid  siege  to  the  fort — there  were  riots  and  skir- 
mishings, and  some  killed  and  wounded.  The  Connecticut  people  were  taken  pri- 
soners by  treachery,  and  sent  ofT  to  prison.  They  escaped.  Reinforcements  of 
troops  were  sent  by  Pennsylvania^ — there  was  more  blood  shed.  Vaiigua  attempt* 
were  made  to  settle  the  difficuUiee.  Commissioners  were  appointed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, one  of  whom  was  Timothy  Fickerin",  He  was  forcibly  seized,  and  carried 
iji to  captivity.  His  a\ory  has  been  written  by  himself,  andia  fuUof  interest.  These 
difficulties  continued,  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  contention,  ten  years,  befora 
matiera  were  compromised  between  the  parties,  so  that  they  settled  down  in  peace. 
It  is  now  a  rich  and  flourishing  county,  and  may  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Penn- 
■ylvania. 

NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDmON. 

Tha  ITiulBd  Suih  Maiadne  inil  DamociUic  Kanew  On  Ociober,  133S.  cmuln  an  abla  ie<i>™  'd' 
Uis  present  v> Dill,  in  which  the  wiitei  ar^ca  llui.ltie  p«ili«il  Ihut  BianI  Has  not  id  Ihe  t»<Ue  "^  VVrs- 

K'feaMoBifincI  ifnotS^.he  riqnir«o""lte"auUioi  mlra"w»liere5»'™'«lh»t'u'lDa.%ii 
hit  wouM  eeruiaii'  ba  a  dfficult  quEstiua  H>  (uwsr,  eauMa/ipi  Iba  ulaqt  or  tha  Anwrau  wrutf  SI 
■kal  period.  Binulhe  ameittieh  of fta  atlkls  ia  quenlon.  hDHcvta.lGa  aulWliBl  tliiieatba  8«i^ 
aeouHtrf,  and  obukHd  lh«  ImiinuHij  of  cLaold  oJiiolt  noop  the  ponuil  hido.  n.aimi  aOiat.a» 
■ndwr  hut  BB  intareaenl  iitiniBW  with  iNo  venaiable  cl>iirSi<wiili>w»il,  MBDH^^aBEtl  Cn^ 
tote FtBvi.    Ha  waalTmBBlf InftoLnllla o(:Wjaiii!n?.  a^ he ilaclaivi  imMujvo^T  tlwl ftay™- 

(^/l™co?  ThSrJM^r'waaS^'icfmlSBTBSgiraWo*,  whowM^ 

MSn'FuUBid'lM^ria.ttmtBiBntvaial'NiaRuiiiu  its  lima. 
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EwcuBlion  of  Phiiadelphia  by  Sit  Henry  C lin Ion— Folio weiJ  throuRh  New  Jersoj 
by  Washinolon— EaLlleof  Monmouth— Conduct  and  arrest  of  Genera!  Lee — 
Retreat  qf  the  enemy— Arrival  of  the  French  fleet— Combined  attack  of  the  Ame- 
ricans and  French  upon  the  Biilish  army  of  Rhode  Island- Britiah  fleet  escapsi 
from  Coont  D'Estamg— Battle  oF  Rhode  Island— Failure  of  the  expedition— 
Projected  campaigns  against  the  Indiana — CaplsinB  Pipe  and  White-Eyes — 
M'Kec  and  Girly — General  M'lntosh  ordered  against  the  Sandufky  lowna — 
Irruption  of  Brant  into  Cohleskill— Of  M'Donald  into  the  Schoharie  settlementa 
-Pusillanimity  of  Colonel  Vrooman- Bratery  of  Colonel  Harper— His  eipedi- 
tion  to  Albany— Captivity  of  Mr.  Sawyer— Slays  six  Indians  and  escapes — Colo- 
nel William  Butler  sent  to  Schoharie-^Morgan'a  rifle  corps— E>aring  adventures 
of  Murphy  and  Eleraon— Death  of  Service,  a  noted  Tory— Murphy's  Buhsequenl 
adventures— Affairs  at  Port  Schuyler— Alarming  number  of  desertions— Destruc^ 
tion  of  Andros-town  by  the  Indians — Conflajration  of  the  German  Flalts — Ex- 
pedition of  Colonel  William  Butler  from  Schoharie  to  Unadillaand  OglJiwaga. 

No  sooner  liad  Great  Britain  been  apprized  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  her  revolted  Colonies,  than  it  was  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  concentrnte  the  Royal 
army  at  New- York.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  June  the 
British  troops  crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey,  and 
commenced  iheir  march  for  New- York,  ascending  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  to  Allentown,  and  thence  taking  the  lower  road 
leading  through  Monmouth  to  Sandy  Hook.  General  Wash- 
ington, anticipating  this  movement,  had  previously  detached  a 
division  of  the  army  under  General  Maxwell,  to  impede  the 
enemy's  march.  It  was  known  that  General  Gates  was  ap- 
prftaching  with  the  army  from  the  North,  and  the  enemy's 
motions  were  no  sooner  ascertained,  than  General  Wayne  was 
despatched,  with  one  thousand  chosen  men,  to  strengthen  the 
lines.  The  Marqnis  de  Lafayette  was  directed  to  take  cora- 
mand  of  the  whole  force  thus  sent  in  advance,  while  Wash- 
ington himself  moved  rapidly  forward  with  the  main  army. 
It  was  his  design  to  brin^  on  a  general,  and,  if  possible,  a  de- 
cisive engagement.  The  result  of  his  movements  for  that 
object  was  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  fought  on  ihe  2Sth  of  June, 
The  dispositions  for  this  engagement  were  admirably  arranged 
on  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  position  of  the  enemy  being  such 
as  to  afford  the  best  advantages  for  an  attack  upon  his  rear  the 
moment  he  should  get  in  motion.  Such  being  the  intentions  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  they  were  communicated  to  General 
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Lee,  who  was  ordered  to  make  his  dispositions  accordingly, 
and  10  Iti^ep  liis  troops  lying  upon  their  arms  to  be  in  readiness 
at  the  shortest  notice.  At  fivo  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the 
front  of  the  enemy  was  observed  to  be  in  motion,  and  ordere 
were  instantly  despatched  to  General  Lee  to  move  on  and 
attack,  "  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary."  Lee  was  also  advised  that  Washington  was  himself 
advancing  to  support  him.  After  marching  about  five  miles, 
"to  the  great  surprise  and  mortification"  Of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  he  met  the  whole  advanced  corps  retreafing,  by  the 
orders  of  Lee,  "  without  having  made  any  opposition,  except 
"  one  fire  given  by  a  parly  under  Colonel  Bntler,  on  theirbeing 
"  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  repulsed."*  Lee 
was  sharply  rebuked,  and  placed  in  arrest.  Hurrying  to  the 
rear  of  tlie  retreating  corps,  which  the  Commander-in-chief 
foiuid  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  arrested  their  iiight, 
re-formed  them,  and  with  tbe  aid  of  some  well-served  pieces  of 
artillery,  at  once  checked  the  enemy's  advance,  and  gained 
time  for  making  such  dispositions  as  the  unexpected  emergency 
required.  The  battle  soon  became  general,  and  was  obstinately 
contested  at  various  points  through  the  whole  day,  until  dark  j 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  General  Washington  heading  their 
respective  armies  in  person.  By  the  misconduct  of  Lee,  how- 
ever, and  an  error  of  General  Scolt  in  the  morning,  advantages 
had  been  lost  .which  entirely  disconcerted  the  views  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  anddeprived  the  American  armsof  a  victory 
which  was  all  but  certain.  Still,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  Were 
so  far  recovered,  that,  from  being  the  pursued, "  the  Americans 
"drove  the  enemy  back  over  the  ground  they  had  followed, 
"  and  recovered  the  field  of  battle,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
"  their  dead.  But  as  they  retreated  behind  orass  v  ry  diffi- 
"cult  to  pass,  and  had  both  flanks  secured  v  th  tl  ck  woods, 
"  it  was  found  impracticable  for  the  Amen  fa    t  id-   vith 

"  fatigue,  heat,  and  want  of  water,  to  do  any  tl  g  n  ore  that 
"  night."  t 

Bjth  armies  encamped  in  the  field,  and  lay    pon  he  r  a  ms  ; 
WoshiugtoQ  himself  sleeping  iti  his  cloak  under  a  ree    n  the 

*  Letter  ofWashington  to  the  Presidcnl  of  Congress,  July  1,  1773. 

r  LEtter  of  Washington  to  his  brother,  John  Augustine  Washington,  July  4, 1773. 
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midst  of  his  soldiers.  His  intention  was  to  renew  and  end  the 
battle  on  the  following  morning,  not  doubting  as  to  the  issue. 
Indeed,  the  result  of  that  day's  fight  was  justly  considered  a 
victory  by  the  American  officers,  and  but  for  the  conduct  of 
Lee  in  the  morning,  it  would  almost  beyond  question  haVe  been 
decisive.*  But  the  purpose  of  the  Commander-in-chief  to  renew 
the  engagement  was  frustrated  by  a  silent  midnight  retreat  of 
the  enemy— so  silent,  indeed,  that  his  departure  was  not  known 
until  the  morning.t  A  variety  of  circumstances  concurred  to 
render  a  pursuit  by  the  Americans  unadvlsable;  among  the 
principal  of  which  were,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  the 
fatigue  of  the  army  from  its  march  through  a  deep  sandy 
country,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  water,  and  the  distance  the 
enemy  had  gained  by  his  midnight  march.  A  pursuit,  it  was 
believed,  would  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  and  would  certain- 
ly be  fatal  to  numbers  of  the  men,  several  of  whom  had 
perished  of  heat  on  the  preceding  day.t  The  American  com- 
mander thereupon  drew  off  his  army  to  the  Hudson,  crossed 
over,  and  once  more  established  his  head-quarters  at  White 
Plains.  Meantime  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  thence  passed  his  troops  over  to  New- York.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  eight  officers  and  sixty- 
one  privates  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.     That 

•  In  a  leller  to  aenernl  GansGvoorl  from  Colonel  Willelt.  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
bead-quarlers  al  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  Colonel  Bays  :— "  1  have 
had  the  pleasnre  of  seelngthe  American  army,  under  the  great  General  Washington, 
triumph  over  the  haughty  British  in  the  bottle  of  Monmouth.  The  acllon  was 
grand,  and  ended  gloriously."— Jtf 5.  fetlw  o/Coi.  Willett. 

1  In  his  despatches  to  his  goffernmenC,  Sir  Henrj  Clinloii  staled  that  he  took  the 
advantage  of  the  moonliglit  in  his  retreat ;  when,  in  reality,  he  did  not  begin  the  re- 
treat until  Bome  hours  after  the  moon  had  act.  In  the  course  ofa  correspondence  in 
the  following  Spring,  between  Governor  William  Livingston  and  Sir  Henry,  rhe 
Governor  taunted  him  upon  Ihla  subject  ol'  his  moonlight  retreat.  That  torrespond- 
ence  was  sharp  upon  both  skies.  Governor  Livingston  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  that  ha 
had  rec^ved  indisputable  evidence,  Ihata  British  General  had  oflered  a  large  surn  of 
money  to  an  inhabilanl  of  New  Jersey  to  assassinate  him,  (Governor  L.)  Sir 
Henry  repelled  the  imputation  in  slronglerma— declaring  that  were  ho  "copablaof 
harboring  such  an  infamous  idea  as  that  of  asaaaeination,  he  would  not  bladien 
himself  with  so  foul  a  crime  to  obtain  eo  trilling  an  end."  Clinton  was  evidently 
irrilated,  and  from  the  coaraencsaof  his  language,  gave  Governor  Livingston  the  de- 
dded  advantage  in  his  rejoinder,  which  Was  equally  diguitied  and  severe. — Vidt 
JHmon'j  RfmembTimctr,  toL  vi.  pp.  379,  2SI. 

t  Letter  of  Washington  lo  the  President  ofCongreas. 
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of  the  enemy  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  and  about  one  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
One  thtiusand  of  their  men  deserted  on  their  march.  Both 
parties  claimed  the  victory,  which  was  in  fact  won  by  neither. 
The  advantages,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  were  in  favor  of 
the  British;  intlic  aller-part,  of  the  Americans.  The  stealthy 
retreat  of  the  former,  nioreover,  covered  by  the  darkness,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  which  army  was  best  prepared  to  renew  the  conflict 
with  the  return  of  daylight. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  Count  B'Estaing,  consisting 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on  board 
four  thousand  troops,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  about 
the  1st  of  July.  The  design  of  the  French  commander  was 
to  engage  the  British  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  latter  had  sailed  for  New- York  a  few  days  be- 
fore. Thither  the  Count  followed  the  British  admiral,  but  the 
bar  of  the  New- York  harbor  would  not  allow  the  entrance 
of  his  heavy  ships.-  An  attack  upon  New- York  thus  proving 
to  be  impracticable,  by  the  advice  of  General  Washington  it 
was  determined  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Rhode  Island,  then 
occupied  by  six  thousand  British  troops  commanded  by  Major 
General  Sir  Robert  Pigott.  General  Sullivan,  with  an  array 
of  ten  thousand  men,  was  lying  in  the  neighbortiood  of  Provi- 
dence. Count  D'Estaing  arrived  off'  Newport  on  the  25th  of 
July,  and  arrangements  were  soon  adjusted  between  General 
Sullivan  and  himself  for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Newport  by  land  and  sea.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  on 
the  9th  of  August,  for  which  purpose  Sullivan  moved  down 
to  Tiverton,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Greene,  and  the 
ships  of  war  entered  the  channel.  But  the  militia  not  having 
joined  the  regular  troops  so  promptly  as  was  expected.  General 
Sullivan  judged  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  attack  for  a  day  or 
two.  Meantime  Lord  Howe  appeared  ofl^  the  barber  with  the 
British  fleet,  and  the  Count  D'Estaing  immediately  put  to  sea 
to  engage  him.  The  French  fleet  having  the  weather  gage, 
the  Britisii  admiral  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea,  followed  by 
the  Count,  A  storm  separated  the  fleets,  so  that  no  engag&- 
ment  took  place ;  and  on  his  return  to  port  on  the  19th,  Count 
D'Estaing  found  it  necessary  to  repair  to  Boston  to  refit.  Du- 
ring the  absence  of  the  Count,  however,  while  in  chase  of  Lord 
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Howe,  General  Sullivan  had  crossed  over  to  the  island,  and  on 
the  15th  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Newport.  But  when  the 
French  admiral  departed  for  Boston,  the  mihtia,  disappomted 
■nd  disheartened  at  being  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  left 
the  service  in  such  numbers,  that  Sullivan  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retire.  He  was  pursued  to  the  distance  of 
&  mile  north  of  ftuaber  Hill,  where,  on  the  29th  of  August,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  a  sharp  and  obstinate 
engagement  of  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  the  enemy 
gave  way  and  retreated.  Tha  loss  of  the  Americans  was  two 
hundred  and  eleven.  That  of  the  enemy  two  hundred  and 
sixty.*  Ascertaining,  soon  afterward,  that  strongreinforcements 
were  combg  from  New- York  to  the  aid  of  General  Pigott,  a 
resolution  was  immediately  adopted  by  Sullivan  to  evacuate 
the  island.  This  determination  was  executed  on  the  night  of 
the  30th — most  luckily,  as  the  event  proved  ;  for  on  the  very 
next  day  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Newport  with  four 
thousand  troops,  which  reinforcement  would  doubtless  have 
enabled  the  enemy  to  cut  off  ihe  retreat  of  the  Americans. 

In  September,  after  the  return  of,  the  British  troops  to  New- 
York,  strong  divisions  moved  northward  on  each  side  of  the 
Hudson  river.  %  a  detachment  of  one  of  these,  under  Gene- 
ral Gray,  a  regiment  of  American  cavalry,  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Baylor,  was  surprised  while  asleep  at  Tappan,  and  almost 
entirely  cut  off.  The  enemy  rushed  upon  the  sleeping  (roopers, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  four  privates  with  their  bayonets. 
The  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  was  sixty-four,  Thig 
exploit  was  very  siraiiar  to  that  of  the  Paoli,  under  the  same 
Qelieralj  the  preceding  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostile  spirit  very  generally  and  ex- 
tensively manifested  by  the  Indians— the  great  western  tribes 
becoming  more  and  naore  restif— early  in  June,  immediately 
preceding  the  affair  of  Wyoming,  Congress  had  determined 
ijipona  more  enlarged  and  decisive  campaiga  against  them. 
This  had,  indeed,  become  the  more  necessary  from  [he  bellige- 
rent indications  among  the  Delawares  and  Shawg,nese,  inha- 
biting the  territory  now  forming  the  State  of  Ohio.     At  thft 

«  One  of  the  most  brilliant  affiiira  during  thia  eipcdilioii  was  performed  by  Colo- 
nel John  Trumbull,  who  was  acting  as  a  volimloer  under  Sullivan  at  the  tiina— ai 
will  be  seen  by  the  Colonel^a  moniMM  when  published. 
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comiiien cement  of  the  war  Koquethagaeehlon,  the  Delaware 
chief  usiially  known  as  Captain  White-Eyes,  a  firm  friend  of 
the  Colonies,  had  succeeded  in  prevenling  his  people  from  taking 
up  the  hatcliet  against  them,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  his 
rival  chief.  Captain  Pipe.  But  in  the  Spring  of  the  present 
year,  the  policy  of  the  latter  had  well  nigh  prevailed,  through 
the  revengeful  machinations  of  three  celebrated  loyalists,  named 
M-Kee,  Elliot,  and  Simon  Girty,  who  had  been  confined  at 
Pittsburgh  as  Tories ;  bnt  who,  effecting  their  escape,  traversed 
the  Indian  country  to  Detroit,  proclaiming,  as  they  went,  that 
the  Americans  had  resolved  upon  their  destruction,  and  that 
their  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Crown,  and  fight.  Availing  himself  of  the  excitement  created 
by  those  fugitives,*  Captain  Pipe  assembled  a  large  number  of 
his  warriors,  and  proclaimed  "every  one  an  enemy  to  his 
"  country  who  should  endeavor  to  persnade  them  against  fight- 
"  ing  the  Americans,  and  declared  that  ail  such  ought  surely 
"  to  be  put  to  death."  But  White-Eyes  was  by  no  means  in- 
active in  his  efforts  to  preserve  peace.  Collecting  the  people 
of  his  tribe,  he  addressed,  them  with  great  earnestness  and 
pathos.  Observing  that  some  of  his  warriors  were  preparing 
to  take  up  the  hatchet,  he  admonished  them  strongly  against 
such  a  course,  which,  in  the  end,  could  only  bring  upon  them 
sure  destruction.  Sti!!,  if  they  believed  he  wa^  wrong — if  they 
were  disposed  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  tiiles  of  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  fugitives,  tlian  tohimself,  they  should  not 
go  out  without  him.  "But  he  would  not  go  out  with  them 
"  like  the  bear-hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  be 
"  beaten  about  with  his  paws  wliile  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distance. 
"  No  !  He  would  lead  them  on,  place  himself  in  their  front, 
"  and  be  the  first  who  should  fall.  They  only  had  to  deter- 
"  mine  what  they  meant  to  do.  As  for  his  own  mind,  it  was 
"  fully  made  up  not  to  survive  his  nation.  And  hft  would  not 
"  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life,  in  bewailing  the  lotal 
"  destruction  of  a  brave  people  who  deserved  a  better  fate."  t 

The  counsel  of  White-Eyes,  supported  by  a  conciliatory  mes- 
sage, which  was  received  just  in  good  time,  from  the  Americans, 

♦  The  names  of  these  men  will  be  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  subsequent  volume 
gflhis  work,  in  conneitbn  with  tbe  Indian  wara  of  1T89-  -1794. 
\  Diake>B  Book  of  the  Indians. 
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prevailed  for  the  momeni,  and  the  Delawares  came  to  the  unani- 
mous determination!  to  follow  his  advice,  and  his  alone.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  hour  of  success,  White-Eyes  forthwith  des- 
patched the  followino;  energetic  letter  to  the  Shawanese  of  the 
Scioto,  who  had  also  been  visited  by  M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Gtrty. 

"Grand-children,  ye  S;ia.wanii;se:  Some  days  ago  a 
flock  of  birds,  that  had  come  on  from  the  East,  lit  at  Goscho- 
chking,  imposing  a  song  of  theirs  upon  us,  which  song  had  nigh 
proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  birds,  which,  on  leaving  us, 
took  their  flight  toward  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song  on 
you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie." 

But  the  hostile  action  of  these  people  was  only  suspended  for 
a  short  time,  and *it  becamR  necessary  for  more  extended  and 
efiicient  operations  against  nearly  Ihe  whole  race.*  In  the  pro- 
ject of  Congress  already  adverted  to,  it  was  intended  that  one 
expedition  should  move  upon  Detroit,  while  General  Gates  was 

•  Indeed,  the  Shawanese  had  not  been  remarltably  quiet  antecedent  lo  the  visSla- 
tion  of  M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Gitlv,  since  Ihey  had  for  several  jears  been  engaged  in  a 
Byetemofpredatoty  warfare  against  Ihe  celebrated  Colonel  Daniel  Boon  and  his  ad- 
venturous companions,  almost  from  the  day  Ihej  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
banks  of  ihe  Ohio,  vi-ith  their  families,  in  1773,  vfhen  the  settlement  of  the  present 
Slate  of  Kentucky  n'as  commenced.  Boon  had  been  engaged  with  Lord  Dunmore 
in  his  war  against  the  Shawanese  in  1774.  In  the  following  year  "he  was  attacked 
■  in  Boonaborough,  his  prindpal  setllcmenl ;  and  through  the  entire  years  of  1776  and 
1777,  hostilities  were  actively  prosecuted  by  tho  savages  against  the  advoncin 
foniets.  In  one  of  the  earlier  battles  Boon  bad  lost  a  son.  A  second  son  ftU  after- 
ward, and  his  daughter  was  taken  a  caplite,  but  bravely  rescued  by  the  chivalrons 
father.  In  April,  1777,  the  Indiana  so  divided  iheir  forces  as  to  fall  upon  all  the  in- 
fanl  settlements  at  once,  and  their  lillle  forts  only  saved  the  people  fram  doatrui 
On  the  15th  of  April,  Boonsborough  was  attacked  by  one  hundred  Indians,  ot  i 
time  the  inhabilanla  Buffered  severely.  On  the  19th,  Colonel  Logan's  fort  wi 
tacked  hy  a  force  of  two  hundred  Indians,  but  ihey  were  repulsed  by  the  gari 
consisting  of  only  thirteen  men— two  of  whom  were  killed.  Reinforcements  i 
ingfrom  Vir^nia,  the  skirmishes  became  almost  daily.  In  February  of  Ihe  present 
year,  (1778}  Boonaborough  was  again  attacked,  and  the  gallant  Colonel  himself 
taken  ptisoner.  He  was  taken  first  to  Cbilicothe,  and  thence  to  Detroit,  «here  ha 
was  treated  with  humanity  by  Colonel  Hamdlon,  the  Governor,  who  oflercd  the  In- 
dians £100  if  they  would  surrender  him  into  his  hands,  thai  he  might  liberate  him 
on  his  parole.  But  having  imbibed  a  strong  affection  for  their  most  subtle  and  suc- 
cessful enemy,  the  Indians  declined  tho  ofl'er.  Taking  him  back  to  Chilicothe,  the 
Colonel  was  duly  adopted  into  one  of  the  Shawanese  families  as  a  son,  to  whom  his 
new  parents  became  strongly  attached.  He  soon  acquired  their  confidence  to  such 
ail  eitent,  that  they  allowed  him  lo  wander  oi^  and  hunt  by  himself.  Ascertaining, 
h-p''  ever,  thai  they  were  meditating  another  descent  upon  Boonsborough,  he  ob- 
■conded,  and,  duding  pursuit,  reached  his  home  on  the  20th  of  June. 
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itistrnclGd  by  resolution  to  co-operate  with  that  expedition  by 
carrying  (he  war  into  the  Seneca  country,  .and  also  to  dispos- 
sess llie  fiiiemy  of  Oswego,  should  he  be  found  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  that  post.  It  appears,  that  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
invasion  of  Wyoming,  there  was  n  delegation  of  Seneca  chiefe 
at  Pliiiadelpliia ;  but  having  talien  their  departure  without  com- 
mnnicating  with  the  government,  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
Congress,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Colonel  Z.  Butler's 
despatches,  instructing  the  Board  of  War  to  send  after  the  chiefs, 
and  ascertain  from  them  in  what  character,  'and  for  what  pur- 
poses, they  had  made  the  said  visit ;  and  also  to  inquire  whether 
the  Seneca  warriors  had  not  been  engaged  In  hostilities  against 
the  United  States.  On  the  16th  of  July  information  was  re- 
ceived that  tiie  chiefs  refnsed  to  return,  and  instructions  to 
General  Schuyler  were  proposed,  directing  him  to  intercept  and 
detain  them  at  Albany.  The  motion  was  negatived;  but  on 
the  25th  of  July,  Congress  having  ascertained  that  the  Senecas 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  invasion  of  Wyoming,  "  aided  by 
'■  Tories  and  other  banditti  from  the  frontiers  of  New- York, 
"  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,"  it  was  resolved  that  the 
expedition  against  the  hostiles  of  the  Six  Nations  should  be 
forwarded  with  all  possible  despatcii.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, from  tlie  expcnsiveness  of  the  undertaking,  the  expedition 
against  Detroit  was  reluctantly  abandoned;  but  in  lieu  there- 
of, General  M'Intosh,  commanding  the  Western  departmentj 
was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Pittsburgh  against  those  of  the 
Indiiln  towns  the  destruction  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
tend  most  effectually  to  intimidate  and  chastise  them.*  M'In- 
tosh had  been  stationed  at  Pittsburgh  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
with  a  small  party  of  regulars  and  militia,  had  descended  the 
Ohio  about  thirty  miles,  and  erected  a  fort,  which  was  called  by 
his  own  name,  at  Beavertown.  It  was  a  small  work,  built  of 
strong  stockades,  and  furnished  with  bastions  mounting  one 
six  pounder  each.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  as  a  point 
affording  the  best  facilities  for  intercepting  the  war  parlies  of 
the  western  Indians,  in  their  frequent  hostile  incursions  the 
present  year. 

This  expedition  was  doubtless  judged  the  more  important 
fiom  the  increasing  audacity  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  border 

•  JournulB  ofCon-fi^s,  vol.  iv.  piigca,  34J,  398,  Hi,  437. 
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of  Virginia,  now  forming  the  State  of  Kentucfey.  In  August, 
Colonel  Boon  had  led  a  small  band  of  nineteen  men  against 
one  of  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto,  before  reaching  which 
he  fell  in  with  and  dispersed  a  patty  of  forty  Indians  then  on 
their  way  to  Boonsborough.  The  Colonel  found  the  town  at 
Point  Creek  fleserted ;  and  learned  that  their  whole  force  had 
gone  against  his  own  settlement,  to  the  defence  of  which  he 
was  consequently  compelled  to  hasten  back.  Fortunately  he 
anticipated  their  arrival  by  a  few  hours,  and  was  enabled  to 
prepare  his  little  garrison  for  defence.  On  the  8th  of  August 
the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  ar- 
rived before  the  fort,  led,  in  addition  to  iheir  own  chiefs,  by 
Captain  Buquesne,  and  eleven  other  Canadian  Frenchmen. 
The  garrison  was  formally  summoned  to  surrender,  which  sum- 
mons was  peremptorily  refused.  A  treaty  was  then  proposed 
by  tlie  besiegers,  and  acceded  to  ;  the  Indians  requiring  that 
nine  men  should  be  sent  out  to  them  as  negotiators.  But  this 
movement  proved  to  be  an  artifice,  by  means  of  which  they 
hoped  to  gain  access  to  the  fort.  .  An  attempt  to  grapple  with 
and  carry  off  the  nine  negotiators,  though  happily  unsuccess 
fill,  disclosed  their  treacherous  design.  The  besiegers  then  at 
tempted  a  regular  approach  from  the  river's  brink  by  mining  ; 
but  finding  that  the  garrison  had  discovered  their  purpose,  and 
were  eng^^  in  countermining  them,  the  siege  was  abandoned 
on  the  20th  of  August.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  thirty-seven 
killed  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
garrison  was  only  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  expedition  of  General  M'Intosh,  as 
authorized  by  the  vote  of  Congress  recently  cited,  was  specially 
destined  against  the  Sandusky  towns.  It  was  commanded  by  the 
General  himself,  and  consisted  of  one  thousand  men  ;  but  such 
were  the  delays  in  getting  it  on  foot,  th^  the  officers,  on  arriving 
at  Tuscarawa,  judged  it  imprudent  to  proceed  farther  at  such 
an  advanced  season  of  the  year.  They  therefore  halted  at  that 
place,  and  built  Fort  Laurens,  in  which  M'Inlosh  left  a  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel John  Gibson,  and  returned  himself  to  Fort  Pitt  for  the 
winter." 

Connected  with  these  distant  Indian  operations,  of  the  Sum- 

•  Doddiidge'a  Indian  Wars. 
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mer  of  1778,  was  one  equally  distinguished  by  the  boldness  of 
its  conception  and  the  brilliancy  of  iisexeciition.  Theincreas- 
ing  hostility  of  the  remote  tribes  upon  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  had  induced  a  belief  that  a  powerful 
influence  must  have  been  exerted  upon  their  minds  by  the  set- 
tlements planted  long  before  at  Knskaskias,  and  in  the  country 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  by  the  French,  in  connexion  with 
Canada.  For  the  purpose  of  striking  at  once  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  an  expedition  was  organized  early  in  the  season,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  invade  and  take  possession  of  those  settlements. 
The  command  was  entrusted  to  Oolonel  Georg«  Rogers  Clarke, 
of  Virginia,  a  bold  and  experienced  border  officer,  and  his 
whole  force,  destined  to  penetrate  twelve  hundred  miles  through 
&  wilderness,  whicii  was  in  fact  the  enemy's  country,  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men.  The  rendezvous  of  this  little  array 
was  at  the  great  Kanhawa,  where  they  were  attacked  by  a 
superior  Indian  force  before  their  embarkation.  But  finding 
they  were  not  able"  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  fort,  the 
assailants  drew  off,  having  killed  but  one  man  and  wounded 
one  or  two  more.  Descending  to  the  fallsof  the.Ohio,  a  small 
fort  was  erected  at  that  place,  in  which  a  garrison  was  left  of 
ten  or  twelve  families.  Arriving  within  about  sixty  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  troops  were  landed,  and,  with  only 
four  days'  provisions,  marched  for  the  Illinois.  They  reached 
the  precincts  of  Kaskaskias  at  midnight  on  the  sixth  day, 
havino-  marched  two  days  without  food,  and  determined  forth- 
with, and  unanimously,  to  take  the  town  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
The  town  was  strongly  fortified,  aufl  contained  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  well-built  houses ;  but  the  approach  of  the  invaders 
was  unknown;  the  people  and  the  garrison  were  alike  slum- 
bering in  security  ;  and  both  .town  and  fort  were  taken— the 
latter  being  carried  by  surprise,  although  the  defences  were  su  f- 
ciently  strong  to  resist  a  thousand  men.  The  commanding 
officer,  Philip  Rocheblave,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  among  his 
papers,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Clarke,  were  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  from  time  to  time  received  from  the  British 
Governors  of  Q,uebec,  Detroit,  and  Michilimackinack,  urging 
him  to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  war  by  the  proffer  of  large 
bounties  for  scalps.    Rocheblave  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Wil- 
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liamsbiirgh  in  Virginia,  and  with  him  were  sent  the  papers 
taken  from  his  portfolio. 

On  the  day  after  the  fell  of  Kaskaskias,  Captain  Joseph 
Bowman,  at  the  head  of  thirty  mounted  men,  was  sent  to  attack 
three  other  towns  npon  the  Mississippi,  the  first  of  which, 
called  Parroderuski,  distant  fifteen  miles  from  Kaskaskias,  was 
surprised,  and  taken  without  opposition — the  inhabitants  at 
once  assenting  to  the  terms  of  the  conqueror.  The  next  town 
was  St.  Philips,  distant  nine  miles  farther  up.  The  force  of 
Captain  Bowman  was  so  small,  that  he  wisely  determined  to 
make  a  descent  upon  St.  Philips  in  the  night,  that  his  strength, 
or  rather  his  weakness,  might  be  concealed.  The  precaution 
ensured  success  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  the  whole 
negotiation  was  conducted  in  the  night,  acceded  to  the  terms 
prescribed.  From  St.  Philips,  Captain  Bowman  directed  his 
course  upon  the  yet  more  considerable  town  of  Cnuhow,  distant 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles.  This  town  contained  about  one 
hundred  families,  and  was  also  approached  secretly,  and  entered 
in  thenight.  Captain  Bowman,  with  his  troop,  rode  directly 
to  the  quarters  of  the  commander,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  himself  and  the  whole  town,  which  was  immediately  com- 
plied with.  Taking  possession  of  a  large  stone  house,  well 
fortfied,  the  "  bold  dragoon  "  immediately  established  his  quar- 
ters therein,  and  awaited  the  morning's  dawn,  which  would 
disclose  to  the  people  the  diminutive  force  to  which  they  had 
surrendered.  Enraged  at  the  discovery,  one  of  the  enemy 
threatened  to  bring  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indiat^ 
against  the  little  American  squadron,  and  cut  them  off.  But  he 
was  secured,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  upward  of  three 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  became  so  reconciled  to  their 
change  of  masters,  as  to  take  the  oalh  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  Stales.  Leaving  a  small  guard  at  Cauhow,  Captain 
Bowman  returned  to  Kaskaskias.* 

Bnt  the  enemy  on  the  New- York  frontiers  were  by  no  means 
inactive.  In  addition  to  the  severe  affair  in  the  Cobleskill  set- 
tlement, in  which  Captain  Christian  Brown  was  the  leader  of 

•  The  facts  connected  wilh  Ihia  expedition  of  Colonel  Clarke,  are  drawn  froma 
letter  of  Caplsin  Bowman  )o  Colonel  John  Hilo  of  Virginia.  See  Alnion's  Ameri- 
can  Remembrancer,  vol.  vi.  pp.  S3,  S3.  The  settlements  thus  taken  IVere  ii>iin», 
diitely  erected  by  Virginia  inia  a  county,  called  Illinois. 
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the  Americn  militk  and  a  small  band  of  regulars  as  noted 
in  the  last  preccdins  chapter  bnt  one,  a  large  band  of  Indians 
and  Tories,  under  the  conduct  of  Brant  and  Barent  Frey,  broke 
into  the  sante  district  at  the  close  ot  May,  and  .nflicted  no 
small  doree  of  damage  by  the  destruction  of  both  life  and 
t,ronerly°  They  were  met  by  Captain  Patrick,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Alden's  regiment,  and  a  handful  ot  troops,  who  were 
entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Captain  Patnck  fell  early  in  the  engage- 
ment His  lieutenant,  a  corporal,  and  nineteen  men,  were  also 
killed  The  command  then  devolved  upon  a  sergeant,  who 
fought  bravely,  as  all  had  done.  But  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  force  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  but  four  men,  ex. 
elusive  of  the  sergeant,  escaped-all  wounded.  The  bodies  of 
Patrick  and  his  lieutenant  were  shockingly  mutilated.  A  por- 
tion of  the  settlement  was  burnt,  and  the  settlement  of  Turlock, 
in  the  same  vicinity,  was  also  ravaged.* 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  course  of  the  Summer,  and  proba- 
bly  at  about  the  time  of  Colonel  Hartley's  expedition  into  the 
country  above  Wyoming,  one  of  the  M'Donalds,  who  had  fled 
troui  Johnstown,  a  loyalist  officer,  distinguished  for  his  activity, 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  Schoharie  settlements,  at  the 
head  of  about  three  hundred  Tories  and  Indians,  burning 
houses,  and  killing  and  making  prisoners  such  of  the  inh.abi- 
tanls  as  came  in  his  way,  and  were  not  able  to  make  their 
escape.  The  little  fortress  of  Schoharie  was  occupied  by  a 
small  garrison,  commanded  by  Colonel  Vrooman— one  of  that 
class  of  men  who,  though  officers,  are  certain  never  to  be  called 
soldiers.  They  saw  the  ravages  of  the  enemy— the  conflagra- 
tions by  night  rendering  visible  the  acts  of  outrage  committed 
by  day— but  from  their  otvn  weakness  dared  not  to  venture 
forth,  ot  make  a  show  of  opposition.  The  brave  Colonel 
Harper  was  in  the  fort  with  Vrooman,  and  was  liltle  satisfied 
with  the  course  of  that  officer.     Leaving  the  fort,  therefore 

*  The  only  account  of  Itiis  affair  wliich  ttio  aotlior  has  discovered,  waa  found  ae- 
cidentallj  among  ihe  papers  of  General  Ganecvoort,  after  Ihe  fourlceuth  chapter  had 
been  printfsl.    Ills  contained  in  a  letler  from  C  '-'  "  -e--JT— -i- 
Ganeeveort,  dated  Schenectad.v,  June  3,  1778,  v 
place  on  the  precodins  Saturdaj.    Had  tlis 
dent  would  haee  been  iuserted  in  more  exae 
in  which  Caplain  Brown  was  the  Auierieuni 
fourteendi  chapter,  from  Brown's  nanalive,  n 
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himself,  he  succeeded  in  mftking  his  way  through  the  enemy, 
mourned  his  horse,  and  started  express  for  Albany.  His  move- 
ment was  discovered,  and  several  Tories  and  Indians  were 
despatched  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  him  in  the  ni^ht  at  an 
inn  at  Fox's  Creek,  ailer  he  had  retired  to  bed.  Hearing  the 
noise  below,  the  Colonel  sprang  up  in  full  panoply,  and  as 
they  broke  open  the  door  which  he  had  locked,  he  presented 
his  arms  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  recoiled.  Standing 
upon  the  watch  until  the  dawn  of  morning,  he  again  succeeded 
in  gelling  to  horse,  and  rode  off.  One  of  the  Indians  followed 
him  almost  to  Albany— the  Colonel  being  obliged  frequently  to 
turn  upon  his  dusky  pursuer,  who  as  ofien  took  to  his  heels  as 
his  pursuit  was  discovered.  Having  communicated  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Schoharie  valley  to  Colonel  Gansevoort, 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  was  forthwith  detached  to  their  assist- 
ance. The  detachment  rode  all  night,  and  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  terrified  inhabitants 
who  remained,  the  tramp  of  hoofs  announced  the  approach  of 
succors.  The  spirited  light-horse -men  had  no  sooner  sounded 
a  charge  and  made  a  dash  upon  the  besiegers,  led  on  hv  Har- 
per, than  the  troops  sallied  out  from  the  fort,  and  a  precipitate 
retreat  of  the  enemy  was  the  consequence." 

The  people  of  Schoharie  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
scoHis  and  scalping  parties  of  the  enemy  during  the  Summer; 
but  their  bravery  in  individual  contests  had  amply  avenged 
their  wrongs.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  seven  Indians  made 
prisoner  of  a  Mr.  Sawyer,  whom  they  bound,  and  marched  off 
into  the  wilderness.  Having  proceeded  eight  or  ten  mileSj 
they  laid  themselves  down  to  steep  for  the  night.  But  their 
prisoner  had  been  less  effectually  secured  than  they  supposed. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  his 
hands,  and  cautiously  taking  a  hatchet  from  the  girdle  of  one 
of  the  Indians,  he  despatched  six  of  them  in  rapid  succession, 
and  wounded  the  seventh,  who  made  his  escape.  Havin"  thus 
relieved  himself  of  his  keepers,  Sawyer  returned  home  in 
safety,  and  at  his  leisure.t 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Butler,  with  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  and  a 
detachment  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  was  ordered  to  the  North, 

•  LstlerofRev.  Mr.  Fepn,  of  Hotpersfield.  f  Campbell's  Annals. 
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and  stationed  at  Schoharie.  Butler  was  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officer,  eapeoiftlly  qualified  for  the  service  upon  which 
he  was  appointed.*  His  arrival  in  Sciiohnrie  had  a  salu- 
tary effect,  by  discouraging  the  disaffected,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  stronger  force  than  had  yet  been  among  them,  establishing 
the  confidence  and  reviving  the  spirits  of  the  people.  Several 
of  his  scouting  parties  also  returned  with  good  success.  At- 
tached to  the  rifle  corps,  under  Captain  Long,  were  several  bold 
Bpirits,  who  signalized  themselves  so  greatly  in  the  partisan 
warfare  in  which  they  were  engnged,  that  many  of  their  ex- 
ploits are  freshly  remembered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Scho- 
harie to  this  day.  Of  this  number  were  David  Kterson,  and  a 
Virginian  named  Murphy.  The  first  expedition  of  Captain 
Long  was  directed  to  the  valley  of  the  Charlotte  river— one  oi 
the  npper  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna,  flowing  from  the 
mountains  south  of  Schoharie.  The  object  was  to  arrest  and 
bring  to  the  fort  a  conspiciious  Tory  living  upon  that  stream, 
named  Service.  His  house  being  a  point  of  rendezvous  and 
supply  for  the  Tory  and  Indian  scouts,  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  broken  up.  Wliile  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation, it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Captain  Long  to  intercept  a 
company  of  Tories,  enlisted  for  the  King's  service,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  CatskiU,  by  a  Captain  Smith,  who  were  then  on 
their  way  to  join  Sir  John  Johnson  at  Niagara.  Smith  was 
killed  by  the  simultaneous  shots  of  Elerson  and  his  Captain — 
they  being  a  few  rods  in  advance  at  the  moment  when  the  Tory 
leader  emerged  at  the  head  of  his  men  from  a  thicket.  His 
followers  fled  in  every  direction.  They  had  intended  to  lodge 
that  night  with  Service  ;  but  that  unfortunate  man  had  guests 
of  quite  another  character.  While  unapprised  of  danger,  his 
house  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  Long,  when  in  an  in- 
stant Murphy  and  Elerson  rushed  in,  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 
Having  been  informed  that  he  must  accompany  them  to  Scho- 
harie, on  leaving  his  house  he  seized  an  axe  standing  by  the 
door,' which  he  pobed,  and  directed  for  a  blow  at  the  head  of 
Murphy.  'The  latter  was  too  quick-sighted  to  receive  it ;  but 
as  he  sprang  aside  to  avoid  the  descending  weapon.  Service  fell 
dead  irom  the  rifle  of  Elerson. 

After  his  term  of  enlistment  had  expired.  Murphy  remained 

*  Lelter  of  Wailiinglon  lo  General  Stark. 
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in  Scholiarie,  and  made  war  on  Iiis  own  account.  He  was  as 
remarkable  for  his  fleetiiess,  as  for  his  courage  and  great  pre- 
cision in  firing.  He  used  a  double-bari^Ued  rifle;  and  the  fact 
of  his  frequently  firinff  twice  in  succession,  williont  stopping  to 
load,  and  always  bringing  down  his  man,  rendered  him  a  ter- 
ror lo  the  Indians.  Not  knowing  the  peetdiar  construction  of 
his  rifle,  they  were  impressed  with  the  behef  that  it  was  a 
charmed  weapon,  and  supposed  he  could  conlinue  firing  as 
long  and  as  often  as  he  pleased  without  loading  at  all.  He 
fought  the  savages  after  their  own  fashion— was  more  than 
their  equal  in  slratagem  or  with  his  heels— and  the  greater  the 
apparent  danger  he  was  encounlering,  the  greater  was  his  de- 
light. When  he  had  opportunity,  he  took  pattern  of  the  In- 
dians in  scalping  those  who  fell'by  his  unerring  aim ;  and  il 
Was  said  that  he  killed  forty  of  their  warriors  with  his  own 
hands. 

Colonel  Gansevoort  yet  remained  in  the  command  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  was  continued  there  during  nearly  the  whole 
year,  although,  wearied  by  inaction,  Willett,  and  others  of  his 
officers,  made  a  strong  and  formal  effort  to  be  relieved,  that 
their  regiment  might  have  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  field  with  the  main  army.  At  Fort  Schuyler 
they  could  have  little  else  to  do  than  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  on  the.  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  lo  walch,  and 
occasionally  cut  off,  a  hostile  party  when  venturing  too  near 
the  garrison.  But  from  the  correspondence  of  the  officers,  it 
would  appear  that  the  troops  of  the  garrison  must  have  been 
the  severest  sufferers  from  this  petty  mode  of  warfare,  since  the 
enemy  seemed  ever  lo  be  hoveling  in  the  precincts,  ready  to 
bring  down  or  carry  into  captivity  such  straggling  soldiers  as 
ventured  beyond  musket-shot  from  the  fort.* 

t  As  an  e;iamplB  of  Ihesa  individual  murders,  the  foUowing  passage  ia  copied 
from  ft  MS.  Idler  from  Major  Robert  Cocjiran  to  Colonel  Gansevoort,''dated  Sept. 
8,  1718.  During  the  occasional  absences  oF  Colmiil  Ganaeioori,  Major  Cothran 
WBsin  command  of  the  posl:—"Thia  morning,  Benjamin  Aclier,  of  Captain  Da 
Will's  company,  who  was  out  in  the  meadow,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  were  seen  and  twed  at  by  the  aenlincl  near  Brodack's  house,  I  heard 
the  firing  in  my  room,  arrd  ran  to  the  oificer  of  the  suard  lo  know  what  was  the 
mattd'.  I  was  infurrned  Ihata  parly  of  Indians  had  fired  upon  one  of  our  men  who 
had  gone  (o  catch  a  iiorse,  and  that  ha  had  eiSier  been  kilted  or  taken  prisoner.  I 
SKlered  Captain  Bleeckcr  to  go  oiK  immediately,  with  (he  guaid  ju«  parading,  to  so* 
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Early  in  July,  Lieutenant  M'Clellan,  an  active  and  efiicient 
officer,  was  sent  with  a  small  patty  to  destroy  the  buildings  and 
public  works  at  Oswego,  which  it  was  ascertained  were  not  at 
that  moment  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  accomplished  and  the  buildings  where  burnt 
to  the  ground,  together  -with  a  quantity  of  aramuniuon,  pro- 
visions, and  other  public  stores.  It  seems  unaccountable  that 
this  post  should  have  been  left  thus  wholly  unprolecled  ■,  the 
only  ocoopanls  found  l.y  the  American  patty  bemg  a  woman 
and  her  children,  and  a  lad  fonrlecn  yc^rs  old.  The  woman 
and  her  family,  together  with  her  furnuure  and  a  suttablc 
supply  of  provisions,  were  placed  in  an  ont-bnildmg,  and  left 
without  farther  molestation.  The  boy  was  brought  off  as  a 
prisoner,  and  furnished  some  important  information  toucbmg 
the  movemeius  of  the  enemy  between  their  island  rendezvous 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Niag.ara.* 

Bnt  Colonel  Gansovoort  had  some  serious  troubles  to  en- 
counter within  the  garrison,  and  some  painful  duties  to  eMcnte. 
Nothwithstanding  the  high  character  which  the  forces  consti- 
tuting the  garrison  had  acquired,  and  the  sound  patriotism  of 
his  officers,  the  spirit  of  disalfection  appeared  among  tliem  in 
the  Spring,  and  the  early  part  of  the  Summer,  to  an  alarming 
eilont.  Distant  as  was  the  post  of  Fort  Schuyler  from  New- 
York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  in  the  introduction  of 
an  eriissary  within  the  fort,  in  the  character  of  a  tecruil.  His 
name  was  Samuel  Geake.  He  was  an  American  soldier,  and 
had  been  corrupted  while  a  prisoner  in  New-Yorli,  whence  he 
was  sent  forth,  in  company  with  Major  Hammell,  also  an  Ame-- 
lican  prisoner,  whose  virtue  yielded  to  the  oU.snbduing  power 
of  gold.t  Geake  accompanied  Hammell  to  Poughkeepsie, 
ith.  ™M  End  Mm  J«d  0,  .11...  Th.y  tad  AA„l,i.s  d..d^  H™.,o.1pri, 
Id  .  ..apm  .Wl  ».  t«l  ..d.talflons.  Bk.  tH.--[h.,.  M.jorC™!,,..  5... 
.  d,.™.  of  to  i..n™«il-»  "■'  «l*  '"' '  "•'•  '*'  "'■  ■!■""  °'  ■  '*""  '- 
h.d  l»»  .lack  „..r.l  11™.  1.  hi.  Wj.  II ..  ,vr^  ..  b...  b^.  I.H  bjmd 
..d  „lp.  »k..  b,  ft.  «...  of  i.."^C.p,™  Bl»ok„  ...oaoorf  ,.  ,b.  fo,.p. 
in-  oiftTcl  is  'bo  venerablo  LM.n.rd  Eleeck.r,  yet  livm°  .1  Sing  Sing.  He  wm  a 
■■„,i,.'.nd*l..lollie..  ..Fori  Sebojle,  for.  l..Bti™I 
.MS  dmft  of  a  lotler  fiom  Colonel  Gan.evoort  to  General  Slark,  Julj  10, 1718. 
h1"1.  B,i,ad»n,.io,  .0  Oen-.l  Jam..  Clinlon,  and  bad  bo.o  lak.n  b. 
Sir  H.mi  ClWon  at  tte  .tormlng  of  Fort  Moolgome,,.    ioeorimg  lo  Geake  . 
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where,  in  liirtherance  of  his  iniquitous  designs,  he  enhsted  in 
Captain  Abraham  Swartwoiit's  company,'  and  was  (ransferred 
to  Fort  Schuyler, lo  join  Colonel  Gansevoort's  regiment;  into 
which  place,  for  specific  objects,  he  was  instructed  to  insinuate 
himself  by  an  aid-dc-camp  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  After  Ham- 
mell's  arrest,  Colonel  Varick  wrote  to  Gansevoort,  putting  him 
on  his  guai'd  as  to  the  character  of  Geake.  A  sergeant  named 
Kartele  was  employed  by  Colonel  Gansevoort  to  ingratiate 
himself  in  Geake's  confidence,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  his 
true  character,  anH  penetrate  his  designs.  The  commission 
was  successfully  executed  by  the  sergeant,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  Hammell's  employment  by  the  enemy,  and  his 
own,  were  elicited,  Geake  was  thereupon  arrested,  but  not 
until  he  had  made  great  progress  in  his  designs,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  desertion,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  British  army 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  made  a  full 
confession,  and,  with  his  confederates,  was  sentenced  to  death.t 
The  sentence  was  not  carried  into  execution  against  Geake, 
not  only  because  the  constitution  of  the  court  was  irregular, 
but  because  of  the  desire  of  the  Commander-in-chief  to  spare 
him  as  a  witness  against  Hammell,  as  will  presently  appear. 
The  following  documents  will  complete  this  section  of  the  pro- 
s  at  Fort  Schuyler  : — 


eonfesaion,  Hammell  was  employed  in  Ihe  commiasary  of  prisoners'  deparlnienl, 
by  the  Biitiah  officers  in  Ne«--Yotk,  before  he  was  sent  out  upon  his  mission  ot 
treason.  General  James  Clinton,  hy  Iha  way,  was  not  taken  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
as  slated  in  the  test  account  of  that  affair.  Though  wounded,  lie  escaped  ;  allhough 
his  brother,  the  Governor,  supposed  him  to  be  a  prisoner,  when  he  wrote  liis  oHioial 
account  to  tlie  Committee  of  Safely. 

*  Captain  Swattwout  was  with  Gansevoort  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and 
gave  his  cloth  cloak  lo  form  the  blue  stupes  of  the  flag  spoken  of  in  the  account 
of  the  siege,  as  being  made  up  for  Ihc  occasion.  • 

1  These  facia  ha* e  been  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the  coiitt.miirtial,  pre- 
served among  General  Gansevoort's  papers.  The  president  of  the  court  was  Cap- 
tain Gregg,  who  had  been  shot,  tomahawked,  and  scalped,  the  year  before.  Ac- 
cording to  Geake's  confession,  Hammell  was  promised  a  Colonelcy  of  a  new  Irish 
tBgimenl  to  be  raised  from  deserters  from  the  American  army,  and  such  others  as 
tiiey  could  enlist.  Geake  was  lo  receive  a  commission  as  lieutenant.  His  mission 
to  Fort  Schuyler  was  to  acquire  accurate  knowledge  of  ill  strength  and  Iha 
Client  of  its  supplies— to  induce  as  many  of  Iha  garrison  lo  desert  as  [.osaiblo— and 
to  spike  the  canooa  on  Ibdr  departure. 
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fJoLONGL    OaNSEVOORT   TO    GeNGBAL    WASHINGTON. 

"  Fort  Schuyler,  August  13,  1778. 
"Sir,  , 

"I  have  the  unhappiness  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
.desertion  has  lately  been  very  irequeijt  from  this  garrison. 
Since  the  26th  of  last  March  we  have  ha/i  three  sergeants,  two 
corporals,  and  twenty  privates  desert  from  this  battalion,  besides 
one  bombardier,  one  gunner,  and  one  other  from  the  artillery. 
Before  the  date  above  mentioned,  several'soldiers  had  been 
tried  by  a  general  Court  Martial  at  this  garrison  for  desertion, 
but  never  received  the  punishment  due  their  crimes.  Tiie  sen- 
tences of- these  diiferent  courts  martial  were  carefully  sent  to 
the  commanding  General  of  this  Department,'  but  no  returns 
have  been  ever  received.  Some  time  in  June  last,  Colonel 
Varick  informed  me  that  a  recruit,  who  had  just  joined  our  bat- 
talion, was  suspected  of  being  a  confederate  with  Major  Hara- 
mcl!.  I  ordered  his  conduct  to  be  narrowly  inspected.  He 
was  detected  in  the  fact  of  corrupting  and  enticing  the  soldiers 
to  desert.  Upon  being  apprehended,  he  conlessed  that  he  came 
upon  such  designs,  and  was  sent  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  as  a  spy— to  endeavor  to  enlist  what  Irishmen 
he  could  from  the  American  army.  There  was  every  appear- 
ance of  his  being  a  spy.  He  was  immediately  tried  by  a  gene- 
ral court  martial— the  sentence  was  directly  sent  down  for  ap- 
probation, but  no  answer  has  been  received,  and  the  man  still 
lies  confined  in  irons. 

"  Finding  the  spirit  of  desertion  to  increase,  and  the  men  in 
general  to  be  exceeding  uneasy, — probably  arising  from  their 
being  so  long  stationed  on  this  frontier  post.  They  have  been 
frequently  heard  in  their  privatfi  conversations  to  say  that  they 
would  sooner  die  than  stay  here  the  ensuing  winter.  My  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  myself,  were  convinced,  ^at  unless  .some  ex- 
ample was  made,  we  should  not  be  able  to  check  this  growing; 
evil.  A  party  of  five  men  deserted  on  the  10th  of  August. 
They  were  taken  by  the  Tuscarom  Indians,  on  their  way  Xo 
Canada,  fifty  miles  froni  this  fort.  They  were  brought  in  on 
the  13th.  A  general  court  martial  was  convened  on  the  15th. 
They  were  sentenced  to  die.     The  officei-s  in  a  body  desired 

*  General  Stark  waa  tbea  in  conimand  at  Albunj. 
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their  immediate  execution,  as  the  only  way  effeetualty  to  stop 
the  increasing  spirit  of  dtsertion. 

"While  these  men  were  under  sentence  of  death,  a  party  re- 
turned from  the  German  Flatis,  who  had  been  to  drive  cattle 
to  this  garrison.  They  had  lost  six  men  by  desertion,  who 
were  pursued,  hut  without  effect.  This,  together  with  the 
above  reasons,  and  being  apprehensive  of  some  design  of  the 
enemy,  and  hearing  a  report  which  they  had  carefully  spread 
among  the  savages,  of  having  upward  of  seventy  men  enlisted 
in  this  garrison,  who  would  rise  upon  their  appearance,  con- 
vinced me  of  the  necessity  of  a  ri^id  example,  and  resolved,  me 
to  take  the  advice  of  my  officers  by  ordering  the  prisoners  to 
be  executed.  They  were  accordingly  shot  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  on  the  ITth."  In  doing  of  which,  although  I  conld 
not  find  that  the  articles  of  war  gave  me  the  fullest  authority, 
yet,  as  commanding  officer  of  a  frontier  post,  far  distant  from 
the  Commander  in-chief,  an'd  having  a  separate  commission 
from  Congress  as  commandant  of  Ibis  post,  I  considered  myself 
fully  empowered  in  a  case  of  such  great  necessity.  I  hope 
your  Excellency  will  be  convinced  of  this  necessity,  and  ap- 
prove of  the  justness  of  the  execution.  Inclosed  your  Excel- 
lency has  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial.  I 
am,  &c." 

General  Washington  to  Colonel  Gansevoort. 
"  Head-  Quarters,  White  Plains, ) 
"29th  August,  1778.      \ 
"Sir. 
"I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  13lh  instant.     In- 
closed is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  you  some  time  ago  respecting 
the  court  martial  you  transmitted. 

"  The  spirit  of  desertion  which  possessed  your  soldiers,  was 
certainly  very  alarming,  and  required  a  serious  check.  I  hope 
the  iirtention  of  the  example  you  have  made  will  be  fully  an- 
swered; and  although  the  proceeding  was  not  strictly  in  the 
prescribed  form,  yet  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  justify  the 
measure, 

♦  Notwithstanding  this  severe  eiampto,  itis  noted  in  tho  privole  diarjroTA^tl- 
tanf  Hutton.oTCcOond  Ganaevoott's  regiment,  that  on  the  sama  day  on  whith  Iheaa 
five  men  wero  tried  and  sentenced  to  dealb,  ek  othera  deaerlfd  ;  and  two  others  da- 
•rated  five  days  after  Iheii  eiecation.— FiJe  Gmisetmort's  paptri. 
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"  I  have  spoken  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Willett  on  the  appHcntion 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  Tt  is  iniposable  to  comply  at 
present  with  their  request,  things  are  so  circumstanced — but 
I  sliall  take  steps  to  relieve  it  before  winter.' 

"I  am,  sir,  your  obedient,  humble  serv't. 
"Geo.  Washington.' 
"  Col.  GansevoortP\ 

The  position  of  Fort  Schuyler  was  of  the  iirst  imporlance, 
as  the  key  to  the  weslern  entrance  of  the  Mohawk  country ;  but 
it  wa«  nevertheless  loo  remote  from  the  upper  German  settle- 
ments of  the  valley,  to  afford  them  prelection  from  sudden  ir- 
mptions  of  the  enemy  avoiding  that  fortress  in  their  approach. 
The  conseqnence  was.  that  the  work  of  destruction  was  actively 
prosecuted  among  the  settlemcnls  referred  to,  during  the  Sum- 
mer of  this  year.  The  first  blow  was  struck  upon  a  small  and 
rather  secluded  hamlet,  called  Andrus-town,  situated  about  six 
miles  south-east  of  the  German  Flatts.t  on  the  1 8tli  of  July,  by 
a  small  party  of  Indians  led  by  Brant  in  person.  This  settle- 
ment consisted  of  seven  families,  planted  upon  a  lot  of  ona 

•  In  November  fnllawiiig,  Gnnsevootl's  command  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Guiaa 
Van  Schaick,  whose  regiment  wns  aasigned  to  that  post. 

f  These  lettera  have  been  copied  by  the  author  from  the  originals.     The  onelo 
■ace  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  from  General  Waahington  reads  as  follows  ;— 
ICopj-l 

"  Hiad-CtJiarlin.  WhUl  Plain!,  \ 
"^ugail  13,  1778,  J 

"  Sir, 

"I  have  received  the  proceedings  of  a  court-martial  held  by  your  order,  respecting 
Sunuel  Grake.  As  neither  the  articles  of  war,  nor  any  resolves  of  Congress,  an- 
Iborise  the  constituting  of  general  courls-martial  by  any  other  than  the  Commander 
in-chief,  Uie  commanding  officer  of  a  separate  deparlment,  or  a  general  officer  eonv 
manding  in  a  particular  State,  I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  crdering  b 
second  (rial,  and  appointing  a  court  for  the  purpose,  if  it  had  been  judged  expedient 
to  bring  Geake  to  puniahmenl.  But  oa  hia  confession  contains  information  very 
pointedly  against  MajorHammell,  which  concurs  with  other  accounts  I  have  received, 
I  think  itof  more  importance  to  the  public  to  save  Geake,  as  awitneas  against  Ham- 
mell,  than  lo  make  an  example  of  him.  You  will  therefore  keep  him  in  such  a  kind 
of  confinement  as  will  effectually  prevent  his  escape,  till  matters  are  ripe  for  tha 
prosecution  of  Major  Hammell,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  aa  little  rigorooa  aa  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  aJimit.     He  need,  however  know  nolliing  of  my  inlenlioD. 

"QbO.   WABHIHaTDII."  I 

"  Col.  Grmieiworl." 
t  In  the  North  part  of  the  present  town  of  Walten. 
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thousand  acres.*  They  were  in  affluent  eircumslanees'  for 
borderers,  and  the  object  of  (he  invasion  was  plunder.  The 
iseltlement  was  utterly  destroyed— every  thing  of  value  that 
could  be  removed,  was  carried  away— the  houses  and  other 
buildings  were  reduced  to  ashes— an  ajjed  man  named  Beii,  with 
his  son  and  two  others,  was  killed— one  other  inhabitant 
perished  in  the  flames  of  his  own  house— and  the  remainder  of 
the  little  .colony  were  carried  into  captivity,  Advices  of  this 
catastrophe  had  no  sooner  reached  the  Flatts,  than  a  party  of 
resolute  Whigs  determined  to  pursue  the  marauders,  among 
whom  was  John  Frank,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.f  Ar- 
riving at  the  scene  of  desolation,  they  hastily  buried  the  dead, 
and  continued  their  march,  accompanied  by  six  or  seven 
friendly  Indians,  to  the  Lilile  Lakes,t  where,  also,  was  a  small 
white  colony  known  as  "Youno's  Settlement,"  from  the  name 
of  its  founder.  Here  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  so  far 
in  advance,  that  the  chase  was  relinquished.  Bat  as  Young, 
the  head  man  of  the  settlement,  was  a  Tory,  as  also  was  his 
next  neighbor,  a  man  named  Collyer,  the  exasperated  Whites 
avenged,  to  a  small  extent,  the  destruction  of  Aridrus-town,  by 
plundering  and  burning  their  habitations. 

Bjt  the  most  considerable  event  of  the  season  in  that  vicinity, 
was  the  entire  destruction  of  the  comparatively  extensive  and 
populous  settlement  of  the  German  Flatts.  Tfiis  settlement, 
originally  called  Btirnetsfield,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
patent  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Burnet,  extended  over 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  section  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
comprehending  the  broad  alluvial  lands  directly  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  West  Canada  ereek  and  the  river,  and  includ- 
ing about  ten  miles  of  the  valley  from  east  to  west.  Midway 
of  the  settlement,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  yet  stands  the 
ancient  slone  church,  the  westernmost  of  the  line  of  those 
structures  built  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

•  The  nnmes  of  the  proprietors  wers  Bell,  Frank,  Oo.iterhoudl,  Crim,  Staring 
Lepper,  and  Hoyer. 

t  John  Frank.  Esq,  yet  a  resident  of  German  Flalta,  very  old,  but  wilh  mentd 
facullies  unimpaired.  The  author  has  known  him  these  Iwenly-fise  yeais.  and  in 
Soplember,  1837,  paid  him  a.  visit.  Most  of  Ihe  informalion  respecting  rha  events 
now  immedialelj  under  consideration,  is  derived  from  him. 

t  Two  small  takes  in  Iha  South-easl  part  of  tlie  town  of  Wairen,  discbai^ng 
Ihrir  waters  ialo  Otsego  Lalte. 
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A  short  distance  west  of  the  chiircii  stood  the  large  and  raas- 
sive-bullt  stone  mansion  of  the  Herkimer  family,  which,  like 
tlie  church  itself,  was  used  as  a  fort."  Hence  it  was  called  Fort 
Herkimer.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  upon  a  gravelly 
plain,  elevated  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  surrounding 
flatfs,  stood  Fort  Daytou.t 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  seltleiuent  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  numbered  thirty-four  dwelling-houses, 
and  there  were  about  an  equal  number  upon  the  north  side, 
together  with  as  many  barns  and  other  out-buildings,  and 
several  miils.  The  population,  for  the  number  of  houses,  was 
numerous.  The  lands,  rich  by  nature,  and  well  cultivated, 
had  that  year  brought  forth  by  handfuls  ;  so  that  the  bams 
were  amply  stored  with  their  products. 

It  wasaC  the  close  of  August, or  early  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, that  this  fine  district  was  laid  waste  by  the  Indians  under  the 
direction  of  Brant.  Most  providentially,  however,  the  invasion 
was  attended  with  the  loss  of  but  two  lives— one  man  being 
killed  outright,  and  another,  named  M'Ginnis,  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  particulars  of  this  hostile  irruption  were  these  : — 
Entertaining  some  suspicions  of  Brant,  who  was  at  tJnadiila, 
a  scout  of  four  "men  had  been  despatched  into  that  vicinity  for 
observation.  Three  of  these  men  were  kilted  at  the  Edmeslon 
settlement.  The  fourth,  John  Helmer,  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  and  returned  to  theflalts  at  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
down, just  in  time  to  announce  that  Brant,  with  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  was  advancing,  and  would,  in  a  few  hours,  be  upon 
them.     All  was,  of  course,  terror  and  alarm  through  the  settle- 

*  It  was  at  this  (dare  that  the  first  Libeity  Pole  in  the  valtey  was  reared,  in  the 
Spring  of  177S.  The  aheriffof  Tryon  County,  White,  with  whose  suhsequent  his- 
tory tliB  reader  is  already  acquainted,  came  up  to  the  flatts  wilh  a  large  body  of 
militia  fiom  Johnstown,  and  cut  it  down,    While  had  been  a  captain  in  the  French 

t  The  present  site  of  the  village  of  Herkimi>r,  in  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  localitiea  in  America.  The  name  of  German  FlalU  was 
designed  for  this  town,  whlvh  would  have  been  (he  most  appropriate,  as  ETerklmer 
would  have  been  (br  tha  town  on  the  soylh  side  of  the  river,  now  called  German 
FlaltB,  where  the  flatts  are  far  less  eilenaive,  and  where  the  Heikimer  family: 
resided.  The  mistnke  was  made  by  (he  legislature  when  the  towns  were  named. 
This  explanation,  togclhcr  with  the  geographical  description  in  the  1eit,is  necessary 
t*  prevent  confiiwin  in  regard  (o  tha  localilieB  of  Forta  Dayton  and  Herhimer,  in 
theiecord  of  subsequent  events. 
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ment;  and  the  inhabitants— mnn,  women,  and  children — were 
gathered  into  Ports  Dayton  and  Herkimer  for  security.  In 
flying  to  those  defences,  they  gathered  up  the  most  valuable  of 
their  stnff,  and  by  means  of  boats  and  canoes  upon  the  river, 
succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  in  collecting  a  large 
portion  of  their  best  articles  of  furniture.  But  they  had  no 
time  to  look  after  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Early  in  the  evening  Brant  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  as  the  night  came  on  excessively  dark  and  rainy,  he 
halted  with  his  forces  in  a  ravine,  near  the  house  of  his  Tory 
friend  Shoemaker,  where  the  younger  Butler  and  his  party 
were  captured  the  preceding  year.  Here  the  chieftain  lay 
with  his  warriors  until  the  storm  broke  away  toward  morning 
— unconscious  that  his  approach  had  been  notified  to  tbe  peo- 
ple by  the  scout  in  season  to  enable  them  to  escape  (he  blow 
of  his  uplifted  arm.  Before  the  dawn  he  was  on  foot,  and  his 
warriors  vveresweeping  through  the  seltleraent;  so  that  the  torch 
might  be  almost  simultaneously  applied  to  every  building  it 
contained.  Just  as  the  day  was  breaking  in  the  east,  (he  fires 
were  kindled,  and  the  whole  section  of  the  valley  was  speedily 
illuminated  by  the  flames  of  houses  and  barns,  and  all  things 
else  combustible.  The  spectacle,  to  the  people  in  the  forts, 
was  one  of  melancholy  grandeur.  Every  family  saw  the 
flames  and  smoke  of  its  own  domici!  ascending  to  the  skies, 
and  every  farmer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor  for  the  season 
dissolving  into  ashes. 

Having  no  fire-arms  larger  than  their  rifles,  the  Indians 
avoided  even  a  demonstration  against  the  forts,  notwithstanding 
their  chagrin  that  neilher  scalps  nor  prisoners  were  to  grace 
their  triumph.  But  as  the  light  of  day  advanced,  their  warriors 
were  seen  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  scouring  the  fields,  and 
driving  away  all  the  horses,  sheep,  and  black  cntljc  that  could 
be  found.  Nothing  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands 
was  left;  and  the  settlement,  which,  but  the  day  before,  for  teu 
miles  had  smiled  in  plenty  and  in  beauty,  was  now  houseless 
and  destitute,"    Happily,  however,  of  human  life  there  was  no 

•  The  Benierabtaneer  Btfltes  that  tbero  were  63  dwcUmg-houses.  57  bams,  3 
grist-mills,  and  two  saw-mills  burnl,  willi  most  of  llic  futniuire  and  grain  kppt 
therein ;  and  235  Uotses,  S39  l)omtd-cat(l*,  H69  sheep,  and  93  osen,  taken  and  ear- 
ricd  away,    3  udge  Frank  informed  the  author  that  he  waa  upon  guard  on  the  mom- 
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greater  soprifit^e  than  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  the 
Indians  had  decamped  witli  their  hooty,  a  force  fif  between 
three  and  four  linndred  militia-men  collected,  and  went  in  pur- 
suit—following as  far  as  Edmeston's  plantation  on  the  Una- 
dilla  river,  where  the  bodies  of  the  three  scouts  were  found  and 
buried.  But  no  other  results  attended  this  expedition.*  A  party 
of  the  Oneida  Indians  was  more  successful.  They  penetrated 
into  one  of  the  Unadilla  settlements,  burnt  several  houses,  retook 
some  of  the  cattle  driven  from  the  German  Flatts,  and  brought 
off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  results  of  this  little  expedition 
were  coraVnimicated  to  Major  Oochran,  then  in  command  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  on  or  about  the  25th  of  September,  by  a  depu- 
tation of  about  one  hundred  of  the  Oneida  and  Tuscarora  war- 
riors, in  the  following  speech : — 

"  BitoTHERB  :  We  have  now  taken  the  hatchet  and  burnt 
Unadilla,t  and  a  place  called  the  Butternuls,  We  have  brought 
five  prisoners  from  each  of  those  places.  Our  warriors  were 
particular  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  to  women  and  children. 
We  left  four  old  men  behind,  who  were  no  more  able  to  go  to 
war.  We  have  re-taken  William  Dygert,  who  was  taken 
about  nine  weeks  ago  by  Brant  on  Fai!  Hill.  Wenow deliver 
him  to  you,  so  that  he  may  return  to  his  friends.  Last  year 
we  took  up  the  hatchet  at  Stillwater,  and  we  will  now  continue 
it  in  our  hands.  The  Grasshopper,  one  of  the  Oneida  chiefe, 
took  to  himself  one  of  the  prisoners  to  live  with  him  in  his  own 
family,  snd  has  adopted  him  as  a  son. 

"  Brothers  :  We  deliver  you  six  prisoners,  with  whom  you 
are  to  act  as  yon  please. 

ing  of  Ihe  conllagtation,  standing  upon  the  comer  of  the  fort  (Herkimer,)  which 
atlbrded  him  the  best  view  of  the  scene  when  Ihe  flames  broke  forth.  He  also  saw 
tho  dusky  swarms  of  savages  mah  down  the  hill-slopes  into  the  meadoiva  after  the 
cattle,  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  discern  ohjeefs  with  tolerable  dialinc^ 
ness.    The  whole  sccr.e,  he  says,  was  picturesque  and  sublime. 

•  "  Captain  Gilbert  Tiee  came  from  Niagara  a  few  daya  before  Brant  set  out  with 
his  party  to  destroy  Iha  German  Flatts.  He  had  33  Indians  with  him,  mostly  Mo- 
hawks. Eraofs  whole  party  at  the  German  Fiatta  was  300  Tories,  and  153  In- 
dians. There  were  no  regular  troops  amongst  them."— JUS.  Itttcrof  Majvr  Cochraa 
to  Cohmd  Gaaaeeoori,  Sept.  29,  1778. 

t  The  Indians  must  have  meant  one  of  the  upper  selllemenls  on  the  Unadilla, 
somewhere  between  the  BullomutB  and  tho  "Forks,"abouttwciily-l!ve  miles  north 
of  the  embouchure  of  that  river  into  the  Sysquelionno.  The  prinuipl  town  of  the 
Indians  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  destroyed  two  or  three  neelis  aftei- 
«aril  by  Colonel  Butler,  as  will  presently  appear. 
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"  Brothers  :  You  had  a  man  scalped  here  some  time  ago. 
We  Oneldas  and  Tuscaroras  have  now  taken  revenge,  and 
have  brought  you  some  slaves.  We  do  not  lake  scalps.  We 
hope  you  are  now  convinced  of  our  friendship  to  you  and  your 
great  cause.  The  warriors  detain  two  of  the  prisoners  till  to- 
morrow morning.  The  Canasaragas  have  one  in  their  posses- 
sion.    They  will  bring  him  to-morrow  or  the  next  day."* 

The  Oneidas,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  ever  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs,  and  sometinjcs  fought  with  great 
personal  bravery.  The  Oriskany  clan  of  that  nation  joined 
General  Herkimer  on  the  morning  of  his  disastrous  battle, 
under  their  chiefe  Cornelius  and  Colonel  Honyerry,  and  sus- 
tained themselves  vaUantly  in  that  murderous  conflict.t 

But  the  acquisitions  of  booty  by  the  Indians  at  the  German 
FJatts  were  more  than  counterbalanced,  a  few  days  afterward, 
by  their  losses  in  their  own  chief  towns,  Unadilia  and  Ogh- 
kwaga,  which  were  invaded,  and  in  turn  laid  waste,  by  Colonel 
William  Butler,  with  the  4th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  a  detach- 
ment of  Colonel  Morgan's  rifle-men,  then  recently  stationed  at 
Schoharie,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  a  corps,  of  twenty 
rangers.  Having  marched  from  Schoharie  to  the  bend  waters 
of  the  Delaware,  and  descended  that  stream  two  days'  march. 
Colonel  Butler  struck  off  thence  to  the  Susquehanna,  npon 
which  he  emerged  in  the  neighborhood  of  Unadilia.  He  ap- 
proached the  settlement  with  great  caution ;  but  the  enemy  had 
left  the  place  several  days  before.  Two  of  the  white  set- 
tlers, Tories,  were  made  prisoners,  however,  one  of  whom  was 
compelled  to  guide  the  forces  of  Butler  to  Oghkwaga,  which 
service  be  performed.  The  town  was  taken  possession  of 
without  interruption,  the  Indians  having  fled  the  day  belbre  in 
the  greatest  conftision— leaving  behind  a  large  quantity  of  corn, 
their  dogs,  some  cattle,  and  a  great  part  of  their  household 
goods.  The  march  of  Butler's  troops  had  been  fatiguing,  and 
the  vegetables  and  poultry,  which  they  found  here  in  great 
ahundance,  enabled  them  to  fare  sumptuously  during  their 

+  MS.  report  of  Major  Cochrin  to  Colonfil  Gansevoort. 

t  This  fJC[  was  derived  from  Judge  Frank,  after  Iho  ehnpler  t-onlainin^  the  ac- 
counl  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany  was  written.  Honycrry,  or  Hni^jiiria  Tcwahon- 
grahkon,  as  bis  nsnue  stands  in  llie  archives  of  the  war  department,  waa  commis- 
uoned  a  captain  bj  the  Board  of  Wu  in  1779. 
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stay.  The  town  was  uncommonly  well  built  for  an  Indian  settle- 
ment, there  being  a  considerable  number  of  good  farm-houses 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  These  were  all  destroyed,  together 
with  the  Indian  castlethree  miles  farther  down  the  river,  as  also 
large  quantities  of  provisions,  intended  for  their  winter's  supply. 
They  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy,  and  lost  only  one  man  at  that 
place,  who  was  shot  by  an  Indian  straggler  lurking  in  ambush. 
Returning  to  Unadilla,  that  settlement,  upon  both  sides  of  the 
river,  was  burnt,  as  also  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill— the  only 
ones  in  the  Susquehanna  valley.* 

But  although,  so  far  as  fighting  was  concerned,  it  was  an 
easy  campaign,  still  the  diiSculties  encountered  by  the  expedi- 
tion were  very  great,  and  such  as  could  not  have  been  under- 
gone but  by  men  "  pos,sessing  a  large  share  of  hardiness,  both 
"  of  body  and  mind.  They  were  obliged  to  carry  their  provi- 
"sions  on  their  backs.;  and,  thus  loaded,  frequently  to  ford 
"  creeks  and  rivers.  After  the  toils  of  hard  marches,  they  were 
"  obliged  to  camp  down  during  wet  and  chilly  nights  without 
"covering,  or  even  the  means  of  keeping  their  arms  dry."t 
They  completed  their  work  in  sixteen  days,  and  returned  to 
Schoharie.  But  the  Indians  were  not  slow  in  taking  their  re- 
venge for  this  destruction  of  their  towns.  An  Indian's  vcn 
geance  sUimbers  no  longer  than  until  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  sating  it,  as  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  chapter, 

•  LsUec  of  Colonel  William  Butlar  to  General  Slark.  t  Runsay. 
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Walter  K.  BulIei^His  flight  rrom  Albany,  bent  on  revenge— The  Great  Tree- 
Hostile  indications  amonj;  tlio  Senmas  and  Cuynsaf— PrrmnnilionB  of  an  aHaii 
by  Buller  and  Brant  upon  Chprry  Valley — Discrediled  by  Colonel  Aldf  n— ScoutB 
sent  out  and  oaplured — Surprise  of  llie  (own — Massacre  and  burning— Dealh  of 
Colonel  Atden— Faiiiilies  oFMr.  Wells,  Mr.  Dunlop.and  others— Bi iitah'y  of  Iho 
Tories— Family  of  Mr.  Mitchell- The  monster  Newberrv- Depahiire  of  the 
enemy  wirh  (heir  captives— A  night  of  gtcom — Women  an'd  cbildn-n  sent  hack — 
Letter  of  Buller  to  Gen.  Scbnjler— Murder  of  Mrs.  Camphell's  mother— Vindi- 
cation of  Brant- Interealinj  incident— Brant's  opinion  of  Capl.  MKean— Colo- 
Bel  John  BnMer  laments  Ihe  conduct  of  his  son— Lfller  ofGenoml  J~nies  Clinton 
to  Walter  Buller— Letter  of  Butler  in  repiv— Mnll;f  Brant- -Particulars  of  Mr*. 
Cainpbell'9  captivity — FeasI  of  thanksgiving  for  their  victory— The  great  feast  of 
tliaWbiteDogs— Return  of  Waller  Butler  from  ttuehec— Colonel  Butler  nesotiateg 
with  ihe  Indiana  for  Mrs.  Campliell— She  aoes  to  Niagara— Caiha Hoe  Montour 
and  her  sons — Mrs.  Campbell  finife  her  children — Descenda  the  St.  Lawrence  ta 
Monlreai- Meets  Mrs.  Butler — Arrivea  at  Alhany,  and  is  joined  bv  her  husband 
— Grand  campaion  projected — Jacc*  Helmer  and  others  sent  privaiely  lo  Johns- 
town for  (he  ima  thwt  of  Sir  John— F-iecn lion  of  Helmer— Arrival  of  British 
Commissioners — Not  received — Exchange  of  MlniEters  with  France — Incidenls 
of  the  war  elsewhere  for  the  year. 

Thk  iirrest  of  Waller  N.  Butler,  at  the  Germati  Flnlts,  in  the 
Summer  of  1777 ;  his  trial,  and  condemnalion  to  death  ;  his  re- 
prieve ;  as  also  his  siibsequent  imprisonment  in  Albany,  and 
his  escape ;  are  facts  wilh  which  the  reader  has  already  been 
made  acquainted.  Alfhoiigh  his  execution  would  have  been 
perfectly  justifiable  under  the  code  militaire,  laken,  as  he  had 
been,  within  the  American  lines,  in  (he  very  act  of  invitinw  the 
people  to  treason ;  yet  the  respectability  of  his  family,  and  the 
associations  he  had  himself  formed  in  Albany,  where  Jie  had 
been  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  were  the  causes, 
through  the  interposition  of  those  who  had  been  his  personal 
friends  before  the  war,  of  saving  his  life.  Still,  the  reprieve 
granted  by  General  Arnold  was  followed  by  rigorous  con6ne- 
ment  in  the  jail  at  Albany  nnlil  the  Spring  of  (he  present  year ; 
when,  being  either  sick  in  reality,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  through 
the  clemency  of  Genera!  Lafayette  his  quarters  were  changed 
to  a  private  house,  where  he  was  guarded  by  a  single  sentinel. 
It  appears  that  the  family  with  whom  he  lodged  were  Tories 
at  heart ;  and  having  succeeded  in  making  the  sentinel  drtinb, 
through  their  assistance  Butler  was  enabled  to  effect  his  escape. 
A  horse  having  been  provided  for  him,  he  succeeded  in  joining 
his  father  at  Niagara  soon  after  the  affair  at  Wyoming.     His 
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temper  was  severe  and  irascible ;  but  iie  was  nevertheless  not 
without  his  ^ood  qualities,  and  was  a  young  man  of  fair  pro- 
mise—" a  prelty  able  yowng  lawyer,"  to  use  an  expression  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  knew  him  well.*  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  he  took  mortal  offence  at  his  treatment  while  in  Albany, 
and  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Crown,  burning  with  resent- 
ment and  thirsting  for  revenge. 

This  recapitulation,  in  part,  of  a  portion  of  the  yonn^er  But- 
ler's history,  is  deemed  essential  in  connexion  with  the  events 
to  be  recorded  in  the  present  chapter. 

There  was  with  General  Washington,  during  most  of  the 
Summer,  a  Seneca  chief,  called  The  Great  Tree,  who,  on  leav- 
ing the  iiead-qnarters  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  professed  the 
strongest  friendship  for  the  American  cause,  and  his  first  object, 
after  his  return  to  his  owfl  people,  was  to  inspire  them  with  his 
own  friendly  sentiments.  While  passing  through  the  Oneida 
nation  on  his  way  home,  he  professed  the  strongest  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  keep  his  own  tribe  bound  in  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship, and  pledged  himself,  in  the  event  of  his  failure,  to  come 
down  with  his  friends  and  adherents,  and  join  the  Oiieidas. 
Early  in  October,  Mr.  Dean,  the  Indian  interpreter  and  agent 
in  the  Oneida  territory,  wrote  to  Major  Cochran,  then  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Schuyler,  that,  not  hearing  from  The  Great  T^ree 
as  soon  as  they  expected,  they  had  despatched  messengers  to 
the  Seneca  country,  who  had  returned  with  unfavorable  intel- 
ligence. It  was  stated,  that  on  his  arrival  in  his  own  country 
The  Great  Tree  found  his  tribe  all  in  arms.  The  warriors  had 
been  collected  from  the  remotest  of  their  lodges,  and  were  then 
thronging  the  two  principal  towns,  Kanadaseago  and  Jennesee. 
Having  heard  that  tlie  Americans  were  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion against  their  country,  they  had  flown  to  arms;  and  The 
Groat  Tree  was  himself  determined  to  chastise  the  enemy  who 
should  dare  to  penetrate  his  country.  The  Oneida  messengers 
were  farther  toid  that  all  the  Indians  west  of  their  own  tribe, 
including,  of  course,  the  Onondagas,  together  with  the  Indian 
settlements  on  the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,  were  to  join 
them.     They  were  to  rendezvous  somewhere  on  the  Tioga, 

♦  The  venerable  John  Frank  of  German  Flatta,  Butler  studied  law  wilh  tho 
WeFranoiflSjIveater, 
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and  make  a  descent  either  upon  the  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jer- 
sey frontier.* 

The  Mohawk  chief,  Thayendanegea,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  ^necas  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  fermentation  had  been  wrought  by  Bntler,  after  his 
return  to  Niagara.  Be  that  as  it  may,  lie  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  his  father's  rangers,  with  permission 
to  employ  the  forces  of  Captain  Brant. '  Though  late  in  the 
seohon,  yonng  Walter  determined  to  nndertake  an  expedition 
into  Tryon  County,  and  avenge  his  imprison mentt  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  while  on  his  way  from  Niagara  with  his 
rangers,  Butler  met  Brant  retummg  from  the  Snsqnehanna 
country  to  his  old  winter- quarters  at  Niagara,  and  that  the 
proud  Mohawk  was  not  a  Utile  displeased  at  the  idea  of  being 
assigned  to  a  subordinate  station  under  a  man  whom  he  cor- 
dially disliked.  However,  the  difficnlly  was  adjusted,  and  the 
sachem  was  prevailed  upon  to  turn  back  upon  the  white  set- 
tlements, with  five  hundred  of  his  warriors.  The  united  force 
comprised  seven  hundred  men. 

The  point  selected'by  the  enemy  was  Cherry  Valley— a  set- 
tlement as  remarkable  for  the  respectability  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  its  location  was  for  its  beauty^  Unlike  the  generality  of 
border  sett le men ts,  the  people  were  intelligent,  and  exemplary 
for  their  morals.  So  scrupulous  were  they  in  regard  to  observ- 
ing the  precepts  of  Christianity,  that  their  Committee  of  Safety 
declined  sitting  with  the  Tryon  County  Committee  on  the  Sab- 
bath day — unless  in  the  event  of  such  alarming  circumstances 
as  would  necessarily  "super-exceed  the  duties  to  be  performed 
in  attending  the  public  worship  of  God" — which,. they  said, 
did  not  then  appear  to  be  the  case.t 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  their  exposed 
situation,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  directed  the  erection  of 
a  fortification  at  that  place  early  the  preceding  Spring.  Colo- 
nel Gansevoort  at  once  solicited  the  command  of  the  post,  with 
the  regiment  which  had  so  greatly  distinguished  itself  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Schuyler.     But  it  was  given 

«  Letter  ofMajor  Cochran  to  Col.  Gansevoort,  October  10,  1778, 
■f  Campbdl's  Annals. 

J  L«Har  to  Tryon  Connty  ConrnilteB,  signed  by  Joiin  Moore,  Samuel  Cljde, 
■nd  Samuel  Campbell,  dated  June  9,  1775. 
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to  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden,  at  the  head  of  an  eastern  regiment, 
unfocliinately  bill  little  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Colonel  Alden  received  a  despatch 
from  Fort  Schtiyler  by  express,  advisirjjf  him  that  his  post  was 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Tories  and  Indians.  The  intelligence 
had  been  conveyed  to  Fort  Schuyler  by  an  Oneida  Indian, 
reporting  that  he  received  it  from  one  of  the  Onondasas,  who 
had  been  present  at  a  great  meeling  of  the  Indians  and  Tories 
at  Tioga,  at  which  the  determination  was  formed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  inhabitants,  not  antici- 
pating any  farther  hostilities  before  Spring,  had  removed  their 
effecQ  from  the  fortification,  where,  during  the  Summer,  they 
hud  been  deposited  for  safety,  back  to  their  own  dweUings. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  they  requested  permission  to 
remove  once  more  into  the  fort,  or  at  least  to  be  allowed  again 
to  deposite  their  most  valuable  property  within  its  walls.  Bnt 
Colonel  Alden,  discrediting  the  intelligence  as  an  idle  Indian 
rumor,  denied  their  solicitations,  assuring  the  people  that  he 
would  use  all  diligence  against  surprise,  and  by  means  of  vigi- 
lant scouts,  be  at  al!  times  prepared  to  waj-n  them  of  approach- 
ing daneer.  Accordingly  scouts  were  despatched  in  various 
directions  on  the  9th.  The  party  proceeding  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna, as  it  were  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  very  wisely 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  evening,  by  the  side  of  which  they  laid 
themselves  down  to  sleep.  The  result  might  have  been  fore- 
seen.     They  \vere  all  prisoners  when  they  awoke ! 

Extorting  all  necessary  information  from  the  prisoners  so 
opportunely  taken,  the  enemy  moved  forward  on  the  10th— But- 
ler with  his  rangers,and  Thayendanegea  with  his  Indians- 
encamping  for  the  n^ht  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  thickly  covered 
with  evergreens,  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  fort  and  village 
of  Cherry  Valley.  The  snow  fell  several  inches  during  the 
nio-ht  the  storm  turaing  to  rain  in  the  morning,  with  a  thick 
and  loudy  a  no  pi  e  e.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  were 
accu  o  n  d  0  lod^e  about  among  the  famihes  near  the  fort ; 
and  f  0  n  1  e  ■\ss  es  of  Colonel  Alden,  the  apprehensions  of 

the  p  ople      e  e  so  n  uch  allayed,  that  they  were  reposing  in 
pe  fe      Be        y      Colonel   Alden  himself,   with  Stacia,   his 
e  n       1      1  lod  ed  with  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  a  gentleman 

of  g  ej,    e  pe    ab  I  >   recently  a  judge  of  the  county,  who  was, 
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moreover,  an  intimate  friend  of  Colonel  John  Biiller,  as  be  had 
also  Ijeen  of  Sir  William  Johnson."  Having  ascertained  the 
localities  in  which  Ihe  officers  lodged,  the  enemy  approached 
the  unsuspecting  village  in  the  greatest  security,  veiled  hy  the 
haze  which  hung  in  the  atmosphere.  An  alarm  was,  however, 
given,  before  the  enemy  had  actually  arrived  in  the  village,  hy 
the  firing  of  an  Indian  upon  a  settler  from  the  outskirts,  who 
was  riding  thither  on  horseback.  iTe  was  wounded,  but  never- 
theless pushed  forward,  and  gave  instant  information  to  the 
vijriiant  Colonel.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  officer  still  dis- 
believed the  approach  of  an  enemy  in  force— supposing  the 
shot  to  have  proceeded  from  a  straggler.  But  he  was  soon 
ccnviticed  of  his  error;  for  even  before  the  guards  could  he 
called  in,  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  Unfortunately,  proba- 
bly, for  the  inhabitants,  the  rangers  had  halted  just  before 
entering  Ihe  village  to  examine  their  arms,  the  rain  having 
damaged  their  powder.  Dnring  this  pause,  the  Indians  sprang 
forward  ;  and  the  Senecas,  being  at  that  period  the  most  fero- 
'cious  of  the  Six  Nations,  were  in  the  van.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Wells  was  instantly  surrounded  hy  the  warriors  of  that  tribe, 
and  several  Tories  of  no  less  ferocity,  who  rushed  in  and  ma^ 
sacred  the  whole  family,  consisting  at  that  time  of  himself,  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  brother  and  sister,  John  and  June,  three 
of  his  sons,  Samuel,  Robert,  and  William,  and  his  daughter 
Eleanor.  The  only  survivor  of  the  family  was  John,  who  was 
then  at  school  in  Schenectady.  His  father  had  taken  his 
family  to  that  place  for  safety  some  months  before,  but  his  fears 
having  subsided,  they  had  just  removed  bock  to  their  home.t 
Colonel  Alden,  having  escaped  from  the  bouse,  was  pursued 
some  distance  down  a  hill  by  an  Indian,  who  repeatedly  de- 
manded of  him  to  surrender.  This,  however,  he  refused  to  do, 
turning  upon  bis  pursuer  repeatedly,  and  snapping  his  pistol, 
but  without  eflect.  The  Indian  ultimately  hurled  his  toma- 
hawk with  unerring  direction  at  his  head,  and  rushing  forward, 
tore  his  scalp  from  hiin  in  the  same  instant.  Thus,  in  the  very 
outset  of  the  battle,  fell  the  commander,  who,  had  he  been  as 

•  Robert  Wells  was  Ihe  father  of  the  late  distinguished  counsellor,  John  Weill, 
ofNew-York. 

t  Noticeof  John  Wells  by  Williini  Johnson,  Eflq.  conclading  vol.  of  Johnson'i 
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prudent  as  "he  was  brave,  might  have  averted  the  tragic  scenes 
of  that  hapless  dny.  Lieu  ten  ant- col  one  I  Stacia  was  made 
prisoner ;  and  the  American  guards,  stationed  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Wells,  were  all  either  killed  or  taken. 

The  destruction  of  the  family  of  Mr,  Wells  was  marked  by- 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity.  It  was  boasted  by  one  of 
the  Tories,  that  he  had  kilted  Mr.  Wells  while  engaged  in 
prayer— certainly  a  happy  moment  for  a  soul  to  wing  its  flight 
to  another  state  of  existence ;  but  what  the  degree  of  hardi- 
hood that  could  boast  of  compassing  the  death  of  an  unarmed 
man  at  such  a  moment !  His  sister  Jane  was  disiingnished 
alike  for  her  beauty,  her  nccompiishments,  and  her  virtues. 
As  the  savages  rushed  into  the  house,  she  fled  to  a  pile  of  wood 
on  the  premises,  and  endeavored  to  conceal  herself  She  was 
pursued  and  arrested  by  an  Indian,  who,  with  perfect  compo- 
sure, wiped  and  sheathed  hisdripping  knife,  and  took  his  toma- 
hawk from  his  girdle.  At  this  instant  a  Tory,  who  hud  for- 
merly been  a  domestic  in  the  family,  sprang  forward  and  inter- 
posed iu  her  behalf — claiming  her  as  a  sister.  The  maiden, 
too,  who  understood  somewhat  of  the  Indian  language,  im- 
plored for  mprcy.  But  iu  vain.  With  one  hand  the  Indian 
pushed  the  Tory  from  him,  and  with  the  other  planted  his 
hatchet  deep  into  her  temple  ! 

The  fort  was  repeatedly  assaulted  during  the  day,  and  at 
times  with  spirit ;  but  Indians  are  not  the  right  description  of 
troops  for  such  service,  and  being  received  by  a  brisk  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  from  the  garrison,  they  avoided  the  fort,  and 
directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  plundering  and  laying  waste 
the  village,  having  sated  themselves  in  the  onset  with  blood. 
Ip  this  work  of  destruction  they  were  unmolested,  since,  num- 
bering more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  garrison,  a  sortie  was 
jfilt  to  be  unwarrantable. 

Among  the  families  which  suffered  from  the  tomahawks  of 
the  Indians  and  Tories^-foi  the  latter,  as  at  Wyoming,  were 
Dot  to  be  outdone  by  their  uncivilized  allies—wepe  those  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunlop,  and  a  Mr,  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Dunlop 
was  killed  outright,  and  thus  shared  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Welis,  who 
washer  daughter.  Mr.  Don  I  op  and  another  daughter  would 
likewise  have  been  niurdered  but  for  the  interposition  of  Little 
Aaron,  a  chief  of  the  Oghkwaga  branch  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
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led  the  old  ^entlfiman,  totlering  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  to 
the  door,  and  gtood  beside  him  for  his  protection.  The  Indians 
attempted  to  plunder  him  of  some  of  his  attire,  but  the  sachem 
compelled  them  to  relinquish  that  portion  of  their  Spoil. 
The  venerable  servant  of  God,  shocked  by  the  events  of  that 
day  beyond  the  strength  of  his  nerves,  died  within  a  year  after- 
ward. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Mitchell  was  still  mora  painful.  He  was 
in  the  field  at  work  when  he  beheld  the  Indians  approacliing ; 
and  bein^  already  cut  off  from  his  house,  his  only  course  was 
to  betake  himself  to  the  woods.  On  returning  to  his  home, 
after  the  enemy  had  retired,  he  found  his  house  on  fire,  and 
within  its  plundered  walls  the  murdered  bodies  of  his  wife  and 
three  of  his  children.  The  fourth,  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  had  been  left  for  dead.  But  signs  of  life  appear- 
ing, the  parent,  having  extinguished  the  fire,  which  had  not 
yet  made  much  progress,  brought  his  little  mangled  daughter 
forth  to  the  door,  and  while  bending  over  her,  discovered  a 
straggling  party  of  the  enemy  approaching.  He  had  but  just 
time  to  conceal  himself,  before  a  Tory  sergeant,  named  New- 
berry, rushed  forward,  and  by  a  blow  of  his  hatchet  extinguished 
what  little  growing  hope  of  life  had  been  left,  by  a  darker 
though  less  savage  enemy  than  himself  It  is  some  consolation, 
while  recording  this  deed  of  blood,  to  be  able  lo  anticipate  the 
course  of  events,  so  far  as  to  announce  that  this  brutal  fellow 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  on  the  gallows,  by  order  of  General 
James  Clinton,  at  Canajoharie,  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year.  .On  the  next  day  Mr.  Mitchell  removed  his  dead  to  the 
fort  with  his  own  arms,  and  the  soldiers  assisted  in  their  inter- 
ment. Several  other  families  were  cut  off— the  whole  number 
of  the  inhabitants  slain  being  thirly-two,  mostly  women  and 
children.  In  addition  to  these,  sixteen  soldiers  were  kilted. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  escaped,  but  *the  greater  proportion 
were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  former  were  Mre.  Clyde, 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Clyde,  who  was  absent,  and  her  family. 
She  succeeded  in  reaching  the  woods  with  her  children,  ex- 
cepting her  eldest  daughter,  whom  she  could  not  find  at  the 
moment;  and  although  the  savages  were  frequently  prowling.' 
around  her,  she  yet  lay  secure  in  her  concealment  until  the 
next  day.     The  eldest  daughter,  likewise,  had  made  a  succeGS* 
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fill  flight,  and  returned  in  safety.  Colonel  Campbell  was  also 
absent ;  but  hastening  home  on  hearing  the  alarm,  he  arrived, 
only  in  time  to  behold  the  destruction  of  his  property  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  village,  and  to  ascertain  that  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  carried  into  captivity.*  The  torch  was  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  every  dwelling-house,  and,  in  fact,  to 
every  bnilding  in  the  village.  The  barns,  being  filled  with  the 
combustible  products  of  husbandry,  served  to  render  the  con- 
flagration more  fierce  and  terri.ic;  especially  to  the  fugitive 
inhabitants  who  had  escaped  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  and 
whose  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that 
their  retreating  footsteps  were  lighted  bv  the  flames  of  their 
own  households. 

The  prisoners  taken  numbered  between  tliirty  and  forty. 
They  were  marched,  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre,  down  the 
valley  about  two  miles  south  of  the  fort,  where  the  enemy  en- 
camped for  the  night.  Large  fires  were  kindled  round  about 
the  camp,  into  the  centre  of  which  the  prisoners,  of  all  ages  and 
eexes,  were  promiscuously  huddled,  and  there  compelled  to 
pass  the  hours  till  morning — many  of  them  half  naked,  shiver- 
ing from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  with  no  shelter  bu'. 
the  frowning  heavens,  and  no  bed  but  the  cold  ground.  It  was 
a  dismal  night  for  the  hapless  group — rendered,  if  possible,  still 
more  painful  by  the  savage  yells  of  exultation,  the  wild,  half 

*  Colonel  Campbell  was  tlie  grandrathcr  of  Ihe  aiilhor  of  the  Annala  of  Trjon 
County,  eo  frequently  referred  to  in  the  present  volume,  to  whom  Ihe  author  la 
■Imoat  BXtlusivtly  indebted  forlhcfacLs  respecting  the  invasion  of  Cherry  VotJej. 
TheftuthoroftheAnnaU  being  himself  a  native  of  thai  place,  was  not  only  familiar 
with  ita  history  from  his  cradle,  but  haa  taken  great  pains  to  collect  the  facts.  Thera 
i»  indeed  no  other  reliable  authority.  Ramsay  is  equally  brief  and  unsatisfactory ; 
white  Macauley's  wretched  jumble  of  every  thing,  called,  for  what  reason  cannot 
be  divined,  a  History  of  New-York,  contains  the  most  foul  misrepreaentalions. 
The  massacre  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conadence ;  but  when  ilia  slated  that,  "not 
"content  with  killing  the  inhabitants,  they  ripped  open  and  quartered  the  women, 
"and  then  suspended  their  mangled  limba  on  the  trees — that  the  helpless  infante 
"  went  taken  from  their  molhera'  breasts,  and  thdr  brains  knocked  out  against  tho 
"  posts," — and  when  these  statements  are  compared  with  the  real  facts  of  Ihe  case, 
we  may  vvell  Uemble  for  the  trulh  of  history.  The  simple  incident  wViich  gave  rise 
to  this  shocking  (ale  oT  mutilating  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  dead,  waa  tbia.  Ono 
flf  Ihe  Tories  had  lived  as  a  domestic  with  the  Rev.Mr.Dunlop.  He  bad  run  away 
ID  conspquence  of  ill-treatment,  aa  waa  alleged,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  D.  After  aho 
was  slain,  it  is  said  he  cut  ofT  her  hand.  But  even  this  story  ia  of  doubtful  ai> 
Utenucity. 
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franlic  revelry,  and  other  manifestations  of  joy  on  the  part  of 
the  victors,  at  the  success  of  their  bloody  enterprise.  In  the 
course  of  llie  night  a  division  of  the  spoil  was  made  among  the 
Indians,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  march  was  resumed  j 
although  parlies  of  the  Indians  returned  to  prowl  among  the 
ruins  of  the  village  or  hang  npon  its  outskirts,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  until  reinforcements  of  militia  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley  began  to  arrive,  when  they  dispersed. 

The  retiring  enemy  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  way,  be- 
fore the  prisoners,  with  few  exceptions,  experienced  a  change 
in  their  circumstances,  as  happy  as  it  was  unexpected.  They 
had  been  separated,  for  the  convenience  of  travelling,  info  small 
groups,  in  charge  of  different  parties  of  the  enemy.  On  comino- 
to  a  halt,  they  were  collected  together,  and  informed  that  it  had 
been  determined  to  release  all  the  women  and  childreUj  except- 
ing Mrs.  Campbell  and  her  four  children,  and  Mrs.  Moore  and 
her  children.  These  it  was  resolved  to  detain  in  captivity  as 
a  punishment  to  their  husbands,  for  the  activity  they  had  dis- 
played in  the  border  wars.  With  these  exceptions,  the  women 
and  their  little  ones  were  immediately  sent  back,  bearin<r  the 
following  letter  from  the  commander  of  the  rangers,  addressed 
to  General  Schuyler.  As  a  key  to  the  letter,  and  perhaps, 
also,  to  the  motives  of  Captain  Butler  in  this  act  of  humanity 
it  should  here  be  remarked,  that  on  the  flight  of  his  father  and 
himself  to  Oanada,  his  mother  and  the  younger  children  had 
been  left  behind.  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  children  were  detained 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  permission  to  follow  the  hus- 
niind  and  son  to  Canada  had  been  refused,  as  has  been  stated 
in  a  former  chapter  : — 

Captain  Butler  to  General  Schuyler. 

"  Cherry  Valley,  Nov.  12,  1778. 
"  Sir, 
"lam  induced  by  humanity  to  permit  the  persons  whose 
names  I  send  herewith,  to  return,  lest  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  their  naked  and  helpless  situation,  might  prove 
fatal  to  them,  and  expect  that  you  will  release  an  equal  number 
of  our  people  in  your  hands,  amongst  whom  I  expect  you  will 
permit  Mrs.  Butler  and  family  to  come  to  Canada ;  but  if  yon 
insist  upon  it,  I  do  engage  to  send  you,  moreover,  an  equal 
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number  of  prisoners  of  yours,  laken  eilher  by  the  Rangers  or 
Indians,  and  will  leave  it  to  you  to  name  the  persons.  I  have 
done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians from  hurting  women  and  children,  or  killing  the  prison- 
ers who  fell  into  our  hands,  and  would  have  more  effectually 
prevented  ihem,  but  that  they  were  much  incensed  by  the  late 
destructiou  of  their  village  of  Anguaga*  by  your  people.  1  shall 
always  continue  to  act  in  that  manner.  I  look  upon  it  beneath 
the  character  of  a  soldier  to  wage  war  with  women  nnd 
children.  I  am  sure  you  are  conscious  that  Colonel  Biitier  or 
myself  have  no  desire  that  yonr  women  or  children  should  he 
hnrt.  But,  be  assured,  that  if  you  persevere  in  detaining  my 
father's  family  with  yon,  that  we  shall  no  longer  take  the  same 
pains  to  restrain  the  Indians  from  prisoners,  women  and 
children,  that  we  have  heretofore  done. 

"  I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Walter  N.  Butler, 
"  Caft.  Com.  of  the  Rangers. 
"General  Schuyler." t 

Having  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  disencumbered  themselves 
of  their  prisoners,  the  enemy  proceeded  on  their  journey  by 
their  usual  route  at  that  period,  down  the  Susquehanna  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Tioga,  thence  up  that  river  Into  the  Seneca 
country,  and  thence  to  Niagara.  Mrs,  Cannon,  on  aged  lady, 
and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  likewise  held  in  capti- 
vity ;  but  being  \infltted  for  travelling  by  reason  of  her  years, 
the  Indian  having  both  in  charge  despatched  the  mother  with 
his  hatchet,  by  the  side  of  the  daughter,  on  the  second  day  of 
their  march.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  driven  along  by  the  uplifted 
hatchet,  having  a  child  in  her  arms  eighteen  months  old,  with 
barbarous  rapidity,  until  the  next  day,  when  she  was  favored 
with  a  more  humane  master.  In  the  course  of  the  march  a 
straggling  party  of  the  Indians  massacred  an  English  family 
named  Bnxton,  residing  on  the  Butternut  Creek,  and  reduced 
their  buildings  to  ashes-J 

Thus  terminated  the  expedition  of  Walter  N.  Butler  and 

♦  Oneofthe  old  nameBofUQadiilfl. 

\  This  letter  was  recently  found  among  the  papers  of  General  James  Clinton. 
\  There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  murder  of  (he  Buxtons  was  not  (he 
weak  of  the  On^^>  durinj  their  excursion  to  UnadiUii  and  the  Butternuts. 
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Joseph  Brant  lo  Cherry  Valley.  Nothing  could  exhibit  an  as- 
pect of  more  entire  desolation  than  did  the  site  of  that  village 
on  the  following  day,  when  the  militia  from  the  Mohawk  ar- 
rived, too  late  to  afford  assistance.  "  The  cocks  crowed  from 
"  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  andthe  dogs  howled  ihrniigh  the 
"  fields  and  woods."  The  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  massa- 
cre, and  those  who  returned  from  captivity,  abandoned  the 
settlerafsnt,  until  the  return  of  peace  should  enable  them  to  plant 
themselves  down  once  more  in  safety  ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
Summer  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  post  abandoned. 

Nest  to  the  destruction  of  Wyoming,  that  of  Cherry  Valley 
stands  out  in  history  as  having  been  the  most  conspicuous  for 
its  atrocity.  And  as  in  the  case  of  Wyoming,  .both  in  history 
and  popular  tradition,  Joseph  Brant  has  been  held  up  as  the  . 
fonl  fiend  of  the  barbarians,  and  of  all  others  deserving  the 
deepest  execration.  Even  the  learned  and  estimable  counsel- 
lor, who  so  long  reported  the  adjudicated  law  of  the  Stale  of 
New-York,*in  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  John  Wells, 
with  which  he  closed  the  last  volume  of  his  juridical  labors, 
has  fallen  into  the  same  popular  error ;  and  applies  the  second 
stanza  in  the  striking  passage  of  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  ' 
which  called  forth  the  younger  Brant  in  vindication  of  his  fa- 
ther's memory,  to  the  case  of  his  departed  and  eminent  friend.t 
It  was  indeed  most  true  as  applied  to  the  melancholy  case  of 
Mr.  Wells,  of  whose  kindred  "nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing 
of  living  birth,"  had  been  loft  by  the  Indians.  But  it  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  it  was  not  true  as  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Joseph  Brant,  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Brant 
Wife  not  the  commander  of  this  expedition ;  and  if  he  had  been, 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  could  have  compelled  a  different  result. 
But  it  is  certain  that  his  conduct  on  that  fatal  day  was  neither 
barbarous  nor  ungenerous.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  ciroumstance  beyond  his  control,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  distinguished  counsellor  referred  to,  would 
not  have  been  left  "  alone  of  all  his  race.''     Captain  Brant  a»- 

•  William  Johnson,  Esq.  long  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tlie  Court  of  Errors, 
and  the  Court  olChanoery  of  this  Stole. 

t  The  passage  referrfd  to — aa  unjust  Bs  it  ispoeticat — will  lie  loiind  near  thecloso 
oflliB  Heccnd  volume  of  the  present  work,  in  the  skelcti  of  the  lite  of  llio  younger 
Brant. 
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serted,  and  t!iere  is  no  reason  to  question  his  veracity,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  attack,  he  left  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
and  endeavored  to  anticipate  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wells,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  lo  the  family. 
On  his  way  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  ploughed  field,  the 
yielding  of  the  earth  in  which,  beneath  his  tread,  so  retarded 
his  progress,  that  he  arrived  too  late. 

But  this  is  not  all.  On  entering  one  of  the  dwellings,  he 
lound  a  woman  employed  in  household  matters.  "  Are  you 
thus  engaged,"  inquired  the  chief,  "  while  alt  your  neighbors 
are  murdered  around  you  ?"  The  woman  replied  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  the  King.  "  That  plea  will  not  avail  you  to- 
day," replied  tlie  warrior.  "  They  have  murdered  Mr.  Wells's 
family,  who  were  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own."  "  But,"  conti- 
nued the  woman,  "there  is  one  Joseph  Brant:  if  he  is  with  the 
Indians,  he  will  save  us."  "I  am  Joseph  Brant!"  was  the 
quick  response  :  "  but  I  hove  not  the  command,  and  I  know 
not  that  I  can  save  you ;  but  I  will  do  what  is  in  my  power." 
At  the  momentof  uttering  these  words,  he  observed  the  Senecas 
approaching.  "  Get  into  bed  quick,"  he  commanded  her,  "  and 
feign  yourself  sick."  The  woman  obeyed,  and  when  the  In- 
dians came  up,  he  put  them  oif  with  that  pretext.  Instantly  as 
they  departed,  he  rallied  a  few  of  his  Mohawks  by  a  shrill 
signal,  and  directed  them  to  paint  his  mark  upon  the  woman 
and  her  children.  "  You  are  now  probably  safe,"  he  remarked 
— and  departed.* 

Another  instance,  from  the  same  authority,t  will  serve 
farther  lo  illustrate  the  conduct  and  bearingof  this  distinguish- 
ed Indian  leader  on  that  occasion :  After  the  battle  was  ovtr, 
he  inquired  of  one  of  the  captives  for  Captain  M'Kean,  who 
had  retired  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  with  his  family.  "He  sent  me 
a  challenge  once,"  said  the  chief )  "  I  have  now  come  to  accept 
it.  He  is  a  fine  soldier  thus  to  retreat !"  It  was  said  in  reply : 
"  Captain  M'Kean  would  not  turn  his  back  npon  ail  enemy 
where  there  was  a  probability  of  success."  "I  know  it,"  re- 
joined Brant :  "ho  is  a  brave  man  and  I  would  have  given 


•  II  la  an  Tncllan  practice  thas  to  nMik  their  captirea,  and  the  known  mark  oi  ft 
tribe  or  thief  is  a  proloclion  from  dangui  at  tKher  hands, 
)  Campbell's  Annals. 
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*'  more  to  take  him  than  any  other  man  in  Cherry  Valley :  but 
"I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Ttiese  were  generous  sentiments,  worthy  of  a  generous  sol- 
dier. Indeed,  tho  whole  conduct  of  the  Mohawk  chief  on  that 
melancholy  day  was  any  thing  rather  than  characlerisiic  of  the 
"  monster  "  Brant  has  been  represented  lo  be.  Of  the  conduct 
of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Walter  N.  Bntler,  a  less 
charitable  judgment  must  be  formed— not  so  much  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  atrocities  committed— because  these,  too,  may 
have  been  beyond  his  control,  or  suddenly  perpetrated  without 
his  knowledge — but  because  the  expedition  was  entirely  one  of 
his  own  undertaking.  It  was  said  that  Colonel  John  Butler 
was  grieved  at  the  conduct  of  his  son  at  this  place ;  remarking, 
on  one  occasion,  in  regard  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Wells  and 
family— "I  would  have  gone  miles  on  my  hands  and  knees 
"to  save  that  family,  and  why  my  son  did  not  do  it,  God 
"only  knows."  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  Colonel  ac- 
cused Brant  of  having  inciicd  the  Indians  secretly  to  commit 
the  excesses  in  question,  in  order  to  bring  odium  npon  his  son, 
under  whose  command,  as  the  reader  has  already  been  inform- 
ed, he  had  been  placed,  strongly  in  opposition  to  his  own  wishes. 
But  the  Mohawk  repelled  the  charge,  and  appealed  to  his  for- 
mer conduct,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Springfield,  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  character  from  ihe  imputation  of  wanton  cruelty. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Butler, 
that  when,  on  the  night  preceding  the  massacre,  some  of  his 
rangers  desired  secretly  to  apprise  their  friends  in  the  village 
of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  upon  them  in  the  morning,  he 
peremptorily  denied  the  request-— apprehending  that  if  a.  few 
were  ever  so  cautiously  admonished  of  the  approaching  danger, 
the  tidings  would  be  bruited  and  the  whole  village  escape.* 

These  things  may,  or  they  may  not,  he  true.  But  in  either 
case  the  loyalist  Butlers,  father  and  son,  should  be  justly  dealt 
by,  although  they  have  not  been  as  yet.  At  least  the  world 
has  never  heard  what  they  might  possibly  haVe  said  in  their 
own  defence^nay,  what  they  did  say — in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  ;  and  candor  requires  the  ad- 
mission, that  the  narratives  of  those  events  which  havedescend- 
ed  to  us,  were  written  too  soon  after  their  occurrence  to  war-" 

'  Carapbdl's  Annals. 
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rant  a  beliRf  in  the  entire  impiirtiality  of  the  writer.s.  But  as 
truth  constitutes  the  great  excellence  of  history,  and  as  a  just 
opinion  can  rarely  be  formed  upon  testimony  altogether  ex- 
parte  after  fifty-eight  years  of  silence,  it  may  be  allowed  to  the 
Butlers,  though  dead,  to  speak  a  word  for  themselves.  The 
elder  fuller  lived  at  Niagara  many  years  after  the  close  of  the 
contest ;  and,  though  employed  in  the  British  Indian  Department, 
his  conduct  was  such,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  those  who  knew  him. 

The  letter  of  Captain  Batter  to  General  Schuyler,  written  the 
day  after  the  affair  at  Cherry  \Tal  ley,  was  delivered  by  the  gen- 
tleman who,  of  all'olhers,  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  facilitating 
the  arrangement  proposed— Colonel  Campbell  himself  ItwaS 
not  answered  by  General  Schuyler,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
not  (hen  in  command  of  the  district;  and  for  the  still  farther 
reason  that,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  took  a  dilTer- 
ent  direction.  On  the  1st  of  January,  however,  the  following 
letter  upon  the  subject  was  addressed  to  Captain  Butler  by 
Brigadier- General  James  Clinton  : — 

General  Clinton  to  Captain  Butler. 

"  Albany,  January  1st,  1779. 
"  Sir, 

''A  letter,  dated  the  12th  of  November  last,  signed  by  you, 
and  directed  to  General  Schuyler,  and  which  was  delivered  by 
John  Campbell,  is  come  to  hand.  As  its  contents  related  to 
persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  State,  with  which  the  military 
do  not  interfere,  the  letter  was  not  delivered  to  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Hand,  who  commanded  in  this  department,  but  transmitted 
to  his  Excellency  Governor  Clinton,  that  his  pleasure  might 
be  known  on  its  contents.  He  has  authorized  me  to  make  the 
exchange  you  request.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  not  only  where 
to  direct  to  you,  but  also  in  what  part  of  the  country  the  un- 
happy prisoners  taken  from  this  State  have  been  carried.  I 
therefore  send  the  bearers,  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  with  a  flag,  to  carry 
this  letter  to  any  place  where  they  may  learn  you  are,  or  any 
other  officer  who  can  xiccomplish  the  exchajige  in  your  ab- 
sence. Should  the  prisoners  be  in  any  of  the  Indian  villages, 
anii  in  a  condition  to  be  moved,  you  will  please  to  send  them 
to  tlie  nearest  of  our  settlements  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
do  that,  I  will  send  proper  persons  to  meet  and  receive  them  at 
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any  place  you  may  appoint.  I  am  not  informed  if  Mrs.  Butler, 
her  family,  and  such  others  as  will  be  given  in  exchange  for 
those  you  have  tn  captivity,  and  those  you  have  siifierqd  to  -re- 
turn as  mentioned  in  your  letter,  would  choose  to  move  at  this 
inclement  season.  If  they  do,  they  shall  be  sent.  If  not,  they 
may  remain  until  Spring;  and  then  they  may  either  go  to 
Oswego  or  Canada,  at  their  option.  Should  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Cherry  V.alley,  or  any  others  belonging  to  the  State  of 
Kew-York,  be  at  Niagara,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
turn until  Spring ;  and  then  I  request  (hat  they  may  be  sent  to 
Oswego  or  Fort  Schuyler,  and  that  you  will  send  notice  of 
your  determination,  that  provision  maybe  made  accordingly. 
Dtf  not  flatter  yourself,  sir,  that  your  father's  family  have  been 
detained  on  account  of  any  consequence  they  were  supposed  lo 
be  of,  or  that  it  is  determined  they  should  be  exchanged  in  con- 
sideration of  the  threat  contained  in  your  letter.  I  should 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature  and  (he  honor  of  civilized 
nations,  that  the  British  officers  liad  exerted  themselves  in 
restraining  the  barbarity  of  the  savages.  But  it  is  difficult 
even  for  the  most  disin'terested  mind  to  believe  it,  as  numerous 
instances  of  barbarity  have  been  perpetrated  where  savages 
were  not  present — or,  if  they  were,  the  British  force  was  not 
sufficient  to  restrain  them,  had  there  been  a  real  desire  so  to  do. 
The  enormous  murders  committed  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Talley  would  clearly  have  justified  a  retaliation  ;  and  that  your 
mother  did  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the  survivora 
of  those  familici  who  were  so  barbarously  massacred,  is  owing 
to  the  humane  pnnciples  which  the  conduct  of  their  enemies 
evinces  a  behef  that  they  are  utterly  strangers  to.  The  flag 
will  carry  their  arnjs  with  them,  that  they  may  furnish  them- 
selves with  provisions,  should  whit  they  set  out  with  be  ex- 
pended before  they  reach  any  places  where  they  can  be  supplied. 
As  Captain  Butler  maybe  absent,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  letter 
lo  General  Schuyler. 

'=  I  am,  &c., 

"James  Clinton. 
"To  Captain  Walter  Butler,  or  any  officer  in  the  British 
e  to  whom  this  may  be  handed.'" 


*  This  letter  has  been  copied  from  Iheori^nal  draii,  among  the  papers  of  General 
Clinton. 
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This  letter  reached  its  destination  in  due  season,  and  called 
forth  the  following  reply  from  Captain  Butler,  written  in  be 
half  of  his  father  and  himself: — 

Capta[n  Butler  to  General  Clinton. 

"Niagara,  18th  Feb.  1779. 
"  Sir, 
"  I  have  received  a  letter  dated  the  1st  January  last,  signed 
by  you,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  12th  November. 

"Its  contents  I  communicated  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bolton,  the 
commanding  officer  of  this  garrison,  &c.  by  whom  I  am  directed 
to  acquaint  you,  that  he  had  no  objection  that  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  as  mentioned  in  your  letter,  should  take  place ;  but 
not  being  fully  empowered  by  his  Excellency— General  Haldi- 
mand"^to  order  the  same  immediately  to  be  put  in  execution, 
has  thought  proper  I  should  go  down  to  the  Commander-in 
chief  for  bis  direction  in  the  matter. 

"In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Butler,  as  he  ever  has  done  on 
every  other  occasion,  will  make  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
have  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  those  belonging  to  your  Iroopa, 
as  the  women  and  children,  in  captivity  among  the  different  In- 
dian nations,  collected  and  sent  in  to  this  post  to  be  forwarded 
to  Crown  Point,  should  the  exchange  take  place  by  tlie  way  of 
Canada,  or  to  Oswego,  if  settled  there.  In  either  case  Colonel 
Bolton, desires  me  to  inform  you  that  ttie  prisoners  shall  receive 
from  him  what  assistance  their  wants  may  require,  which  pri- 
soners have  at  all  times  received  at  this  post. 

"  The  disagreeable  situation  of  your  people  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, as  well  as  ours  amongst  you,  will  induce  me  to  malte  all 
the  expedition  in  my  power  to  Canada,  (auebec,)  in  order  that 
the  exchange  may  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  good 
of  both,  I  make  no  doubt  that  his  Excellency  General  Haldi- 
mand  will  acquiesce  in  the  proper  exchange.  The  season  of 
the  year  renders,  it  impossible  that  it  should  take  place  before 
the  lOth  or  15th  May  next.  However,  I  shall  write  you,  by 
the  way  of  Crown  Point,  General  Haldimand's  determination, 
and  when  and  where  the  exchange  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
him  to  be  made.     I  could  wish  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  family,  iu- 

•  Geneial  Sir  Frederick  Haldimanil  liad  previous  to  tbia  time  iQperaeded  Sir 
Guy  Carlelon  in  the  command  of  llieCanadas. 
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eluding  Mts.  Scheehan  iind  son,  and  Mrs.  Wall,  were  permitted 
to  go  to  Canada  in  tlie  Spring,  even  should  the  exchange  be 
fixed  at  Ontario. 

"  It  is  not  our  present  business,  sir,  to  enter  into  an  alterca- 
tion, or  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  either  the  British  or  the 
Continental  forces,  or  on  that  of  each  other ;  but  since  you 
have  chnrfied  (on  report,  I  must  suppose)  the  British  otficers  ia 
general  with  inhumanity,  and  Colonel  Butler  and  myself  In 
particular  ;  in  justice  to  them,  and  in  vindication  of  his  and 
my  own  honor  and  character,  I  am  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity to  declare  the  charge  unjust  and  void  of  tnith,  and  which 
can  only  tend  to  deceive  the  world,  though  a  favorite  cry  of 
the  Congress  on  every  occasion,  whether  in  truth  or  not. 

"  We  deny  any  cruelties  to  have  been  committed  at  'Wyo- 
ming, either  by  whites  or  Indians ;  so  far  to  the  contrary,  that 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  was  hurt  after  the  capitulation,  or 
a  woman  or  child  before  it,  and  none  taken  into  captivity. 
Though,  should  you  call  it  inhumanity  the  killing  men  in 
arms  in  the  field,  we  in  that  case  plead  guilty.  The  inhabit- 
ants lulled  at  Cherry  Valley  does  not  lay  at  my  door— my  con- 
science acquits.  If  any  are  guilty  (as  accessories)  it's  yourselves : 
at  least  the  conduct  of  some  of  your  officers.  First,  Colonel 
Hartley,  of  your  forces,  sent  to  the  Indians  the  enclosed,  being  a 
copy  of  his  letter  charging  them  with  crimes  they  never  com- 
mitted, and  threatening  them  and  their  villages  with  fire  and 
.sword  and  nfi  quarters.  The  burning  of  one  of  their  villages, 
then  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fauiilies — your  friends— who  ima- 
gined they  might  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  you,  till 
assured  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  your  troops  that  they 
should  not  even  receive  quarters,  took  to  the  woods  ;  and,  to 
complete  the  matter,  Colonel  Denniston  and  hfe  people  appear- 
ing again  in  arms  with  Colonel  Hartley,  after  a  solemn  capitu- 
lation and  engagement  not  to  bear  arms  during  the  war,  ana 
Colonel  Denniston  not  performing  a  promise  to  release  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  belonging  to  Colonel  Butler's  corps  of  rangers, 
then  prisoners  among  you,  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Indians  to  me,  after  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley,  for  their 
not  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Wyoming.  They  added, 
that  being  charged  by  their  enemies  with  what  they  never  had 
done,  and  threatened  by  them,  they  had  determined  to  convince 
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yon  it  was  not  fear  which  had  prevented  them  from  commit- 
ting the  one,  and  that  they  did  not  want  spirit  to  put  your 
threats  a^jainst  them  in  force  against  yourselves. 

"  The  prisoners  sent  back  by  me,  or  any  now  in  our  or  the 
Indians'  hands,  must  declare  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  Indians  killing  the  prisoners,  or  taking  women  and 
children  captive,  or  in  any  wise  injuring  them.  Colonel  Stacey 
and  several  other  officers  of  yours,  when  exchanged,  will 
acquit  me ;  and  must  further  declare,  that  they  have  received 
every  assistance,  before  and  since  their  arrival  at  this  post,  that 
could  be  got  to  relieve  their  wants.  I  must,  however,  beg  leave, 
by  the  bye,  to  observe,  that  I  experienced  no  humanity,  or  even 
common  justice,  during  my  imprisonment  among  you. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  list  of  officers  and  privates  'whom  I  should 
he  glad  were  exchanged  likewise.  The  list  of  the  families  we 
expect  for  those  as  well  sent  back  as  others  in  our  hands,  you 
have  likewise  enclosed. 

«  Colonel  Stacey,  and  several  officers  and  others,  your  peo- 
ple, are  at  this  post,  and  have  leave  to  write, 
"  I  am, 

"  Your  very  humble  serv't., 
"  Walter  N.  Butler, 
"  Captain  corps  of  Rangers. 

"  Brigadier  Gen.  Clinton,    ) 
of  the  Continental  forces."     \ 

This  is  a  straight-forward,  manly  letter  ;  and  when  the  im- 
partial reader  is  weighing  the  testimony  in  regard  to  ihe  trans- 
actions of  wliich  it  speaks,  it  certainly  deserves  consideration. 
It  is  moreover,  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  accused 
have  been  permitted  to  relate  their  own  side  of  the  case. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  bloody  outrages  committed— probably 
upon  both  sides—because  in  such  a  contest,  waged  by  border- 
ers, many  of  whom,  as  ha.$  been  seen,  were  previously  burning 
with  indignation  against  each  other,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
thut  individual  combatants  would  always  contend  hand  to 
hand  with  all  the  courtesy  which  characterised  gallant  knights 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  In  justice  to  Colonel  John  Butler, 
moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  conduct  toward  his  pri- 
soners at  Niagara,  and  among  the  Indians  in  that  country,  was 
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uniformly  characterised  by  humanily.  One  |>roof  of  this  dis- 
position was  afforded  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Stacia,  whose  de- 
struction had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been  determined  upon 
byMoily  Brant,  the  Indian  wife  of  Sir  William  Johnson  ;  who, 
in  her  widowhood,  had  been  taken  from  Johnstown  to  Niagara." 
The  few  prisoners  from  Cherry  Valley  were  marched,  by  the 
ronte  already  indicated,  to  the  Seneca  country.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell was  carried  to  the  Seneca  castle  at  Kanadaseago,  where 
she  was  presented  to  a  family  to  fill  a  place  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  one  of  Its  members.  Her  children,  the  infant  in- 
clnded,  were  separated  from  her,  and  distributed  among  differ- 
ent Indian  families.  Being  skilful  with  her  needSe,  and  render- 
ing herself  useful  to  those  with  whom  she  lived,  she  was 
treated  with  indulgence.  No  restraints  were  imposed  upon  her, 
and  she  was  even  gratified  in  her  desire  to  pay  a  due  regard  to 
the  Sabbath,  of  which  institution  they  were  ignorant.  Among 
other  little  civilities,  perceivins  that  she  wore  caps,  an  Indian 
presented  her  one,  which  was  cut  and  spotted  with  blood.  On 
a  closer  scrutmy,  her  feelings  were  shocked  by  the  discovery, 

•  "  Molly.Brant  liad,  for  some  cause,  a  deadly  hoalilily  lo  Colonel  Stacia.  Ke- 
swlins  to  the  Indian  method  of  dreaming,  elie  informed  Colonel  Butler  that  she 
had  dreamed  that  she  liad  the  Yankee's  head,  and  Ihat  she  and  the  Indians  were 
WuMing  it  about  the  fort.  Colonel  Butler  ordered  a  smoll  keg  of  rum  to  be  painled 
and  given  to  iier.  This,  for  a  ahorttime,  appeased  her  ;  but  she  dreamed  a  second 
time  that  Fho  had  the  Yankee's  head,  wilhhis  hat  on,  and  Ihat  she  and  the  Indians 
wore  kigkin"  it  about  the  fort  for  a  football.  Colonel  Buller  ordered  another  keg  of 
rum  to  be  given  to  her,  and  then  told  her  decidedly  that  Colonel  Stada  should  not 
be  given  op  to  the  Indian?.  Apart  from  this  circumetanee,  I  know  nothing  disreput- 
able to  Molly  Brant.  On  the  contrary,  she  appears  to  have  had  just  views  of  her 
dulies.  She  was  careful  of  the  education  of  her  ihildren,  some  of  whom  were  re- 
Bpeolably  married.'" — CsmpbciFa  ^anati. — It  may  be  added,  that  her  descendanto 
from  Sir  William  Johnson  compose  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
bmilies  of  Upper  Canada  at  this  day.  The  traditions  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  stale, 
that  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  William  with  Molly  had  a  rather  wild  and  romantic 
tommeneemenl.  The  story  runs,  that  she  was  a  veryspri^htly  and  very  beautiful 
Indian  gi'l  ol  about  sixteen  when  be  first  saw  her.  It  was  at  a  regimental  militia 
muster,  wliere  Molly  was  one  of  a  mullitude  of  spectators.  One  of  the  field-oflScere 
coming  near  her  upon  a  prandng  steed,  by  way  of  banter  she  asked  permission  to 
mount  behind  him.  Not  supposing  she  could  perform  the  eiploit,  he  said  she  might. 
At  the  word  eiie  leaped  upon  the  crupper  with  the  agilily  of  a  gHielle.  The  horse 
sprang  off  at  full  speed,  and,  clinging  to  the.ofBcer,  her  blanket  flying,  and  her  dark, 
tresses  Blreaming  in  the  wind,  she  flew  abouC  the  parade-ground  swift  as  an  arrow, 
to  the  infinite  merriment  of  the  collected  mullitude.  The  Baronet,  who  was  a  wit- 
ness of  the  spectacle,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  young  squaw,  and  becoming  vDa< 
mourcd  of  her  person,  took  her  home  03  hia  wife. 
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from  the  mark,  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  lovely  companion 
of  her  youth,  the  hapless  Jane  Wells  ! 

After  returning  from  a  successful  expedition,  a  dance  of 
Thanksgiving  is  performed  by  the  Iroquois,  which  parlakes  of 
the  character  ofa  religious  ceremony;*  and  Mrs.  Camphell  had 
the  opportunity,  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Kanadeseagn,  of  wit- 
nessing the  festival  in  honor  of  their  recent  victory,  of  which 
she  herself  was  one  of  the  trophies,  A  grand  council  was  con- 
voked for  this  purpose,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  feslival,  upon  a  scale  corresponding  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  achievements  they  were  to  celebrate.  The  ar- 
rangements having  been  completed,  the  warriors  camo  forth  to 
the  centre  of  the  villnge,  where  the  great  fire  had  been  kindled, 
horribly  disfigured  by  black  and  red  paint,  and  commenced 
their  savage  rites  by  singing  of  their  own  exploits,  and  those 
of  their  ancestors,— by  degrees  working  themselves  up  into  a 
tempest  of  passion  ;  whooping,  yelling,  and  utiering  every  hi-  ^ 
deous  cry :  brandishing  their'knives  and  war-clubs,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  most  menacing  attitudes,  in  a  manner 
terrific  to  the  unpractised  beholder.  There  was  no  prisoner 
put  to  the  torture,  or  attired  with  the  raven  death-cap  on  this 
oocasion;  t  but  the  prisoners  were  paraded,  and  the  scalps  borne 
in  procession,  as  would  have  been  the  standards  taken  in  civi- 
lized warfare  in  the  celebration  of  a  triumph  For  every  scalp, 
and  for  every  prisoner  taken,  the  scalp-yell,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  death-halloo,  was  raised  m  all  its  mmgled 
tones  of  triumph  and  terror.!  The  scalp  yell  is  the  most  ter- 
rific note  which  an  Indian  can  raise,  and  fiom  the  numbers 
that  had  fallen  during  this  expedition,  it  was  often  lepealed. 
The  white  dog  for  the  sacrifice  was  then  killed ;  the  ofterings 
collected  were  thrown  into  the  fire ;  whereupon  the  dog  was 
kid  upon  the  pile  and  thoroughly  roasted.  The  flesh  was 
then  eaten,  and  the  wild  festival  closed. 

From  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  one  of  the  festivals,  of 


♦  Heck  e  welder. 
H   t  The  Indians  do  not  orten  put  their  prisoners  to  (he  lorliite,  or  even  to  death — 
leldom,  unless  when  tliey  have  sustained  great  ioaats,  or  when  some  of  their  war- 
riors liBve  been  murder^.    The  torture  is  then  resorted  to,  to  glut  (heir  ven^ance. 
— titckeadder. 
\  Idem. 
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which  Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  spectator  during  her  caplivily,  she 
must  have  been  present  at  the  great  annual  feast  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  remission  of  sin,  which  is  held  by  the  Senecas  and 
other  tribes  of  the  confederacy.  This  is  their  greatest  na- 
tional and  most  solemn  sacrifice.  It  is  invariably  held  at 
the  lime  of  the  old  moon  in  January,  and  is  celebrated  with 
great  parade ;  the  ceremonies  being  conducted  with  the  utmost 
order,  harmony,  and  decorum,  under  the  direction  of  a  large 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  festivities  continued  nine  days,  on  the  first  of  which 
two  white  dogs,  without  spot  or  blemish,  if  such  could  be  found, 
were  strangled  and  hung  up  before  the  door  of  the  council- 
house,  at  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  was 
allowed  to  be  shed  in  compassing  their  death,  as  the  victims 
would  thereby  be  rendered  unfit  lor  the  sacrifice.  After  the 
animals  were  killed,  and  before  their  suspension,  their  faces 
wore  painted  red,  as  also  the  edges  of  their  ears  and  other 
parU  of  their  bodies.  They  were  then  fantastically  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  feathers,  rendering  them  as  beautiful,  in  the 
eye  of  an  Indian,  as  possible.  Their  fancy  dress  being  com- 
pleted, the  dogs  were  hung  np,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  frolic 
commenced.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day  every  lodge  in  the 
town  was  visited  by  the  committee,  each  member  being  pro- 
vided with  a  shovel,  with  which  he  removed  the  ashes  and 
coals  from  every  hearth,  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.  In 
this  manner  the  fire  of  every  lodge  was  extinguished,  to  he 
re-kindled  only  by  striking  virgin  sparks  from  the  flint.  The 
discharge  of  a  gun  at  every  lodge  announced  that  the  work  of 
purification,  even  of  fire  itself,  had  been  performed;  and  with 
this  ceremony  ended  the  labors  of  the  first  day. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  second  day  were  opened  with  a  dance 
by  the  commitlee,  after  which,  dressed  in  bear-skins,  the  mem- 
bers visited  every  lodge,  with  baskeis  to  lake  up  alms — receiving 
whatever  was  bestowed,  but  particularly  tobacco,  and  other 
articles  used  for  incense  in  the  sacrifice.  Two  or  three  days 
were  oeciipied  in  receiving  these  grateful  donations,  during 
which  time  the  people  at  the  council-house  were  engaged  in 
dances  and  other  recreations.  On  the  fifth  day  masks  were 
added  to  the  bear-skin  dresses  of  the  maslers  of  the  festival, 
some  ludicrous  and  others  frightful,  in  which  they  ran  about 
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the  Tillage,  smearing  tIie:T;!selves  with  dirt,  and  bedaubing  all 
such  as  refused  lo  add  to  the  conients  of  their  baskets  of  in- 
cense. While  thus  engaged,  the  collectors  were  supposed  to 
receive  into  their  own  bodies  all  the  sins  of  their  tribe,  how- 
f  or  heinous,  committed  within  the  preceding 


year. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  feast,  by  some  magical  process,  the 
sins  of  the  nation  thus  collected  were  trnnsiused  from  the 
several  members  of  the  Committee  into  one  of  their  numher. 
The  dogs  were  then  taken  down,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
nation's  iniquity,  byanother  magical  process,  was  transfused  into 
their  lifeless  carcasses.  The  bodies  of  the  dogs  were  next  laid 
upon  an  altar  of  \V^ood,  to  which  fire  was  applied,  and  the 
whole  consumed— the  masters  of  the  sacrifice  throwing  the 
tobacco  and  other  odoriferous  articles  into  the  flames,  the  in- 
cense ascending  from  which  was  supposed  lo  be  acceptable  to 
the  Great  Spirit.  The  sacrifice  ended,  the  people  all  partook 
of  a  bountiful  feast,  the  chief  article  of  which  was  succatash. 
Then  followed  the  war  and  peace  dances,  and  the  smoking  of 
the  calumet.  Thus  refreshed,  aiid  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
sin — at  peace  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  with  each  other— the 
warriors  with  their  families  returned,  each  to  bis  own  house, 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  business  and  the  duties  of  another 
year ;  the  chiefs,  during  the  festival,  having carefullyreviewed 
the  past,  and  adjusted  tlieir  policy  for  the  future.' 

Captain  Butler  having  returned  from  his  visit  to  General 
Haidimand,  with  permission  for  the  proposed  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, the  Colonel,  his  father,  proceeded  to  the  Seneca  castle 

•  The  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Camplicll  BCurceljaltowHl  het  logive  the  psrlicalara 
of  tijis  great  fceti^nlmentens-.aUlHiugh  she  ae.ms,  from  the  Annals  of  her  grandson, 
to  liave  retained  a  remembrance  of  the  leading  pianla  of  the  ceremonies.  The  au- 
thor haseuppfied  Ihe  deficiendes  of  her  account  from  Ihelifeof  Mrs.  Jemison.  The 
Mcritiue  of  dogs  is,  we  believe,  universal  among  the  North  American  Indians.  How 
Ion"  the  prac^ce  has  prevailed  cannot  well  be  known.  Cotton  Mather  affirms, 
"  th'at  the  Indians,  in  tiieir  wars  with  ua,  finding  a  sore  inconvenience  by  our  dogs, 
sacrificed  a  dog  to  the  devil;  after  which  no  English  dog  would  bark  at  an  fndiim 
for  divers  inonlhaensoing."  jaaganlia,  iii.  192.  What  interpreter  the  devil  had  on 
these  occttBiona,  does  not  appear.  That  he  did  not  understand  (helndian  tongue,  is 
manifeat  ftoin  the  same  writer : — "  Once  finding  that  the  Damons,  in  a  possessed 
joung  woman,  understood  the  Latla,  Greek,  and  Htbrnn  tongues,  my  curiosity  in- 
duced me  to  make  trial  of  this  frnJioB  language,  and  the  DiEnwnj  did  Heom  as  if  chay 
did  not  understand  il."— iSAnidt. 
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to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  The  family  by 
whom  she  had  been  adopted  were  very  reluctant  to  part  with 
her ;  but,  after  the  holding  of  a  council,  the  strong  appeals  oJ 
Colonel  Bntler,  who  wa-s  anxious  for  the  release  of  his  own 
wife  and  family,  prevailed.  Mrs.  Campbell,  however,  had  been 
pledged  to  a^Genesee  family,  whither  she  was  shortly  lo  be  re- 
moved ■;  and  as  her  liberation  could  not  becompleted  without  the 
consent  of  that  family,  Guyangnahta,  the  aged  king  of  the 
Senecas,  who  had  become  her  zealous  friend,  made  the  journej 
lo  the  Genesee  on  her  behalf.  He  was  successful,  and  Mrs 
Campbell  was  removed  to  Kiagara.  The  aged  king,  being  too 
gld  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path,  had  borne  no  part  in  the 
pending  hostilities.  He  seemed  little  disposed  to  evil,  and  on 
parting  with  the  fair  captive  bade  her  an  affectionate  farewel. 
in  the  words  following: — ■' You  are  about  to  retiiru  to  yonr 
"  home  and  friends,"  said  the  venerable  sachem.  "  I  rejoice 
"  You  live  a  great  way  off,  and  many  journies  from  here.  I  am 
,"an  old  man,  and  do  not  know  that  I  shall  live  to  the  end  ol 
*'  the  war.  If  I  do,  I  will  come  and  see  you."*  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell reached  Niagara  in  June,  1779.  While  residing  there 
among  others  she  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  celebrated 
Catharine  Motitour,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  preceding  pages 
in  connexion  with  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  One  of  her  two 
sons,  who  had  signalized  themselves  at  Wyoming,  was  also  in 
the  affair  at  Cherry  Valley  ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  prisoner 
of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  after  he  had  been 
wounded  by  a  mnsket  ball.  Being  a  Whig  of  consideration 
ojid  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  it  was  deter 
mined  to  retain  Mr.  Cannon  in  captivity,  for  the  purpose  of  ex 
changing  hira  for  some  one  of  their  own  men  of  like  conse- 
quence. But  his  age  and  his  wound  rendered  him  an  incon 
venient  prisoner,  and  Kate  Montour  was  in  a  rage  with  he 
son  for  not  having  killed  him  outright.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
Ihis  exhibition  of  a  savage  temper,  she  was  treated  with 
marked  consideration  by  the  British  officers. 

It  was  not  until  June  of  the  following  year  that  Mrs.  Camp- 
lell  was  sent  from  Niagara  to  Montreal,  on  her  way  home 
While  residing  at  the  former  post,  the  Indians  having  been 

*  Csmpbctra  Annals. 
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driven  into  the  fori,  she  was  enabled  to  recover  three  of  her 
children.  On  her  arrival  at  Montreal,  she  met  with  Mrs.  Bnt- 
ler  and  her  family,  who  had  been  previously  released.  Here, 
also,  and  in  charge  of  that  lady,  Mrs.  Campbell  found  her 
fourth  child,  a  little  son  who  had  been  torn  from  her  in  the 
Cherry  Valley  massacre.  He  was  dressed  in  the  green  uniform 
of  Butler's  rangers;  but  had  forgotten  the  English  language — 
speaking  nothing  but  Indian.  From  Montreal  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  sent  to  Albany  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,*  where  she 
was  shortly  cfterward  joined  by  her  husband,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Schuyler  most  of  the  time  during  her  captivity. 
The  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  closed  the  -warUke  opera- 
tions of  both  nations,  in  the  North,  for  that  year.  A  formida- 
ble campaign  had  indeed  been  projected  early  in  the  season,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  not  only  against  the  hostiles  of  the  Six 
Nations,  but  Ukewise  against  the  nations  more  remote,  for 
whoo)  Detroit  was  the  common  centre.  But  the  larger  half  of 
this  enterprise  had  been  abandoned  after  the  irruption  into. 
Wyoming,  and  the  next  project  contemplated  the  invasion  of 
the  Seneca  country  by  way  of  the  Tioga  and  Chemung  rivers. 
In  October  this  branch  of  the  project  was  likewise  deferred,  at 
t"ie  suggestion  of  Generals  Gates  and  Schuyler. 

'  On  her  way  from  Montreal, a  variety  of  circumstances  and  incidents  intervened 
"■  to  harass  Mra.  Campbell  and  the  prisoners  returning  in  her  company,  and  to  relard 
their  progress.  She  had  been  detained  four  months  at  Montreal,  and  these  addi' 
lional  delays  were  eiceedinoly  vejolioua.  Before  their  deparlure  from  Clown 
Poinr,  a  tumor  had  reached  the  Ameriean  shores  of  the  lake,  from  Ticonderoga  to 
Skenesborough,  that  another  espedilion  was  about  to  be  undertaken  from  Canada 
against  New- York,  and  the  inhabitants  had  become  not  a  Utile  alarmed  at  the 
prospeel.  1 1  happened  that  the  men  in  the  halteauK  containing  the  prisoners,  were 
dad  in  blanket  coats,  and  some  of  the  women  wore  red  cloaks.  A  seouthad  disco- 
rered  them  on  the  lake,  and  taking  (hem  for  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  gave  ihe 
alarm,  and  before  Iheir  artival,  mora  than  a  ihousand  men  had  collected,  under  Col. 
Ethan  Allen.  While  stopping  at  a  small  fortress,  eight  miles  from  Castleton,  it  was 
annoimced  that  a  flas  was  approaching.  It  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  fortiaas.  Col.  Herrick,  of  the  militia,  struck  his  sword  upon  the 
groundwithsochforcelhathebrolieit  in  pieces,  saying  it  should  not  be  surrendered. 
CtA.  Allen  toid  the  prisoners  that  they  should  not  agmn  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  immediately  mounting  them  upon  horseback,  sent  them  off  toward 
Albany,  with  an  escort  of  a  hundred  man.    This  flag  was  sent  for  the  following 

[^BOn: It  had  been- rumored  that  ibe  inhabitanla  in  that  section  had  said  lliat  if 

Ihey  were  not  prolecled  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  and  Tories,  they  would 
•eek  protection  elsewhere.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  this  flag  «  aa  sent  to 
afferlhemlheprotectionof  Great  Britain— a  proposition  which  was  of  eourao  re. 
{med.~CanipliMt  Jimals. 
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Meantime,  notwithstanding  that  these  enterprises  had  stjeces- 
siveljr  fallen  to  the  ground  for  want  of  "  the  Sinews  of  war," 
Congress  had  been  projecting  another  stupendous  campaign, 
comprehending  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  whole  northern 
range  of  British  possessions,  from  Cape  Breton  and  Newfound- 
land to  Detroit,  The  French  fleet  was  to  co-operale  by  at- 
tacking the  islands  and  territories  at  the  estuary  of  the  St 
Lawrence ;  while  the  Americans  were  to  send  an  army  to  De- 
troit, another  to  Niagara,  a  third  to  Oswego,  and  a  fourth  against 
Montreal  by  the  way  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
although  Congress  had  arranged  all  the  details,  the  moment 
the  plan  was  laid  before  the  Oommander-in-chief,  who  had  not 
previously  been  consulted  in  the  premises,  it  was  necessarily 
laid  aside.  In  the  first  place,  the  nation  had  not  the  means 
and  in  the  second,  Congress,  in  arranging  matters  for  this 
splendid  undertaking,  had  forgotten  that  they  were  to  leave  Sii 
Henry  Clinton,  and  all  the  British  forces  in  New- York,  and  a 
the  South,  computed  at  the  least  at  seventeen  thousand  men,  be- 
hind !  Thus  closed  the  Northern  campaigns  of  1778.  The  ■ 
British,  Tories  and  Indians  went  into  winter-quarters,  and  the 
Cfontier  inhabitants  disposed  of  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  traditions  of  Tryon  County,  and 
somewhat,  also,  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  cases  involving  titles 
to  real  estate  formerly  in  the  family  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, respecting  the  burial  of  an  iron  chest,  by  his  son  Sir  John, 
previous  to  his  flight  to  Canada,  containing  the  most  valuable  of 
his  own  and  his  father's  papers.  Late  in  the  Autumn  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  General  Haldimand,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John,  sent 
a  party  of  between  forty  and  fifty  men  privately  to  Johnstown, 
to  dig  up  and  carry  the  chest  away.  The  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  chest  not  being  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent 
the  influence  of  dampness  from  the  earth,  the  papers  had  be- 
come mouldy,  rotten,  and  illegible,  when  taken  up.  The  in- 
formation respecting  this  expedition  was  derived,  in  the  Spring 
following,  from  a  man  named  Helmer,  who  composed  one  of  the 
party,  and  assisted  in  disinterring  the  chest.  Helmer  had  fled  to 
Canada  with  Sir  John,  While  retiring  from  Johnstown  with 
the  chest,  he  injured  his  ankle ;  and  by  reason  of  his  lameness, 
went  back  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  remained  concealed 
until  Spring,  when  he  was  arrested.     He  was  tried  as  a  spy 
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by  a  court-martial,  at  Johnstown,  April  15, 1779,  and  sentenced 
to  death— chiefly  on  his  own  admissions  to  the  court,  A  con- 
siderable number  of  rather  suinlnary  executions,  by  the  Whigs 
of  Tryon  County,  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  contest.* 

The  leading  miUlary  events  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  during  the  year  1778,  have  already  been  incidentally 
adverted  to,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  transpired  at  the 
South.  In  tlie  month  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Governor 
Johnstone,  and  William  Eden,  Esq.  who,  in  conjunction  with 
General  and  Lord  Howe,  liad  been  appointed  Commissioners 
to  make  anoihcr  attempt  to  treat  with  the  Colonies,  arrived, 
and  sent  their  instructions  lo  Congress.  A  letter  from  the 
PreSidentwas  despatched  in  reply, rebuking  the  Commissioners 
for  the  language  indulged  by  them  in  regard  to  the  King  of 
France,  our  ally,  and  again  peremptorily  refusing  to  entertain 
a  negotiation,  except  upon  the  basis  of  independent  States.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  M.  Gerard  was  publicly  received  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  France — to  the  great  joy  of  the 
,  American  people;  and  on  the  14th  of  September,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  lo  the 
Court  of  Versailles. 

In  the  course  of  the  Summer,  two  incursions  of  British  regu- 
lars and  American  refugees  had  been  made  from  Florida  into 
Georgia.  Both  expeditions  met  with  such  disheartening  ol>- 
stacles,  as  to  induce  their  retreat  without  accomplishing  more 
than  the  destruction  of  the  church,  dwelling-houses,  and  rice- 
fields  of  Midway.  In  return  for  these  visitations,  General 
Robert  Howe  led  an  expedition  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
mostly  militia,  into  Florida.  He  captured  the  British  posts  on 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  was  prbceedingsuccessfully,  when  his 
march  was  arrested  by  sickness,  so  fatal  to  his  army  ns  (o 
compel  a  relinquishment  of  the  enterprise.     Toward  the  close 

*  This  infarmation,  in  regard  lo  ihe  racoverj-  of  the  iron  ctiest,  is  derivad  fiom  the 
minutes  of  the  coutt-maitial,  among  the  papers  of  Gen.  Clinton.  The  MS.  narra- 
tive of  Jnisib  Saramons,  in  the  author's  possession,  stales  that  the  chest  was  dug  up 
during  a  night  in  May,  1778,  by  Lieut.  Crawford,  at  Die  head  of  fortv  men  sent 
fEom  Canada  for  that  purpose.  Sammons  then  held  a  lease  of  the  Johnson  fHrni 
from  the  commillee  of  sequestrations.  The  chest  had  been  burifd  beneath  one  of 
the  garden  walks.  Sammons  discovered  it  iii  Ihe  morning,  with  the  fragments  of 
papers  scattered  around  it,  Bift  as  he  wrote  his  narrative  long  afterward,  the  proba- 
failit;  ia  that  Itie  date  gii%n  on  the  trial  of  Helmer  is  the  true  one. 
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of  the  year,  the  British  Commander-in-chief  detennined  to 
strike  a  signal  blow  against  the  South.  For  this  purpose  an 
expedition  of  two  thousand  mnn,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel CaTnpbell,  an  officer  of  courage  and  ability,  embarked  at 
New- York  on  the  27tli  of  November,  destined  against  Savan- 
nah. After  a  passage  of  three  weeks,  Coiouel  Campljell  landed 
near  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river.  General  Howe,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  Georgia  had  been  confided,  had  but  six  hundred 
regular  troops  and  a  few  hundred  i-niliiiato  oppose  the  invaders. 
This  officer  had  taken  a  position  between  the  landing  and  the 
town,  where  a  b.attle  was  fought  on  the  29lh  of  December. 
He  was  out-numbered,  out-genera!!ed,  and  beaten,  with  a  loss 
■of  one  hundred  killed.  The  town  andfort  of  Savannah,  thirty- 
eight  officers,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  privates,  twenty-three 
murlars,  togetlier  with  the  shipping  in  tfie  river,  and  a  large 
quanlily  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  fef!  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  It  was  an  easy  victory  to  tlie  enemy,  whose 
loss  was  but  seven  kiilcd  and  nineteen  wounded, 

•From  these  glimpses  of  the  events  of  the  year  1778,  occurring. 
elsewhere  than  ,iu  the  Indian  country,  it  seems,  after  the  battla 
of  Monmouth,  to  have  been  a  season  of  comparative  inactivity 
on  both  sides.  Stili,  having  repossessed  themselves  of  the  strong 
pass  of  the  Highlands  immediately  after  the  return  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Commodore  Holham  to  New- York,  toward  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  no  lack  of  industry  was  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  in  strengthening  and  multiplying  its  de- 
fences, from  which  neither  force  nor  treachery  ever  a^ain  dis- 
lodged them.  The  prosecution  of  those  works  had  been  origi- 
nally  entrusted  to  General  Putnam ;  but  the  advanced  age  of 
that  patriotic  officer  had  rendered  him  less  active  than  formerly, 
and  he  had  become  unpopular  in  New- York— mainly  from  ail 
impression  that  a  more  energetic  commander,  stationed  as  ha 
was,  with  an  army  at  Pishkill,  and  apprised  of  the  approach  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinion,  would  have  saved  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery. By  di  rections  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  thereionL 
the  Connecticut  veteran  had  been  transferred  back  to  his  own 
State,  upon  a  different  service. 
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Indian  siege  of  Fort  Laurena— SuccessTul  Btratagema— Flight  of  the  pack-horse*— 
The  fott  abandoned— Projected  enterprise  from  Detroit— Gov.  Hamillon  caplurod 
at  Si.  Vincent  by  Cd.  Clarke— Projects  of  Branl-UneBsineBs  in  iho  Wfsl  of 
New-York— Deliherationa  of  (he  Onadas  and  Onondagas— Branl'a  projects  de- 
feated—Treaeherv  of  theOnondagos-  Colonel  Van  Sehaickraarthfslolay  naele 
Iheir  towns— Inslrucliona  of  General  Clinton- Passage  of  Wood  Creek  and 
Oneida  Lake— Advance  upon  the  Indian  tnirnft— Their  deatruction- Return  of 
the  Citpedition  lo  Fori  Sehnjler— Miaeion  of  Ihi-  Oneidas  to  Fort  Si-huyler  in  be 
halfofthe  On  on  dagas— Speech  of  Good  Petei— Keply  of  Colonel  Van  Schaick— 
IrniplJon  ofToriea  and  Indiansinto  the  lower  Mohawk  coulilry— Stone  Arabia- 
Defence  ot'  his  house  bv  Captain  Richer— The  Indians  in  Schoha lie— General 
Clinton  traverses  (he  Mohawk  vallev — M'Clellan's  expedition  to  Oswegatchie — 
Unsuecessfnl— Irruption  of  the  Onon'dasaa  into  Coblcek ill— Defeat  of  the  Ame- 
litans— The  Bctllenient  d OBI royed— Murders  in  (he  neighborhood  of  Fort  Pitt— 
Irmptions  of  Toriea  into  W»rwarsin^n<»fion  of  Minieink— Battle  near  (he 
Delaware— Maasacrt  of  the  Orange  County  militia- Battle  vrilh  the  Shawanese. 

The  erection  of  an  advanced  post,  called  Fort  Latirens,  on 
the  Tuscarawft,  by  General  M'Infosh,  who  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  Indian  towns  of  Sandusky,  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  chapter.  Colonel  Gibson,  who  had  been  leii  in 
command  of  the  fort,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  soon  found  his  position  rather  uncomfortable,  by  reason 
of  the  swarms  of  Indians  hovering  about  the  precincts,  who  soon 
became  so  numerous  as  completely  to  invest  the  little  fortress. 
The  first  hostile  demonstration  of  the  forest  warriors  was  exe- 
cuted with  equal  cunning  and  success.  The  horses  of  the 
garrison  were  allowed  to  forage  for  themselves  upon  the  herbage, 
among  the  dried  prairie-grass  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort — wearing  bells,  that  they  might  be  the  more  ensily 
found  if  straying  too  far.  It  happened  one  morning  in  January, 
that  the  horses  had  all  disappeared,  but  the  bells  were  heard, 
seemingly  at  no  great  distance.  They  had,  in  truth,  been  stolen 
by  the  Indians,  and  conveyed  away.  The  bells,  however, 
were  taken  off,  and  used  for  anotlier  purpose.  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  tall  prairie-grass,  the  Indians  formed  an  ambns- 
cadS,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  which  they  caused  the  bells  to 
jingle  as  n  decoy.  The  artifice  was  successful.  A  party  of 
sixteen  men  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  slrawgling  steeds,  who 
fell  into  the  snare.     Fourteen  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
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the  remaining  two  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  returned  iit 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  of  the  other  nothing  was  ever  heard.* 
Toward  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  whole  force  of  the  In- 
dians, painted,  and  in  the  full  costume  of  war,  presented  them- 
selves in  full  view  of  the  garrison,  by  marching  in  single  files, 
though  at  a  respectful  distance,  across  the  prairie.  Their  num- 
ber, according  to  a  connt  from  one  of  the  bastions,  was  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven— altogether  too  great  to  be  encountered 
m  the  field  by  so  small  a  garrison.  After  this  display  of  their 
strength,  (he  Indians  took  a  position  upon  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground  at  no  great  distar.ce  from  the  fori,  though  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  In  this  situation  they  remained  seve- 
ral weeks,  in  a  state  rather  of  armed  neutrality  than  of  active 
hostility.  Some  of  them  would  frequently  approach  the  fort 
sufficiondy  near  to  hold  conversations  with  those  upon  the 
walls.  They  uniformly  professed  a  desire  for  peace,  but  pro- 
tested against  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  their 
lands— more  especially  was  the  erection  of  a  fort  so  far  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  them  as  exclusively  their  own,  a  cause 
ofcomplaint— nay,  of  admitted  exasperation.  Thero'was  with 
the  Americans  in  the  fort,  an  aged  friendly  Indian  named 
John  Thompson,  who  seemed  to  be  in  equal  favor  with  both 
parties,  visiting  the  Indian  encampment  at  pleasure,  and  coming 
and  going  as  he  chose.  They  informed  Thompson  that  (hey 
deplored  (he  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  finally  sent  word 
by  him  to  Colonel  Gibson,  that  they  were  desirous  of  peace,  and 
if  he  would  present  them  with  a  barrel  of  flour,  they  would 
Bend  in  their  proposals  the  next  day.  The  flour  was  sent,  but 
the  Indians,  instead  of  fulfilling  their  part  of  ihe  stipulation, 
withdrew,  and  entirely  disappeared.  They  had,  indeed,  con- 
tinued the  siege  as  long  as  they  could  obtain  subsistence,  and 
raised  it  only  because  of  the  lack  of  supplies.  Still,  as  the  be 
leagucrment  was  begun  in  stratagem,  so  was  it  ended,     Colo- 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Doddridgp,  whose  litlle  worlt  is  (he  autliorilj  Tor  all  tli«  facia  r^ 
lative  10  Fott  Laurens,  slates  Ihat  Captain,  allerward  GeneralBrJggs,  of  Tirginia, 
being  the  officer  of  (he  day,  was  esceedingij-  desirous  of  heading  the  parly  sent  lo 
bring  in  the  horBes,  but  was  refused  permission  by  Colonel  Gibson,  who  temarked, 
that  when  hp  had  occasion  to  send  out  a  caplain's  tonimand,  he  should  be  Ihankfiil 
for  his  services,  but  unlil  then,  he  must  be  conlenl  lo  discharge  his  duties  within  Ihe 
fort.  "  On  whM  trifling  drcumstances,"  adds  the  good  minister,  "do  life  ajM  death 
mmetimeB  depend !" 
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nel  Gibson's  provisions  were  also  running  short,  and  as  he 
suppospd  the  Indians  had  entirely  gone  off,  he  directed  Colonel 
Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  with  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
men,  to  escort  the  invalids  of  the  garrison,  amounting  to  ten  or 
a  dozen  men,  back  to  Fort  M'Intosh.  But  the  Indians  had  left 
a  strong  pariy  of  observation  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fort ;  and  the  escort  had  proceeded  only  two  miles  before  it 
WHS  fallen  upon',  and  the  whole  number.killed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four—one  of  whom,  a  captain,  escaped  back  to  the  fort. 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred  by  the  garrison,  on  the 
same  day,  with  the  honors  of  war.  A  party  was  likewise  sent 
out  to  collect  the  remains  of  the  fourteen  who  had  first  fallen 
by  the  ambuscade,  and  bury  them;  which  service  was  per- 
formed. It  was  found,  however,  that  the  wolves  had  mostly 
devoured  their  flesh,  and  by  setting  traps  upon  the  new-made 
grave,  some  of  those  ravenous  beasts  were  caught  and  shot  on 
the  following  morning. 

The  situation  ofihe  garrison  was  now  becoming  deplorable. 
For  two  weeks  the  men  had  been  reduced  to  half  a  pound  of 
sourflotir,  and  alike  quantity  of  offensive  meat,  per  diem  ;  and 
for  aweeklonger  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  only  upon  raw 
hides,  and  such  roots  as  they  conld  find  in  the  circumjacent 
woods  and  prairies,  when  General  M'Intosh  most  opportunely 
arrived  to  their  relief,  with  supplies,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
seven  hundred  men.  But  still  they  came  near  being  imme- 
diately reduced  to  short  allowance  again,  by  an  untoward  ac- 
cident causing  the  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  their  fresh  supplies. 
These  supplies  were  transported  through  the  wilderness  upon 
pack-horses.  The  garrison,  overjoyed  at  the  arrival  of  succors, 
on  their  approach  to  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort 
manned  the  parapets  and  fired  a  salute  oi  musketry.  But  the 
horses  must  have  been  young  in  the  service.  Affrighted  at 
the  detonation  of  the  guns,  they  began  to  rear  and  plunge,  and 
broke  from  their  guides.  The  example  was  contagious,  and  in 
a  moment  more,  the  whole  cavalcade  of  pack-horses  were 
boundino-  into  the  woods  at  full  gallop,  dashing  their  burdens 
to  the  ground,  and  scattering  them  over  many  a  rood  in  ali  di- 
rections— the  greater  portion  of  which  could  never  be  recover- 
ed. But  there  was  yet  enough  of  provisions  saved  to  cause  the 
mmgling  of  evil  with  the  good.     Very  incautiously,  the  o  ~ 
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dealt  out  two  days'  rations  per  man,  the  whole  of  which  was 
devoured  by  the  famishing  soldiers,  to  the  jmrninent  hazard  of 
the  lives  of  all,  and  resulting  in  the  severe  sickness  ef  many. 
Leaving  the  fort  again,  General  M'Intosh  assigned  the  command 
to  Major  Vernon,  who  remained  upon  the  station  several 
months.  He,  in  turn,  was  left  lo  endure  the  horrors  of  famine, 
until  longer  to  endure  was  death ;  whereupon  the  fort  was 
evacuated  and  the  position  abandoned— Its  occupation  and 
maintenance,  at  ihe  cost  of  great  fatigue  and  suffering,  and  the 
expense  of  many  lives,  having  been  of  not  the  least  service  lo  the 
country. 

Originally  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  General  M'Intosh  to 
peneirate  through  the  wilderness  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence 
make  a  descent  upon  Detroit ;  and  by  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  a  Committee  of  Congress  appointed-  to  con- 
fer with  hirn  upon  military  subjects,  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
opinion  that  M'Intosh  had  made  the  best  dispositions  for  the 
enterprise  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allowed.  But 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  men,  provisions,  and 
stores.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  undertakings  by 
order  of  Congress,  without  consultation  with  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  which  had  previously  annoyed  him  not  a  httle.  Still, 
it  received  his  approbation,  the  more  readily  because  its  desion 
was  in  coincidence  with  his'  own  views  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
warfare— his  uniform  opinion  being,  that  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  method  of  opposing  them,  was  to  carry  the  war  into 
their  own  country.  By  their  incursions  into  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, so  long  as  the  Americans  were  content  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  the  Indians  had  little  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain  • 
whereas  the  direct  reverse  would  be  the  consequence  of  an 
offensive  war  against  them." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  result  of  General  M'ln- 
tosh's  expedition,  the  Indian  branch  of  the  service  opened  aus- 
pidously  the  present  year  elsewhere,  and  first  in  a  region  yel 
deeper  in  the  west  than  Fort  Laurens.  Colonel  Hamiiton,  the 
BritishLieiitenant-GovernorofDetroit— a  rough,  bad-tempered, 
and  cruel  officer,  who  had  signalised  himself  by  the  exertion  of 
a  malignant  influence  over  the  Indians— and  h^d   provoked 

•  LetlerorWashioglon  to  the  Coinmiaee  of  Congress,  Jan.  12, 1779, 
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them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans  by  every 
possible  means— instigating  them  to  deeds  of  blood  by  large 
rewards— had  projected  a  powerful  Indian  expedition  against 
the  Virginia  frontier,  to  be  executed  early  in  the  Spring* 
With  this  design,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Autumn,  Hamil- 
tou  left  Detroit,  and  took  post  at  St.  Vincents,  on  the  Wabash, 
in  order  to  act  earlier  and  more  efficiently  immediately  after 
the  breaking  up  of  Winter.  But  his  purpose  was  most  happily 
defeated  by  a  blow  from  a  direction  which  he  did  not  anticipate. 
Colonel  Clarke,  who  was  yet  vilh  i  smill  force  in  command  of 
Kaskaskias,  having  leal  ed  nl-eb  ary,  that  Hamilton  had 
weakened  himself  by  de  p  1  n^  uany  of  his  Indians  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  annoy  1  e  f  o  e  s  of  the  States,  formed  the 
bold  resolution  of  attack  ng  1  h  s  quarters.     After  a  diffi- 

cult movement  by  land  a  d  va  er  at  ihe  head  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  Clarke  suddenly  arrived  before  St.  Vincents. 
The  town  at  once  submitted  ;  and  on  the  following  day.  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  and  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Colonel  Clarke  also  to 
intercept  and  capture  a  valuable  convoy  of  provisions  and 
stores,  coming  lo  St.  Vincents  from  Detroit.  Hamilton  was 
transferred  to  Virginia,  where  the  Council  of  the  Commonwealth 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  inhuman  conduct  imputed  to  him, 
and  his  confinement  in  irpns,  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
was  recommended.t  The  plans  of  the  enemy  were  not  a  little 
disconcerted  by  this  small,  though  brilliant  affair;  and  peace 
with  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  direction  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence. 

In  the.  mean  time,  and  before  this  disaster  befel  the  Detroit 
expedition,  some  bold  winter  emprise  was  projected  by  Joseph 
Brant,  which— in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  capture  of 
Hamilton — miscarried,  or  rather  was  not  attempted  to  be  put 
in  execution.  It  does  not  appear  what  the  measure  was  upon 
which  Brant  was  meditating;  but  on  the  1st  of  January,  Colo- 
lonel  Van  Dyck,  then  in  command  of  Fort  Schuyler,  wrote  to 

•  Should  any  one  doubl  the  propriety  of  speaking  tliua  harshly  in  history  ofthis 
"       Colonel  Hamilton,  let  him  read  the  "NgrraliiFe  of  the  capture  and  Ireatment  of 
John  Dodge,  by  Ihe  Briljah  st  Detroit,"  published  in  Almon'a  Remembnmeer,  vol. 
'»l.  pp.  73— 81. 
t  Ramsay. 
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General  Clinton,  ■'  that  the  Oneidas  had  just  received  informa- 
"  tion  that  the  enemy  seemed  determined  lo  strike  some  capital 
"  blow  during  the  winter."  In  addition  lo  an  application  from 
the  Quiquog-a  Indians  to  join  them  in  the  expedition,  Colonel 
Tan  Dyck, stated  that  "one  of  the  principal  Oneida  warriors  ■ 
"  had  received  a  private  letter  from  Joseph  Brant,  inviting  him 
"to  join  the  Six  Nations  with  his  adherents,  that  he  might 
"avoid  the  danger  to  which  his  tribe  was  exposed."* 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  part  of  Brant's  project  was 
to  strike  a  blow  upon  the  Oneidas  themselves,  unless  they  could 
be  seduced  from  their  neutrality— amounting,  as  it  did,  almost 
to  an  alliance  with  the  United  States.!  But  this  faithful  trib? 
were  neither  to  be  coaxed  nor  driven  from  the  stand  they  had 
maintained  since  the  beginning  of  the  controversy.  On  the 
t6th  and  17th  of  January,  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  held  a 
council,  to  deliberate  upon  the  invitations  of  the  Quiquogas 
and  Captain  Brant,  the  result  of  which  they  communicated  to 
Colonel  Van  Dyck  on  the  following  day.  They  informed  that 
efficient  officer,  that  after  giving  permission  to  any  of  their 
tribe,  who  desired  to  join  the  enemy,  to  withdraw,  there  was  a 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  council  "  to  stand  by  each  other  in 
"defence  of  their  lives  and  liberty,  against  any  enemy  that 
"  might  be  disposed  to  attack  them  ;"  and  to  the  late  message  of 
the  auiquogas,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  return  the  follow- 
ing answer,  viz  :  ■'  That  as  they  had  ever  behaved  themselves 
"  in  a  (juiet,  and  peaceable  manner  toward  the  confederacy,  they 
"could  not  conceive  that  their  conduct  could  be  considered 
"reprehensible  by  them.  They  likewise  put  them  in  mind  of 
"  their  long  and  unwearied  efforts  to  prevent  the  Six  Nations 
"  involving  themselves  in  the  calamities  of  war,  and  that  they 
"  had  exerted  themselves  so  far  as  by  their  influence  to  relieve, 

•  PaperEofGeneral  Janes  C  Union. 

■f  Ontbe9[liof  April,  1779,  Congress  passed  a  resolulion  granting  Ibecommis- 
BionofCaptaiiitorouroftheOneidnandTuscaroralndians,  andeigfilcommissionBof 
Lieulenanla.  Subsequently,  ihe  (hen  principal  Oneida  cliief,  Louis  Atayatarourfita, 
was  commissioned  a  LieWenant-cobnel,  Louia,  or  "Colonel  Louis"  as  he  was 
afterward  called,  was  the  representative  of  three  laees,  being  part  Indian,  part  negro, 
and  part  white  man,  A  few  other  commiflaiona  were  issued  to  those  Indiana  in  Iha 
course  of  the  war.  The  greater  number  served  faithfurj-.  Some  were  killed,  and 
three  of  the  lieutenants  deserted  lo  the  enemv,  and  exchanged  their  commissions  foi 
the  same  rank  in  the  Biitisli  service.         28 
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'  from  close  confinement,  some  of  their  people  w!iom  the  for- 
"  tune  of  war  had  put  iiiio  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  But 
"  that  they  now  ntterly  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  effect  a 
«  reconciliation  between  the  Confederacy  and  the  United  States ; 
"  and  that  the  only  hope  they  had  of  them  was,  that  some  of 
"  them  would,  in  time,  abandon  the  cause  thus  imprudently  es- 
"  poused  J  that  they  would  never  violate  their  alliance  with  the 
«  American  States ;  and  though  they  would  not  be  the  aggressors, 
"or  wantonly  provoke  any  tribe  to  war,  yet  that  they  should 
"^henceforth  be  on  their  guard  against  any  enemy  whatever." 

Seven  of  the  principal  Onondaga  chiefe,  who  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  neutrals,  being  at  the  time  in  Oneida,  on 
their  way  to  Fort  Schuyler,  it  was  determined  to  call  them  in 
to  the  council,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  above  resolution.  It 
was  accordingly  done  by  the  transmission  of  a  large  black  belt 
of  wampum.  The  Onondagas  replied,  "  That  they  were  very 
"glad  to  hear  the  resolution  which  their  children,  the  Oneidas 
"and  Tuscarorus,  had  made.  They  observed,  that  as  the 
«  Oneidas,  who  were  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  had  com- 
"  mitted  the  council-fire  and  tree  of  peace  to  their  cure,  with  a 
«  charge  to  guard  ihem  against  the  approach  of  any  thing  which 
«  miifht  injure  either,  or  fend  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the 
"confederacy,  they  had  therefore  invariably  pursued  the  path 
"of  peace  ;  and  though  they  had  been  desired  by  the  opposite 
"  party  of  their  tribe  to  extinguish  the  council-fire,  yet  they 
'^■had  refused,  nor  could  they  consistently  do  it  while  the 
«  Oneidas  retained  any  hopes  of  accommodating  matters  in  the 
"  Six  Nations.  But  as  the  heads  of  the  confederacy  had  de- 
«  ciared  themselves  so  fully  upon  that  subject,  they  tiad  now  let 
"go  their  hold  of  peace,  extinguished  the  ccuncil-flre,  and 
"sunk  the  tree  into  the  earth;  and  were  determined  to  join 
« their  children,  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  to  oppose  any  in- 
"  vader," 

The  Onondagas  farther  engaged,  upon  their  return  home,  to 
effect  a  final  separation  in  their  tribe,  and  insist  that  every  one 
should  declare  for  one  side  or  the  other.  The  conduct  of  most 
of  Uie  Onondagas  had  been  from  the  first  equivocal — often 
openly  hostile.  But  those  present  at  this  council  manifested  a 
Ijetter  feeling,  and  joined  in  the  request  of  the  Oneidas  for 
Uoops  10  aid  in  their  protection.     The  Oneidas,  on  this  occa- 
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Bion,  placfid  grfint  confidence  in  the  professions  o(  their  Onon- 
daga firethren,  anii  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  result  of  the 
council.' 

There-wns  other  evidence,  not  only  of  the  intention  of  Thay- 
endanesiea  to  malte  a  powerful  Indian  descent  upon  the  Mo- 
hawk during  this  winter,  but  of  the  supposed  fidelity  of  these 
Onondagas  to  the  United  States.  About  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, General  Clinton,  having  through  various  channels  and 
by  several  expresses,  Tcccived  information  at  Albany  of  such  a 
design,  marched  to  Schenectady  with  Colonel  Van  Schaick's^ 
regiment,  ordering  the  latter  as  far  up  ihe  Mohawk  as  Caugh- 
nawagn,  there  to  await  the  event.  On  the  26lh  of  February, 
Captain  Copp,  of  Fort  Van  Dyck,t  wrote  to  Caplain  Graham' 
then  in  charge  of  Fort  Schuyler,  announcing  that  two  of  the 
Oneida  messengers,  of  distinguished  (Indian)  families,  had  just 
relumed  from  Niagara,  where  they  had  obtained  positive  evi- 
dence of  Brant's  purpose.  The  Mohawk  chief  had  received 
expresses,  announcing  that  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares  were 
to  strike  a  simultaneous  blow  upon  the  frontier  of  Virginia 'J 
and  Brant  himself  was  to  lead  the  main  expedition  direct  to  the 
Mohawk,  while  another  diversion  was  to  be  created  by  sending 
a  smaller  force  round  by  Ihe  Unadilla,  to  fall  upon  the  settle- 
ments of  Schoharie.  In  regard  to  the  fidelily  of  the  Onondagas, 
it  was  stated  by  the  Oneida  chiefs  that  fourteen  of  that  nation 
had  been  despatched  to  Niagara,  by  tha  chiefe  of  the  tribe,  to 
pursuade  their  brethren,  who  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  with  the 
Mohawks,  to  return.  But  these  fourteen  messengers  had  not 
been  permitted  to  come  back  themselves,  and  the  Onondagas 
were  apprehensive  that  they  and  all  their  people  at  Niagara 
had  been  made  prisoners.  Th6  uneasiness  in  Tryon  County 
was  greatly  increased  under  these  circumstances.  Major  Jelles 
Fonda  wrote  to  General  Clinton,  stating  that  there  were  yet 
three  hundred  Tory  families  in  thenorihern  part  of  that  settle- 
ment, affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  hostile  refugees,  who 
kept  up  a  continual  intercourse  with  them,  across  through  the 
woods,  or  by  I^ake  Champliiin,  to  Canada.  For  greater  secu- 
rity, therefore,  he  urged  permission  to  build  a  strong  block- 

•  General  Clinton's  correspondenci^-MS.  [etler  of  Colonel  Van  Dyck. 

t  In  the  Oniiida  or  OnondiigH  country, 

t  The  project  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  rnistrated  by  his  capture. 
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house,  and  station  fifty  rangers  within  it,  on  the  Sacondaga 
river,  directly  north  of  Johnstown. 

Captain  Brant,  however,  either  abandoned  or  deferred  the 
threatened  invasion,  probably  for  the  reason  already  indicated 
—the  capture  of  Colonel  Hamilton.  The  winter  consequently 
passed  away  without  any  serious  disturbance  in  that  region. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  fair  professions  of  the  Onondagas, 
their  treachery  had  become  alike  so  manifest  and  so  injurious, 
as  to  render  it  expedient,  imn^ediately  on  the  opening  of  the 
Spring,  to  make  them  a  signal  example  to  the  rest  of  their  red 
brethren.  Accordingly,  early  in  April  an  expedition  was  de- 
tailed upon  this  service  by  General  Clinton,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-chief,  consisting  of  detachments  from 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Van  Schaick  and  Gansevoort,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  men,  under  the  conduct  of  the  former. 
The  troops  were  moved  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Fort 
Schuyler.andtbirtybatteaux  were  simultaneouslyordered  thither 
to  transport  them  down  Wood  Creek,  and  through  the  Oneida 
Lake  to  Three  Rivers.  Colonel  Van  Schaick's  Instructions 
were  very  full  and  explicit  upon  every  point.  The  design  was 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  and  cautiously  as  possible,  in  order  to  take 
the  Indians  by  surprise  ;  for  which  purpose,  on  the  morning  of 
the  departure  of  the  expedition,  it  was  to  be  announced  that  its 
destination  was  against  Oswego.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  was  di- 
rected to  burn  and  utterly  destroy  the  village  and  castle  of  the 
Onondagas,  together  with  all  their  cattle  and  effects  ;  but  he 
was  striclly  enjoined  to  make  as  many  prisoners  as  possible, 
and  put  none  to  death  who  could  be  taken  alive.  The  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  in  the  instrnctions  of  General  Clinton  on 
this  occasion,  which  is  worthy  of  preservation  :—"  Bad  as  the 
"  savages  are,  they  never  violate  the  chastity  of  any  women, 
"  their  prisoners.  Although  I  have  very  little  apprehension 
"  that  any  of  the  soldiers  will  so  far  forget  their  character  as  to 
«  attempt  such  a  crime  on  the  Indian  women  who  may  fall 
"  into  their  hands,  yet  it  will  be  well  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
"  vent  such  a  stain  upon  our  army.""  This  injunction  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  the  soldier  who  wrote  it.  Colonel  Vap 
Schaick  was  farther  enjoined  to  dissuade  any  of  our  Indian 
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allies  from  accompanying  him  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colone!  Wil- 
lett  and  Major  Ccchran  were  detailed  to  serve  in  the  ex- 
pedition, 

The  orders  to  Colonel  Van  Schaick  were  issued  oii  the  9th 
of  April,  and  so  rapidly  were  the  necessary  arrangements  expe- 
dited, that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  departure  from 
Fort  Schuyler  on  the  18th.     During  the  evening  of  that  day, 
the  batteanx,  with  the  necessary  stores,  were  silently  removed 
across  the  carrying-plnce  to  Wood  Creek,  and  all  things  there 
placed  m  order.  The  troops  were  early  in  motion  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  and  a  thick  mist  contributed  essentially  in  covering 
the  movement,  had  there  been  any  spies  lurking  abont  lo  make 
observation.     The  number  of  men  embarked,  including  officers, 
was  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight.     Their  progress  to  the  Oneida 
Lake  was  considerably  impeded,  by  reason  of  trees  which  had 
fallen  across  the  creek  ;  so  that  n  ich  of  tl  e  first  day's  jonrney 
was  performed  by  the  troops  oi    foot      The  passage  of  the 
Oneida  Lake  was  effected  as  exped  t  o  sly  ds  possible ;  and 
although  they  encountered  a  stro  g  a  id  excessively  disagreea- 
ble head-wind,  they  nevertheless  reached  the  Onondaga  Land- 
ing, opposite  to  old  Fort  Brewington,  wuh  the  whole  flotilla,  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.     Leaving  a  suitable 
guard  with  the  boats,  the  little  army  pushed  immediately  for- 
ward, and,  despite  the  obstacles  in  traversing  a  deep-tangled 
forest,  the  soil  resembling  a  morass,  they  marched  nine  miles 
without  halting.     The  night  was  dark,  wet,  and  cold  :  but 
knowing  well  the  wariness  of  the  enemy  and  the  celerity  of 
then-  movements,  and  how  frequently  they  were  prepared  to 
strike  when  least  expected,  the  troops  were  necessarily  pre- 
cluded from  kindling  fires,  aifd  obliged  to  sleep  on  their  arms. 
The  march  was  resumed  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  and  in  order  to  save  time,  they  were  obliged  lo  ford  aii 
arm  of  the  Onondaga  Lake,  about  two  hundred  yards  wide 
and  four  feet  in  depth.     Arriving  at  the  estuary  of  Onondaga 
Creek,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Captain  Graham,  commanding 
the  advance  guard,  captured  one  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe; 
and  although  they  were  now  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
village  and  castle,  this  was  the  first  Indian  seen,  or  who  was 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  expedition.     Captain  Graham 
was  now  directed  again  to  advance  with  all  possible  rapidity 
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and  caution,  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  lower  castle, 
while  the  residue  o£  the  main  force  was  divided  into  sroiiH  de- 
tachments, and  hurried  forward  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon 
the  other  towns,  in  such  rapid  succession  as,  if  possible,  to  lake 
all  the  villages  by  surprise.     This  chain  of  villages  extended 
through  the  valley  of  the  Onondaga  Creek  for  the  distance  of 
ten  miles.     The  tribe  had  once  been  amona;  the  most  poworful 
of  the  Aganuschioni,  or  confederated  people  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions.    Situated  in  ihe  centre  of  the  confederacy,  lo  the  Onon- 
dagas,  time  immemorial,  had  been  committed  the  keeping  of 
the  great  council-fire.     This  fire  had  been  exiihguished  in 
1692  by  Count  Frontenac,  who  then  came  against  it  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  expedition  from  Montreal,  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  village.    It  had  again  been  put  out  in  the  Sprinji  of  1777, 
■and  was  now  doomed  to  a  third  extinction,  equally  summary 
and  complete  with  the  former.     But  although  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  Van  Schaick  had  been  thus  far,  and  was  throughout, 
admirably  conducted,  yet  the  surprise  was  not  as  complete  as 
had  been  intended.     While  Captain  Graliam's  company  was 
securing  a  few  prisoners  taken  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
near  the  principal  castle,  means  were  found  by  the  wily  ad- 
versary to  give  the  alarm  in  advance.     The  tidings,  of  course, 
flew 'from  village  to  village  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  se- 
veral detachments  of  troops  could  equal,  and  the  Indians  scat- 
tered off  to  the-  woods  in  all  directions.     But  such  was  the 
precipitancy  of  their  flight,  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them 
—not  even  their  arms.     Still,  thirty-three  of  their  numter  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  twelve  killed.     Three  villages,  consisting 
of  about  fifty  houses,  were  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  consisting  chiefly  of  beans  and  corn,  de- 
stroyed.    Neatly  one  hundred  muskets  were  taken  among  the 
booty,  and  several  rifles,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity 
■  of  ammunition.  Theirswivelatthecouncil-house  wasrendered 
useless,  and  their  cattle  and  horses  were  destroyed.  The  work  of 
destruction  having  been  completed,  the  detachment  immediately 
commenced  ils  return  lo  Fort  Schuyler.    It  was  fired  upon  in 
the  afternoon  by  a  small  party  of  Indians  in  ihe  woods,  but 
without  injury,  while  one  of  the  enemy  fell  by  the  return 
fire.     On  Saturday,  the  24th,  the  troops  were  all  back  again 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  having  performed  a  journey,- going  and  re- 
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turning,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  effected  their 
object  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man."  In  the  letter  enclotr 
mg  his  oflicial  report  to  General  Clinton,  Colonel  Van  Schaick 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  engaged  in  this  expedition ;  and  bestowed  the 
warmest  encomiums  upon  Colonel  Willett  and  Major  Cochran, 
for  the  efficient  assistance  received  from  them. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  from  the  veiy  imperfect  data  affiird- 
ed  by  written  history,  this  expedition  against  the  Onondagas 
appears  like  a  harsh,  if  not  an  unnecessary  measure.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  professions  of  this  nation,  those  in  the  di- 
rection of  public  affiiirs  at  that  period  unquestionably  felt  its 
chastisement  to  be  a  work  of  stem  necessity.  General  Schuy- 
ler had  written  that  unless  some  exemplary  blow  should  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  hostiles  of  the  Six  Nations,  Schenectady  would 
shortly  become  the  boundary  of  the  American  settlements  in  that 
direction.  The  enterprise  had,  moreoyer,  the  sanction  of  the 
Commander-in-chief;  while  nothing  could  be  more  humane,  in 
regard  to  a  warlike  expedition,  than  the  instructions  of  General ' 
Clinton.  But  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  was  nevertheless 
felt  by  the  Oneidas,  at  the  swift  destruction  which  had  thus 
overtaken  the  principal  town  of  their  next-door  neighbors ;  and 
It  was  not  long  afj^r  the  return  of  Colonel  Van  Schaick  to  Fort 
Schuyler,  before  he  was  visited  by  a  formal  delegation  from  that 
nation.  At  the  head  of  the  embassage  was  Skenandoah,  an 
important  sachem  of  the  tribe,  accompanied  by  Good  Peter,  the 
orator,  and  Mr.  Deane,  the  interpreter.  The  object  of  this 
mission  was  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  movement  against 
the  Onondagas,  with  whom,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
the  Oneidas  were  closely  connected  by  intermarriages.  Hav- 
ing been  introduced,  Good  Peter  spoke  as  follows  :— 

"Brother:  You  see  before  you  some  of  your  friends,  the 
Oneidas ;  they  come  to  see  you. 

"  The  engagements  that  have  been  entered  into  between  us 
and  our  brothers,  the  Americans,  are  well  known  to  you. 

"  We  were  much  surprised,  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  nem 
which  a  warrior  brought  to  our  Castle  with  a  war-shout,  in 
forming  us  that  our  friends,  the  Onondagas,  were  destroyed. 

♦  Colonel  Van  Schaicli's  report— papers  of  General  CUnton. 
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"  We  were  desirous  to  see  you  on  this  occasion,  as  they 
think  you  might  have  been  mistaken  in  destroying  tiiat  part  of 
the  tribe, 

"We  suppose  you  cannot  answer  lis  upon  this  subject,  as 
the  matter  was  agreed  upon  below.  But  pertiaps  you  may 
knoiv  something  of  this  matter. 

"  When  we  heard  of  this  account,  we  sent  back  word  fo  our 
fi-iends  reiniming  among  them,  telhng  them  not  to  be  pale- 
hearted  beciuse  some  of  them  were  destroyed,  but  to  keep  up 
with  their  former  engagements. 

"  We  sent  oif  some  of  our  people  to  Canasaraga,  to  invite 
them  to  come  to  our  vdhge ;  but  they  returned  an  answer  that 
they  had  sent  some  of  their  own  runners  to  Onondaga,  to  learn 
the  particulars,  and  they  waited  for  their  return. 

"  Our  people  brought  for  answer,  Ihat  they  were  much 
obliged  to  their  children,  the  Oneidas,  for  attending  to  them  in 
their  distresses,  and  they  wouid  be  glad  if  they  would  speak 
smoothly  to  their  brethren,  the  Americans,  to  know  whether 
aU  this  was  done  by  design,  or  by  mistake. 

"  If  it  was  a  mistake,  say  they,  we  hope  to  see  our  brethren 
the  prisoners — if  by  design,  we  still  will  keep  our  engagements 
with  yon,  and  no'  join  the  King's  party.  But  if  our  brethren, 
the  Americans,  mean  to  destroy  ns  also,  we  will  not  ily — we 
will  wait  here  and  receive  our  death. 

"  BiioTHER :  This  was  the  answer  of  the  Onondagas.  As  for 
us,  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  you  know  our  sentiments. 
We  have  supposed  we  know  yours. 

"  The  Commissioners  promised  us  that  when  they  found  any 
thing  wrong,  they  would  tell  us  and  make  it  right. 

"Brother:  If  we  have  done  anything  wrong,  we  shall 
now  be  glad  if  you  would  now  tell  us  so,"* 

At  the  end  of  each  sentence,  the  attending  sachems  uttered 
the  usual  sound  of  approbation,  and  having  concluded,  Good 
Peter  resumed  his  seat.  The  address  was  that  of  a  diploma- 
tist ;  and  it  was  supposed  probable  that  the  Onondagas  were 
themselvp-s  at  the  bottom  of  the  embassay,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining information  by  which  to  regulate  their  future  conduct. 


The  Sexagenary,  a  collection  of  revolutionary  papers  connected  with  the  border 
a,  edited  by  S.  De  Wilt  Eloodgood,  Exq. 
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Equally  adroit  was  the  reply  of  Colonel  Van  SchaicS,  given  in 
the  following  lerms  : — 

"  I  am  ^lad  to  see  my  friends,  the  Ooeidas  and  Tuscaroras. 
I  perfectly  remember  the  engagements  the  Five  Nations  entered 
into  fotir  years  ago,  and  that  they  promised  to  preserve  a  strict 
and  honorable  n en trality  during  the  present  war,  which  was 
all  we  asked  them  to  do  for  us. 

"  But  I  likewise  know  that  all  of  them,  except  our  brethren 
tne  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  broke  their  engagements,  and  flung 
away  the  chain  of  friendship.  But  the  Onondagas  have  been 
great  murderers ;  we  have  found  the  scalps  of  our  brothers  at 
their  Castle. 

"  They  were  cut  off,  not  by  mistake,  but  by  design— I  was 
ordered  to  do  it — and  it  is  done. 

"  As  for  the  other  matters  of  which  you  speak,  I  recommend 
a  deputation  to  the  Commissioners  at  Albany.  I  am  not  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  you  on  those  subjects. 

"  I  am  a  warrior.  My  duty  is  to  obey  the  orders  which  they 
send  me," 

No  farther  explanations  appear  to  have  been  interchanged ; 
and  the  Oneidas  were  perhaps  the  more  readily  pacified,  inas- 
much as  they  were  really  friendly  to  the  Americans,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Onondagas,  which  had  justly  incurred  the  chastisement. 
Scalping  parties  were  always  hovering  ahoift  the  unprotected 
borders,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Scliuylcr ;  and 
the  Indians  of  none  of  the  tribes  were  more  frequently  dis- 
covered belonging  to  these  parties,  than  of  that  nation-. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  coincidence  worth  noting,  that  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Colonel  Van  Schaick  departed  from  Fort  Schuy-  ■ 
ler  for  Onondaga,  the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  was 
thrown  into  alarm  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  Indian  force 
simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pa- 
latine, On  the  South  side  a  party  rushed  down  upon  the  set- 
tlement, look  three  prisoners,  together  with  several  horses,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  into  Fort  Plank.  At  the  very  same  ho'jr 
another  division  of  the  savages  .made  a  descent  upon  the  back 
part  of  Stone- Arabia,  where,  in  the  onset,  they  burnt  two  houses 
and  murdered  one  man.  The  next  house  in  their  course  be- 
longed to  Captain  Richer,     The  occupants  were  Richer,  his 
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wife,  and  two  sons,  and  an  old  man.  The  Ciiptnin  and  his 
two  boys  being  armed,  on  the  near  approach  of  the  Indians 
gave  them  a  warm  reception.  A  sharp  action  ensued.  The 
old  man,  being  nnarmed,  was  killed  ;  as  also  was  one  of  the 
brave  boys,  a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age.  Captain  Richer  was 
severely  wounded  and  his  arm  was  "broken ;  his  other  son  was 
also  wounded  in  the  elbow,  and  his  wife  in  one  of  her  )e^. 
And  yef,  notwithstanding:  that  the  whole  garrison  was  either 
killed  or  wounded,  the  Indians  retreated  on  the  loss  of  two  of 
their  number. 

On  the  same  dny  a  party  of  Senecas  appeared  in  Schoharie, 
made  prisoners  of  Mr.  Lawyer  and  Mr.  Cowley,  and  plundered 
their  houses.  The  panic  was  ajrain  genera! ;  the  people  flying 
to  the  forts  for  safety,  and  the  Committee  of  Palatine  writing  im- 
mediately lo  General  Clinton,  at  Albany,  for  assistance.  The 
General  was  an  officer  of  great  activity,  and  so  rapidly  did  he 
movein  cases  of  alarm,  that  he  traversed  theMohawk  Valley  with 
Colonel  Gansevonrt's  regiment  and  the  Schenectady  militia,  and 
■  was  back  al  Albany  again  on  the  28th.  The  Indians  who  ap- 
peared on  the  south  side  were  from  the  West — those  on  the 
north  side  were  Mohawks  from  Canada.  General  Clinton,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  Governor,,  his  brother,  expressed  an  opi- 
nion, iViat  but  for  his  timely  movement  on  that  occasion,  the 
enemy  would  have  driven  the  settlements  all  in  upon  Schenec- 
tady.* 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Lieutenants  M'Clellan  and  Harden- 
burgh  returned  to  Fort  Schuyler  from  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Indians,  against  the  small  Bri- 
tish garrison  at  Os\vegatchie.  It  was  their  intention  to  take 
the  fort  by  surprise;  but,  falling  in  prematurely  with  some 
straggling  Indians,  several  shots  were  imprudently  exchanged, 
by  reason  of  which  their  approach  became  known  to  the  gar- 
rison. They  then  attempted  by  stratagem  to  draw  the  enemy 
from  the  fort,  and  partly  succeeded,  but  could  not  induce  them 
to  venture  far  enough  from  Iheir  works  to  cut  Ihem  off;  and 
on  approaching  the  fort  themselves,  the  assailants  were  so 
warmly  received  by  cannister  and  grape,  as  to  be  compelled  to 
letreat  without  unnecessary  delay.    The  only  service  performed 

*  MS.  letter  or  Jacob  R.  Cork  and  P«ter  Wagner  to  General  Clinton,  and  Gen^ 
Ml  Clinton'a  letter  to  the  GoTemor. 
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was  to  send  a  Caiighnawaga  Indian  into  Canada  with  a  letter,  la 
French,  by  "  a  French  General,"  probably  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, addressed  to  the  Canadians,  and  written  in  the  preceding 
Autumn.'  This  expedition  was  despatchtHl  from  Fort  Schnyler 
on  the  day  before  Colonel  Van  Schaick  moved  upon  Onondaga ; 
and  from  a  letter  addressed  by  General  Clinton,  six  weeks  after- 
ward, to  General  Sullivan,  there  is  reason  to  believe  one  object 
was  lo  get  clear  of  the  Oneida  Indians  then  in  the  fort,  until 
Colonel  Van  Schaick  should  have  proceeded  so  far  upon  his  ex- 
pedition, that  they  or  their  people  would  not  be  able  to  give  the 
Onondiigfts  notice  of  his  approach.  All  the  Indians  still  remain- 
ing in  Fort  Schuyler  on  the  18lh,  were  detained  expres.4y  for 
that  object  of  precaution.  General  Clinton  conceded  their  useful- 
ness as  scouts  and  spies  upon  the  British  forces ;  but,  he  observed, 
"  their  attachment  to  one  another  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  their 
"  being  of  any  service  when  employed  against  their  fellows."  t 
This  testimony  is  certainly  not  discreditable  to  the  Indian  cha- 
racter as  such. 

But  if,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Oneidas  were  disposed  to  send 
a  deputation  to  make  p;icific  inquiries  at  Fort  Schuyler,  in  re- 
gard lo  Colonel  Van  Schaick's  attack  upon  their  neighbors, 
the  descendant  of  Garanguli  and  SadakenaghtieJ  \vere  not 
themselves  willing  lo  pass  the  matter  over  thus  lightly.  Fired 
with  indignation  at  the  desiruction  of  their  villages  and  castle, 
and  the  putting  out  of  the  great  council-fire  which  they  had  so 
long  kept  burning  at  their  national  altar,  they  resolvtd  upon 
summary  vengeance.  .  Tothisend,  three  hundred  of  their  war- 
riors were  speedily  upon  the  war-path,  bending  their  steps  to 
thevalleyoflheSchoharie-kill.  The  settlement  of  Cobleskill^J 
which  had  suffered  so  severely  the  preceding  year,  situated 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Schoharie-kill,  and  yet  comprising 
nineteen  German  families,  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  But 
they  were  prevented  from  taking  the  place  by  surprise,  in  conse- 
quence of  two  of  their  number  straggling  a  considerabledislance 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  who  were  discovered  by  a  scout  ©f 

•  M-Cletlan'alerttTlo  General  Clinton, 
■t  LeMCTofGen.  Clinton  to  Gen.  Sullivan. 

,i  Twoi!la8lmuaOnonci.saH'arriots-.n<lorator8oriheprecedingconluiT.   VMa 
Colden'e  Canada, 
5  UsuBlljthua  wrlllen;  but  the  old  inhabitants  saj  it  ahonld  be  CobuskilL— 
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two  of  the  CobleskitI  militia.  One  of  the  Indians  was  shot, 
and  the  other  fled  ;  and  the  scouts  hastened  home  to  give  the 
alarm.  Intelligence  of  the  enemy's  approach  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Schoharie,  with  a  request  for  assistance.  A 
captain  of  the  Continental  army  was  thereupon  sent  to  Cohles- 
kill  with  a  detachment  of  regular  troops.  On  the  following 
morning  a  party  of  Indians  saiiiod  out  of  the  woods,  and  after 
approaching  the  settlement,  suddenly  returned.  They  were 
pursued  hy  a  small  detachment  of  troops  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  where  their  reception  was  so  sharp  as  to  compel  a  re- 
treat. The  Captain  himself  immediately  marched  to  the  scene 
of  action  with  the  whole  of  his  little  band,  together  with  fifteen 
voluntfiers  of  the  miiitia.  The  Indians  receded  before  the 
whites  for  a  time,  and  continued  the  deception  by  showing 

.themselves  at  first  in  small  numbers  on  the  skirt  of  the  forest, 
until  they  had  accomplished  the  identical  purpose  they  had  in 

'  view.  The  Captain  and  his  men  pursued,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  ihe  disparity  of  numbers  they  had  to  encounter,  until 
the  Indians  had  drawn  them  suificiently  within  their  toils  to 
make  a  stand.  Their  numbers  now  multiplied  rapidly,  and 
the  battle  became  animated.  The  Captain  fell  wounded,  and 
was  soon  afterward  killed.  His  men,  panic-stricken,  instantly 
fled ;  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  cloud  of  several  hun- 
dred savages,  until  then  in  concealment,  rose  upon  all  sides  of 
them,  pouring  in  a  deadly  shower  of  rifle  balls,  and  making  the 
forest  ring  with  their  appalling  yells.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement,  on  perceiving  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Ihe 
troops,  fled  in  the  direction  of  Schoharie  with  a  portion  of  the 
fugitive  soldiers.  Their  flight  was  facilitated,  or  ralher  they 
were  prevented  from  being  overtaken,  by  seven  of  the  Captain's 
brave  fellows,  who  look  possession  of  a  deserted  house  and 
made  a  resolute  defence.  From  the  windows  of  their  castle 
they  fired  briskly  upon  the  Indians,  and  bringing  them  to  a 
pause,  detained  them  until  the  inhabitants  had  made  good  their 
flight  to  Schoharie.  Unable  to  drive  the  soldiers  from  the 
house,  the  Indians  at  length  applied  the  brand,  and  the  brave 
fellows  were  burnt  to  death  within  its  walls.  The  whole  set- 
tlement was  then  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Indians.  Bat 
they  did  not  proceed  farther  toward  Schoharie.  The  loss  of 
the  whites  was  twenly-two  killed  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
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The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  found  the  next  day,  sadly  mulilat- 
ed ;  and  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them  the  Indians  had  placed  a 
roll  of  Continental  bills— a  severe  satire  upon  the  description  of 
money  for  which  the  soldiers  were  serving.  The  great  fact, 
howerer,  that  it  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  pay,  which  kept 
the  Americans  in  the  field,  could  scarcely  be  appreciated  by 
the  forest  warriors.  They  were  led  in  this  battle  by  a  Tory, 
who  was  subsequently  killed  by  the  celebrated  Murphy.* 
Their  loss  was  severe,  but  to  what  -extent  was  not  known. 
Thus  was  amply  avenged  the  destruction  of  Onondaga. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  inhabitants  of  Monongalia, 
on  the  north-western  Virginia  border  and  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pitt,  had  been  severely 
harassed  by  the  Indians.  On  the  9th  of  that  month,  a  party  of 
four  men,  despatched  from  Fort  Pitt,  were  ail  killed  and 
scalped  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  fort.  On  the 
13th,  a  man  named  David  Morgan,  of  Monongalia,  discovered 
two  Indians  creeping  upon  several  children  at  work  in  a  field. 
He  gave  the  alarm  to  the  latter,  and  then  shot  one  of  the  In- 
dians dead.  The  other  rushed  upon  Morgan,  and  grappled 
with  him.  A  severe  contest  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the 
Indian's  knife,  which  Morgan  ultimately  obtained ;  the  Indian, 
by  grasping  the*  blade,  having  his  hand  severely  lacerated. 
Morgan  slabbed  the  Indian,  and  ran  for  the  fort,  while  the  In- 
dian took  to  the  woods.  A  parly  set  off  immediately  in  pur- 
suit, and  soon  overtook  the  savage,  sitting  against  a  tree.  He 
begged  for  mercy,  and  was  at  first  taken  as  a  prisoner ;  but 
during  the  march  back  to  the  fort,  he  became  rather  snrly, 
whereupon  his  captors  killed  and  scalpecf  him— taking,  also, 
the  scalp  from  the  warrior  who  had  been  first  shot  by  Morgan. 
On  the  following  day  another  Indian  scout  was  discovered,  one 

•  Campbell's  Annols.  The  aulliorily  of  Mr.  Campbell  for  most  ii'not  all  hia  in- 
fotmation  rc?pec(ing  the  operalions  of  tbe  enemy  in  llie  Sohi^iirie  country,  was  (he 
late  Rev.  Mr,  Fenn,  ofHarpetstield — a  gentleman  moat  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  early  history  nf  that  re^on.  Still,  Ihere  isckarlya  miflake  in  assisnin^  aa  has 
been  done,  Captain  FittriGk  as  the  American  leader  against  the  Onondagaa  an  this 
Occaeion,  uncetbat  officer  fell  In  thcBDme  neighborhood  more  than  a  year  before,  as 
Btated  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Colonel  Varick.  [Seeehnp.xvi.  tcit,  and  also 
anote.J  Who  led  tlic  Americana  on  this  last  occaHon,  the  aulhor  has  not  ascertained, 
But  the  accounts  just  referred  lo,  that  it  was  Captain  Paliicii,  are  certainly  incor- 
rect— unless,  indeed,  there  were  two  Patricks,  both  captains,  and  both  killed  in  the 
same  neighborhood. 
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of  whom  was  killed  and  scalped.  Two  dnys  afterward  the 
Indians  killed  and  scalped  David  Maxwell  and  his  wife.  Se- 
veral families  were  carried  into  captivity.  Among  the  prisotir 
ers  was  one  resohite  woman,  who  killed  one  of  her  giiards, 
wounded  another,  and  effected  her  escape.*  These  individual 
murders  were  the  more  cruel,  inasmuch  as  they  conld  have  no 
effect  tipon  the  result  of  the  pending  contest.  The  snatching 
away  of  prisoners  by  these  petty  expeditions  was  a  different 
affair ;  and  often  served  a  twofold  pnrpose— enabling  the  enemy 
frequenlly  to  extort  information,  and,  by  a  silent  operation,  con- 
tinnally  increasing  the  number  of  prisoners  in  their  hands  for 
exchantre.  But,  whether  murdered  outright  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivifv,  the  trials  of  the  inhabitants  iipon  a  frontier,  thus  hourly 
exposed  to  dangers  of  the  most  appalling  description,  can  scarce- 
ly be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  baen  placed  in  similar 
peril. 

The  frontier  towns  of  the  County  of  Ulster  were  likewise 
not  a  little  annoyed,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  by  adetachment- 
of  thirty  or  forty  of  Butler's  rangers,  who,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  country,  were  supposed  to  have  fled  to  the  royal  standard 
from  that  neighborhood.  On  the  4th  of  May,  four  dwelling- 
houses  a.id  five  barns  were  burnt  by  them  in  Fantine-kill. 
Six  of  the  inhabitants  were  murdered,  besides  three  or  four 
more  who  were  supposed  to  be  burnt  in  their  houses.  Colonel 
Philip  Van  Courtlandt,  slEitioned  at  that  time  with  one  of  the 
Kew-York  regiments  at  Warwasing,  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
traitors ;  but  although  he  twice  came  in  sight  of  (hem  upon  the 
crest  of  a  mounlaiuj  they  were  too  dexterous  in  threading  the 
forests  to  allow  him  to  overtake  them;  and  the  Colonel  had 
scarcely  turned  back  from  the  pursuit,  before  they  fell  upon  the 
town  of  Woodstock,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston,  where 
they  burnt  several  houses  and  committed  other  depredations. 
They  inade  a  few  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  carried  away ; 
while  others  were  compelled,  by  the  up-raised  hatchet,  to  tidie 
an  oath  not  to  serve  in  arms  against  the  King.t 

In  order  to  preserve,  unbroken,  a  narrative  of  the  principal 

Indian  campaign  of  the  present  year,  it  is  necessary  somewhat 

■  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  events,  by  recording  in  this  place 

*  Almon'3  Remembrancer— If  tier  fiom  Fort  Pill. 

\  Idem — Aitide  from  Warwaaing,  published  first  in  Poughkeepsie, 
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(he  particulars  of  the  celebrated  invasion  of  Minisink,  and  the 
bloody  battle  that  immediately  ensued  near  the  Delaware." 
The  brave  Count  Pulaski,  with  his  battalion  of  cnvatry,  had 
been  stationed  at  Minisink  during  the  preceding  winter ;  but  in 
the  month  of  February  he  was  ordered  lo  South  Carolina, 'to 
I'oiii  the  army  of  General  Lincoln.t  Left  thus  wholly  unpro- 
tected, save  by  its  own  people.  Captain  Brant  determined  to 
make  a  descent  upon  i(,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  both  plunder 
and  prisoners.  Accordingly,  on  the  20!h  of  July,  or  rather 
during  the  night  of  the  19th,  the  crafty  Mohawk  stole  upon  the 
shimbering;  town,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Indians  and  twenty- 
seven  Tory  warriors,  disguised  as  Indians — which  was  a  very. 
common  practice  with  the  loyalists  when  acting  with  the 
savages.  Such  was  the  silence  of  their  approach,  that  several 
houses  were  already  in  flames  when  the  inhabitants  awoke  to 
their  situation.  Thus  surprised,  and  wholly  unprepared,  all 
who  coiiid  escape  fled  in  consternation,  leaving  the  invaders  to 
riot  upon  the  spoil.  Ten  houses  and  twelve  bams  were  burnt, 
together  with  a  small  stockade  fort  and  two  mills.  Several 
persons  were  killed,  and  others  taken  prisoners.  The  farms 
of  the  settlement  were  laid  waste,  the  cattle  driven  away, 
and  all  the  booty  carjied  o(F  which  the  invaders  could  remove. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  immediate  object.  Brant  lost  no 
time  in  leading  his  party  back  to  the  main  body  of  his  war- 
riors, whom  he  had  left  at  Grassy  Brook. 

Ko  sooner  had  the  fugitives  from  Minisink  arrived  at  Goshen, 
with  the  intelligence,  than  Dr.  Tuslen,  the  Colonel  of  the  local 
militia,  issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  command  to  meet 
him  at  Minisink  on  the  following  day,  with  as  many  volunteers. 
as  they  could  raise.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  a 
body  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  men  met  their  colonel  at. 
the  designated  rendezvous,  at  the  time  appointed — including' 
many  of  the'principal  gentlemen  of  tlie  county.     A  council  of 

*  Minisinh,  for  nn  inland  American  town,  is  teij  ancient  It  is  EitnuteJ  about 
tenmileswtstofGoshan,  intheConnlyofOrati^e.  (N.  Y.)  on  the  Navisink  river, 
ind  iniong  wlial  are  called  the  Shnu'angunk  MounCninB.  It  is  bordered  on  the 
south-west  by  both  the  Stales  of  New  JerFej  nnd  Pennsylvania.  The  Wallkill 
also  risi'S  in  Ihia  t  ;wn.  Its  history,  previons  lo  Ihe  war  of  the  Reiolnlion,  is  fiill  of 
inlerest.  A  severe  balllo  waa  fouahl  nith  the  TndianB  in  Mini'ink,  July  S2, 1G69, 
Ihebloody  horrors  of  which  yet  live  in  the  iradilions  of  that  neighborhood. 

t  Letter  of  Waahinglffii. 
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war  was  held,  to  determine  upon  the  expediency  of  a  pursuit. 
Colonel  Tusten  was  himself  opposed  to  ihe  proposition,  with 
so  feeble  a  command,  and  with  the  certainty,  if  they  overtook 
the  enemy,  of  being  obliffed  to  encounter  an  officer  combining, 
with  his  acknowledged  prowess,  so  much  of  subtlety  as  charac- 
lerized  the  movements  of  the  Mohawk  chief.  His  force,  more- 
over, was  believed  to  be  greatly  superior  to  their's  in  numbers, 
and  to  include  many  Tories  as  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try as  themselves.  The  Colonel,  therefore,  preferred  waiting 
for  the  reinforcements  which  would  be  sure  soon  to  arrive,  the 
more  especially  as  the  volunteers  already  with  him  were  but 
ill  provided  with  arms  and  amninnilion, .  Others,  however,  were 
for  immediate  pursuit.  They  affected  to  hold  the  Indi-ans  in 
contempt,  insisted  that  they  would  not  fight,  and  maintained 
that  a  re-capture  of  the  plunder  they  had  taken  would  be  an 
easy  achievement.  Town-meeting  counsels,  in  the  conduct  of 
war,  are  not  usually  the  wisest,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
The  majority  of  Tuston's  command  were  evidently  determined 
to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  but  their  deliberations  were  cut  short 
by  Major  Meeker,  who  mounted  his  horse,  flourished  his  sword, 
and  vauntingly  called  out — "Let  the  brave  men  follow  me, 
the  cowards  may  stay  behind  !"  It  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  such  an  appeal  to  an  excited  multitude  would  decide  the 
question,  as  it  did.  The  line  of  march  was  immediately  taken 
up,  and  after  proceeding  seventeen  miles  the  same  evening,  they 
encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  they 
were  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  under  Colonel  Hathorn, 
of  the  Warwick  regiment,  who,  as  the  senior  of  Colonel  Tusten, 
took  the  command.  "When  they  had  advanced  a  few  miles,  to 
Halfway  Brook,  they  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  another  council  was  held  there. 
Colonels  Hathorn,  Tusten,  arid  others,  whose  valor  was  go- 
verned by  prudence,  were  opposed  to  advancing  farther,  as  the 
number  of  Indian  fires,  and  the  extent  of  ground  they  had  oc- 
cupied, removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  numbers. 
A  scene  similar  to  that  which  had  broken  up  the  former  coun- 
cil was  acted  at  this  place,  and  with  the  same  result.  The 
voice  of  prudence  was  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  bravado. 

Captain  Tyler,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  woods,  was 
sent  forward  at  the  head  ofa  small  scouting  party,  to  follow  the 
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trail  of  the  Indians,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  movements; 
since  it  was  evident  that  they  could  not  be  far  in  advance. 
.The  Captain  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  before  he  fell 
from  the  fire  of  an  unseen  enemy.  This  circumstance  occa- 
sioned considerable  alarm;  but  the  volnnteers,  nevertheless, 
pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
emerged  upon  the  hills  of  the  Delaware,  in  full  view  of  that 
river,  upon  the  easlern  bank  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  the  Indians  were  seen  deliberately  marching 
in  the  direction  of  a  fording-place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lack- 
awaxen.  This  discovery  was  made  at  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  intention  of  Brant  to  cross  at  the  fording- , 
place  was  evident ;  and  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  his 
booty  had  already  been  sent  thither  in  advance. 

The  determination  was  immediately  formed  by  Colonel  Ha- 
thorn,  to  intercept  the  enemy  at  the  fording-place,  for  which 
purpose  instant  dispositions  were  made.  But,  owin"  to  in- 
tervening woods  and  hills,  the  opposing  bodies  soon  lost  sight 
of  each  other,  and  an  adroit  movement  on  the  part  of  Brant 
gave  him  an  advantage  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  regain.  Anticipating  the  design  of  Hathorn,  the  moment 
the  Americans  were  out  of  sight  Brant  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
by  threading  a  ravine  across  which  Hathorn  had  passed,  threw 
himself  into  bis  rear,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  delibe- 
rately to  select  his  ground  for  a  baide  and  form  an  ambuscade. 
Disappointed  in  not  iinding  the  enemy,  the  Americans  were 
brought  to  a  stand,  when  the  enemy  disclosed  himseif  partially, 
in  a  quarter  altogether  unexpected.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can account,  the  first  shot  was  fired  upon  an  Indian,  who  was 
known  and  who  was  mounted  upon  a  hor=ie  stolen  it  Mini=)ink 
The  Indian  fpll  and  the  firmg  soon  became  general— the  enemy 
con  nvmg  m  the  eirly  part  of  the  engagement  to  cut  off  from 
the  mam  bod/  of  Hathorn  s  troops  t  detachment  comfrismg 
one  third  ot  1  is  w  hole  numjier  The  conflict  wa  1  ng  and 
obstinate  Ihe  number  of  the  ene  ny  being  sevenl  times 
greater  than  thit  of  the  Goshen  mihtia  the  latter  were  sur 
rounded  and  ultimately  hemmed  witlmthe  circumference  of 
an  icre  of  ground  Being  sh  ort  of  ammun  Hon  Hith  ini  s  or 
ders,  m  imitation  of  those  of  Putnam  at  Bunker  Hill,  were 
strict  thai  no  man  should  fire  until  very  suie  that  his  powder 
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would  not  be  lost."  The  battle  commenced  about  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  was  maintained  until  the  going  down  of 
the  sun:  both  parties  fighting  after  the  Indian  fashion,  every 
man  for'  himself,  and  the  whole  keeping  up  an  irregular  fire 
from  behind  rocks  and  trees  as  best  they  could.  About  sunset 
the  ammunition  of  the  militia  was  expended,  and  the  survivors 
attempted  to  retreat,  but  many  of  them  were  cut  down.  Doc- 
tor Tustcn  was  engaged  behind  a  diif  of  rocks  in  dressing  the 
wounded  when  the  retreat  commenced.  There  were  seven- 
teen disabled  men  under  his  care  at  Ihe  moment,  whose  cries 
for  protection  and  mercy  were  of  the  most  moving  description, 
The  Indians  fell  upon  them,  however,  and  they  all,  together 
with  the  Doctor,  perished  under  the  tomahawk.  Among  the 
slain  were  many  of  the  first  citizens  of  Goshen ;  and  of  the 
whole  number  that  went  forth,  only  about  thirty  returned  to 
tell  the  melancholy  story.t  Several  of  the  fugitives  were  shot 
while  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming  the  Delaware. 

Brant  lias  been  severely  censured  for  the  cruelties  perpe- 
trated, or  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated,  in  this  battle.  He 
always  maintained  that  he  had  been  unjustly  blamed,  and  that 
his  conduct  hi\A  been  the  subject  of  unjust  reproach.  He 
stated  that,  having  ascertained  that  the  Goshen  militia  were  in 
pursuit  of  him,  determined  to  give  him  battle,  he  of  coui-se 
prepared  himself  for  their  reception.  Still,  having  obtained 
the  supplies  he  needed,  his  own  object  was  accomplished.  He 
also  stated,  that  on  the  near  approach  of  the  Americans,  he 
rose,  and  presenting  himself  openly  and  fairly  to  their  view,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  their  commanding  officer,  and  demanded  their 
surrender — promising  at  the  same  time  to  treat  them  kindly  as 
prisoners  of  war.  He  assured  them,  frankly,  that  his  force  in 
ambush  was  sufficient  to  overpower  and  destroy  them ;  that 
then,  before  any  blood  had  been  shed,  he  could  control  his 
warriors ;  but  should  the  battle  commence,  he  could  not  an- 

*  Putnam's  order  was—"  Don't  fire,  boys,  till  you  ace  the  white  of  their  eye 5." 
t  Among  the  flkin  wore  Jones,  Little,  Duncan,  Wianet.  Vail,  Townsend,  and 
Knapp.  In  1832  the  people  of  Orange  County  collected  &e  bonca,  which  until  then 
had  been  left  to  bleach  on  the  battle-field,  and  caused  Ihem  to  be  buried.  The  fune- 
ral proceafion  numbered  tweWe  thousand  people,  amon|;  whom  was  Major  Poppino, 
oneofthe  survivors  of  the  battle— then  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  The  author 
haa  to  some  extent  drawn  upon  the  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  dtlivered  on 
Ihat  occaaon,  in  writing  this  account  of  the  battle. 
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swer  for  the  consequences.  But,  he  said,  while  he  was  thus  par- 
leying with  them,  he  was  fired  upon,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing shot  down— the  ball  piercing  the  outer  fold  of  his  belt. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  the  shot,  he  retired,  and  se- 
creted himself  among  his  warriors.  The  militia,  emboldened 
by  h^  disappearance,  seeing  no  other  enemy,  and  disbelieving 
what  he  had  told  them,  rushed  forward  heedlessly  until  they 
were  completely  within  his  power.  In  crossing  a  creek  they 
had  broken  their  order,  and  before  they  could  form  again  on 
the  other  side,  Brant  gave  the  well-known  signal  of  the  war- 
whoop.  Quick  as  the  lightning's  flash,  his  dark  clond  of  war- 
riors were  upon  their  feet.  Having  fired  once,  they  sprang 
forward,  tomahawk  in  hand.  The  conflict  was  fierce  and 
bloody.  Few  escaped,  and  several  of  the  prisoners  were 
killed.  There  was  one  who  during"  the  battle  saved  himself 
by  means  wl  *cl  Bra  t  sid  vere  dishonorable.  By  some  pro- 
cess or  ther  tl  o  d-I  ot  a  freemason,  he  had  acquired  a  know 
ledge  of  tl  e  i  iste  m.o  s  grand  hailing  signal  of  distress ; 
and  I  av  g  bee  fo  ed  that  Brant  was  a  member  of  the 
brotherb  od  he  cfa  e  tl  e  mystic  sign.  Faithful  to  his  pledge, 
the  ch  eft  n  i  terp  sed  and  saved  his  life.  Discovering  the 
imposture  afterward,  he  was  very  indignant.  Still,  he  spared 
his  life,  and  the  prisoner  ultimately  returned  to  his  friends  af- 
ter a  long  captivity." 

♦  This  version  of  Lhe  battle,  as  given  by  Brant,  has  been  derived  by  the  author 
from  (he  noles  of  conversations  with  tlie  old  chief,  by  Samuel  WoodrufT,  Esq.  here- 
tofore  cited.  The  prisoner  referred  to  as  having  been  saved  by  the  erroneous  sup- 
position of  Brnnt  that  iie  was  a  freemason,  was  the  !ate  Major  Wood  of  Orange 
County,  The  Rev.  Doctor  Wilson  gives  the  following  aoeonnt  of  this  incident  :— 
"Major  Wood  of  Orange  County,  (N.Y.)  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  batlle  of 
Minisink,  because  Brant,  from  an  accidental  sign,  mistook  him  for  a  Freemason.  On 
Iheevening  afterthe  battle,  when  the  'monster'  was  about  to  tie  him,  he  reraon- 
Btralcd,  said  he  was  agenlleman,  and  promised  not  to  escape.  He  was  not  tied,  bat 
laid  between  two  Indians ;  and  told,  that  should  he  attempt  to  escape  he  should  be 
tomahawked.  The  blanket  on  whicli  he  lay  look  fire  in  the  night,  and  he  dared  not 
wove,  test  the  tomahawk  might  sink  into  his  head,  until  the  lira  reached  his  feet, 
when  he  kicked  it  out.     It  was  Brant's  blanket.     Brant  Irealed  him  very  harshly  ever 

after;  and  when  Major  Wood  asked  him  the  reason,  he  replied,  'D n  you,  you 

burni  my  blanket.'  Major  Wood  was,  for  many  years  after  the  peace,  a  resident  a\ 
Orange  County,  and  one  of  its  most  respectable  citizens."  Dr.  Wilson  supposes 
that  the  Masonic  signal  was  made  by  mere  accident,  U  may  have  been  so ;  but  the 
author  has  been  told  otherwise,  and  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  lilc,  after  his  re- 
liiin,  was  tobecomea  freemason.    This  he  considered  himself  in  honor  bound  tod* 
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There  was  another  occurrence  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest 
connected  with  this  battle,  the  particulars  of  which  were  related 
in  after-years  by  Brant  himself,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of 
New-York  *  Among  those  who  were  grievously  wounded  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gabriel  Wisner,  a  gentleman  of  great  re- 
spectability, a  magistrate,  serving  among  the  Goshen  v^uii- 
teers.  In  surveying  the  battle-field,  the  situation  of  Wisner  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  Indian  commander,  who  exanimec 
his  condition.  The  chief  saw  that  he  was  wounded  pasfhope 
of  recovery,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  full  possession, of  his 
faculties,  and  was  even  able  to  converse.  Believing  his  case 
to  be  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  medical  and  surgical 
skill,  and  having  no  moans  of  carrying  him  away,  Brant  re- 
flected a  moment  upon  his  own  course  of  duty.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  save  his  life  if  he  could,  and  yet  felt  that  it  was 
impossible.  To  leave  him  thus  helpless  and  alone  upon  the 
field,  in  the  possession  of  his  senses  to  a  degree  enabling  him 
to  appreciate  all  the  liorrors  of  his  situation,  would  be  the 
height  of  cruelty.  Added  to  which  was  the  moral  certainty, 
that  the  wolves  abounding  in  the  forest,  guided  by  the  scent  of 
blood  would  soon  be  gorging  themselves  alike  upon  the  wounded 
and  the  dead.  The  thought,  therefore,  that  Wisner  might  be  torn 
in  pieces  while  yet  alive,  seemed  to  him  even  more  than  savage 
cruelty.  Under  these  distressing  circumstances  and  consider- 
ations, the  chief  argued  with  himself  that  true  humanity  re- 
quired a  speedy  termination  of  his  sufferings.  Having  formed 
this  conclusion,  the  next  point  was  to  compass  his  death,with- 
out  inflicting  additional  torture  upon  his  feelings.  With  this 
view  he  en<raged  Wisner  in  conversation,  and  while  diverting 
his  attention,  struck  him  dead  in  an  instant,  and  unperceived, 
with  his  hatchet.  It  was  but  a  savage  exhibition  of  humanity  ; 
but  there  was  benevolence  in  the  intention,  however  strangely 
reasoned  ;  and  the  motive  of  the  final  blow  is  to  be  applauded, 
notwithstanding  the  shudder  caused  by  its  contemlplation.t 

He  also  stated  lliat  he  had  always  felt  niottilied  at  the  deception  he  had  practised, 
and  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  withering  than  the  scorn  with  which  Brant 
ever  looked  upon  him  »i\erward. 

*  Conversaliona  of  Brant  with  General  Morgan  Lewi^,   related  hy  the  latter  to 
the  author. 

1  The  Btitieh  account  of  this  battle,  published  in  New-Votk  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
sust,  1779,  as  received  from  "a  person  juat  aitifed  from  Joaoph  Tliantaadhia 
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From  Minisink,  by  a  rapid  movement,  Brant  fell  upon  a  set- 
tlement on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawjt,  where,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  ho  made  a  few  prisoners— the  name  of  one  of  whom 
was  House.  This  man,  with  his  companions,  was  carried  bacli 
into  the  woods,  and  left  in  charge  of  the  Indians,  wliile  Brant 
with  four  of  his  warriors,  went  off  upon  some  secret  enterprise' 
On  the  fourth  day  after  his  absence,  he  returned,  attended  by 
his  four  warriors,  but  on  horseback  himself,  haTin^  been 
wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  musltet  shot.'  The  wound,however 
W.1S  not  hke  that  of  Achilles,  in  the  heel,  but  by  a  buck-shot  iii 
the  ban  of  the  great  toe— and  therefore  in  a  place  less  equivocal 
for  a  soldier's  honor.  They  then  commenced  their  march  in 
the  direction  of  Tioga;  but  as  House  became  too  lame  by 
walking  to  oonunue  the  journey  on  foot,  the  Indians  proposed 
tilling  him.  To  this  Brant  objected;  and  having  been  ac- 
ijuamted  with  House  before  the  war,  he  released  him  on  condi- 
tion of  his  taking  an  oath  of  neutrality,  which  was  written  by 
the  chief  in  the  Indian  language.  House  signed  the  oath  .and 
Brant  witnessed  it.  He  was  then  released,  and  being  some 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Otsego  Lake,  where  General  Clinton 
was  then  making  preparations  for  his  celebrated  deseont  of  the 
Susquehanna,  House  came  into  Clinton's  camp  on 'the  8th  of 
August- the  day  previous  to  his  embarkation.* 

Omlemporaneously  with  these  occurrences,  and  while  as' 
will  subsequently  appear,  the  attention  of  the  American  ofHoers 
was  directed  to  more  important  movements,  the  Indians  and 
Tones  once  more  broke  in  upon  the  Pennsylvania  border  in 
Northampton,  Lyconia,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Sunbn'ry 
In  a  succession  of  petty  affairs  between  the  1st  and  2Ist  of. 
July,  several  neighborhoods  were  destroyed  and  mills  burnt 

brtil,™.,''  a.iri  th.i  BnM  h.d  ,in  i,i„  „i,  .i„j  ,„ji,„,  .„j  ,„„    ,|,|„„„ 
Aa,..s  ,h.  p„.,,.,  inUi,..,.  uiirf,  „.  ..„...„„  ^.  m,„™~ 

«Sr  w'JTr         "S."'  "'"""  ^•-""  """•  """>'  "*'  '■'«"■  C^ 
lain  John  WooiJ,  Captain  Dunc"   r-.,,..;- -d.-; — i_   ..  ■.    „       .     ^       '  ^'r 


u,.  j.h.w«d,o.p„,„  a,„o...  o.,t,i„  B..j.„i.  v.a,  cpuin  e„,tv,.^ 

Kn.pp,  L,,..™,  John  W.o«,  Li..!.,.,,  Abr.h™  Sl.ph.rf,  Jp,6„  G.W.l 
W.,TO,,  J„,ra  aibm  V.il,  J..tic.  Roger  To.n.ona,  J„,,io,  Willi.m  B.,W 
SZTT"  m""  J"'PP,.  9«»'"i"l»"'"  J'-"  M.,k,.,.  Wooodrf,  M.io; 
H..,  Dooka,  Mtjor  S,o,.d  MooW,  of  11,  MU.i.k  mllili..     Ool  of  oio  hoV 

if  r^!?.,'°*  I'"  '""  "'"■  "'"'■  """'"«i-"i— S  «..  Inodrod  .nd  nlo,. 
'""■  — '■<''  •alnvm'i  Remembrancer,  id.  vi.  p.  276. 
•  MS.  l«ter  of  General  James  Clinton  to  Governor  Clinton,  his  brother. 
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On  the  17th,  all  the  principal  houses  in  the  township  of  Mun- 
sey  were  burnt.  Two  persons  were  killed  on  that  day,  and 
four  had  been  killed  a  few  days  previous,  besides  several 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  20th,  three  men  vere  klled  lya 
small  party  hovering  about  Freeland's  Fort  s  t  ited  o  I  e 
West  branch  of  the  SusquehannEt,  seventeen  n  ies  fro  i  S  n 
bury.     On  the  28th,  five  days  after  the  afP  r  of  M  1     Is 

little  defence,  which  was  garrisoned  by  only  tl  irty  me  ai  d 
about  fifty  women  and  children  who  had  so  ght  ef  ^  v  tl  n 
its  walls,  was  invested  by  one  of  the  M'Donalds,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  Indians,  and  one  hundred  troops  calling  them- 
selves regulars.  But,  although  wearing  the  British  uniform,  it 
was  believed  that  they  were  American  loyalists.  The  enemy 
met  with  less  resistance  during  this  irruption  llian  would  have 
been  the  case,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  had  been  drafted  for  the  boat  service  of  General  Sulli- 
van, who  was  then  at  Wyoming,  preparing  to  enter  the  Seneca 
country.  Fort  Freeland  was  too  weak  of  itself,  and  too  weakly 
garrisoned,  to  hold  out  long  against  such  a  disparity  of  force. 
Captain  Hawkins  Boone,  a  brave  officer,  stationed  with  thirty 
men  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
fort  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  investment.  The  garrison 
Jiad  surrendered  before  his  arrival.  Boone  nevertheless  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  enemy;  but,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  slain, 
together  with  eighteen  of  his  men,  whose  scalps  were  carried 
as  trophies  into  the  fort.  Two  other  officers.  Captains  Dough- 
erty and  Hamilton,  were  also  killed.  By  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, M'Donald  stipulated  to  spare  the  women  and  children, 
and  allow  them  to  depart.  The  fort,  and  the  houses  in  its  vi- 
cinity, were  then  burnt.* 

Meantime  the  Shawanese  were  continuing  their  depredations 
upon  the  Ohio  border  of  Virginia,  with  results  certainly  not 
unfavorable  to  the  former.  Colonel  Boon  being  absent  in  North 
Carolina,  Colonel  Bowman  led  an  expedition  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  in  July,  against  the  Shawanese  of  Old  Chilicothe. 
Althou<fh  Bowman  fell  upon  the  Indians  suddenly,  and  with- 
out knowledge  on  their  part  of  his  approach,  they  nevertheless 
fought  him  bravely  for  several  hours,  and  compelled  him  to 

•  Almon'a  Remembrancer— article  from  Philadelphia. 
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retreat.  Falling  back  thirty  miles,  Bowman  made  a  stand,  and 
was  shortly  overtaken  by  the  Indians  with  augmented  num- 
bers. Another  engagement  ensued,  which,  during  the  first  two 
hours,  promised  no  advantage  to  the  forces  of  Bowman.  Co- 
lonel Harrod  then  proposed  to  mount  a  number  of  men  upon 
horses  and  make  a  cavalry  charge.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  the  expedient  succeeded.  Tfie  Indians  fought 
with  remarkable  fury,  but  were,  nevertheless,  broken,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  in  all  directions." 

With  these  incidents  closes  the  present  volume.  The  se- 
cond will  open  with  a  narrative  of  the  most  formidable  Indian 
campaign  undertaken  during  the  contest  for  American  Inde- 
pendence. 


NOTE. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  present  note  shonld  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volume,  containing  the  ac- 
count of  General  Schuyler's  expedition  to  Johnstomi  in  Fe- 
bniary,  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  disirmmg  the  Tories  of  Tryon 
County,  and  of  arresting  Sii  John  Johnson.  The  immediate 
causes  of  that  expedition,  aside  from  the  mformation  of  a  wretch 
named  Connell,  do  not  appear  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  di- 
vest the  proceedings  of  General  Schuyler  of  a  character  almost 
of  harshness.  But  while  the  author  has  entertained  little,  if  any, 
doubt,  that  Congress  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  direct- 
ing the  expedition,  and  Schuyler  for  his  energetic  execution  of 
his  orders,  the  reasons  for  the  ui^ncy  of  the  movement  have 
never  transpired.  Since  the  preceding  sheets  were  from  the 
press,  however,  the  author  has  received  copies  of  ceriain  docu- 
ments from  the  archives  of  the  British  Government,  which  re- 
flect all  the  light  upon  the  subject  that  can  be  desired.  After 
the  perusal  of  these  papers,  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  if  it 
ever  has  been,  can  no  longer  be  questioned  :— 

•  Adventures  of  ColoneiDaniel  Boon. 
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Governor  Tbyon  to  Lord  George  Germaine, 
"  On  board  H.  B.  M.  Ship,  Dutchess  of  Gordon, ) 
"  Neio-  York  Harbor,  3d  Jan.  1776.  \ 
"My  Lord, 
"  The  gentleman  who  delivered  roe  the  enclosed  letter  from 
Sir  John  Johnson,  assured  me  that  by  Government's  complying 
with  its  contents,  Sir  John  could  muster  five  hundred  Indians 
to  support  the  cause  of  government,  and  that  these,  with  a  body 
of  regulars,  might  retake  the  forts.     If  Sir  John  had  the  title  of 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  it  would  give  the  greatest 
weight  to  his  Majesty's  Indian  affairs — the  Indians  having  the 
greatest  affection  for  the  son  of  Iheir  late  benefactor.     I  wish 
your  Lordship  may  think  as  favorably  of  Sir  John's  proposals 
as  I  do,"  &c.  &c. 

[enclosure  in  the  arove.] 
Sir  John  Johnson  to  Governor  Tryon. 
"Sir — I  hope  the  occasion  and  intention  of  this  letter  may 
plead  my  excuse  for  the  liberty  I  lake,  in  introducing  to  youi 
Exc-ellency  the  bearer  hereof,  Captain  Allan  M'Donnell,  who 
will  inform  you  of  many  particulars  which  cannot  at  this  time 
be  safely  communicated  in  writing.  I'he  distracted  and  con- 
vulsed state  that  this  unhappy  county  is  now  worked  up  to, 
and  the  situation  that  I  am  in  here,  together  with  the  many  obli- 
gations our  family  owe  to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  induce  me  to 
fell  upon  a  plan  that  may,  I  hope,  be  of  service  to  the  country, 
the  propriety  of  which  I  entirely  submit  to  your  Excellency's 
better  judgment,  depending  on  that  friendship  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  honor  me  with,  for  your  advice  on,  and  repre- 
sentation to  His  Majesty,  of  what  I  propose.  Having  consulted 
with  all  my  friends  in  this  quarter,  among  whom  are  many  old 
and  good  officers,  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  forming  a 
battalion,  and  have  named  all  the  officers,  most  of  whom  have 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and 
have  seen  a  great  number  of  men  ready  to  complete  the  plan.  We 
must,  however,  not  think  of  stirring,  until  support  and  supplies  of 
many  necessaries  to  enable  us  to  carry  our  design  into  execution 
are  received — aJl  which  Mr.  M'Donnell  will  inform  your  Excel- 
lency of.  I  make  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  plan, 
ihould  we  be  supported  in  time.     As  to  news,  I  must  beg  leave 
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to  refer  you  to  Mr.  M'Donnell,  who  will  inform  you  of  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  Canada,  that  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. As  I  find  by  the  papers  you  arc  soon  to  sail  for  England, 
I  despair  of  having  the  pleasure  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  but 
most  sincerely  wish  you  an  agreeable  voyage,  and  a  happy  sight 
of  your  family  and  friends. 

"  I  am,  your  Excellency's 

"  Most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'John  Johnson." 

It  was  beyond  doubt  the  organisation  ajid  other  preparations 
indicated  in  the  preceding  letter,  some  knowledge  of  which 
must  have  transpired,  that  induced  Congress  to  direct  the  expe- 
dition into  Tryon  County,  referred  to  above,  which  was  so  vigo- 
rously executed  by  General  Schuyler,  as  narrated  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  present  volume.  And  the  same  Allan  M'Donnell, 
who,  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  negotiators  with 
General  Schuyler'on  that  occasion,  was  the  secret  emissary  sent 
by  Sir  John,  one  month  before,  to  negotiate  with  Governor  Try- 
on.  Thus  the  whole  matter  in  respect  to  t&at  expedition  is  ex- 
plained. 
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[Rbfebence  from  the  Intro oroTiON.] 

[The  following  is  the  article  referred  to  in  the  text.  Tt  is  ex- 
traded  fromAlmon's  American  Rcmembraiicer,  {a  work  purporting 
to  he  an  authentic  collection  of  facta,  published  in  London  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,)  for  the  year  X782,  Vol.  14,  page  185.  It  was 
long  supposed  to  be  authentic,  but  has  since  been  ascertained  to 
be  a  publication  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Franklin,  written  for  poli- 
tical purposes.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Gemsh,  of  the  New-England  mi- 
litia,  dated  Albany,  March  llh,  1782, 

The  peltry  taken  in  the  expedition  will,  as  you  see,  amount  to  a 
good  deal  of  money.  The  possession  of  this  booty  at  first  gave  us 
pleasure ;  but  we  were  struck  with  horror  to  find  among  the  pack- 
ages eight  large  onea,  containing  scalps  of  our  unhappy  folks  taken 
m  the  three  last  years  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontiers  of  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia,  and  sent  by  them  as  a  present  to  Col.,  Haldiman,  Governor 
of  Canada,  in  order  to  bo  by  him  transmitted  to  England.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  following  curious  letter  to  that  gentle- 

"  Tioga,  Jamtary  3d,  1782. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

At  the  request  of  the  Seneca  chiefs,  I  send  herewith  to  your 
Escellency,  under  the  care  of  James  Boyd,  eight  packs  of  scalps, 
cured,  dried,  hooped,  and  painted  with  all  the  Indian  triumphal 
marks,  of  which  the  following  is  invoice  and  explanation. 
No.  1.  Containing  43  scalps  of  Congress  soldiers,  killed  in  different 
skirmishes  ;  these  are  stretched  on  black  hoops,  four  inch  dia- 
meter ;  the  inside  of  the  skin  painted  red,  with  a  small  black  spot 
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to  note  their  being  killed  witli  bullets.  Also  62  of  farmers,  killed 
in  their  houses ;  the  hoops  red  ;  the  skin  painted  brown,  and 
marked  with  a  hoe  ;  a  black  cii'cle  all  round  to  denote  their  be- 
ing surprised  in  the  ni^ht;  and  a  b'^ck  hatchet  in  the  middle, 
signifying  their  being  killed  with  that  weapon. 
No.  2.  Containing  98  of  farmers,  killed  in  their  houses  ;  hoops  red  ; 
figure  of  a  hoe,  to  mark  their  profession ;  great  white  circle 
and  sun,  to  show  they  were  surprised  in  the  day.ticne ;  a  liltle 
red  foot,  to  show  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  died  fight- 
ing for  their  Uyes  and  families. 

No.  3.  Containing  97  of  farmers  ;  hoops  green,  to  show  they  were 
killed  in  their  fields ;  a  large  white  circle  with  a  Ultle  round 
mark  on  it  for  the  sun,  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  daytime  ; 
black  bullet  mark  on  some — hatchet  on  others. 
No  4.  Containing  102  of  farmers,  mixed  of  the  several  martis 
above ;  only  18  marked  with  a  little  yellow  flame,  to  denote 
their  being  of  prisoners  burnt  alive,  after  being  scalped,  their 
nails  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  and  other  torments  ;  one  of  tiiese 
latter  supposed  to  be  of  a  rebel  clergyman,  his  band  being  nxea 
to  the  hoop  of  his  scalp.  Most  of  the  farmers  appear  by  the 
hair  to  have  been  young  or  middle  aged  men  ;  their  being  but 
67  very  gray  heads  among  them  all ;  which  makes  the  service 
more  essential. 

No.  5.  Containing  88  scalps  of  women  ;  hair  long,  braided  in  Ibe 
Indian  fashion,  to  show  they  were  mothers  ;  hoops  blue  ;  skin 
yellow  ground,  with  little  red  tadpoles,  to  represent,  by  way  of 
triumph,  the  tears  of  grief  occasioned  to  their  relations ;  a 
black  seal  ping-knife  or  hatchet  at  the  bottom,  to  mark  their 
being  killed  with  those  inslruments  ;  17  others,  hair  very  gray  ; 
black  hoops  ;  plain  brown  colour,  no  mark  but  the  short  club 
or  cassetete,  to  show  they  were  knocked  down  dead,  or  had 
their  brains  beat  out. 

No.  6.  Containing  193  boys' scalps,  of  various  ages;  small  green 
hoops  ;  whitish  ground  on  the  skin,  with  red  tears  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  black  bullet  marks,  knife,  hatchet,  or  club,  as  their 
deaths  happened. 

No.  7.  211  girls  scalped,  big  and  little;  small  yellow  hoops  ;  while 
ground;  tears,  hatchet,  club,  seal  ping-knife,  &c. 

No.  S.  This  package  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  varieties  above-men- 
tioned, to  the  number  of  122  ;  with  a  box  of  birch  bark,  con- 
taining 29  little  infants'  scalps  of  various  sizes;  small  white 
hoops ;  white  ground. 
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With  these  packs  the  Chiefs  send  to  your  Excellency  the  follow- 
ing speech,  delivered  by  Coneiogatchio,  in  council,  interpreted  by 
the  elder  Moore,  the  trader,  and  taken  down  by  me  in  writing. 

"Father  I — We  send  you  herewith  many  scalps,  that  you  may 
see  that  we  are  not  idle  friends.     A  blue  belt. 

"  Father ! — We  wish  you  to  send  these  scalps  over  the  water  to 
the  Great  Ring,  that  he  may  regard  them  and  be  refreshed  ;  and 
that  he  may  see  our  faithfulness  in  destroying  his  enemies,  and  be 
convinced  that  his  presents  have  not  been  made  to  ungrateful  people. 
A  blue  and  while  belt  with  red  tassels. 

"  F^lxr  ! — Attend  to  what  I  am  now  going  to  say ;  it  is  a  mat. 
ter  of  much  weight.  The  great  King's  enemies  are  many,  and  they 
grow  fast  in  number.  They  were  formerly  like  young  panthers ; 
they  could  neither  bite  nor'scratch ;  we  could  play  with  them  safely  j 
we  feared  nothing  they  could  do  to  us.  But  now  tlieir  bodies  are 
become  big  as  the  elk,  and  strong  as  the  buffalo ,  they  have  also  got 
great  and  sharp  claws.  They  liave  driven  us  out  of  our  country 
by  taking  part  in  your  quarrel.  We  expect  the  great  King  will 
give  us  another  country,  that  our  children  may  live  after  us,  and  be 
his  friends  and  children  as  we  are. — Say  this  for  us  to  the  great 
King,  To  enforce  it,  we  give  this  belt.  A  great  white  belt  with 
blue  tassels.  , 

"  Father! — We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  your  traders  exact 
more  that  ever  for  their  goods ;  and  our  hunting  is  lessened  by  the 
war,  so  that  we  have  fewer  skins  to  give  for  them.  This  ruins  us. 
Think  of  some  remedy.  We  are  poor,  and  you  have  plenty  of  every 
thing.  We  know  you  will  send  us  powder  and  guns,  and  knives, 
and  hatchets  ;  but  we  also  want  shirts  and  blankets,  A  little  white 
belt." 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  your  Excellency  will  think  it  proper  to 
give  some  further  encouragement  to  those  honest  people.  The 
high  prices  they  complain  of,  are  the  necessary  effect  of  the  war. 
Whatever  presents  may  he  sent  for  them  through  my  hands  shall  be 
distributed  with  prudence  and  fidelity,     I  have  the  honour  of  be- 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  servant, 

JAMES  CRAUFURl*. 
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[Rbfbrehoe  from  Page  104.3 

Account  of  the  treaty  held  at  Albany,  in  August  1775,  with  tUo 
Six  Nations,  by  the  Commiasionera  of  the  Twelve  United  Colonien, 
met  at  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 

The  Commisaioners  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  were  Major  Ge- 
neral Philip  Schuyler,  Major  Joseph  Hawley,  Mr.  Turbot  Francis, 
Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  Mr.  VoJkert  P.  Doiiw.  After  the  ad- 
journment from  German  Flatts,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  at 
Albany,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  foil       n     p  '     ga  were  had. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioner  f  t  n  t  n^  Indian  affairs 
in  the  northern  department,  held  at  Alb  y  n  W  dneaday,  the  S3d 
August,  1775.     Present, 

Gbh.  ScHUViEB,  Cot.  Fh  Mr  D      v. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  Id  f  th     ^ix  Nations  he 

invited  to  receive  our  oongratulatio        n  ti  f    arrival  here  ; 

that  it  he  at  five  o'clock  this  afterno  n     tl    t  th        mmilfee  of  the 
city  of  Albany  and  the  principal  genii  f  th     pi   ce  be  requeslod 

toaocompany  the  Commissioners;  and  that  the  following  letters  he 
■wrote  for  that  purpose  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 

Albany,  23(f  August,  1775. 
Gbntibmbn. — Your  generous  exertions  to  support  the  American 
cause  against  the  nefarious  schemes  of  a  wicked  and  profligate  mi- 
nistry, the  propriety  with  which  you  have  conducted  those  Indian 
afiairs  that  have  become  the  subject  of  your  consideration,  a  con- 
sciousness that  without  your  aid,  and  that  of  gentlemen  of  the  town 
conversant  in  those  matters,  the  important  business  of  the  ensuing 
conference  cannot  ho  so  properly  conducted  as  our  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice makes  us  wish,  are  so  many  motives  which  point  out  to  us  the 
necessity  of  calling  on  you  and  those  gentlemen  for  your  aid  and 
advice;  which  we  entreat  you  will  give  us  without  reserve;  and 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  attended  to  with  all  that  deference  that  is 
due  to  your  respectable  body  and  to  their  good  judgment.  We 
propose  to  pay  a  visit  this  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  to  the  Indians. 
We  beg  the  favor  of  the  committee  to  honor  us  with  their  com- 
pany, as  so  respectable  a  body  will  greatly  add  to  the  complimentary 
visit  we  mean  to  pay  them.     We  shall  go  from  Cartwright's,  and 
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riimll  fake  it  as  n  favor  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  arc  not 
of  the  committee,  would  be  pleased  lo  go  with  us. 
We  are,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

P.   ScHFYLBR, 
VoLKBET  P.   DOUW, 

TuRBOT  Fbascis. 
To  which  the  committee  returned  the  following  answer :— • 
Gentlemen, — Your  polite  invitation  for  us  to  join   in  paying  a 
complimentary  visit  lo  the  Indians  this  afternoon  at  live  o'clock,  we 
accept  of,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  attend  at  Cartwright's  at  the 
hour  appointed. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  your  most  humble  servants. 
By  order  of  the  committee, 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr.  Chairman. 

The  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  being  assembled, 
the  Commissioners,  attended  by  the  committee  and  principal  gen. 
tlemen  of  the  city  of  Albany,  met  them,  and  addressed  them  as  fol- 

Brbthrbk  op  thb  Six  Nations,— We,  the  deputies  appointed 
by  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  (he  decendunls  of  Quodar,  *  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Albany,  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival 
here.  They  are  glad  to  see  you  well,  and  thank  the  great  God  that 
he  suffers  us  to  meet. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  transacting  Indian  affairs 
for  the  northern  department  held  at  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Tuesday, 
25th  of  August,  1775.  Present, 

Gen.  Schustleh,  Cot.  Wolcott,  Col.  Francis,  Mr.  Donw. 

The  following  message  was  sent  to  the  committee  ofthe  citizens  of 
Albany ; — 

Albany,  liUlh  August,  1776. 

Gbntlemen, — The  Commissioners  of  Indian  affairs  are  to  open 
the  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  this  morning,  about  eleven,  at  the 
Dutch  church.  They  request  the  favor  of  your  attendance,  and 
that  of  (he  principal  gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  would  wish,  previ- 

■  "  Q-uedar,"  the  name  which  the  IndianBhad  given  Governor  SluyvesaU—beinft 
probablv,  theroault  of  tiieir  efibrt  to  pronounce  the  namfl  "  Peter." 
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oils  to  tlie  meefipg,  to  be  honored  with  your  company  at  C«rt- 

Wright's. 

To  Abraham  Yates,  Ir.  Esq.  Chairman   of  the  coramitteo  of 
Albany. 

The  chairman  and  committee  attended  agreeable  to  invitation. 
In  the  course  of  their  interview  with  the  Commissioners  this  day, 
the  Indians  stated  that  they  had  some  business  to  transact  with  the 
people  of  Albany,  with  whom  they  were  desirous  of  having  an  inter- 
view  before  proceeding  with  the  main  object  for  which  the  Council 
had  been  convened.  They  therefore  requested  a  day  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  request  was  granted — a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Al- 
bany wiis  held  immediately,  at  which  Walter  Livingston,  Jerb- 
MiAH  Van  Rbkselaek,  and  Dn.  Samuel  Stringer  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  hold  the  preliminary  council  with  the  Indians. 
The  interview  took  place  on  the  same  evening,  wh'en  Seaghnagerat, 
an  Oneida  sachem,  opened  the  proceedings  by  the  following 
speech : — 

"  Brothers  op  Albabs  : — We  beg  you  will  acquaint  us  when 
your  body  is  complete. 

"  BRoTBnRs  OP  Albany  :— The  day  is  now  come  that  we  have 
arrived  in  consequence  of  your  invitation.  When  you  saw  four  of 
the  Oneida  Nations,  you  said  you  was  glad  to  see  them  at  your 
Council  Chamber.  We  are  now  here  in  consequence  thereof. 
You  told  us  you  would  be  glad  to  see  us  again— that  you  rejoiced 
to  see  them,  and  that  you  would  open  the  ashes,  and  rekindle  the 
old  council-fire  at  Albany.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the 
sparks  of  that  old  council-fire  yet  remain.  We  rejoice,  e  ven  to 
excess,  to  find  it  so. 

"  BaoTHBRs  ATTEND ! — I  have  one  addition  to  make  to  what 
passed  between  four  of  the  Oneida  Nation  and  you,  when  last  at 
your  Council  Chamber.  When  you  found  from  our  conference 
with  your  brothers  at  the  German  Flatts,  that  our  sentiments  of 
public  affairs  so  much  coincided  with  yours,  you  farther  told  us  that 
all  the  governments  of  America  on  the  sea-coasts  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  we  were  disposed  to  peace,  and  that  you,  the  Twelve 
United  Colonies,  were  resolved  to  support  your  civil  constitution 
and  liberties,  and  you  rejoiced  to  find  that  we  all  so  firmly  re- 
solved to  maintain  peace. 

«  Brothers  op  Albany  ;— Tou  farther  observed,  in  the  intercourse 
you  had  with  four  of  the  Oneida  Nation,  that  you  greatly  rejoiced 
at  the  conference  you  had  at  the  German  Flatts.  You  farther  said 
that  you  was  surprised  about  a  letter  Guy  Johnson  had  received 
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from  (h«  cliier  warrior,  GenBral  G.ge,  aionl  remoring  ih,  mi. 
ni«>€rs  from  imong  uj.  Th.l  you  rejoiced  that  llio  Indians  were  in. 
.Iruoted  .n  the  Chri.li™  religion,  and  that  the  minister,  that  were 
among  us  might  continue. 

«  Ekoth™  of  AL.Am,  iTTEiiD  !_Wb  have  .omothing  further 
yet  to  relate  of  your  speech.  You  dcsii«d,  at  the  intercourse  you 
had  with  the  four  mcsengers,  that  we  ihould  aciuaiut  tlie  Six  Na. 
lions  with  your  speech,  and  that  thereafter  three  or  four  of  each 
Nation  should  come  down.  You  farther  s.aid  that  you  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  attended  at  the  council-lire  at  Guy  Johnson's  to 
hear  what  he  should  ea,  to  the  Indians,  and  see  if  hi.  sentiments 
and  yours  should  eoineide.  But  you  then  soon  hoard  that  he  had 
removed  from  there  to  Fort  Stanwix,  from  there  to  Oswego  ■  that 
you  despaired  of  hearing  any  thing  from  him,  and  therefore  desired 
us  that  we  would  let  you  know  what  was  done  at  that  fire. 

«  BiOTHims,  iTTum  !_Y„„  made  another  proposal  at  the  inter, 
course  you  had  with  four  of  our  Nation,  which  was  this  —that  you 
had  heard  that  there  was  to  he  a  council  of  the  whole  of  our  Nation 
at  the  German  Flatis,  you  desit«d  our  people  that  Ihoy  would  let 
you  know  what  passed  between  us  and  them.  Our  delegates  in 
our  names,  then  told  you  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  that  two 
or  more  of  your  members  should  attend,  and  hear  themselves  what 
passed  there.  This,  brethren,  is  the  substance  of  what  pas^id  be. 
tween  you  and  the  four  of  the  Oneida  Nation. 

"  Bbothers  op  Albany,  attend  !— We  now,  upon  this  day,  go. 
ing  through  with  what  passed  between  some  of  your  members' and 
us,  when  the  conference  ended  at  German  Flatts.  You  said— Bro. 
there,  let  us  both  endeavor  to  keep  peace,  that  we  may  continue  to 
enjoy  its  blessings.  We  desire  not  that  you  should  trouble  your- 
selves  in  the  least  with  these  disputes  between  us  and  those  over  the 
groat  wateni ;  only  exert  yourselves  in  maintaining  the  covenant 
that  was  made  between  your  and  our  forefathers,  at  this  place  of 
our  council-tire.  Your  delegates  told  us  at  the  German  Flatts,  that, 
although  you  should  be  drove  back  from  the  sea.coast  by  your 
enemies,  yet  you  would  not  ask  our  aid. 

"Brotiiebs  of  Albany,  fabthbb  attend! Two  things  moi« 

you  delive-red  .at  the  German  Flatts.  The  first  was  this ;— That  we, 
the  Oneida  Nation,  should  give  a  kind  ear  to  your  speeeh ;  yoti 
then  produced  two  ancient  belts  of  wampum,— one  of  twenty  rows, 
which  was  the  old  covenant  between  the  whole  Oneida  Nation  and 
Quedar-Gorak  ;  another  that  wiis  given  by  the  Six  Nations,  by  the 
Indian  called  Kayinguaragldoh,  of   the  Seneca  Nation;  you  also 
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said  that  these  bftlts  should  again  be  produce!  for  the  inspection  of 
the  whole  Six  Nations  at  the  intended  council-fire  to  be  re-kindled 
at  Albany. 

"  Bbothbrs  op  Albany  :— We  have  now  finished  the  principal 
subjects  that  passed  between  you  and  us,  the  Oneida  Nation;  and 
we,  all  of  us,  the  Six  Nations,  are  here  now  present,  to  hear  what 
has  passed,  and  to  prevent  any  false  reports  that  may  be  propa- 
gated  by  news  carriers- 

"  Brothers  of  Alb*nv,  now  attend  !— You,  also,  the  commis- 
sioners who  are  here  present,  lend  jour  ears  and  bear  our  voice. 
You,  our  brothers  of  Albany,  have  desired  the  sentiments  of  the  Six 
Nations.  We,  the  Six  Nations  and  our  allies,  which  extend  to  Detroit, 
Ohio,  and  Caughnawaga,  upon  our  first  hearing  the  bad  news  that 
circulated  along  ihe  eastern  shore  of  this  island,  assembled  and  resolv- 
ed  upon  a  union  amongst  us,  Indians,  and  to  maintain  peace  ;  and  we 
jp  j,  th"  1       been  asked  of  us    There  ii  nothing  dif- 


[A  /       fti  ] 


be 
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be  shut  up  by  you,  but  confine  yourselves  to  the  dispute  to  the  east 
ward  ;  for  this  western  communication  lays  near  our  council-fire, 
and  the  consequence  might  be  fatal.  Indeed,  Brothers,  your  lan- 
guage and  Col.  Guy  Johnson's  coincides,  in  some  things,  with  one 
another  ;  and  the  party  that  applies  to  us  to  shut  up  that  passage 
we  will  look  upon  as  deceivers  and  transgressors  ;  and  we  despise 
a  double-dealer  from  our  hearts,  and  whom  we  look  upon  God  Al- 
roighty  will  hereafter  punish  as  such.     And  we  hope  that  when  you 
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five  yoot  mwer,  yon  .-III  ,pe«k  from  Iho  inlegrity  of  your  heavb, 
as  B-o  now  have  done.     [A  belt  of^fieen  rom.] 

"B.oTKU,  opAuasv,  AiTsml—The  Five  Nation.  juBl  now 
•aid  they  would  opon  their  mind,  in  full  to  yon,_lhey  would  tell 
yon  every  thing  they  brought  with  them.  Thi,  Belt  re.pect.  the 
letter  Guy  John.on  received  from  General  Gage,  concerning  the 
removal  of  the  mini.tcn  from  among  u..  Our  father,  the  minister 
who  .land,  here,  wo  love,"  we  love  him  exceedingly  Perh.p,,  in  a 
little  time,  he  may  be  wrested  from  u.,  carried  olT  like  a  priainer. 
Our  heart,  tremble  for  him— we  Iromble  greatly.  Ho  ha.  been 
threatened  ;  and  .hould  he  be  taken,  it  might  overthrow  the  whole 
Five  Nation..  Our  brother.,  the  white  people,  would,  perhap,,  ray 
thai  the  Oneida  Nation  had  delivered  up  their  mlni.ler,  and  that 
the  Sn  Nations  did  not  regard  their  miaion.rie..  But,  truly,  we 
regard  our  father,  the  minister,  and  rais.ionarie. ;  therefore,  we 
propose  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  wise  that  the'mis- 
stonaries  retire  for  a  little  while;  particularly  our  father  the  mi 
ni.ter,  Mr.  Kirkland,  should  reside  a  short  space  with  hi.  family,  as 
we  hope  this  quarrel  cannot  .ubsi.t  long,  because  you  are  brothere, 
both  of  one  nation  and  blood,  and  we  hope  it  will  too  be  retllod  ■ 
.ind  when  a  reconodiation  take,  place,  let  our  missionaries  immel 
dialely  return  to  u.  ;  thi.,  however,  we  reliir  to  your  consideration 
and  leave  at  your  pleasure.  Now,  Brethren,  we  have  unburthened 
nur  minda,  and  opened  our  bosoms,  and  delivered  what  we  had  to  say." 
To  which  the  Albanian  Committee  made  the  following  reply  :— 
"  Brother,  of  the  Six  Nations  !— We  thank  you  for  your 
speech.  The  Commi..ioner.  appointed  by  the  Twelve  United  Colo, 
nie.,  and  with  our  consent,  will  first  transact  bu.inom  with  you  ■ 
after  they  have  done,  we  will  answer  your  speech."  ' 

At  a  treaty  began  and  held  with  the  Indian,  of  the  Six  United 
Nations  at  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Friday,  the  tiSth  of  Aunist 
1775— Present—  ^      ' 

Gen.  Schuyler,  Col.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Col.  Turbot  Francis  Volkort 
P.  Douw,  Coinmissonorsi  the  Chairman  and  Committee,  and  prin 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Albany.  The  proceeding,  were  open 
cd  by  the  Oneida  sachem,  Seaghnagerat,  by  the  followin.  speech  — 
"  Bhoth.es  1- We  acquainted  you  yesterday  evening,  that  w, 
■hould  first  speak  to  our  brethren,  the  Committee  of  Albany  We 
have  done  .o,  and  have  opened  our  whole  mind,  to  them. 

"  BRoTHfRS  i_Wh.n  we  met  two  of  you,  body  at  the  German 

Halts,  they  presented  tbe«i  string,  to  us,  and  invited  us  to  come 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland. 
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flown  to  Albany,  and  kindle  up  a  great  council-fire  of  peace,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Twelve  United  Colonies.  Now,  as  ihese 
strings  have  never  been  changed,  we  return  them  to  you  again,  and 
.  desire  that  the  great  council-fire  of  peace  may  be  kindled  up. 

"  Brothers  : — You  desired  us  to  shut  our  ears,  and  fortify  our 
minds  against  any  evil  reports  that  we  might  hear  on  our  way  down, 
and  lo  pay  no  regard  to  what  any  liars  and  ill-disposed  persona 
might  say  to  us,  as  they  would  only  mean  to  sow  dissention  between 
us  and  our  brothers  of  the  Twelve  United  Colonies. 

"  Brothers  :— Our  minds  are  proof  against  the  attempts  of  such 
wicked  persons.  Now,  Brothers,  let  us  give  you  a  little  advice  on 
our  parts.  There  are  liars  and  mischief-makers  among  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  amongst  the  while  people.  Therefore  pay  no  regard  to 
th  h  e  Indian  may  say,  but  attend  to  what 

y      m      h  h    ra   ith  of  o\ir  great  council ;  for  that  will  be 

tl         u  h      nd    h  all  the  Six  United  Nations." 

Th    C  mm  replied  in  the  following  words  : — 

Bh  her  S  m  m  nd  Warriors  of  the  Six  Nations! — 
W  h     k  Great   God  that   has   suffered  us  to  meet 

tog  h      d  ,    peace,    and  friendship.     In    token   of 

„li    h  d      n  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  p_eace  together." 

rjj        1j    g  was  lighted  up,  and  went  round;  after 

which  the  Commissioners  proceeded  :— ] 

«  Bbothers  :— We,  the  deputies  appointed  by  and  in  the  name  ol 
the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  assisted  by  the  descendants  of  your 
ancient  friend  Quedar,  and  your  Albany  brethren,  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  rekindle  the  ancient  council-fire,  which  formerly 
burnt  as  bright  as  the  sun  in  this  place,  and  to  heap  on  it  so  much 
fuel  that  it  may  never  be  extinguished;  and  also  to  renew  the  an- 
cient  covenant  chain  with  you,  which  you  know  has  always  been 
kept  bright  and  clean,  without  any  stain  or  rust;  and  which  by  this 
belt  we  now  strengthen,  that  for  ever  hereafter  you  and  we  may 
have  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  eye,  and  one  hand.      [A  helt.] 

■'  Brbthkbk  ;-Our  business  with  you,  besides  kindling  the  ancient 
council-fire,  and  renewing  the  covenant  and  brightening  up  every 
link  of  the  chain,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  inform  you  of  the  advice 
that  was  given,  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  your  wise  forefathers,  in 
a  great  council  which  they  held  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania, 
when  Cannassateego  spoke  to  us  in  these  very  words.*    '  Brethren, 

.  S^  Cold^'s  mmry  or  lh«  F.vc  Nation.,  »ad  Ma.^achuselt^  Hislaric.l  Col- 
lection, for  an  account  of  the  treaty  referred  to— 1744. 
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'  we,  the  Six  Nations,  heartily  recommend  unison  and  a  good  agree- 
'  ment  between  you,  our  brethren.  Never  disagree,  hut  preserve  a 
'strict  friendship  for  one  another  ;  and  th^reliy  you,  as  well  as  we, 
'will  become  the  stronger.  Our  wise  forefathers  established  unison 
'and  amity  between  the  Five  Nations.  This  has  made  us  fortnid- 
•able:  this  has  given  us  great  weight  and  authority  with  our 
'neighboring  nations.  We  are  a  powerful  confederacy;  and  if 
'you  observe  the  same  methods  our  wise  forefathers  have  taken,  you 
•will  acquire  fresh  strength  and  power.  Therefore,  whatever  be- 
'  falls  you,  never  fall  out  with  one  another.'  These  were  the  words 
of  Ca  nnassaleego. 

"  Beothkks  : — Our  forefathers  rejoiced  to  hear  Cannassafeego 
apeak  these  words.  They  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts.  The  ad. 
vice  was  good.  It  was  kind.  They  said  to  one  another,  'The 
'  Six  nations  are  a  wise  people.  Let  us  hearken  to  them,  and  take 
•  their  counsel,  and  teach  our  children  to  follow  it.  Our  old  men 
'  have  done  so.'  They  have  frequently  taken  a  single  arrow,  and  said 
— '  Children,  see  how  easy  it  is  broken.'  Then  they  have  taken  and 
tied  twelve  arrows  together  with  a  strong  string,  and  our  strongest 
men  could  not  break  them.  '  See,'  said  they, '  this  is  what  the  Six 
'Nations  mean.  Divided,  a  single  man  may  destroy  you.  United, 
'you  are  a  match  for  the  whole  world.'  We  thank  the  Great  God 
that  we  are  all  united ;  that  we  have  a  strong  confederacy,  com- 
posed of  twelve  provinces.*  These  provinces  have  lighted  a  great 
council-fire  at  Philadelphia,  and  have  sent  sixty.five  counsellors  to 
speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  consult  for  the  com- 
mon  good  of  the  people,  and  of  you,  our  brethren  of  the  Six  Na. 
lions,  and  your  allies  i  the  talk  of  this  great  council  we  shall  de- 
liver to  you  to-morrow." 

The  Council  having  resumed  business  on  the  26lh,  the  proceed- . 
ings  were  opened  by  the  Commissioners  in  Ihe  following  manner  ;— 
,  "  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Wahriohs  ! — Let  this  string  open 
your  ears  lo  hear,  and  incline  your  hearts  to  accept,  the  talk  of  the 
Twelve  United  Colonies,  which  they  have  sent  to  yon  by  their 
deputies.     They  speak  as  follows  : — 

" '  Brothehs  Saciikms,  and  Warbiohs  : — We,  the  delegates  from 
the  Twelve  United  Provinces,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
three  lower  couijties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  now  ait. 
ting  in  general  congress  at  Philadelphia,  send  this  talk  to  you,  our 
•  Whic;h  were  enumerated. 
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Sil  APPENDIX. 

brothers.  We  are  sixty-five  in  number,  chosen  and  appointed  by 
tile  people  throughout  all  these  provinces  and  colonies,  to  meet  and 
eit  together  in  one  great  council,  to  consult  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  land,  and  speak  and  act  for  them. 

" '  Brotrers  : — In  our  consultation  we  have  judged  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  send  you  this  talk,  as  we  are  upon  the  same  island, 
that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  reasons  of  this  great  council,  the 
situation  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  our  disposition  toward  you, 
our  Indian  brothers  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  allies.  \  Three 
ttrings,  or  a  small  belt.} 

" ' Brotiikus  and  Friends,  now  attend! — When  our  fathers 
crossed  the  great  waters  and  came  over  to  this  land,  the  King  of 
England  gave  them  a  talk  ;  assuring  them  that  (hey  and  their  chil- 
dren should  be  his  children,  and  that  if  Ihey  would  leave  their  na- 
tive country  and  make  soitlements,  and  live  here,  and  buy  and  sell, 
and  trade  with  their  brethren  beyond  the  water,  they  should  still 
keep  hold  of  the  same  covenant  chain  and  enjoy  peace.  And  it 
was  covenanted  that  the  fields,  houses,  goods,  and  possessions,  which 
our  fathers  should  acquire,  should-remain  to  them  as  their  own,  and 
be  their  children's  for  ever,  and  at  their  sole  disposal. 

"  '  Trusting  that  this  covenant  should  never  be  broken,  our  fa- 
thers eame  a  great  distance  beyond  the  water,  laid  out  their  money 
here,  built  houses,  cleared  fields,  raised  crops,  and  through  their  own 
labor  and  industry  grew  tall  and  strong. 

" '  They  have  bought,  sold,  and  traded  with  England,  according  to 
agreement ;  sending  to  them  such  things  as  they  wanted,  and  taking 
in  exchange  such  things  as  are  wanted  here.  The  King  of  Eng 
land  and  his  people  kept  the  way  open  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  and  by  our  trade  became  richer,  and  by  a  union  with  us, 
greater  and  stronger  than  the  other  kings  and  people  who  live  be- 
yond the  water. 

" '  All  this  time  they  lived  in  great  friendship  with  us,  and  we 
with  them  ;  for  we  are  brothers — one  blood. 

" '  Whenever  they  were  struck,  we  instantly  feit  as  though  the 
blow  had  been  given  to  us — their  enemies  were  our  enemies, 

"' Whenever  they  went  to  war,  we  sent  our  men  to  standby 
their  side  and  fight  for  them,  and  our  money  to  help  them  and  make 
them  strong.  That  we  have  done  this.  Brothers,  you  have  been  all 
witnesses  t         tl     lost  Y      k         w  t  d  th  taking 

Niagara,  Ctqf        I  C  Pt       d(_       d;and 

lastly,  wh      th  J  1    d        m  p      th        Id         went 

to  fight,  a  d  I   Ip  d  th  m  t     t  k     ra     j  1  I     i     tl    t  lay  In 
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the  hot  countries,  where  they  got  more  than  thirty  cart-loads  of 
silver.  They  thanked  ua  for  our  love,  and  sent  us  good  tokens,  and 
renewed  their  promise  to  be  our  people  for  ever ;  and  when  the 
war  was  over,  they  said,  children,  we  thank  you  that  you  have 
helped  to  make  us  great.  We  know  that  tt  has  cost  you  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  and  therefore,  children,  we  give  you  a  present,  that 
you  may  maintain  your  warriors. 

" '  Brothbrb  awd  Feibnds,  opem  a  kihd  bah. — We  will  now  tell 
you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  counsellors  of  King  George  and  the 
habitants  and  colonies  of  America. 

" '  Many  of  his  counsellors  are  proud  and  wicked  men.  They 
persuade  the  King  to  break  the  covenant  chain,  and  not  to  send  us 
any  more  good  talks.  A  considerable  number  have  prevailed  upon 
him  to  enter  into  a  new  covenant  against  us,  and  have  torn  asun- 
der and  cast  behind  their  backs  the  good  old  covenant  which  their 
ancestors  and  ours  entered  into  and  took  strong  hold  of. 

" '  They  now  tell  us,  they  will  slip  their  hands  into  our  pocket 
without  asking,  as  though  it  were  their  own  i  and  at  their  plea- 
sure they  will  take  from  us  our  charters  or  written  civil  constitu- 
tion, which  we  love  as  our  lives ;  also  our  plantations,  our  houses, 
and  goods,  whenever  they  please,  without  asking  our  leave.  That 
our  vessels  may  go  to  this  island  in  the  sea,  but  to  this  or  thai  par- 
ticular island  we  shall  not  trade  any  more.  And,  in  case  of  our 
non-compliance    with  these    new   orders,    they  shut   up  our  har- 

"'  Brothers: — This  is  our  present  situation — thus  have  many  of 
the  King's  counsellors  and  servants  dealt  with  us.  If  we  submit, 
or  comply  with  their  demands,  you  can  easily  perceive  to  what 
a  stale  we  will  be  reduced.  If  our  people  labor  on  the  field,  they 
will  not  know  who  shall  enjoy  the  crop ;  if  they  hunt  in  the 
woods,  it  will  be  uncertain  who  shall  taste  of  the  meat  or  have 
the  skins ;  if  they  build  houses,  they  will  not  know  whether  they 
may  sit  round  the  tire  with  their  wives  and  children ;  they  can- 
not be  sure  whether  they  shall  be  permitted  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  and  industry. 

"  '  Brothers  and  Friends  of  the  Six  Nations,  attend  ! — We 
upon  this  island  have  often  spoke  and  intreated  the  King,  and  his  ser- 
vants  the  counsellors,  that  peace  and  harmony  might  still  continue 
between  us  ;  that  we  cannot  part  with,  or  lose  our  hold  of,  the  old 
covenant  chain,  which  united  our  fathers  and  theirs ;  that  we  want 
to  brighten  this  cbiin,  and  keep  the  way  open  as  our  fathers  did ; 
ttuttwe  want  to  live  with  them  as  brothers;  labor,  trade,  travel 
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abroad,  eat  and  drink  in  peace.     We  have  oflen  asked  them  to  love 
us,  and  live  in  such  friendship  with  us  as  their  fathers  did  with  ours. 

" '  We  (old  them  again,  that  we  judged  we  were  exceedingly  in- 
jured,  that  they  might  as  well  kill  us  as  take  away  our  property 
and  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  have  asked  why  they  treat  us 
thus  7  What  has  become  of  our  repealed  addresses  and  supplica- 
tions  to  them  ?  Who  halh  shut  the  ears  of  the  King  to  the  cries  of 
his  children  in  America?  No  soft  answer — no  pleasant  voice  from 
beyond  the  waters  has  yef  sounded  in  our  ears. 

" '  Brothers, — Thus  stands  the  matter  betwixt  Old  England  and 
America.  You,  Indians,  know  how  things  are  proportioned  in  a 
family  betweep  the  father  and  the  son — England  we  regard  as 
the  father,  this  island  may  be  compared  as  the  son. 

"'  The  father  has  a  numerous  family,both  at  home  and  upon  this 
island ;  he  appoints  a  great  number  of  servants  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  his  family  ;  in  process  of  time,  some  of  his  servants 
grow  proud  and  ill-natured — they  were  displeased  to  see  the  boy  so 
alert,  and  walk  on  so  nimbly  with  his  pack ;  they  tell  (he  father, 
and  advise  him  to  enlarge  this  child's  pack — they  prevail ;  (he  pack 
is  increased,  (he  child  takes  it  up  again  ;  as  he  thought  it  might  be 
the  father's  pleasure,  speaks  but  few  words,  those  very  small,  for  he 
was  loth  to  offend  (he  father.  Those  proud  and  wicked  servants, 
finding  they  had  prevailed,  laughed  to  see  the  boy  sweat  and  stag, 
ger  under  his  increased  load.  By  and  by  they  apply  to  the  father 
to  double  the  boy's  pack,  because  they  heard  him  complain  ;  and 
without  any  reason  said  they,  he  is  a  cross  child,  correct  him  if  he 
complains  any  more.  The  boy  intreats  the  father,  and  addresses 
the  great  servants  in  a  decent  manner  that  the  pack  might  be  light. 
ened  ;  he  couid  not  go  any  farther;  humbly  asks  if  the  old  fathers, 
in  any  of  their  records,  had  described  such  a  pack  for  the  child ; 
after  all  the  tears  and  intrealies  of  the  child,  the  pack  is  redoubled  ; 
the  child  stands  a  little  while  staggering  under  the  weight,  ready  to 
fall  every  moment ;  however,  he  intreats  the  father  once  more, 
though  so  faint  he  could  only  lisp  out  his  last  humble  supplication — 
waits  awhile — no  voice  returns.  The  child  concludes  the  father 
could  not  hear — those  proud  servants  had  intercepted  his  supplica. 
tions  or  slopped  the  ears  of  the  father.  He  therefore  gives  one 
struggle  and  throws  off  the  pack,  and  says  he  cannot  take  it  up 
again,  such  a  weight  will  crush  him  down  and  kill  him,  and  he 
can  but  die  if  he  refuses. 

"'Upon  this,  those  servants  are  very  wroth,  and  tell  the  father 
many  false  things  respecting  the  child  ;   they  bring  a  great  cudgel 
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to  the  father,  asking   him  to  take  it   in  his  hand  and  strike  the 
child. 

"  '  This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  Ihe  King's 
'  American  subjects  or  children. 

"  'Amidst  these  oppressions,  we  now  and  then  heard  a  mollifying 
and  reviving  voice  from  some  of  the  King's  wise  counsellors,  who 
are  our  friends  and  feel  our  distresses  ;  when  (hey  heard  our  com- 
plaints and  our  cries,  they  applied  to  the  King  ;  they  also  told  those 
wicked  servanis  that  this  child  in  America  was  not  a  cross  hoy  ;  it 
had  sufficient  reason  for  crying;  and  if  the  cause  of  its  complaint 
was^  neglected,  it  would  soon  assume  the  voice  of  a  man,  plead  for 
justice  like  a  man,  defend  its  rights,  and  support  the  old  covenant 
chain  of  their  fathers. 

"'Brothers,  listen! — Notwithstanding  all  our  intreatiea,  we 
have  but  little  hope  the  King  will  send  us  any  more  good  talks  by 
reason  of  his  evil  counsellors  ;  they  have  persuaded  him  to  send  an 
army  of  soldiers,  and  many  ships  of  war,  to  rob  and  destroy  us. 
They  have  shut  up  many  of  our  harbors,  seized  and  taken  into  pos- 
session many  of  our  vessels  :  the  soldiers  have  struck  the  blow, 
killed  some  of  our  people;  the  biood  now  runs  of  the  American 
children  ;  they  have  also  burned  our  houses  and  towns,  and  taken 
much  of  our  goods,     [A  black  belt.] 

" '  Bbothprs  I— We  are  now  necessitated  to  rise,  and  forced  to 
fight,  or  give  up  o  ir  civil  constitution,  and  run  away  and  leave  our 
farms  and  houses  behind  us  This  must  not  be.  Since  the  King's 
wicked  counsellors  will  not  open  their  ears,  and  consider  our  just 
complaints  and  the  cause  ol  our  weeping,  and  have  given  the  blow, 
we  are  determined  to  driie  away  the  King's  soldiers,  and  to  kill 
and  destroy  all  those  wicked  men  we  find  in  arms  against  the  peace 
of  the  Twelve  United  Colonies  upon  this  island.  We  think  our 
cause  is  just ;  therefore  we  hope  God  will  be  on  our  side.  We  do  not 
take  up  the  hatchet  and  struggle  for  honor  and  conquest,  but  to  main- 
tain our  civil  constitution  and  religious  privileges,  the  very  same 
for  which  our  forefathers  left  their  native  land  and  came  to  this 
country.     [A  black  belt.] 

"  '  Brothers  and  Fmends  !— We  desire  you  will  hear  and  receive 
what  we  have  now  told  you,  and  that  you  will  open  a  good  ear  and 
listen  to  what  we  are  now  going  to  say.  This  is  a  family  quarrel 
between  us  and  Old  England.  You,  Indians,  are  not  concerned  in 
it.  We  don't  wish  you  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  King's 
troops.  We  desire  you  to  remain  at  home,  and  not  join  either  side ; 
but  keep  the  hatchet  buried  deep.     In  Ihe  name  and  behalf  of  all 
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our  people,  we  ask  and  desire  you  to  love  peace  and  maintain  itt 
and  love  and  sympalltize  with  us  in  our  troubles  ;  that  the  path  may 
be  kept  open  with  all  our  people  and  yours,  to  pass  and  re-pass  with- 
out molestation. 

"  '  Brothers  ! — We  live  on  the  same  ground  with  you.  The 
eame  island  is  our  common  birthplace.  We  desire  to  sit  down 
under  the  same  tree  of  peace  with  you  ;  let  us  water  its  roots  and 
cherish  its  growth,  till  the  large  leaves  and  nourishing  branchea 
shall  extend  to  the  setting  sun,  and  reach  the  skies. 

" '  BsoTHEBS,  oasBBVB  WELL  ! — What  is  it  we  have  asked  of  you  ? 
Nothing  but  peace,  notwithstanding  our  present  disturbed  situation  ; 
and  if  application  should  be  made  to  you  by  any  of  the  King's 
unwise  and  wicked  ministers  to  join  on  their  side,  we  only  advise 
yoti  to  deliherate  with  great  caution,  and  in  your  wisdom  look  for- 
ward to  the  consequences  of  a  compliance.  For  if  the  King's 
troops  take  away  our  property,  and  destroy  us  who  are  of  the  same 
blood  with  themselves,  what  can  you,  who  are  Indians,  expect  from 
them  afterwards  1     [A  white  JeZ(.] 

"'Brothers  OP  the  Six  Natio\s! — When  we  perceived  this 
isldbg  thk  dt  bl  aloDir  th  Eastern  shore,  and  the 
dk  db  blkldhh  e  from  beyond  the  great 
w  f  k    dl  d    p  t  1  fi        t  Philadelphia ;  and  wo 

Bttt  d    t       1 1    t  b      t     1  d       high  that  it  illuminated 

tl         h  1      1     d      W  d         1    Id  upon  the  old  covenant 

h  h    h        t  d       d     t      gth      d       r  ancestors,  and  which 

w        ea      1  pp  t     f  I      d    bel  re  we   had  kindied   this 

g      t  I  fi         t  Pb  1  d  !pl  W    1    ve  now  taken  fast   hold, 

n  II        !  t  t  g        tl      t     m  ght      t      gle,  even  unto  death. 

'"  Bkothbrs  . — We  are  now  Twelve  Colonies,  united  as  one 
man.  We  have  but  one  heart  and  one  hand.  Brothers,  this  is  our 
Union  Belt.*  By  this  belt,  we,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  renew 
the  old  covenant  chain  by  which  our  forefathers,  in  their  great  wis- 
dom, thought  proper  to  bind  us  and  yon,  our  brothers  of  the  Six 
Nations,  together,  when  they  first  landed  at  this  place  ;  and  if  any 
of  the  links  of  this  great  chain  should  have  received  any  rust,  we 
now  brighten  it,  and  make  it  shine  like  silver.  As  God  has  put  it 
into  our  hearts  to  love  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies,  we  now 
make  the  chain  of  friendship  so  strong,  that  nothing  but  an  evil 
spirit  can  or  will  attempt  to  break  it.  But  we  hope,  through  the  favor 
and  mercy  of  the  Good  Spirit,  that  it  will  remain  strong  and  bright 
while  (he  sun  shines  and  the  water  runs.     [Delivered  Ike  Union  belt.] 

"'  Brotkbrs: — It  is  necessary,  in  order  for  the  preservation  of 
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friendship  between  us  and  our  brothers  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
their  allies,  that  a  free  and  mutual  intercourse  be  kept  up  betwixt 
us.  Therefore  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  by  this  belt,  remove 
every  diffieulty  that  may  lie  in  the  great  road  that  runs  through 
the  middle  of  our  country;  and  we  will  also  clear  up  and  open  all 
the  small  roads  that  lead  into  the  great  one.  We  will  take  out 
every  thorn,  briar,  and  stone,  so  that  when  any  of  our  brothers  of 
the  Six  Nations,  or  their  allies,  have  an  inclination  to  see  and  talk 
with  any  of  their  brethren  of  the  Twelve  0nited  Colonics,  they 
may  pass  safely  without  being  scratched  or  bruised.  Brothers,  the 
load  is  now  open  for  our  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
allies,  and  they  may  now  pass  and  repass  as  safely  and  freely  as  the 
Twelve  United  Colonies  themselves ;  and  we  are  further  determined, 
by  the  assistance  of  God,  to  keep  our  roads  open  and  free  for  the 
Six  Nations  and  their  allies,  as  long  as  this  earth  remains.  \_Patk 
belt.] 

•' '  Brothers  ! — We  have  said  we  wish  you  Indians  may  continue 
in  peace  with  one  another,  and  with  us  the  white  people.  Let  us 
be  cautious  in  our  behavior  toward  each  other  at  this  critical  state 
of  affairs.  This  island  now  trembles,  the  wind  whistles  from  almost 
every  quarter  ;  let  us  fortify  our  minds,  and  shut  our  ears  against 
false  rumors;  let  us  be  cautious  what  we  receive  for  truth,  unless 
spoken  by  wise  and  good  men.  If  any  thing  disagreeable  should 
ever  fall  out  between  us  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you  the 
Six  Nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us  immediately  seek  measures 
for  healing  the  breach.  From  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs, 
we  judge  it  wise  and  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  small  council-lire  at 
Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other's  voice,  and  disclose  our 
minds  more  fully  to  one  another."     [A  small  belt.] 

" '  Therefore  we  say.  Brothers,  take  care — hold  fast  to  your  cove- 
nant chain.  You  know  our  disposition  towards  you,  the  Six  Na. 
tions  of  Indians,  and  your  allies.  Let  this  our  good  talk  remain  at 
Onondaga,  your  central  council-house.  We  depend  upon  you  to 
send  and  acquaint  your  allies  to  Ihe  northward,  the  seven  tribes  on 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  that  you  have  this  talk  of  ours  at  the  great 
council-fire  of  the  Six  Nations.  And  when  you  return,  we  invite 
your  great  men  to  come  and  converse  farther  wifii  us  at  Albany, 
where  we  intend  to  re-kindle  the  council.fire,  which  your  and  our 
ancestors  sat  around  in  great  friendship.  Brothers  and  friends  ! 
" '  We  greet  you  a!!, 

'"FAREWELL."' 
{The  large  belt  of  intelligence  and  declaraiion.] 
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Such  was  the  talk  transmitted  to  the  Six  Nations  by  the  Cotnmta. 
sioners  from  Congress,  The  process  of  communication  to  the  In. 
dians,  through  interpreters,  is  very  slow.  Every  thing  must  be  per. 
formed  with  grent  deliberation,  and  (he  Indian  language  is  composed 
of  such  lengthened  compounds,  that  the  labor  of  delivering  and 
translating  a  speech  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  delivery  of  this  talk 
from  Congress  occupied  the  business  hours  of  two  days.  At  the 
close,  Kanaghquaesa,  one  of  the  Chiefs,  replied  : — 

"  BaoTHEBS, — We  have  saf  roundc  and  smoked  our  pipes  at  this 
oar  ancient  place  of  kindling  up  our  council -tires.  We  have  heard 
all  you  have  said,  and  have  heard  nothing  but  what  is  pleasant 
and  good.  As  you  have  communicated  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance to  us,  we  will  sit  down  to-morrow  and  deliberate  coolly  upon 
them ;  and  the  day  following  will  give  you  answers  to  every  tiling 
you  have  laid  before  us." 

Having  convened  again  on  the  31st  of  August,  Little  Abraham, 
the  Mohawk  Sachem,  spoke,  in  answer  to  the  Commissioners,  as 

"  Bkotheks,  Great  Men  DEFtrreD  bv  the  Twelve  United  Co- 

tONiBs,  ATTEND  ! — We  arc  this  day  called  to  meet  you  in  council, 
in  order  to  reply  to  what  you  said  to  us.  We  hope  we  need  not 
recapitulate  the  whole  of  your  discovirse.  We  shall  only  touch 
upon  each  head.  At  our  last  conference  in  this  house,  we  promis- 
ed to  return  you  our  answer  the  day  but  one  following.  We  did 
not  do  it,  and  we  mean  to  make  you  an  apology.  We  hope  you 
have  taken  no  offence.  We  were  not  prepared  by  that  time,  and 
that  was  our  reason.  Brothers,  you  informed  us  that  there  was  a 
great  council  of  sixty-live  members  convened  at  Philadelphia,  and 
that  you  were  appointed  by  them  to  deliver  a  talk  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions. It  seems  you,  our  brothers,  having  a  desire  to  rekindle  a 
council-tire,  took  to  your  assistance  the  descendants  of  Quedar, 
and  have  kindled  up  a  council-fire  that  shall  never  be  extinguished. 
To  which  the  Six  Nations  reply  ;  This  you  have  done  by  order  of 
the  great  Council  at  Philadelphia.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the  news. 
It  rejoices  our  hearts,  and  it  gives  exceeding  joy  through  all  the 
Six  Nations. 

"  Brothers, — As  you  desired  your  belts  might  not  he  returned, 
but  be  deposited  at  our  central  Council  House,  we  shall  only  make 
use  of  them  to  refresh  our  memories,  and  speak  upon  them  as  we  go 
on  with  our  answers.  Brothers,  we  shall  not  recite  every  particular, 
as  we  before  mentioned.  You  observed,  when  these  commotions 
first  began,  a  council  of  sixty-five  members  convened  together  at 
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Philadelphia  ;  and  you  put  us  ia  mind  of  what  Cannassateego  for- 
merly said  at  Lancaster  respecting  Ihe  necessity  of  a  union  among 
you.  An  old  sachem,  a  brother  of  Cannassateego,  is  here  present, 
and  remembers  Ihe  words  of  his  brother.  You  illustrated  the  neces. 
sity  and  use  of  a  union  by  one  and  twelve  arrows.  You  said  your 
grandfathers  had  inculcated  this  doctrine  into  their  children.  You 
said,  that  as  the  tree  of  peace  was  formerly  planted  at  this  place, 
you  desired  that  the  Six  Nations  might  come  down,  and  sit  under 
it,  and  water  its  roots,  till  the  branches  should  flourish  and  reach 
to  heaven.  This  the  Six  Nations  say  shall  be  done.  Brothers, 
we  need  only  remind  you  of  a  few  of  the  things  you  said  to  us,  as 
you  have  them  all  written  down.  You  informed  us,  that  by  an  an. 
cient  covenant  with  the  King  of  England,  you  were  to  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  with  the  people  on  the  'other  side  of  the  great  wa- 
ters, that  for  a  long  time  jou  did  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  by 
which  means  you  and  your  brethren  over  the  water  both  became  a 
great  people  ;  that  lately,  by  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  you  are 
much  oppressed,  and  had  heavier  packs  put  upon  you  than  vou  could 
bear  ;  that  you  have  frequently  applied  to  be  eased  of  your  burthen, 
but  could  obtain  no  redress ;  that  finding  this  the  case,  you  had 
thrown  off  the  packs.  The  Six  Nations  thank  you  for  acquainting 
them  with  your  grievances,  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  redress, 
You  likewise  informed  them  of  what  resolutions  you  had  formed  in 
consequence  of  these  matters. 

"  Beothbrs, — After  stating  your  grievances,  and  telling  us  you 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  redress,  you  desired  us  to  take  no  part, 
but  bury  (he  hatchet.  You  told  us  it  was  a  family  quarrel ;  and 
therefore  said,  '  You  Indians,  sit  still,  and  mind  nothing  but  peace.' 
Our  great  man,  Col.  Johnson,  did  the  same  thing  at  Oswego  :  he 
desired  us  to  sit  still  likewise.  You  likewise  desired  us,  that  if  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  us  by  any  of  the  King's  ofReers,  we 
would  not  join  them.  Now,  therefore  attend,  and  apply  your  ears 
closely.  We  have  fully  considered  this  matter.  The  resolutions 
of  the  Six  Nations  are  not  to  be  broken  or  altered.  When  they 
resolve,  the  matter  is  tixed.  This,  then,  is  the  determination  of  the 
Six  Nations,  not  to  take  any  part ;  but  as  it  is  a  family  atTair,  to  sit 
still  and  see  you  fight  it  out.  We  beg  you  will  receive  this  as  infal> 
lible,  it  being  our  full  resolution  ;  for  we  bear  as  much  affection 
for  the  King  of  England's  subjects  on  the  other  side  the  water,  as 
we  do  for  you,  born  upon  this  island.  One  thing  more  wo  request, 
which  is,  that  you  represent  this  in  a  true  light  to  the  delegates 
from  all  the  Colonies,  and  not  vary ;   and  that  you  observe  the  same 
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regard  for  truth  when  yoii  write  to  the  King  about  th^e  matters 

for  wc  have  ears,  and  shall  hear,  if  you  represent  any  thing  in  a 
wrong  point  of  fight.  We  likewise  desire  you  would  inform  our 
brothers  at  Boston  of  our  determination. 

"  Brothbrs, — It  is  a  long  time  since  we  came  to  this  resolution. 
It  is  the  result  of  mature  deliberation.  It  was  our  declaration  to 
Col.  Johnson.  We  told  him  we  should  lake  no  part  in  the  quarrel, 
and  hoped  neither  side  would  desire  it.  Whoever  applies  first,  we 
shall  think  in  the  wrong.  The  resolutions  of  the  Six  Nations  are 
not  to  be  hroken.  Of  the  truth  of  this  you  have  a  late  instance. 
You  know  what  the  Shawanese  have  lately  been  engaged  in.  They 
applied  to  us  for  assistance,  but  we  refused  them.*  Our  love  for 
you  has  induced  us  not  to  meddle.  If  we  loved  you  less,  we  should 
have  been  less  resolute. 

"  Brothers, — You  likewise  informed  us,  that  when  you  perceived 
this  island  began  to  tremble,  and  black  clouds  to  arise  beyond  the 
great  water,  you  kindled  up  a  great  fire  at  Philadelphia,  a  tire  which 
shone  bright  and  clear  to  your  utmost  settlements  ;  that  you  sat 
round  that  fire,  deliberating  what  measures  to  pursue  for  the  common 
good  ;  that  while  sitting  round  it  you  recollected  an  ancient  cove- 
nant made  between  your  fathers  and  ours  when  they  first  crossed 
the  great  water  and  settled  here,  which  covenant  they  first  likened 
to  a  chain  of  iron.  But  when  they  considered  that  iron  would 
■  rust,  they  made  a  silver  chain,  which  they  were  always  to  rub  and 
keep  bright,  and  clear  of  spots.  This  they  made  so  strong,  that  an 
evil  spirit  could  not  break  it.  This  friendship -chain  you  have  now 
renewed.  This  covenant  is  to  continue  to  future  generations.  We 
are  glad  you  have  thought  proper  to  renew  this  covenant,  and  the 
vho\e  Six  Nations  now  thank  you.  This  covenaijt.heit  you  desire 
us  to  deposit  at  our  central  council -house,  that  future  generations 
may  call  to  mind  the  covenant  now  made  between  us.  You  may 
depend  we  shall  send  and  inform  all  our  neighboring  council-fires 
of  the  matters  now  transacted.  We  close,  with  the  whole  Six  Na- 
tions repeating  their  thanks  that  you  have  renewed  the  covenant 
made  between  their  forefathers  and  yours. 

"  Brothers,  attend  ! — As  you  had  renewed  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, you  thought  proper  to  open  the  path,  and  have  a  free  com. 
munication  with  this  place.  As  the  fire  had  for  some  time  been 
put  out,  the  path  had  got  stopped  up.     You  removed  all  obstruc- 

•  In  Ihe  affair  of  Col.  Cteaap  and  Logan,  and  the  Indian  war  that  followed,  tlie 
ilfcjUwits  were  not  engaged.     The  Cayugas  and  Ssnecaa  were. 
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tions  out  of  the  great  roads  and  patiis,  all  stones  and  liriars  :  so  Ihat 
if  any  of  us  chose  to  travel  the  road,  we  should  neither  meet  with 
any  obslruclion,  or  hurt  ourselves.  Brothers,  we  thank  you  for 
opening  the  road.  You  likewise  informed  us  you  were  determined 
to  drive  away,  destroy,  and  kill  all  who  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  peace  of  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  Brothers,  attend.  We 
beg  of  you  to  lake  care  of  what  you  do.  You  have  just  now 
made  a  good  path  ;  do  not  so  soon  defile  it  with  blood.  There  are 
many  round  us.  Caghnawagas,  who  are  friends  to  the  king.  Our  ' 
path  of  peace  reaches  quite  there.  We  beg  all  that  distance  may 
not  be  defiled  with  blood.  As  for  your  quarrels  to  the  Eastward, 
along  the  sea-coasts,  do  as  you  please.  But  it  would  hurt  us  to  see 
those  brought  up  in  our  own  bosoms  ill-used.  In  particular,  we 
would  mention  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  He  is  born  among 
us,  and  is  of  Dutch  extraction  by  his  mother.  He  minds  his  own 
affairs,  and  does  not  intermeddle  in  public  disputes.  We  would 
likewise  mention  our  father,  the  minister,  who  resides  among  the 
Moliawka,  and  was  sent  them  by  the  King.  He  does  not  meddle  in 
civil  affairs,  but  instructs  them  in  the  way  to  heaven.  He  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  attend  to  any  political  matters,  and  says  they  do 
not  belong  to  him.  They  beg  he  may  continue  in  peace  among 
them.  The  Mohawks  are  frequently  alarmed  with  reports  that 
their  minister  is  to  be  torn  away  from  them.  It  would  occasion 
great  disturbance  was  he  to  be  taken  away.  The  King  sent  him 
to  them,  and  they  would  look  upon  it  as  taking  away  one  of  their 
own  body.  Therefore  they  again  request  that  he  may  continue  to 
live  in  peace  among  them.* 

"  Brothers, — After  having  informed  us  of  the  situation  of  affairsi 
and  having  finished  your  business,  you  advised  us  to  shut  our  ears 
against  false  reports,  and  Ihat  we  should  not  attend  to  flying 
stories,  but  to  what  wise  and  good  men  should  say;  for  which  rea. 
son  you  had  kindled  up  a  council-fire  at  this  place,  that  we  niivht 
always  converse  together,  and  know  the  truth  of  things.  Your  bro- 
thers of  the  Sis  Nations  say,'  Let  it  he  so;  it  shall  be  as  you  desire.' 
They  thank  you  for  this  advice,  and  desire  you  would  use  the  same 
precautions  ;  that  you  would  shut  your  ears  to  flying  stories,  but 
keep  your  eye  upon  the  chief  council,  such  as  you  see  now  con- 
vened. The  Six  Nations  desire  you  would  always  inforn>  them 
fully  of  what  respects  them.     We  have,  for  this  purpose,  opened  oui 

•  Tliia  Missionary  wu  the  Kev.  Mr,  Stewart,  who  afterward  ranuwed  lo  Unw 
CanadB. 
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ears  and  purified  our  minda,  that  we  iniiy  always  hear  and  receive 
what  yoa  have  to  say  with  good  and  clean  minds;  and  whenever 
we  receive  any  important  intelligence,  we  shall  always  bring  it  to 
this  council-flre. 

"  Brothers  : — ^You  delivered  us  this  pipe ;  on  one  aide  the  tree  of 
peace,  on  the  other  a  council-fire  ;  we  Indians  sitting  on  one  aide 
of  the  fire,  and  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies 
upon  the  olher.  You  have  desired  that  this  pipe  may  be  left  at 
■our  central  council- house,  and  that  the  tree  of  peace  may  be  planted, 
and  that  the  branches  may  be  so  high  as  to  be  visible  to  all  our 
allies.  Brothers,  we  thank  you,  and  shall  take  care  to  deposit  this 
where  you  desire,  and  when  we  meet  to  deliberate  upon  business, 
shall  always  use  this  as  our  council-pipe. 

"  Brothers,  attend!— In  the  course  of  your  speech  you  ob- 
served,  we  of  the  Six  Nations  were  a  wise  people,  and  saw  a  great 
way  before  us  :  and  you  asked  us,  if  you  upon  this  island  were  con- 
quered,  what  would  become  of  the  Indians?  You  say  you  are  un- 
cerlain  of  holding  your  possessions,  and  that  you  do  not  know  who 
may  enjoy  the  product  of  your  labor.  Now,  therefore.  Brothers, 
attend  ;  vou  particularly,  our  Brothers  of  Albany  ;  we  address  our- 
selves  particularly  'to  you.  Our  Brothers  of  Albany  have  taken  two 
pieces  of  land  from  us  without  any  reward,  not  so  much  as  a  single 
pipe.  We  therefore  desire  you  will  restore  thenn,  and  jjut  us  into 
peaceable  possession  again.  If  you  refuse  to  do  this,  we  shall  look 
upon  the  prospect  as  bad  ;  for  if  you  conquer,  you  will  take  us  by 
the  arm,  and  pull  us  all  off.  Now,  therefore,  as  the  twelve  United 
Colonies  have  renewed  this  covenant  of  peace,  we  beg  that  there 
may  be  no  obstruction  upon  your  part,  but  that  you  would  restore 
our  lands  to  us ;  for  which,  as  we  said  before,  you  never  paid  us 
even  a  single  pipe. 

"  Brothers  :— You  have  now  finished  your  business,  and  we 
have  made  short  replies.  You  have  kindled  up  a  council-five  of 
peace,  and  have  planted  a  tree  of  peace,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
torn.  We  find  thnt  you  have  omitted  one  thing,  which  is  this  :— Ac 
cording  to  our  ancient  custom,  whenever  a  council-fire  was  kindled 
up,  and  a  tree  of  peace  planted,  there  was  some  person  appointed  to 
watch  it.  Now,  as  there  is  no  person  appointed  to  watch  this  free, 
we  of  tne  Six  Nations  take  it  upon  us  to  appoint  one.  Let  it  be 
the  descendant  of  our  ancient  friend,  Quedar.  He  has  to  consider 
whether  he  will  take  the  charge  of  it,  and  communicate  to  us  what- 
ever  may  respect  it.  He  that  watches  this  council-fire  is  to  be 
provided  with  a  wing,  that  he  may  brush  off  all  insects  that  comt. 
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near  it,  and  keep  it  clear.     That  is  the  custom  at  our  central  coun- 
cil-house.     We  have  one  appointed  for  that  purpose, 

*'  Brothers  : — As  you  have  this  day  renewed  the  ancient  cove- 
nant of  friendship,  and  have  again  brightened  the  ancient  chain, 
renew  likewise  another  ancient  custom  respecting  the  regulation  of 
trade.  Let  us  have  a  trade  at  this  place,  and  likewise  at  Schenec- 
tady, as  it  was  in  former  times  when  we  had  hold  of  the  old  covenant. 
For  then,  Brothers,  if  our  people  came  down  wilh  only  a  few 
musquash  skins,  we  went  home  wilh  glad  hearts.  Brothers,  let  it 
be  so  again.  Let  the  twelve  United  Colonies  take  this  into  consi. 
deration."         [A  belt  often  rows  of  leampam.'] 

Abraham,  the  Mohawk,  having  concluded,  Tiahagwando,  an  Onei. 
da  sachem,  succeeded  him  as  follows  : — 

"  Brothers  : — This  is  all  the  Six  Nations  have  to  say  at  present. 
They  would  jiist  mention  one  thing  more  before  they  break  up.  The 
Six  Nations  look  upon  this  as  a  very  good  time  to  speak  their  minds, 
as  here  are  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  The 
dispute  between  the  people  of  New-England  and  Penn  seems  to  us  to 
become  a  serious  affair,  and  therefore  the  Six  Nations  take  upon 
them  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  as  they  address  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  whole  continent.*  Many  years  ago,  at  a  council  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania, when  Cannassateego,  that  has  been  before  mentioned,  was 
present,  Penn  desired  the  Six  Nations  would  sell  him  that  piece  ot 
land  known  by  the  name  of  Scanandanani,  or  Susquehannah.  The 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  refused  lo  sell  it,  saying,  the  great  God 
would  not  permit  them.  Therefore  they  made  him  a  present  ot 
that  land  known  i  y  the  name  of  Soanandanani,  Penn  received  it, 
and  made  then  vUuable  presents.  After  this.  Colonel  Lydius,  a 
gentlemiri  employed  by  the  people  of  Boston,  treated  with  some  of 
the  Indians  to  get  that  land  from  them.  But  he  never  kindled  up  a 
councd  fire  upon  the  occasion.  He  spoke  to  them  whenever  ho 
met  them  ,  never  with  more  than  fen.  From  these  he  pretended  to 
make  a  purchase  of  thitt  tract.  Gov.  Penn,  also,  at  the  great  treaty 
at  Fort  Sfanwix,  in  the  year  1768,  desired  that  the  land  might  be 
his,  and  distributed  among  the  Six  Nations,  Shawanese  and  Caugh- 
nawagas,  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  which  they  gave  him  a  writing. 
■This  IS  an  affair  with  which  all  the  Six  Nations  are  acquainted,  and 
any  one  would  lie  who  said  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  We  have 
taken  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  this  matter  now,  as  the  mind  of 
the  whole  continent  .s  now  here."        •         *         *         +         * 

•  Refemns  to  the  long  and  bitter  controversy  between  ConneclicQl  and  Penn- 
Hytvania  respecting  the  territory  of  Wyoming,  uf  which  mote  hereafter. 
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At  this  point  the  proceedings  weie  ailjonrned  over  to  the  next 
day,  heing  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  Commissioners  made  the 
following  ivply :— 

"  Bkotkehs  of  the  Six  Natio:(S,  attend  !— We  yesterday 
heard  with  pleasure  vour  answer  to  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  and 
»e  relorn  thank,  to  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe  that  he  has 
inolined  yonr  he.rl.  to  approve  and  accept  the  hrolherly  lovo  olTered 
to  you  by  the  twelve  United  Colonies.  It  makes  us  happy  to  hear 
so  wise  and  brave  a  people  as  our  brothers  of  the  Six  Nations  are, 
publicly  declare  their  unalterable  resolution  to  maintain  and  support 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  twelve  United  Colonies.  Th.s,  Bro. 
thei^  you  have  said,  and  we  sincerely  believe  you.  Brothers,  we 
requested  of  vou  Indian,  of  the  Six  Nation,  nol  to  interfere  in  our 
quarrels.  We  are  not  in  the  least  doubtful  of  success,  as  our 
cause  is  just.  We  will  live  or  dio  like  men.  We  can  raise  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who  are  brave,  and 
are  determined  not  to  part  with  their  civil  and  religion,  privileges. 
Therefore  we  now  repeat  to  you.  Brothers  of  the  Six  Nations,  lake 
great  care  of  the  strong  friend.hip  you  have  now  made  with  the 
twelve  United  Colonie..  Let  that  bo  your  care,  and  that  only. 
Peace  is  what  we  wish  to  establish. 

"  Brothers  of  the  Six  Nations  :— You  yesterday  told  us,  that 
as  the  road,  in  your  country  were  opened  for  you  and  your  brother, 
of  the  twelve  United  Colonie.  to  pas.  and  repass,  yen  des.reJ  at  the 
same  time  that  we  would  not  stain  the  road  with  blood.  Brotlicrs, 
be  a^iured  we  have  ao  intention  at  present  to  .pill  blood  in  your 
country,  and  we  hope  it  never  may  happen  ;  and  it  never  can,  pre 
vided  those  wicked  men,  who  are  come  .o  far  from  home  in  order  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  do  not  appear  in 
vour  country.  But  as  we  are  determined  to  be  free  or  die,  we  must 
pursue  them  until  w.  drive  them  from  ofi-  this  i.l.nd,  or  until  they 
confirm  our  ancient  privilege..  Therefore,  Brother.,  re.t  assured, 
whatever  may  happen  between  us  and  our  enemie.,  we  never  will 
injure  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Six  Nation.,  but  preserve  invaria- 
Me  the  friendship  thai  i.  now  established,  even  unlo  death. 

»  BnoTHeas  I— You  «!«>  desired  yesterday  that  .omo  of  your 
friend,  of  our  blood  should  remain  in  peace,  and  particularly  the 
missionary  at  Fort  Hunter,  who  did  not  concern  himsell  with  the 
afiairs  of  this  world,  but  was  earnestly  engaged  in  conducting  yon 
to  happiness  and  in.lructing  you  in  the  reverence  due  to  the  great 
God  who  governs  the  universe.  Brethers,  such  a  man  we  love,  and 
we  are  deairous  of  hi.  remaining  quiet  and  happy  with  you.     We 
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are  ttlso  desirous  that  all  the  other  missionaries,  that  have  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  same  good  cause,  may  safely  continue  amons;  you,  and 
instruct  you  in  the  Gospel,  which  will  be  the  means  of  your  happi. 
ness  in  this  world  and  the  one  to  come, 

"  Srotheks  : — As  we  always  looked  upon  you.  Brothers  of  the 
Six  Nations,  lo  be  a  wise  and  capable  people  in  conducting  business 
of  every  kind,  we  were  a  little  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  no  one 
was  appointed  by  the  twelve  United  Colonies  lo  attend  and  watch 
the  fire  that  they  have  kindled  up  at  this  place;  when  we  have  re- 
peatedly told  you  that  they  had  appointed  five  persons,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  attend  and  preserve  it  bright  and  clear,  and  that  two 
of  those  five  live  in  this  town,  who  would  take  particular  care,  and 
who  liad  full  authority  from  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  to  keep  the 
fianic  bright  and  clear.  Brothers,  for  fear  you  should  not  have  un- 
derstood  us  fully,  we  again  acquaint  you  that  the  twelve  United 
Colonies  have  authorized  General  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Douw,  both  of 
this  town,  to  keep  the  fire  burning,  that  it  may  illuminate  the  whole 
country  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  may  always  see  the  way  down  to 
it,  and  sit  in  peace  around  it. 

"  Brothers  :~You  yesterday  desired  that  fhe  trade  may  be 
opened  at  this  place  and  at  Schenectady.  We  also  wish  it,  and  it 
will  be  done ;  so  that  you  may  trade  as  you  formerly  did,  and  be 
able  lo  return  home  with  your  goods  lo  your  entire  satisfaction. 

"  Brothers  : — lou  yesterday  mentioned  some  matters  concern- 
ing land  claimed  by  (he  people  of  Albany,  and  also  the  land  in  dis- 
pute between  Connecticut  and  Gov.  Penn.  We  now  inform  you 
that  we  are  not  authorized  to  transact  any  business  of  that  kind  at 
present,  but  will  represent  the  matter  at  the  Grand  Congress  at 
Philadelphia. 

"Brothers: — We  have  now  finished,  and  let  you  know  the 
present  that  we  have  from  the  twelve  United  Colonies  is  preparing 
for  you,  and  when  it  is  ready  we  will  acquaint  you.  Wagons  shall 
be  provided  for  you  whenever  you  are  ready  to  set  off  for  Sche- 

Thus  ended  the  business  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Indiana, 
more  amicably,  to  all  appearance,  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
anticipaled,  when  all  the  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the 
negotiations  are  taken  into  consideration.  There  was,  however, 
the  "  unfinished  business  "  between  the  Indians  and  the  municipality 
of  Albany  yet  to  be  completed.  For  this  purpose  a  council  was 
arranged  for  Ihe  day  following,  September  2d,  and  the  Commission- 
ers, on  the  part  of  the  United  Colonies,  were  again  invited  to  attend. 
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The  council  was  held  in  the  Preabyterian  meeting-house.  The  pre- 
limmaries  of  form  having  been  adjuslcd.  the  Commiltee  of  the 
Common  Council  and  citizens  of  Albany,  delivered  (lie  following 
reply  (o  the  speech  of  the  Oneida  sachem,  on  the  '25th  of  August  ;— 
"  Brothers  op  the  Six  Natwns  ;— We  suppose  it  will  not  be 
insisted  upon  to  repeat  the  whole  of  your  speech,  as  we  conceive  it 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  material 
parts. 

"  Brothbm  :— Yoa  said  that  you  whs  glad  to  see  us  at  this  place 
on  the  25th  August,  in  consequence  of  our  invitation  ;  and  that  you 
was  glad  to  see  that  some  sparks  of  the  old  council-fire  yet  remain- 
ed,  and  that  you  rejoiced,  even  to  excess,  to  find  it  so, 

"  Brothers  : — VVe  thank  you  for  your  kind  congratulations  and 
salutations  at  meeting  lis  here,  and  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  us  at  this  time,  of  meeting  one  another  in  friendship  and 
peace,  to  talk  of  old  times  and  renew  our  ancient  treaty. 

"  Brothers: — We  are  happy  to  find  that  you  so  readily  accepted 
our  request  to  come  and  see  us,  and  that  you  have  had  so  much  pa 
tience,  and  behaved  so  orderly  during  your  short  stay  among  us. 

"  Brothers: — At  the  conference  of  our  deputies  with  you  atthe 
German  Flatfs,  they  showed  you  some  old  belts  of  wampum,  which 
you  expressed  a  desire  to  see.  Here  are  those  belts,  and  we  hopa 
even  Time  will  not  wear  them  out.  This  is  the  Belt  given  by  the 
Oneida  Nation,  and  is  the  old  covenant  between  the  whole  Oneida 
'  Nation  and  Gorah  Quedar.  This  is  the  belt  that  was  given  by  the 
Indian  Kayinguaraghtoh  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations. 

"Brothers  attend  : — In  yonr  speech, you  farther  observed  that 
you  had  long  since  taken  a  resolution  to  take  no  active  part  in  the 
present  contest  for  liberty.  We  do  not  offer  to  censure  you  for 
your  conduct ;  but  admire  your  wisdom,  praise  your  pacific  disposi. 
tion,,ana  hope  you  will  have  fortitude  to  maintain  and  persevere  in 
it.     fAfieto.] 

"Brothers: — You  further  said  that  the  road  to  the  westward, 
you  heard  by  the  bird,  was  to  be  stopped  up ;  this  matter  is  beyond 
our  limits.  The  commissioners  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies  hav- 
ing spoken  tb  you  at  large  about  the  roads,  that  they  shall  be  left 
open,  we  entirely  agree  with  them  in  this  ;  and  therefore  shall  add 
nothing  on  this  point,  and  return  the  belt. 

"  Brothers  :— Tou  said  further,  and  delivered  us  this  belt ;  that 
you  was  anxious  about  and  concerned  for  your  minister,  Mr.  Kirk- 
land  ;  and  asked  our  advice  about  his  remaining  among  you,  who 
we  do  not  see  you  should  be  deprived  of  without  your  consent,  any 
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more  than  the  Mohawk  tribe  should  be  deprived  of  their  misaionary. 
We  highly  approve  of  your  concern  for  Ihe  mioisters  of  the  Gospel, 
and  your  attachment  for  the  pure  precepts  and  doctrine  of  Christia- 
nity. But  if  your  minister  is  removed,  we  should  fear  the  conse- 
quence. It  would  certainly  give  occasion  of  jealousy  to  your 
Brethren,  the  white  people,  that  you  Indians  were  not  well  disposed 
Therefore  it  is  our  ardent  wish  that  they  may  al!  remain  among 
you,  as  your  teachers  and  instructors  in  virtue,  piety,  and  true  re- 
ligion ;  and  we  hope  you  may  benefit  and  profit  by  their  instruc- 
fion.     [A  belt.] 

"  Bkotiibrs  : — Before  any  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
twelve  United  Colonies — from  the  disagreeable  condition  of  our 
country,  and  the  ancient  friendship  and  alliance  subsisting  between 
us,  commenced  in  the  days  of  your  ancestors  and  our  forefathers, 
we  took  upon  us,  as  the  representatnes  of  the  people  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany,  to  give  you  an  invitation  to  pa)  us  a  friendly 
visit,  llmt  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ^ou  here,  at  Ihe 
place  where  the  first  fire  was  kindled,  that  we  might  rake  up  the 
old  ashes,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  extinguished,  but  renew  the  old  cove- 
nant  chain,  and  make  it  shiiie  wilh  brighter  lustre 

"  Bbothers  : — We  are  happy  to  find  fiom  your  speech,  that  you 
still  retain  that  affection  for  us  which  a  well  founded  friendship 
will  naturally  produce,  and  which  we  hope,  from  our  conduct  toward 
you,  is  not  unmerited  ;  and  wo  rejoice  to  find  that  you  feel  for  our 
distresses,  and  lament  (he  unnatural  quarrel  of  brethren,  which  you 
express  so  warmly  by  a  desire  of  an  amicable  settlement. 

"  Brotkbes  ;:— Time  will  not  permit  us,  at  present,  to  menlion 
to  you,  how,  and  on  what  occasion,  the  first  covenant  was  made  be. 
tween  you  and  our  forefathers.  They  had  never  deserted  you, 
but  kept  their  covenants  and  agreements  with  you,  nor  do  we  mean 
to  act  otherwise  on  our  part. 

"  Brotiibhs  ; — This  covenant,  afterwards  improved  upon,  was 
confirmed  between  you  and  us  in  the  year  1665,  one  year  after  this 
country  went  over  to  the  crown  of  England.  Since  this,  you  have 
from  time  to  time  admitted  into  your  chain,  the  Tuscaroras,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  the  twelve  United  Colonies. 

"  Bbothers  : — There  aro  five  gentlemen  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  at  the  grand  council  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  the  Indian  department  now 
belongs  to  them.  These  gentlemen  have  informed  you  of  Jhe  nature 
of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  this  country  ;  and  testi- 
fied their  desire  of  keeping  up  the  council  fire  between  us. 
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"  Brothebs  ; — We  know  it  is  customary,  at  the  renewcl  of  any 
covenants  between  us,  that  a  present  should  follow  ;  we  now  make 
it  known  fo  you,  that  the  goods  you  will  receive  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  twelve  United  Colonies  are  partly  ours  ;  we  pay  our  pro. 
portionable  part  toward  them,  so  that  what  you  receive  of  them  is 
from  us  also.      We  are  the  same.     There  is  no  distinotion. 

"  Brothehs  : — If  our  memory  do  not  fail  us,  we  think  that  when 
we  invited  two  or  three  of  each  of  our  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations 
to  come  down  here,  we  also  desired  that  you  would  acquaint  us  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  congress  held  at  Oswego  (which  as  yet  we 
know  nothing  of.)  You  say,  indeed,  you  are  glad  we  are  peaceaHy 
inclined  as  well  as  Col.  Johnson  ;  but  yoti  have  totd  us  nothing  else 
of  what  had  passed  there,  which  we  had  expected,  and  do  wish  that 
our  brothers  conceal  nothing  from  us,  especially  as  you  called  God 
to  witr.ess  for  the  truth  of  what  you  said. 

"  Brotheks  op  the  Six  Natiovb,  and  vou,  the  Mohawks  is 
PARTICULAR : — We  apprehend  the  bird  Tsklelele  has  been  busy 
again.  He  seems  to  lie  a  mischievous  bird,  and  ought  not  to  be 
nourished  or  entertained.  In  your  answer  to  the  commissioners 
you  addressed  yourselves  to  the  inhabitants  of  Albany,  complaining 
that  they  had  taken  from  you  two  peiceaof  land  without  giving  you 
the  value  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  them  ;  and  that  you  desired  they 
would  restore  you  to  the  peacealjle  possession  of  (hem,  and  that  the 
commissioners  would  look  into  this  matter  and  afford  you  relief. 
The  land  you  speak  of  we  suppose  to  be  Ticonderoga. 

"Brothers: — This  is  a  matter  foreign  to  the  business  we  met 
upon,  (and  we  are  not  authorised  nor  qualified  to  enter  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  a  business  that  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  Albany) 
yet  as  we  may  be  considered  the  representatives  of  the  people  at 
large,  our  entire  silence  may  be  construed  into  guilt  of  the  heavy 
charge  fixed  upon  us.  For  your  satisfaction  as  well  as  of  the  au- 
dience, we  will  endeavor  to  show  by  a  few  remarks  that  the  acou- 
sation  is  groundless.  The  lands  alluded  td  are  granted  by  the  char- 
ter of  Albany.  We  never  heard  that  any  of  your  nation  have  been 
dispossessed  or  driven  off  those  lands ;  but  you  hitherto  have  and 
Btill  enjoy  those  lands  without  the  least -interrupt  ion. 

"  Brothers  : — As  we  observed  before,  the  matter  cannot  pro- 
perly come  before  us,  but  belongs  to  another  body  ;  and  therefore 
the  application  to  us  is  improper.  However,  give  us  leave  to  say, 
Ihat,  instead  of  complaining,  we  think  the  Mohawks,  if  they  con- 
■idered  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their  posterity,  and  would  be 
candid,  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  rejoice  at  this 
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day,  that  Ihey  have  had  such  faithful  guardians  and  trustees,  for  if 
it  had  not  been  so,  who  would  have  enjoyed  those  lands  now  1  There 
have  been  complaints  concerning  this  matter  before,  and  inquiries 
into  it  before  proper  tribunals  ;  and  for  your  information,  and  that 
of  the  curious,  we  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  Che  House  of  Assembly 
of  this  Colony,  and  also  to  (he  minutes  taken  on  a  conference  be- 
tween the  corporation  of  this  city  and  yourselves,  at  which  Sir 
William  Johnson  was  present,  &nd  therefore  return  you  the  belt. 

After  consultation,  (he  Indians  returned  the  following  answer  by 
Abraham,  chief  of  the  Mohawks  : — 

"  Brothers  op  Albany  : — We  return  you  thanks  for  your 
speech,  and  that  you  have  informed  us  that  the  twelve  United  Co- 
Ionics  by  their  commissioners,  have  opened  all  the  roads ;  and  we 
novf  take  it  for  granted  that  the  communications  at  Fort  Stanwis  are 
not  to  be  shut  up,  and  that  the  New  England  people  never  will  do 
it.  This,  Brethren,  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  anxiety  in  the 
minds  of  the  Six  Nations. 

"  Brothers  op  the  Six  Nations,  attend  ;  You  also  the  people 
of  Albany,  and  you  the  twelve  Unittd  Colonies  by  your  commission- 
ers : — Last  spring  Col,  Johnson  informed  us  that  the  New  Eng- 
land people  were  near  him  lo  take  him  prisoner.  Upon  which  we, 
like  people  intoxicated,  took  up  our  guns  and  ran  to  assist  him,  as 
he  was  our  superintendant.  But,  Brethren,  as  it  happened  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned,  we  hope  you  will  look  upon  if  in  that 
light.  We,  the  Six  Nations,  have  now  made  and  renewed  our  an. 
cient  covenants.  The  proceedings  just  now  mentioned  have 
brought  me  down.  I  have  made  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  the 
Six  Nations,  and  now  do  the  same  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  raise 
me  up  again.  The  news  I  was  just  speaking  of,  came  not  from  a 
bird,  but  from  your  own  people.  ■ 

"  Brothers  of  Albany,  farther  attend  : — I  shall  only  make 
a  short  reply  to  your  speech  relating  to  the  lands.  Many  agreeable 
thingsare  therein.  You  farther  say,that  you  never  heard  ihatany 
of  us  were  driven  from  those  lands.  There  is  one  thing  which  is  not 
so  agreeable.  It  is  the  Takleleli.  You,  Brothers,  know  how  that 
matter  is,  and  in  case  I  was  to  answer  that  part  of  your  speech,  it 
might  perhaps  draw  us  into  an  argument; — and  as  you  are  not,  as 
you  say,  the  proper  body  to  which  we  ought  to  have  applied,  and  as 
you  have  referred  us  to  former  proceedings,  we  shall  close. 

Brothers  op  Albany  :— We  (he  Six  Nations  now  tell  ycu,  that 
it  is  at  your  pleasure  to  call  on  us,  and  we  will  inform  you  of  what 
passed  in  the  congress^ai  Oswego. 
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Taking  the  hint  Ihat  the  Indians  would  say  nothing  escept  in 
due  form,  the  chairman  of  the  cocnmittee  immedinlely  said  : — 

"  Bbothers  of  the  Six  Nations  : — We  arc  now  ready  to  hear 
it,  and  should  be  glad  you  would  inform  us." 

The  Mohawk  chief  then  proceeded : — 

"  Brothers  op  Albany  : — You  sent  for  us  to  inform  you  of 
what  passed  at  Oswego ; — but  you  have  not,  since  we  have  been 
down,  desired  it.  We  have  been  always  ready  ;  and  aa  you  have 
now  a&ked  us,  we  will  now  lell  you,  and  think  it  our  d«ty,  as  we 
look  upon  it  tliat  God  will  punish  us  should  we  conceal  any  thing 

"  Bkothers  : — The  transactions  of  that  treaty  were  very  public. 
Thp  ShawanesP  were  there,  and  some  from  Detroit.  Mr.  Joonson 
told  us,  that  the  fire  kindled  there  was  a  fire  of  peace,  that  all  the 
white  people  were  the  king's  subjects,  and  that  it  seemed  they  were 
intoxicated.  Mr.  Johnson  also  told  us,  that  the  white  people  were 
all  got  drunk,  and  that  God's  judgment  hung  over  them,  but  did  not 
know  on  which  side  it  would  fall.  Mr.  Johnson  farther  told  us, 
that  the  council-fire  was  kindled  on  account  of  the  present  dispute, 
and  desired  us  not  to  interfere,  as  they  were  Brothers,  and  begged  us 
to  sit  still  and  maintain  peace.  This  is  what  Colonel  Johnson  told 
us  at  that  council-fire.  He  also  said  he  had  his  eye  on  Mr. 
Kirkland ;  that  he  was  gone  to  Philadelphia  and  along  the  sea- 
coast;  that  he  was  become  a  great  soldier  and  a  leader.  Is  this 
your  minister?  says  he.  Do  you  think  your  minister  minds  your 
souls  7  No,  by  the  time  he  comes  to  Philadelphia,  he  will  be  a 
great  warrior,  and  when  he  returns  he  will  be  the  chief  of  all  the 
Five  Nations. 

"Bkothers: — There  were  present  five  people  of  Detroit,  five 
from  Caughjiawaga,  and  t\yo  of  the  Shawanese.  Co!.  Johnson 
told  them,  that  by  the  time  he  returned  from  Canada,  they  should 
have  all  their  men  there,  and  he  would  then  kindle  a  council-fire  ; 
and  he  would  also  desire  them  not  to  take  any  part  in  this  dispute, 
as  it  -was  a  quarrel  between  brothers.  Mr.  Johnson  also  told  them 
that  this  council-fire  was  kindled  upon  peace,  and  (hat  it  seemed, 
by  reason  of  the  white  people's  intoxication,  that  God's  judgment 
hung  over  them.  He  also  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  the  Go- 
vemor  of  Canada,  who  was  of  a  difierent  opinion  from  him,  but 
would  talk  with  him ;  and  he  farther  said  that  he  would  fell  the 
Caughnawaga  Indians  the  same  he  told  us,  and  for  that  purpose  de- 
sired  that  two  of  each  nation  might  go  along,  and  hear  it.  He 
likewise  desired  us  to  consider  which  way  we  would  have  our  trade, 
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whether  up  this  river,  or  from  Canada.  He  at  the  same  time  as. 
sured  us,  that  we  should  not  suffer  for  want  of  goods,  as  we  were 
not  concerned,  nor  had  any  hand  in  the  present  dispute.  H«  also 
mentioned  aomething  about  the  council -fires.  He  said  there  are 
two  fires  which  you  shall  keep  your  eyes  upon,  and  if  tliey  call  you 
down  to  Albany,  do  not  you  go,  for  they  will  deceive  you,  and  tell  you 
a.  great  many  fine  stories.  We  are  very  glad  that  your  language 
and  Col.  Johnson's  so  well  agrees." 

Thus  ended  this  grand  council  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  the 
last  council  ever  held  at  Albany,  with  the  great  aboriginal  confe- 
deracy which  has  been  denominated  the  Roman  Republic  of  the 
Indian  world. 
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semblies  and  Committees,  who  dare  to  profess  -themselves  frienda 
to  Uberty,  upoD  the  most  quiet  subjects,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  for  the  sole  crime,  often  for  the  sole  suspicion,  of  having  ad. 
hered  in  principle  to  the  govfirnmenl  under  which  they  were  born, 
and  to  which  hy  every  tie,  divine  and  human,  they  owe  allegiance. 
To  consummate  these  shocking  proceedings,  the  profanation  of  re- 
ligion  is  added  to  the  moat  profligate  prostitution  of  common  rea- 
son ;  the  consciences  of  men  are  set  at  nought ;  and  multitudes  arc 
compelled,  not  only  to  bear  arms,  but  plso  to  swear  subjection  to  an 
usurpation  they  abhor. 

Animated  by  these  considerations  ;  at  the  head  of  troops  in  Ihfl 
full  powers  of  health,  discipline  and  valor,  determined  to  striVa 
when  necessary,  and  anxious  to  spare  when  possible ;  I  by  these  pre- 
sents invite  and  exhort  all  persons,  in  all  places  where  the  progress 
of  this  army  may  point,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  extend  it 
far,  to  maintain  such  a  conduct  as  may  justify  me  in  protecting 
their  lands,  habitations,  and  families.  The  intention  of  this  ad- 
dress is  to  hold  forth  security,  not  depredation,  to  the  country. 

To  those  whom  spirit  and  principle  may  induce  to  partake  the 
glorious  task  of  redeeming  their  countrymen  from  dungeons,  and  re- 
establishing the  blessings  of  legal  government,  I  offer  encourage- 
ment and  employment ;  and  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  asso- 
ciations, I  will  find  means  to  assist  their  undertakings.  The  domes- 
tic, the  industrious,  the  infirm,  and  even  the  timid  inhabitants,  I  am 
desirous  to  protect,  provided  they  remain  quietly  at  their  bouses; 
that  they  do  not  suffer  their  cattle  to  be  removed,  nor  their  corn  or 
forage  to  be  secreted  or  destroyed  ;  that  they  do  not  break  up  their 
bridges  or  roads ;  nor  by  any  other  acts,  directly  or  indirectly,  en- 
deavor to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  king's  troops,  or  supply  or 
assist  those  of  the  enemy. 

Every  species  of  provision  brought  to  my  camp  will  be  paid  for 
at  an  equitable  rate  and  in  solid  coin.  If,  notwithstanding  these 
endeavors  and  sincere  inclinations  to  effect  them,  the  frenzy  of 
hostility  should  remain,  I  trust  I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man,  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  vengeance  of  the 
State  against  the  wilful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of 
wrath  await  them  in  the  field,  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every 
concomitant  horror  that  a  reluctant  but  indispensable  prosecution 
of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to  their  return. 
Barky  St.  Legeb. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 

Will.  Osb.  Hamilton,  Secretary. 
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[Reference  from  Page  241.] 

The  fury  and  cruelty  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  at  and  imme- 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the  fol. 
lowing  affidavit,  the  original  of  which  ia  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Albany.  Dr.  Younglove  died  about  fifteen 
years  since  in  the  city  of  Hudson.  He  was  known  to  the  author 
as  a  respectable  man,  though  of  strong  feelings  and  prejudices. 
Any  statement  of  this  kind,  from  a  man  of  his  temperament,  would 
be  likely  to  receive  a  strong  coloring,  without,  however,  any  de- 
signed  misstatement  of  facts. 

"  Moses  Younglove,  Surgeon  of  General  Herkimer's  brigade  of  mi- 
litia, deposeth  and  saiih,  that  being  in  the  battle  of  said  militia 
above  Oriskany  on  the  Bth  of  August  last,  toward  the  close  of  said 
battle  he  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  a  savage,  who  imme. 
diatcly  gave  him  up  to  a  sergeant  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment ; 
soon  after  which,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Indian  department  came  up 
in  company  with  several  other  tories,  when  said  Mr.  Grinnis  by 
name,  drew  his  tomahawk  at  this  deponent,  and  with  a  deal  of  per. 
suasion  was  hardly  prevailed  on  to  spare  his  life.  He  then  plun- 
dered him  of  his  watch,  buckles,  spurs,  &c,  ;  and  other  tories  fol. 
lowing  his  example,  stripped  him  almost  naked  with  a  great  many 
threats,  while  they  were  stripping  and  massacreing  prisoners  on 
every  side.  That  this  deponent,  on  being  brought  before  Mr.  But- 
ler,  Sen.  who  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  fighting  for  ;  to  which 
this  deponent  answered,  "he  fought  for  the  liberty  that  God  and 
Nature  gave  him,  and  to  defend  himself  and  dearest  connexions 
from  the  massacre  of  savages."  To  which  Butler  replied,  "you 
are  a  damned  impudent  rebel ;"  and  so  saying,  immediately  turned 
to  the  savages,  encouraging  them  to  kill  him,  and  if  they  did  not, 
the  deponent  and  the  other  prisoners  should  be  hanged  on  a  gal- 
lows then  preparing.  That  several  prisoners  were  then  taken  for- 
ward toward  (be  enemy's  head.quarters  with  frequent  scenes  of 
horror  and  massacre,  in  which  tories  were  active  as  well  as  sa- 
vages;  and  in  particular  one  Davis,  formerly  known  in  Tryon 
County  on  the  Mohawk  river.  That  Lieut.  Singleton,  of  Sir  Jolm 
Johnson's  regiment,  being  wounded,  entreated  the  savages  to  kill 
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the  prisoners,  which  they  accordingly  did,  as  nigh  as  this  deponent 
J  dg      b     t 

Tl    f  I  P         E  q  !      t  k      th        m         d        tl      t 

re  f        tl   m      y  k  bl  It  pt     I    pp  1 1 

soml  phkkddbdlmf  Ihth 

hkglm  fh!      ffd      mdredh       bb 

1        Tl    t  tl  f  h    p  h  d  1         d    p  t     th     p 

t^dw        kpt       tht        fifmyd  dhd 

ne  th        1  th      bl     k  t      1   It  fi        wh  i     th    g      d         re 

ddtt  1  pttthp  fm 

th  ghm  d  Igmp  whk 

f   1  f    h     p  t     k  h  1  tt    t      Th  t  th  y 

J    gg  d  i  th    p  t    fll     g      d      (1  11     m    tl  m     t 

bl  t    t      d  1       I        1     g  d  tl      d  p         t 

fmdbbtlt  did  tlttljth  pprs 

thdd         h  IdLkOt  bb  fd 

tl  Ij  p    k  d  J    t    I       th  J    1    d        ssed  tl      1  k     w  th  tl 

p  Th  t  th     p  wh  t  d  1         d     p 

mdd  db!  bfdytdy  dth  p 

m      f  h  h  tl    t  th         Ik  1       d      Th  t  C  p[ 

M    t        f  th    b  tt  m  d  1         d  t    th    I  d  t  O  w 

g  p    t  fh     h  k  pt  b    k       m  f  1  H 

That  this  deponent  during  his  impr  nm  nt  and  1  f  II  s,  were 
kept  almost  starved  for  provisions  ;  and  what  th  j  d  w  e  of  the 
worst  kind,  such  as  spoiled  flour,  hi  t  f  il  f  m  gg  t  and  mouldy, 
and  no  soap  allowed,  or  other  method  of  keeping  clean  ;  and  were 
insulted,  struck,  &c.  without  mercy  by  the  guards,  without  any 
provocation  given.  That  this  deponent  was  informed  by  several 
sergeants  orderly  on  Gen.  St.  Leger,  that  twenty  dollars  were  of- 
fered  in  general  orders  for  every  American  scalp. 

MOSES  YOUNGLOVE. 
JOHN  BARCLAY, 

Cfcrirmm  ofAliany  Cmnmitiie." 


No.  V. 

[Rgfehencb  fkom  Page  349,] 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Ganse- 
voort,  while  under  duress  in  the  camp  of  General  St.  Leger,  by 
Colonel  Bellinger  and  Major  Frey  :— 
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"  0  o'clock  P.  M. — Camp  before  Fort  Siamoix,  i 
Gth  August,  1777.  \ 
"Sra, 

"  It  ia  with  concern  ive  are  to  acquaint  you  that  this  was  the 
fatal  day  in  which  the  succors,  which  were  intended  for  your 
relief,  have  heen  attacked  and  defeated,  with  great  loss  of  numbers 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners.  Our  regard  for  your  safety 
and  lives,  and  our  sincere  advice  to  you  is,  if  you  will  avoid  inevit* 
table  ruin  and  destruction,  (o  surrender  the  fort  you  pretend  to  de- 
fend  against  a  formidable  body  of  troops  and  a  good  Irain  of  artil- 
lery, which  we  are  witnesses  of:  when,  at  the  same  time,  you  have 
no  farther  support  or  relief  to  expect.  We  are  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  most  of  the  principal  i^cers  are  killed  ;  to  wit — Gen.  Herki- 
mer,  Colonels  Cox,  Seeber,  Isaac  Paris,  Captain  Graves,  and  many 
others  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  British  army  from  Canada 
being  now  perhaps  before  Albany,  the  possession  of  which  place  of 
course  includes  the  conquest  of  the  Mohnwk  river  and  this  fort." 

The  following  endorsement  is  on  the  back  of  this  letter.  "  Gen 
SI.  Leger,  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  made  a  verbal  sum. 
mons  of  the  fort  by  his  Adjutant  General  and  Colonel  Buller,  and 
who  then  handed  this  letter ;  when  Colonel  Gansevoort  refused  any 
answer  to  a  verba!  summons,  unless  made  by  General  St.  Leger 
himself,  but  at  the  mouth  of  his  cannon." 

(In  reoard  to  thuhattle  ofOriakany,  lo  wliiofithepreceding  note  refers,  Iho  author 
has  received  an  interesting  anecdote  from  Mr.  John  S.QnackGnbosa.or  Montgomery 
oounly,  whicli  would  have  formed  a  page  in  the  cliaptcr  containing  an  BCcount  of 
that  battle  had  it  come  to  hand  in  season.  The  father  of  tiie  author'scorreapondent, 
Attraham  D.  Q.uackenbosB,  resided  in  the  Mohawk  country  on  the  south  side  of  ttio 
liter,  nl  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Living  as  it  were  among  the  Indians,  he  spoke  . 
their  language  as  well  as  ha  did  his  own.  Among  Ihem  he  had  a  friend,  named 
Bronk ahorse— who,  though  an  Indian,  had  been  his  playmate,  and  they  had  served 
in  Ihe  French  war  together  under  Sir  William  Johnson.  When  the  rendulionaiy 
Iroublea  came  on,  Bronkahorse  called  upon  auackenboss,  and  endeavored  to  per^ 
suade  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  King— assuting  him  that  their  Great  Father 
could  never  be  conquered.  Quaokenbosa  refused,  and  they  parted— the  Indian, 
however,  assunng  him  that  they  were  parting  as  friends,  although,  since  they  had' 
fought  in  one  war  tomther,  he  had  hoped  Ihey  might  do  so  in  theofter.  Mr.  (1.  saw 
no  more  of  his  ftientfuntil  the  battle  of  Ori-kanj;.  During  itie  thickest  of  the  fight, 
he  heard  his  name  called,  in  the  well-known  voice  of  Bronkahorae,  from  behind  a 
large  tree  near  by.  He  was  hlmselfsheltered  by  a  tree  ;  but  in  looking  oulfcr  the 
warrior,  he  saw  hia  Indian  friend.  The  latter  now  importuned  (iqackenboss  to  sur- 
render, assuring  him  of  hind  treatment  and  protection,  but  also  assnring  him  that 
unless  he  did  so,  he  would  inevitably  bo  killed,  auackenhoss  refuaed.  and  the  In- 
dian thereupon  attempted  to  kill  him.  For  a  moment  theywalched  each  olher,eBch 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  first  and  best  chancoof  a  shot.  The  Indian  at  length  fired, 
and  his  ball  struck  the  tree,  but  had  nearly  been  fatal.  Springing  from  his  covert 
ppon  the  Indian,  auackenboas  then  fired,  and  hia  friend  Bronkahorse  fell  dead  on 
the  spoL  It  was  the  belief  of  Mr.  a^iackenboss  that  the  loss  of  Ihe  enemy  during 
that  battle  equalled  that  of  Herkimer's  command.  The  latter  anff^red  (he "most  se- 
verely in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement— the  enemy  in  the  latter  part] 
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[Refbhekcb  from  Page  253.] 

,■     >'  Camp  before  Fort  Stanieix,  August  9,  mi 
"  Sm, 

\g        1 1    to  y       w   1       I  h        tl     h  t     g       y  p 

pe    fh     m       F      f        t    d  J    tl        h  I  t  pi     t 

and  h  n  an  t  I         t         Id     d     t    f  m        th 

8f       I    n       After  th    d  f    t      f  th  t         m     t        d   (h     f  I       f 

all  )    u     p    n    p  11     d  wh    h  t       II       y        b    It 

1    p        and  I  a         th      t  t  f    m        b  1       t  11 

and  the     att  f        d       tl     Itt  h    h  f  11      I     my  h  nds, 

andkn       n    tl  o        llyth       1     I         fG  IB        y  y 

t    b       nfid  nty  w  th     t  —        yf  dt     d 

f  p  1     f  t    f        tl     h     d      f  I  d'  d  f     lb 

1        fmftl       p         pldmtf  tld— rildt 

]  th      h    f     f   11  th         t  d     ft      h  d  y 

m  th  d  th  t  h  m      t  Id      g      t  ft      tl  d         did 

th  m  I    t      tlj  t    h       tl  1  bj       fl    t  th 

t         bl     m    I    1  t  t!  m        I    t  1    t  1  b      d  tl      p      t 

mlmt  bdf  hhtlhf  Imlh  f 

ft  If  t  th         1        I        th  t  g      t 

th       fi     pi  Th  t    f  11    t      t     t    th  t  d 

h     Id  b  ed  by  C  I    B  11         h    1  h     h  tl      m    t 

t  g         1  Y  11      q        t  d  th  t  I  d 

sedm       g     wth     t  p     }     gthmwthm 

pi  th  t  I    ed         m  !d  tl     k     t  d      g 

J      m  y       t  d  th      f        tl    t  It  m       t  t    b      t 

f     d  t  t     t        by    h    k    g  t  (i  S    '1   y 

peremptorilj  demanded  to  be  carried  by  Col.  Butler. 

«  I  am  now  to  repeat  what  has  been  told  you  by  my  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral ;  '  That  provided  you  will  deliver  up  your  garrison,  with 
every  thing  as  it  stood  at  the  moment  the  first  message  was  sent, 
your  people  shall  be  treated  with  every  attention  that  a  humane 
and  generous  enemy  can  give.' 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  bumble  Servant, 
"  Barky  St.  Legbr, 
"Brig.  Gen.  of  his  Majesty's  forces  " 
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« p.  S.— I  espect  an  immediate  answer,  as  the  Indians  are  ex- 
tremely  impatient ;  and  if  this  proposal  is  rejected,  I  am  afraid  it 
wiil  be  attended  witli  very  fala!  consequences,  not  only  to  you  and 
your  garrison,  but  the  whole  country  down  the  Mohawk  river — 
euch  consequences  as  will  be  very  repugnant  to  my  sentiments  of 
humanity,  but  after  this  entirely  out  of  my  power  lo  prevent. 

"Col.  Gahsevoobt,  commanding  Port  Stanwix." 


[Refbrehcb  from  Page  953.] 

"  Camp  before  Fort  Stanwix,  August  13,  1777. 

"  To  Ike  Inhabitants  of  Tryon  County. 

"  NoTwiTiisTAKUiSG  the  many  and  great  injuries  we  have  re- 
ceived in  person  and  property  at  your  hands,  and  being  at  the  head 
of  victorious  troops,  we  most  ardently  wish  to  have  peace  restored 
to  (his  once  happy  country ;  to  obtain  which,  we  are  willing  and 
desirous,  upon  a  proper  suhraission  on  your  parts,  to  bury  in  obli- 
vion all  that  is  past,  and  hope  that  you  are,  or  will  be,  convinced  in 
the  end  that  we  wore  your  friends  and  good  advisers,  and  not  such 
wicked,  designing  men,  as  those  who  led  you  into  error,  and-almoat 
total  ruin.  You  have,  no  doubt,  great  reason  to  dread  the  resent. 
ment  of  the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  loss  they  sustained  in  the 
late  action,  and  the  mulish  obstinacy  of  your  troops  in  this  gar- 
rison, who  have  no  resource  but  in  themselves  ;  for  which  reasons 
the  Indians  declare,  that  if  they  do  not  surrender  the  garrison  with- 
out further  opposition,  they  will  put  every  soul  to  death, — not  only 
the  garrison,  but  the  whole  country, — without  any  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  friends ;  for  which  reason  it  is  become  your  indispensable  duty, 
as  you  must  answer  the  consequences,  to  send  a  deputation  of 
your  principal  people,  lo  oblige  them  immediately  to  what,  in  a 
very  little  time,  they  must  be  forced, — the  surrender  of  the  garrisi>n  ; 
in  which  case  we  will  engage,  on  the  faith  of  Christians,  to  protect 
you  from  the  violence  of  the  Indians. 

Surrounded  as  you  arc  by  victorious  armies,  one  half  (if  not  the 
greater  part)  of  the  inhabitants  friends  lo  government,  without  any 
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ee,  aurely  you  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  accept  tho  terms 
proposed  to  you  by  friends  and  well-wishers  to  the  country, 
John  Johnson,  j 
D.  W.  CiArs,    S  Superintendents. 
John  Butler,    ) 


[Rbferbnck  from  Page  266,] 

-By  the  Hon.  Benedict  Abnold,  Ejj.  Major-general  and  Com- 

mander-in-ckief  of  the  army  of  the  Vniicd  States  of  America  on  the 

Mohaiek  River. 

"  Whereas  a  certain  Barry  St.  Leger,  a  Brigadier- general  in 
the  service  of  George  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  head  of  a  ban. 
ditli  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  traitors,  composed  of  savages  of 
America,  anil  more  savage  Britons,  (among  whom  is  the  noted  Sir 
John  Johnson,  John  Butler,  and  Daniel  Claus,)  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  frontiers  of  this  State,  and  have  threatened  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  They  have  also, 
by  artifice  and  misrepresentation,  induced  many  of  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  subjects  of  these  States  to  forfeit  their  allegiance  to  the 
same,  and  join  with  them  in  their  atrocious  crimes,  and  parties  of 
treachery  and  parricide. 

"  Humanity  to  those  poor  deluded  wretches,  who  are  hastening 
blindfold  to  destruction,  induces  me  to  ofier  them,  and  all  others 
concerned,  (whether  Savages,  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons,) 
PARDON,  provided  they*  do,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  hereof, 
come  in  and  lay  down  their  arms,  sue  for  protection,  and  swear  al- 
legiance  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  But  if,  still  blind  to  their  own  interest  and  safety,  they  obsti- 
nately persist  in  their  wicked  courses,  determined  to  draw  on  them- 
selves the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  and  of  this  exasperated  coun- 
try, they  must  expect  no  mercy  from  either. 

"  B.  Arnold,  M.  G. 
"Given  under  my  hand,    Head-quarlers,   German  Flatts,   a&i 
August,  1777." 
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[Reference  from  Page  374.] 
Exlraclsfrom  Mad.  de  RiedeseVs  accourd  of  her  Residence  in  America. 
When  the  army  broke  up,  on  the  11th  of  Septemher,  1777,-i  was 
at  first  told  that  I  must  remain  behind ;  huf  on  my  repealed  en. 
treaties,  and  as  other  ladies  bad  been  permitted  to  follow  the  army, 
the  same  indulgence  was  extended  to  me.  We  advanced  by  short 
journeys,  and  went  through  many  toils ;  yet  I  would  have  pur- 
chased  at  any  price  the  privilege  thus  granted  to  me  of  seeing  daily 
my  husband.  I  had  sent  back  my  baggage,  and  only  kept  a  small 
bundle  of  .summer  dresses.  In  the  beginning,  all  went  well;  we 
thought  that  there  was  little  doubt  of  our  being  successful,  and  of 
reaching  "  the  promised  land ;"  and  when,  on  the  passage  across  the 
Hudson,  genera!  Bui-goyne  exclaimed,  "  Britons  never  retrograde," 
our  spirits  rose  mightily.  I  observed,  however,  with  surprise,  that  the 
wives  of  the  officers  were  beforehand  informed  of  all  the  military 
plans ;  and  I  was  so  much  the  more  struck  with  it,  as  I  remembered 
with  how  much  secresy  all  dispositions  were  made  in  the  armies  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  during  the  seven.years'  war.*  Thus  the  Ameri. 
cans  anticipated  our  movements,  and  expected  us  wherever  we  nr. 
'  •   ^od   ''''3   of  course   injured  our  affairs.     On   the    19th   of 

an  action  took  place,  which  ended  to  our  advantage  ; 

,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  halt  at  a  place  called  Free' 
man's  Farm.  I  witnessed  the  whole  action,  and  knowing  that  my 
.  husband  was  among  the  combatants,  I  was  full  of  anxiety  and  care, 
and  trembled  at  every  shot— and  nothing  escaped  my  ear.  I  saw 
a  great  number  of  wounded,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  three  of  them 
were  brought  into  the  house  where  I  was.  One  of  them  was  a  Ma- 
jor  Hamage,  whose  wife  was  with  us;  the  second,  a  lieutenant, 

*  Lieuteaant  Auburey  made  a  similar  remark  when  Ihe  anuy  was  yet  in  Cana 
da:  "We  have  more  dangcfouacnemieB  at  home  than  any  we  have  lo  encounler 
abroad;  for  all  the  transactions  that  are  k)  take  place,  are  publicly  known  Ion? 
before  they  are  cffidally  ^vcn  out  in  orders;  and  I  make  no  cinnbl  but  you  will  be 
ns  much  surpnaed  aa  the  Genera]  (Burgoyne)  was,  when  I  (ell  yon  that  the  whole 
operations  oflhe  ensuing  campaign  were  canvassed  for  several  daya  before  he  a> 
nved,  who,  no  doubt,  supposed,  that  in  giving  ont  his  orders,  he  was  comma nicaans 
an  entire  eecrel."— [Montreal,  May  SOth,  1777.    Vol.  I  p  303  ] 

arcat  sacresy,  observes  Iho  same  writer,  was,  on  the  contrary,  observed  in  Iha 
American  army. 
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whose  wife  was  of  our  acquaintance ;  and  the  third,  a  young  Eng- 
lish officer  culled  Young.  The  Major  occupied,  with  his  wife,  a 
room  close  by  to  that  where  I  was.  He  had  received  a  shot  through 
his  body,  and  suffered  exquisite  pains.  A  few  days  after  our  ar- 
rival,  I  heard  groans  in  another  room,  and  was  told  that  the  young 
officer,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  was  lying  there,  and  that  his 
recovery  was  very  doubtful.  I  took  much  interest  in  him,  as  a  fa- 
mily of  his  name  had  shown  me  great  kindness  during  my  stay  in 
England.  He  expressed  a  great  desire  to  sec  his  benefactress,  for 
so  he  called  me.  I  wont  into  his  room,  and  foimd  him  on  a  thin 
bed  of  straw,  for  he  had  lost  his  whole  baggage.  He  was  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  old,  an  only  son,  and  the  nephew  of  the  same  Mr. 
Young  I  had  known  in  England.  He  lamented  foj-  his  parents' 
sake,  but  said  nothing  of  his  sufferings.  He  had  lost  much  blo<5d, 
and  the  surgeon  advised  him  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  his 
■wounded  leg;  hut  he  would  not  consent  to  it,  though  the  limb  had 
become  gangrenous.  I  sent  him  pillows  and  blankets,  and  my  maida 
gave  him  their  mattress.  I  took  more  and  more  care  of  liim,  and 
visited  him  daily  ;  for  which  he  thanked  me  a  thousand  times.  At 
last  the  amputation  took  place ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  died  a 
few  days  afterwards.  My  room  being  close  to  his,  and  the  walla 
very  thin,  1  heard  his  last  moans. 

I  occupied  a  tolerably  good  house,  and  had  a  large  room.  The 
door  and  the  wainscot  were  of  cedar,  a  sort  c.f  wood  which  is  found 
in  abundance  here :  insects  are  driven  away  by  the  smell  of  it 
when  it  is  burned,  and  it  is  often  used  for  that  purpose ;  but  some 
people  believe  that  the  smoke  of  it  ia  injurious  to  the  nerves,  and 
principally  to  females  in  certain  situations. 

For  our  farther  ma  ch  I  had  caused  a  calash  to  be  mide  for  me, 
in  which  I  could  take  not  only  my  ch  Id  en  h  t  al  o  mv  two  fe- 
male  attendants:  and  thu  I  folio  ed  he  a  m  n  tie  m  1  t  of  the 
troops,  who  were  n  gr  at  sp  ts  and  sa  g  and  long  d  lo  ctory. 
We  matched  thro  gh  endl  ss  fo  sts  and  a  beaut  ful  d  strict, 
though  deserted  bj  the  nl  ib  tants  ho  ran  a«  v  at  ou  approach 
to  reinforce  General  Gates's  army.  They  are  naturally  =o!diers  and 
excellent  marksmen,  and  the  idea  of  fighting  for  their  country  and 
their  liberty  increased  their  innate  courage.  My  husband  was  en- 
camped with  the  rest  of  the  army  :  being  myself  an  hour's  ride  be- 
hind  the  army,  I  went  every  morning  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the 
camp,  and  sometimes  I  dined  there  with  him,  but  generally  he  took 
his  dinner  in  my  quarters.  There  were  daily  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  generally  of  little  importance.     But  my  husband  could  never 
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sleep  without  his  clothes.  The  weather  having  already  grown  rouffh- 
er.  Colonel  W.lliams  of  the  artdien  thought  our  mutual  visits  were 
rather  too  fatiguing  for  us,  and  proposed  to  have  a  hou'-e  built  for 
me  with  a  chimnp\,  «hich  should  not  cost  more  than  five  or  six 
guineas,  and  which  I  could  uninterruptedly  inhabit.  I  accepted  of 
his  offer;  and  the  budding,  which  was  to  be  about  tuenlv  feet 
square,  wa*  begun  Such  a  dwelling  is  called  a  block  housp  for 
which  logs  nearh  of  equal  diameter  are  put  together ,  and  if  the 
interstices  are  filled  up  «ith  da>,  it  ,s  not  onH  verj  solid,  but  very 
warm.  I  was  to  take  possesion  of  it  on  the  next  day  and  I  re 
joiced  in  it  the  more,  as  the  nights  were  damp  and  cold,  and  it  being 
close  to  the  camp,  my  husband  would  be  able  to  be  with  me.  But 
all  at  once,  on  the  7th  of  October,  he  marched  away  with  the 
whole  staff,  and  then  our  misfortunes  began.  While  breakfasting 
with  my  husband,  I  heard  that  something  wag  under  contemplation. 
General  Fraaer,  and,  I  believe.  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Philips,  were 
to  dine  with  me  on  that  day.  I  remarked  much  movement  in  the 
camp.  My  husband  told  me  that  it  was  a  mere  reconnoisaance ; 
and  as  this  was  frequent,  I  was  not  much  alarmed  at  it.  On  my 
way  homeward  I  met  a  number  of  Indians,  armed  with  guns,  and 
clad  in  their  wardresses.  Having  asked  them  where  they 'were 
going,  they  replied, "  War,  wa? ;"  by  which  thev  meant  that  they  were 
about  to  fight.     Thi        d  ry 

home  before  I  hear  g       be 

brisker,  till  at  last  th         se  g 

dead    than   ahve.      A  3  k  rn 

guests  whom  I  had  e  pe  m  „, 

poor  General  Fraser,         g  m 

ed.     The  table,  whic 
diately  removed,  and 

aat,  terrified  and  trem  fi,  „ 

alarming,  and  I  was  h 

husband  might  soon  b  O 

Fraser.     That  poor  C  g  m 

is  there  no  hopeT"  His  wound  was  exactly  like  that  of  Major 
Harnage ;  the  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  but,  unhappily  for 
the  General,  he  had  that  morning  eaten  a  foil  breakfast,  by  which 
the  stomach  was  distended,  and  the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  remarked, 
passed  directly  through  it,  I  heard  often,  amidst  his  groans,  such 
words  as  these,  "  O  bad  ambition  !  poor  General  Burgoyiie  !  ■poor  Mis- 
tress Fraser."  Prayert.  were  read,  after  which  he  desired  that  Ge. 
neral  Burgoyne  should  be  requested  to  have  him  buried  the  next 
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day,  at  six  o'clock  In  the  evening,  on  a  hill  where  abreast-workhad 
been  constructed.  I  knew  not  what  to  do :  the  entrance  and  all 
the  rooms  were  full  of  sick,  in  consequence  of  the  dysentery  which 
prevailed  in  the  camp.  At  length,  toward  evening,  my  husband 
came ;  and  from  that  moment  my  affliction  was  much  soothed,  and 
I  breathed  (hanks  to  God.  He  dined  with  me  and  the  aids-de-camp 
in  great  haste,  in  an  open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  We  poor 
females  had  been  told  that  our  troops  had  been  uctorious  but  I 
well  saw,  by  the  melancholy  countenance  of  my  husband  that  it 
was  quite  the  contrary.  On  going  away,  he  took  me  aside  to  tell 
me  every  thing  went  badly,  and  that  I  should  prepare  m^  self  to  de 
part,  but  without  saying  any  thing  to  any  body  Under  the  pre 
tence  of  removing  the  next  day  to  my  new  lodgings  I  ordered  the 
baggage  to  be  packed  up.  Lady  AcklandV  tent  was  near  ours 
She°slept  there,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  camp  On  a  sudden  she 
received  news  that  her  husband  was  mortall\  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  She  was  much  distressed;  we  endi.a(orert  to  persuade 
her  (hat  the  wound  was  not  so  dangerous,  but  advised  her  to  ask 
permission  (o  join  her  husband,  to  take  care  >f  him  in  his  sickness 
She  was  much  attached  to  him,  though  he  »  is  rude  and  intempe 
rate;  yet  he  was  a  good  officer.  She  was  a  loveU  woman  I  di 
vided  the  night  between  her  whom  I"  wished  to  comfort  and  my 
children  who  were  asleep,  but  who,  I  feared,  might  disturb  the  poor 
dying  General.  He  sent  me  several  messages  to  beg  my  pardon  for 
the  trouble  he  thought  he  gave  me.  About  3  o'clock  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  could  not  live  much  longer,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  present  at  his  last  struggle,  I  wrapped  my  children  in  blankets, 
and  retired  into  the  entrance  hall.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
expired. 

Orders  had  already  been  issued  that  the  army  should  break  up 
immediately  after  the  funeral,  and  our  calashes  were  ready.  I  waa 
unwilling  to  depart  sooner.  Major  Harnage,  though  hardly  able 
to  walk  a  step,  left  his  bed,  that  he  might  not  remain  in  the  bos. 
pital,  upon  which  a  flag  of  truce  had  been  erected.  When  he  saw 
me  thus  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  drove  my  children  and  female 
attendants  into  the  vehicle,  and  told  me  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  I  begged  to  he  permitted  to  remain  a  little  longer.  "  Do 
what  you  please,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  your  children  I  must  at  least 
save."  This  touched  my  most  tender  feelings :  I  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  and  at  8  o'clock  we  departed. 

Profound  silence  had  been  recommended  to  ua ;  large  fires  were 
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lighted,  and  many  tents  were  lefi  untouciied,  to  conteal  our  move- 
ment from  the  enemy.  We  proceeded  on  our  way  the  whole  night. 
Frederica  was  afraid,  and  began  to  cry  :  I  was  obliged  to  press  a 
handkerchief  to  her  mouth. 

We  were  halted  at  sis  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  our  general 
amazement.  General  Burgoyne  ordered  the  artillery  to  be  drawn  up 
in  a  line,  and  to  have  it  counted.  This  gave  much  dissatisfaction, 
as  a  few  marches  more  would  have  ensured  our  safety.  My  hus- 
band was  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  calash,  where 
my  maids  made  room  for  him ;  and  he  slept  for  three  hours  upon 
my  shoulder.  In  the  mean  time  Captain  Willoe  brought  me  his 
pocket-book,  containing  hank  notes,  and  Captain  Geismar,  a  beauti- 
ful watch,  a  ring,  and  a  well-provided  purse,  requesting  me  to  keep 
them,  which  I  promised  to  do  to  the  last.  ■  At  length  we  recom- 
menced our  march ;  but  scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  the 
army  was  again  hailed,  because  the  enemy  was  in  sight.  They 
were  but  two  hundred  in  number,  who  came  to  reconnoitre,  and 
who  might  easily  have  been  taken  had  not  General  Burgoyne  lost 
all  his  presence  of  mind.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Lady  Ack- 
land  had  caused  her  tent  to  be  lixed  up.  I  again  suggested  to  her 
the  propriety  of  rejoining  her  husliand,  to  whom  she  might  be  of 
great  service  in  his  present  situation.  Yielding  to  my  advice,  she 
sent  a  mes-^age  to  General  Burgoyne,  through  his  aid. de-camp 
Lord  Petersham,  to  beg  his  permission  to  leave  the  army.  I  fold 
her  that  she  need  only  insist  upon  it,  and  she  would  certainly  sue- 
ceed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brudenel  accompanied  her,  and  they  went 
together  in  a  boat,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  enemy.  There  is  a 
well-known  and  fine  engraving  of  that  event.  I  afterward  met 
with  lady  Ackland  at  Albany,  when  her  husband  was  almost 
entirely  Recovered  ;  and  both  thanked  me  for  my  advice.  On  the 
9th,  it  rained  terribly  the  whole  day  ;  nevertheless  we  kept  our. 
selves  ready  to  march.  The  savages  had  lost  their  courage,  and 
they  walked  oir  in  all  directions.  The  least  untoward  event  made 
them  dispirited,  especially  when  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
plunder. 

We  reached  Saratoga  about  dark,  which  was  but  half  an  hour's 
march  from  the  place  where  we  had  spent  the  day.  I  was  quite 
wet,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in  that  condition  for  want  of  a 
place  to  change  my  apparel.  I  sealed  myself  near  the  fire,  and 
undressed  the  children,  and  we  then  laid  ourselves  upon  some  straw. 
I  asked  General  Phillips,  who  came  to  see  how  I  was,  why  we  did 
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not  continue  our  retreat,  my  husband  having  pledged  himself  to  co- 
ver the  movement,  and  to  bring  off  the  army  in  safely.  "  My  poor 
lady,"  said  he,  "you  astonish  me.  Though  quite  wet,  you  have  so 
much  courage  as  lo  v^ish  to  go  farther  in  this  weather.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  you  are  not  our  commanding  general !  He  com- 
plains of  fatigue,  and  has  determined  upon  spending  the  night  here, 
and  giving  us  a  supper."  It  is  very  true  that  General  Burgoyne 
liked  to  make  himself  easy,  and  that  he  spent  half  his  nights  in 
Einging  and  drinking,  and  diverting  himself  with  the  wife  of  a  com 
missary,  who  was  his  mistress,  and  who  was  as  fond  of  Champaign 
as  himself.  I  refreshed  myself  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning,  (the 
10th  of  October,)  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  we  all  expected  that  we 
should  soon  continue  our  march.  General  Burgoyne  had  given 
orders  to  set  fire  to  General  Schuyler's  fine  buildings  and  mills  at 
Saratoga,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  our  retreat.  An  English 
officer  brought  me  some  good  soup,  and  insisted  that  I  should  par- 
take of  it.  After  this,  we  continued  our  march ;  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  There  was  much  misery  and  disorder  in  the  army. 
The  commissaries  had  forgotten  to  distribute  provisions,  though  we 
had  an  abundance  of  cattle.  I  saw  more  than  thirty  officers,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  hunger.  I  gave  them  coffee  and  tea,  and 
every  thing  eatable  that  I  had  in  my  calash. 

Our  calashes  remained  in  readiness  to  depart.  Every  body  ad 
vised  a  retreat,  and  my  husband  pledged  himself  to  effect  that 
movement,  if  no  time  was  lost.  But  General  Burgoyne,  who  had 
been  promised  an  Order,  if  he  should  effect  his  junction  with  Ge- 
neral Howe,  could  not  he  persuaded  to  it,  and  lost  every  thing  by 
his  dilatoriness.  About  3  o'clock  we  heard  again  a  report  of  mus 
kets  and  camion,  and  there  was  much  alarm  and  bustle  among  our 
troops.  My  husband  sent  me  word  that  I  should  immediately  re 
tire  into  a  house  which  was  not  far  off.  I  got  into  my  calash  with 
my  children  ;  and  tvhen  we  were  near  the  house,  I  saw,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Hudson,  five  or  six  men,  who  aimed  at  us  with 
their  guns.  Without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  threw  my  children 
into  the  back  part  of  the  vehicle,  and  laid  myself  upon  tliem.  At 
the  same  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  broke  the  arm  of  a  poor 
English  soldier,  who  stood  behind  us,  and  who,  being  already 
wounded,  sought  a  shelter.  Soon  after  our  arrival  a  terrible  can- 
nonade began,  and  the  fire  was  principally  directed  against  the 
house,  where  we  had  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  probably  because  the 
enemy  inferred,  from  the  great  number  of  people  who  went  towards  it, 
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that  this  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Generals,  while,  in  reality,  none 
were  there  except  women  and  crippled  soldiers.  We  were  at  last 
obliged  fo  descend  into  the  cellar,  where  I  laid  myself  in  a  corner 
near  the  door.  My  children  put  their  heads  upon  ray  knees.  An 
abom  n  b!  II  th  f  the  children,  and  my  own  angijish  of 

mind  d  d  t  p  t  m  t  lose  my  eyes  during  the  whole  night. 
On  th  n  t  n  g  th  inonade  begun  anew,  but  in  a  different 
dire  t  I    d    sed     ^  f  !Ijw-sufferers  to  withdraw,  for  a  while, 

from  th       II  d      t     give  time  to  clean  if,  for  we  should 

oth    »        nj  h    I  h      On  an  inspection  of  our  retreat,  I 

disc  red  th  t  th  w  three  cellars,  spacious  and  well  vaulted. 
I  SI  gg  t  d  tl  t  n  f  th  m  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the    ffi         w!     w  t    everely  wounded,  the  next  to  the  fe- 

males, and  the  third^bich  was  nearest  to  the  staircase,  to  all  the  rest 
of  tiie  company.  We  were  just  going  down,  when  a  new  thunder 
of  cannon  threw  ua  again  into  alarm.  Many  persons,  who  had  no 
right  to  enter,  threw  themselves  against  the  door.  My  children 
were  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  every  one  of  us 
would  probably  have  been  crushed  to  death,  had  1  not  put  myself 
before  the  entrance  and  resisted  the  intruders.  Eleven  cannon- 
balls  passed  through  the  house,  and  made  a  tremendous  noise,  A 
poor  soldier,  who  waa  about  to  have  a  leg  amputated,  lost  the  other 
by  one  of  these  balls.  AH  his  comrades  ran  away  at  that  moment, 
and  when  they  returned,  they  found  him  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  was  myself  in  the  deepest  distress,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  my  own  dangers,  as  of  those  to  which  my 
husband  was  exposed,  who,  however,  frequently  sent  me  messages, 
inquiring  after  my  health.  Major  Hamage's  wife,  a  Mrs.  Reynell, 
the  wife  of  the  good  lieutenant  who  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
shared  his  soup  with  me,  the  wife  ,of  the  commissary,  and  myself, 
were  the  only  officers'  wives  at  present  with  (he  army.  We  sat 
together,  deploring  our  situation,  when  somebody  having  entered, 
all  my  companions  exchanged  looks  of  deep  sorrow,  whispering  at 
the  same  time  to  one  another.  I  immediately  suspected  that  my 
husband  bad  been  killed.  I  shrieked  aloud  ;  but  was  immediately 
told  that  nothing  had  happened  to  my  husband,,  and  was  given  to 
understand,  by  a  sidelong  glance,  that  the  Lieutenant  had  been 
killed.  His  wife  was  soon  called  out,  and  found  that  the  Lieu- 
tenani  was  yet  alive,  though  one  of  his  arms  had  been  shot  off, 
near  the  shoulder,  by  a  cannon-ball.  We  heard  his  groans  and  la. 
mentations  during  the  whole  night,  which  were  dreadfully  re-echoed 
through  the  vaulted  cellars ;  and  in  the  morning  he  expired.     My 
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husband  came  to  visit  me  during  f  lie  night,  which  served  to  diminish 
my  sadness  and  dejection  in  some  degree.  On  the  next  morning 
we  thought  of  making  our  cellar  a  more  convenient  residence. 
Major  Harnage  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Reyneli,  took  possession  of 
one  corner,  and  transformed  it  into  a  kind  of  closet  by  means  of  a 
curtain.  I  was  also  to  have  a  similar  retreat ;  but  I  preferred  to 
remain  near  the  door,  that  I  might  escape  more  easiiy  in  case  of 
fire.  I  bad  straw  put  under  my  mattresses,  and  on  these  1  laid  myself 
with  my  children  ;  and  my  female  servants  slept  near  us.  Oppo- 
site to  us  were  three  officers,  who,  though  wounded,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  remain  behind  if  the  army  retreated.  One  of  them 
was  Captain  Green,  aid-dc-camp  to  General  Phillips,  and  a  very 
anuabie  and  worthy  gentleman.  Ail  three  swore  they  would  not 
depart  without  me  in  case  of  a  sadden  retreat,  and  that  each  of 
them  would  take  one  of  my  children  on  his  horse.  One  of  my  .hus- 
band's horses  was  constantly  in  readiness  for  myself.  Mr.  de 
Riedesel  thought  often  of  sending  me  to  the  American  camp,  to 
Gave  me  from  danger ;  but  I  declared  that  nothing  would  be  more 
painful  to  me  than  to  live  on  good  terms  with  those  with  whom  he 
was  fighting ;  upon  which  he  consented  that  I  should  continue  to 
follow  the  army.  However,  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have 
marched  away  repeatedly  intruded  itself  into  my  mind;  and  J 
crept  up  the  staircase,  more  than  once,  to  confirm  or  dispel  my 
fears ;  and  when  I  saw  our  soldiers  near  their  watch-fires,  I  became 
more  calm,  and  could  even  h'ave  slept. 

The  want  of  wafer  continuing  to  distress  us,  we  could  not  hut 
be  extremely  glad  to  find  a  soldier's  wife  so  spirited  as  to  fetch 
some  from  the  river,  an  occupation  from  which  the  boldest  might 
have  shrunk,  as  the  Americans  shot  every  one  who  approached  it. 
They  told  us  afterwards  that  they  spared  her  on  account  of  her  sex. 

I  endeavored  to  dispel  my  melancholy,  by  continually  attending 
to  the  wounded.  I  made  them  tea  and  cofFee,  for  which  I  received 
their  warmest  acknowledgments.  I  often  shared  my  dinner  with 
them.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer  came  creeping  into  our  cellar, 
and  was  hardly  able  to  say  that  he  was  dying  with  hunger.  1  felt 
happy  to  offer  bim  my  dinner,  by  eating  which  he  recovered  his 
health  and  I  gained  his  friendship.  On  our  return  to  Canada  I 
became  acquainted  with  his  family. 

I  also  took  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  who  was  wounded  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  passed  through  both  his  cheeks,  knocked  out  his 
teeth  and  injured  his  tongue.     He  could   retain  nothing  in  his 
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mouth,  and  soup  and  liquids  were  his  only  nourishment.  Fortu- 
nately  wo  had  some  Rhenish  wine,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  acidity 
would  contiihute  to  heal  his  wound,  I  gave  him  a  bottle,  of  which 
he  took  a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  effect  that  he  was 
Boon  cured.  J  thus  acquired  a  new  friend,  and  enjoyed  some  hap- 
piness in  the  midst  of  cares  and  sufferings,  which  otherwise  would 
have  weighed  heavily  upon  my  spirits.  On  one  of  these  mournful 
days,  General  Phillips,  wishing  to  pay  me  a  visit,  accompanied  my 
husband,  who  came  once  or  twice  daily,  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  ;  and 
seeing  our  situation,  and  observing  the  entreaties  I  made  to  my 
husband  not  to  be  left  behind,  in  case  the  army  should  suddenly 
break  up,  and  my  reluctance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
he  plead  my  cause,  and  said,  on  retiring  "I  would  not,  for  ten 
thousand  guineas,  see  this  place  again.  I  am  heart-broken  with 
what  I  have  seen." 

AH  our  companions,  however,  did  not  deserve  so  much  commise. 
ration.  We  had  some  in  our  cellars  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
there,  and  who  afterwards,  when  we  were  prisoners,  were  in  per- 
fect health,  and  walked  about  quite  erect,  and  strutted  as  much  as 
they  could.  We  rem  d  d  V  th  d  1  f  I  I  t  At  list 
capitulation  was  talk  d    f  q  fh        gl    t  bj        1 

delays,  the  opportun  I       f    ff    f  I      t      A  t  f 

hostilities  took  place,  dmhidhwqt  hustdby 
fatigue,  could  now,  fo    th    first  t  m      I    p  q     lly  1  ttl      I 

ber,  while  I  retired  w  tl    m       h  Id  d   th  d  t       t 

the  adjoining  room.     T         d  I     k     p  d     k  d 

to  speak  with  him.     I  y       1     t     t  f  k       h  m  h  t 

hour  of  the  night ;  and  I  b         d  th  t  t!  d  d  d       t 

much  please  him,  for  h      m     d    t  ly  tl      m         g      b     k  t 

the    head -quarters,  a  d  I    d    b        If  d  ga  til 

Soon  after  Ibis  Gene    IB        j  t  f       II  th     G  1        J 

field-officers  to  attend  II  ly         f  „,         g      h 

he   proposed   to    break  th         p  t  1  I  q  f 

groundless  informatio    hhd  dit  1  ddd 

that  this  step  was  neither  advisable  nor  practicable  ;  and  this  deter- 
mination was  very  fortunate  for  us,  as  the  Americans  told  us  after- 
wards, that,  had  we  broken  the  treaty,  we  should  all  have  been  cut 
to  pieces.  This  they  could  easily  have  done,  as  our  army  was  re- 
duced to  four  or  five  thousand  men,  while  we  had  given  them  time 
to  raise  tlieira  to  twenty  thousand.  On  the  morning  of  the  i6tb, 
however,  my  husband  was  obliged  to  repair  to  his  post,  and  I  to  my 
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On  the  ITfh  of  October  the  capitulation  was  carried  info  efif«t. 
The  Generals  waited  upon  the  American  General  Gates,  and  the 
troops  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  time  had  now  come  for  the  good  woman,  who  had  risked 
her  life  to  supply  us  with  water,  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  ser- 
vices. Each  of  us  threw  a  handful  of  money  into  her  apron  ;  and 
she  thus  received  more  than  twenty  guineas.  At  such  a  moment  at 
least,  if  at  no  other,  the  heart  easily  overflows  with  gratitude. 

When  I  drew  near  the  tents,  a  good-looking  man  advanced  to. 
wards  me,  and  helped  the  children  from"  the  calash,  and  kissed  and 
caressed  them ;  he  then  offered  me  his  arm,  and  tears  trembled  in 
his  eyes.  "  You  tremble,"  said  he ;  "  do  not  be  alarmed,  J  pray 
you."  "  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  a  countenance  so  expressive  of  benevo. 
lence,  and  the  kindness  which  you  have  evinced  towards  my  chil- 
dren, are  sufficient  to  dispel  all  apprehension."  He  then  ushered 
me  into  the  lent  of  General  Gates,  whom  I  found  engaged  in  friend- 
ly conversation  with  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips.  General 
Burgoyne  said  to  mc ;  "  You  can  now  be  quiet,  and  free  from  all 
apprehension  of  danger."  I  replied  that  I  should  indeed  he  repre- 
hensible if  I  felt  any  anxiety  when  our  General  felt  none,  and  was 
on  such  friendly  terms  with  General  Gates. 

All  the  Generals  remained  to  dine  with  General  Gates.  The 
gentleman  who  had  received  me  with  so  much  kindness,  came  and 
said  to  me,  "Tou  may  find  it  embarrassing  to  be  the  only  lady  in 
such  a  large  company  of  gentlemen  ;  will  you  come  with  your  chil- 
dren to  my  tent,  and  partake  of  a  frugal  dinner,  offered  with  the 
best  will  V  "  By  the  kindness  you  show  to  me,"  returned  I,  "  you 
induce  me  to  believe  that  you  have  a  wife  and  children."  He  in. 
formed  me  that  he  was  General  Schuyler.  He  regaled  me  with 
smoked  tongues,  which  were  excellent,  with  beefsteaks,  potatoes, 
fresh  butter,  and  bread.  Never  did  a  dinner  give  so  much  pleasure 
as  this.  I  was  easy,  after  many  months  of  anxiety  ;  nd  I  ad  he 
Hame  happy  change  in  those  around  me.  That  my  hu  band  as 
out  of  danger,  was  a  still  greater  cause  of  joy.     Afte  d  nu 

General  Schuyler  begged  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  h      h  nea 

Albany,  where  he  expected  that  General  Burgoyne  w  Id  1  o  be 
his  guest.  I  sent  to  ask  my  husband's  directions,  who  advised  me 
to  accept  the  invitation.  As  we  were  two  days'  journey  from  Al- 
bany, and  it  was  now  near  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  wished 
me  to  endeavor  to  reach,  on  that  day,  a  place  distant  about  three 
hours  ride.     General  Schuyler  carried  his  civilities  so  far  as  to  ao. 
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hcit  a  well-bred  French  officer  to  accompany  me  on  tlial  first  pnrt 
of  my  journey. 

On  the  next  day,  we  reached  Albany,  where  we  had  so  often 
wished  ourselves ;  but  we  did  not  enter  that  city,  as  we  hoped 
we  should,  wilh  a  victorious  army.  The  reception,  however, 
which  we  met  with  from  General  Schuyler,  his  wife  and  daughters, 
was  not  like  Ihereception  of  enemiea,  hut  of  the  most  intimate 
friends.  They  loaded  us  wilh  kindness  ;  and  they  behaved  in  the 
same  manner  towards  General  Burgoyne,  though  he  had  ordered 
their  splendid  establishment  to  be  burnt,  and  without  any  necessity 
as  it  was  said.  But  all  their  actions  proved,  that  at  the  sight  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others  they  quickly  forgot  their  own.  General 
Burgoyne  was  so  much  affected  by  this  generous  deportment,  that 
he  said  to  General  Schuyler,  "  You  are  too  kind  to  me,  who  have 
done  you  so  much  injury."  ''Such  is  the  fate  of  war,"  replied  he  ; 
"  let  us  not  dwell  on  this  subject."  We  remained  three  davs  with 
that  excellent  family,  and  they  seemed  to  regret  our  departure. 


The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  field  of  Saratoga,  on  the 
fiftieth  Anniversary  of  that  battle,  viz  :  October  17,  1827,  was 
written  immediately  afterward  for  the  Use  of  the  author  of  the  pre. 
sent  work.  -  The  writer,  the  venerable  Samuel  Woodruff,  Esq.  ot 
Windsor,  (Conn.)  it  need  not  be  added,  was  a  participator  in  the 
battle  :— 

Windsor,  Conn.  Oct.  31,  1827, 

My  Deak  Sir, — 

You  may  remember  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  dine  with  you 
at  New-York,  on  the  14th  inst.  I  had  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Saratoga, 
to  gratify  a  desire  I  felt,  and  which  had  long  been  increasing,  to 
view  the  battle-grounds  at  that  place,  and  the  spot  on  which  the 
royal  army  under  the  command  of  Genera!  Burgoyne  surrender- 
ed to  General  Gates  on  the  I7th  of  October,  1777. 

I  thought  it  would  add  something  to  the  interest  of  that  view  to 
me,  to  be  there  on  the  17th,  exactly  hall  a  century  after  that  me- 
morable event  took  place.  You  will  excuse  me  for  entering  a  little 
into  the  feehnga  of  Uncle  Toby  respecting  Dendermond,  in  th6 
compressed  and  hastily  written  journal  I  kept  of  my  tour,  especially 
as  you  will  take  into  consideration  that  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
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as  R  volunteer  under  General  Gates  part  of  that  campaign,  and  waa 
in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  to  you  an  extract  of  that  pffrt  of  my 
journal  which  embraces  the  principal  object  of  my  tour, 

Oct.  17th. — After  a  short  stop  in  Troy,  took  another  stage  for  Sa- 
ratoga ; — at  Lanaingburgh,  a  neat  and  handsome  village,  about  three 
miles  from  Troy,  crossed  the  Hudson  on  a  covered  bridge  of  ex. 
cellent  workmanship,  over  to  Walerford,  (Old  Half  Moon  Point,) 
another  rich  and  flourishing  village.  Arrived  at  Fish  creek  in  Sa- 
ratoga at  half  past  3  P.  M.  through  a  beautiful,  well-cultivated  in- 
terval of  alluvial  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson — every  thing 
from  Albany  to  this  place  wears  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
comfort.  Put  up  at  Mr.  Barker's  tavern.  After  dinner  viewed  the 
ruins  ofthe  British  fortifications  and  head-quarters  of  Gen,  Burgoyne. 
He  kept  his  quarters  for  several  days  at  a  house,  now  standing  and 
in  good  repair,  about  a  mite  north  of  Fiali  creek,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road,  owned  by  Mr.  Busher,  an  intelligent  farmer  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  While  Burgoyne  held  his  head-quarters 
at  this  house,  Baron  Reidesel,  of  the  royal  army,  obtained  leave  of 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  place  his  lady  the  Baroness  and  their 
three  small  children  under  the  same  protection ; — these  were  also 
accompanied  by  lady  Ackland  and  some  other  ladies,  wives  of 
British  officers.  .At  that  time  some  of  the  American  troops  were 
stationed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  house, 
in  fair  view  of  it,  and  within  cannon-shot  distance.  Observ- 
ing considerable  moving  of  persons  about  the  house,  the  Ameri. 
cans  supposed  it  the  rendesuous  of  the  British  officers,  and  com- 
menced a  brisk  cannonade  upon  it.  Several  shot  struck  and  shat, 
tered  the  house.  The  Baroness  with  her  children  fled  into  the 
cellar  for  safety,  and  placed  herself  and  them  et  the  north-east 
corner,  where  they  were  well  protected  by  the  cellar  wall.  A  Bri- 
tish surgeon  by  the  name  of  Jones,  having  his  leg  broken  by  a  can- 
non ball,  was  at  this  time  brought  in,  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  which  the  Baroness  and  the  other  ladies  had  just  left.  A 
cannon  ball  entered  the  house  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
room,  a  few  inches  above  the  floor,  and  passing  through,  broke  and 
mangled  the  other  leg  ofthe  poor  surgeon.  Soon  after  this  he  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Busher  very  civilly  conducted  me  into  the  room,  cellar, 
and  other  parts  of  the  house,  pointing  out  the  places  where  the  balls 
entei-ed,  &c.  From  hence  I  proceeded  to,  and  viewed  with  very 
great  interest,  the  spot  where  Gen,  Burgoyne,  attended  by  his  statT, 
presented  his  sword  to  (Jen,  Gates  •  also,  the  ground  on  which  the 
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arm?,  &c.,  of  the  royal  army  were  slacked  and  piled.  This  memo. 
rable  place  is  situated  on  tlie  Hat,  north  aide  of  Fish  creek,  about 
forty  rods  west  of  its  entrance  into  the  Hudson,  and  through  which 
the  Charnplain  canal  now  passes. 

Contiguous  to  this  spot  is  the  N.  W.  angle  of  old  Fort  Hardy,  a 
military  work  thrown  up  and  occupied  by  the  French,  under  Gen. 
Dieskau,  in  the  year  1755.  The  lines  of  intrenchraent  embrace, 
as  I  should  judge,  about  fifteen  acres  of  ground.  The  outer  works 
yet  retain  the  appearance  of  a  strong  fortification,  bounded  south 
on  the  north  side  of  Fish  creek,  and  east  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  Human  bones,  fragments  of  fire-arms,  8wor<ls,  halls,  tools, 
implements,  broken  crockery,  &c.  &c.,  are  frequently  picked  up  on 
this  ground. 

In  excavating  the  earth  for  the  Champlain  canal,  which  passes  a 
few  rods  west  of  this  fort,  such  numbers  of  human  skeletons  were 
found  as  render  it  highly  probable  this  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
French  garrison. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  rods  west  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  canal 
over  Fish  creek,  stood  Gen.  Schuyler's  mills,  which  were  burned  by 
order  of  Gen.  Burgoyne. 

Gen.  Schuyler's  dwelUng-house  also,  and  his  other  buildings, 
standing  on  a  beautiful  area  a  little  south-east  of  the  mills  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek,  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  mills  have  been 
rebuilt  and  are  now  in  operation,  at  the  same  place  where  tho 
former  stood.  The  grandson  of  Gen.  Schuyler  now  lives  in  a  house 
erected  on  the  scite  of  the  former  dwelling  of  his  father — a  covered 
bridge  across  the  creek  adjoining  the  mills. 

I  cannot,  in  this  place,  omit  some  short  notices  of  Gen.  P.  Schuy. 
ler.  It  seems  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  army 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  1777,  at  which  time  he  was  super, 
seded  by  Gen.  Gates. 

I  remember  at  that  time  there  was  some  excitement  in  the  public 
mind,  and  much  dissatisfaction  expressed  on  account  of  that  mea- 
sure ;  and  with  my  limited  means  of  knowledge,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  what  good  reason  induced  his  removal.  Few  men  in 
our  country  at  that  time  ranked  higher  than  Gen.  Schuyler  in  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  patriot,  the  gentleman,  the  soldier,  and  scho. 
lar.  True  to  the  cause  01  liberty,  he  made  sacrifices  which  few 
were  either  able  or  willing  to  bear.  The  nobility  of  soul  he  possess- 
ed, distinguished  him  from  ordinary  men,  and  pointed  him  out  aa 
one  deserving  of  public  confidence. 

At  the  surrender  of  the  royal  army,  he  generously  invited  Gen. 
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Burgoyne,  his  suite,  and  several  of  the  principal  officers,  with  Iheu 
ladies,  to  hia  house  at  Albany  ;  where,  at  his  own  expense,  he  fed 
and  lodged  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  with  the  kindest  hospitality. 
This  is  the  man,  who,  a  few  days  hefore,  had  suffered  immense 
loss  in  his  mills  and  other  buildings  at  Fish  creek,  burned  by  order 
of  the  same  Burgoyne  who  had  now  become  his  guest. 
Respecting  Gen.  Gates,  I  will  only  sa.y,fink  ayronet  ojms. 
Oct.  ISlh.— At  7  A.  M.  started  on  foot  to  view  some  other  and 
equally  interesting  places  connected  with  the  campaign  of  1777. 
Three  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Fish  creek,  called  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Smith,  in  which  Gen.  Fraser  died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
battle  of  the  7th  October,  and  near  which  house,  in  one  of  the  Bri- 
tish redoubts,  that  officer  was  buried.  This  house  then  stood  by 
the  road  on  the  west  margin  of  the  intervale,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rising  ground.  A  turnpike  road  having  since  been  constructed, 
running  twenty  or  thirty-  rods  east  of  the  old  road,  the  latter  has 
been  discontinued,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  drawn  the  house  and  placed 
it  on  the  west  side  of  the  turnpike- 
Waiving,  for  the  present,  any  farther  notices  of  this  spot,  I  shall 
attempt  a  concise  narrative  of  the  two  hostile  armies  for  a  short 
period  anterior  to  the  great  battle  o(  the  7th  of  October. 

The  object  of  the  British  General  was  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Al. 
bany,  at  which  place,  by  concert,  he  was  to  meet  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
then  with  a  fleet  and  army  lying  at  New-York.  In  the  early  part  ol 
September,  Gen.  Burgoyne  had  advanced  with  hia  army  from  Fort 
Edward,  and  crossed  the  Hudson  with  his  artillery,  baggage  wag- 
gons, &c.,  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  intrenched  the  troops  on  the 
highlands  in  Saratoga.  On  the  I9th  of  September  they  left  their 
intrenchments,  and  moved  south  by  a  slow  and  cautious  march  to. 
ward  the  American  camp,  which  was  secured  by  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments  and  redoubts  on  Behmus's  heights,  running  from  west  to  east 
about  half  a  mile  in  length,  terminating  at  the  east  end  on  the  west 
side  of  the  intervale. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  the  American  forces  sal. 
lied  forth  from  their  camp,  and  met  the  British  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  American  lines.  A  severe  conflict  ensued,  and  many  brave 
officers  and  men  fell  on  both  aides.  The  ground  on  which  this  bat- 
tle was  fought  was  principally  covered  with  standing  wood.  This 
circumstance  somewhat  embarrassed  the  British  troops  in  the  use 
of  their  field  artillery,  and  afforded  some  advantage  to  the  Ameri. 
cans,  particularly  Ihe  riflemen  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Col. 
Morgan  who  did  great  exacut-on.     Night,  which  has  so  often  and 
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ao  kindly  interposed  to  stop  the  carnage  of  conilicting  hosts,  put  an 
end  to  the  batlie.  Neither  party  claimed  a  victory.  The  roya 
army  withdrew  in  the  night,  leaving  the  field  and  their  slain,  ivith 
some  of  their  wounded,  in  possession  of  the  Americana.  The  loss 
of  killed  and  wounded,  ns  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  was,  on  tha 
part  of  the  British,  600 ;  and  on  that  of  the  Americans,  ahout  -350. 
The  bravery  anij  tinnness  of  the  American  forces  displayed  this 
day,  convinced  the  British  officers  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  utter  im- 
possibility of  continuing  their  march  to  Albany.  The  season  for 
closing  the  campaign  in  that  northern  region  was  advancing — th'! 
American  army  was  daily  augmenting  by  militia,  volunteers,  and 
the  "  two  months  men,"  as  they  were  then  called.  The  fear  that 
the  two  royal  armies  might  effect  their  junction  at  Albany,  aroused 
the  neighboring  states  of  New  England,  and  drew  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont,  a  Ifirge  body  of 
determined  soldiers.  Baum's  defeat  at  Bennington  had  inspired 
them  with  new  hopes  and  invigorated  their  spirits. 

Under  these  circumstances,  inauspicious  to  the  hostile  army,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  summoned  a  council  of  war ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  attempt  a  retreat  across  the  Hudson  to  Fort 
Edward.  Gen.  Gates,  apprehending  the  probability  of  this  mea- 
sure, seasonably  detached  a  portion  of  his  force  to  intercept  and  cut 
otr  the  retreat,  should  that  be  attempted. 

Many  new  and  unexpected  difficulties  now  presented  themselves. 
The  boats  which  had  served  the  British  army  for  a  bridge,  being 
considered  by  them  as  of  no  further  use,  had  been  cut  loose,  and 
most  of  them  floated  down  the  river.  The  construction  of  rafts 
sufficient  for  conveying  over  their  artillery  and  heavy  baggage, 
would  be  attended  with  great  danger  as  well  as  loss  of  time.  The 
bridges  over  the  creeks  had  been  destroyed ;  great  quantities  of 
trees  had  been  felled  across  the  roads  by  order  of  f!ie  American 
General ;  and  another  thing,  not  of  the  most  trifling  nature.  Fort 
Edward  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  In  this  per- 
plexing dilemma  the  royal  army  found  themselves  completely  check- 
mated,  A  retreat,  however,  was  attempted,  but  soon  abandoned. 
Situated  as  they  now  were,  between  two  fires,  every  motion  they 
made  was  fraught  with  danger  and  loss.  They  retired  to  their  old 
entrenched  camp. 

Several  days  elapsed  without  any  very  active  operations  on  either 

side.     This  interval  of  time  was,  however,  improved  by  the  royal 

army  in  preparations  to  make  one  desperate  effort  to  force  the  line 

of  the  American  camp,  and  cut  their  way  titrough  on  their  march 
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to   Albany.      The    American    army    improved    the   meantime   in 

strengthening  their  outer  works,  arranging  their  forces,  and  placing 
the  Conlinentah  on  the  north  side  of  the  inlrenchments,  where  va- 
liant men  were  expected ;  thus  preparing  to  defend  every  point  of 
attack ;  Morgan,  with  his  riflemen,  to  form  the  left  flank  in  the 
woods. 

During  these  few  days  of  "  dreadful  preparation,"  information 
daily  arrived  in  our  camp,  by  deserters  and  otherwise,  that  an  at- 
tack would  soon  be  made  upon  the  line  of  our  intienchments  at 
Behmus's  heights,  near  the  head-quarters  of  den.  Gates. 

The  expected  conflict  awakened  great  anxiety  among  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  but  abated  nothing  of  that  aterUng  intrepidity  and 
firmness  which  they  had  uniformly  displayed  in  the  hour  of  danger ; 
all  considered  that  the  expected  conflict  would  be  decisive  of  the 
campaign  at  least,  if  not  of  the  war  in  which  we  had  been  so  long 
engaged.  Immense  interests  were  at  stake.  Should  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  succeed  in  marching  his  army  to  Albany,  Gen.  Clinton,  without 
any  considerable  difiiculty,  would  there  join  him  with  another  pow- 
erful  English  army,  and  a  fleet  sufficient  to  command  the  Hudson 
from  thence  to  New-York.  Should  this  junction  of  force  take 
place,  ail  the  stales  east  of  the  Hudson  would  be  cut  off  from  all 
efficient  communication  with  the  western  and  southern  states. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  other  considerations  of  the  deepest 
concern.  The  war  had  already  been  protracted  to  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  was  expected  on  either  side  at  the  commencement.  The 
resources  of  the  country,  which  were  at  first  but  comparatively  sm^" 


respect  to  those  things  necessary  i 


ran  to  fail ;  the 


term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  soldiers  had  expired. 

We  had  no  public  money,  and  no  government  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  wages  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  nor  to  those  who 
furnished  supplies  for  the  troops.  Under  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances it  became  extremely  difficult  to  raise  recruits  for  the  army. 
During  the  year  1776  and  (he  fore  part  of '77,  the  Americans  sufler- 
ed  greatly  by  sickness,  and  were  unsuccessful  in  almost  every  ren- 
.  contre  with  the  enemy.  Men's  hearts,  even  the  stoutest,  began  to 
fail.  This  was  indeed  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution. 

On  the  7lh  of  October,  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  royal  army 
commenced  their  march,  and  formed  their  line  of  battle  on  our 
left,  near  Behmus's  heights,  with  Gen.  Fraser  at  their  he^d.  Our 
pickets  were  driven  in  about  one  o'clock  P.  M.  and  were  followed 
by  the  British  troops  on  u  quick  march  to  within  fair  musket  shot 
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distance  of  the  line  of  our  entrenchments.  At  this  moment  com- 
menced a  tremendous  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which 
was  returned  witli  equal  spirit  by  the  Americans. 

For  thirty  or  forty  minutes  the  struggle  at  the  breastworks  was 
maintained  with  great  obstinacy.  Several  charges  with  fixed  bayo. 
nets  were  made  by  the  English  grenadiers  with  but  little  effect. 
Great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides.  The  ardor  of  this  bloody  con- 
flict continued  for  some  time  without  any  apparent  advantage 
gained  by  either  party.  At  length,  however,  the  assailants  began 
to  give  way,  preserving  good  order  in  a  regular  but  slow  retreat — 
loading,  wheeling,  and  firing,  with  considerable  effect.  Tbe  Ame- 
ricans followed  up  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  by  a  brisk  and 
weil-directed  fireof  field.pieces  and  musketry.  Col.  Morgan  with 
his  riflemen  hung  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  retreating  enemy,  and 
galled  them  by  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  line  of  battle  now  be- 
came extensive,  and  most  of  the  troops  of  both  armies  were  brought 
into  action.  The  principal  part  of  the  ground  on  which  this  hard 
day's  work  was  done,  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Freeman's  farms." 
It  was  then  covered  by  a  tbin  growth  of  pilch-pine  wood  without 
under  brush,  excepting  one  lot  of  about  six  or  eight  acres,  which 
had  been  cleared  and  fenced.  On  this  spot  the  British  grenadiers, 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  Major  Ackland,  made  a  stand,  and 
brought  together  some  of  their  field  artillery ;  this  little  field  soon 
became  literally  "the  field  of  blood."  These  grenadiers,  the  flower 
of  the  royal  army,  unaccustomed  to  yield  to  any  opposing  force  in 
fair  field,  fought  with  that  obstinate  spirit  which  borders  on  madness. 
Ackland  received  a  ball  through  both  legs,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  walk  or  stand.  This  occurrence  hastened  the  retreat  of  the  grena. 
diers,  leaving  the  ground  thickly  sirewed  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 
The  battle  was  continued  by  a  brisk  running  fire  until  dark.  The 
victory  was  complete ;  leaving  (he  Americans  masters  of  the  field. 
Thus  ended  a  battle  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  consequences, 
and  which  added  great  lustre  to  the  American  arms.  I  have  seen 
no  official  account  of  the  numbers  killed  and  wounded  ;  but  tlie  loss 
on  the  part  of  tbe  British  must  have  been  great,  and  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  not  inconsiderable.  The  loss  of  general  officers  suf- 
fered by  the  royal  army  was  peculiarly  severe.  But  to  return  lo 
the  Smith  bouse.  I  made  known  to  the  Smith  family  the  object  of 
my  calling  upon  them ;  found  them  polite  and  intelligent,  and 
learned  from  them  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  bat- 
tle of  the  7th  of  October.  For  several  days  previous  to  that  time 
Gen.  Burgoyne  had  made  that  house  his  head -quarters,  accorapa- 
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nied  by  several  general  officers  and  tlieir  ladies,  among  whom  were 
Gen.  Fraser,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Rcidesel,  and  their  children. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  this  gallant  officer  have 
presented  a  question  about  which  mihtary  men  are  divided  in  opi- 
nion. The  facts  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  Cen.  Arnold,  knowing  the  military  character 
and  efficiency  of  Gen.  Fraser,  and  ohserving  his  motions  in  leading 
and  conducting  the  attack,  said  to  Col.  Morgan,  "  that  officer  upon 
a  grey  horse  is  of  himself  a  host,  dnd  must  be  disposed  of.  Direct 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  shaip -shoo (era  among  your  riflemen  to 
him."  Morgan,  nodding  hia  assent  to  Arnold,  repaired  to  his  rifle- 
men, and  made  known  to  them  the  hint  given  by  Arnold.  Imme- 
diately upon  this,  the  crupper  of  the  grey  horse  was  cut  off  by  a 
rifle  bullet,  and  within  the  next  minute  another  passed,  through  the 
horse's  mane,  a  little  back  of  his  ears.  An  aid  of  Fraser  noticing 
this,  observed  to  him,  "  Sir,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  marked  out 
for  particular  aim ;  would  it  not  be  prudent  for  you  to  retire  from 
this  place  ?"  Fraser  replied,  "  my  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from  dan- 
ger ;"  and  immediately  received  a  bullet  through  his  body.  A  few 
grenadiers  were  detached  to  carry  him  to  the  Smith  house. 

Having  introduced  the  name  of  Arnold,  it  may  be  proper  to  note 
here,  that  although  he  had  no  regular  command  that  day,  he  volun- 
teered his  service,  was  early  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  struggle'  at  the  redoubts.  He  behaved,  (as  I  then  thought,) 
more  like  a  madman  than  a  cool  and  discreet  officer.  Mounted  on 
0  brown  horse,  he  moved  incessantly  at  a  full  gallop  back  and  forth, 
until  he  received  a  wound  in  his  leg,  and  his  horse  was  shot  undor 
him.  I  happened  to  be  near  him  when  he  fell,  and  assisted  in  gel- 
ting  him  into  a  litter  to  be  carried  to  head. quarters. 

Late  in  the  evening  Gen.  Burgoyne  came  in,  and  a  tender  scene 
took  place  between  him  and  Fraser.  Gen,  Fraser  was  the  idol  of 
the  British  army,  and  the  officer  on  whom,  of  ail  pthers,  Burgoyne 
placed  the  greatest  reliance.  He  languished  through  the  night,  and 
expired  at  8  o'clock  the  nest  morning.  While  on  his  death-bed  he 
advised  Burgoyne,  without  delay,  to  propose  to  Gen.  Gales  terms 
of  capitulation,  and  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood  ;  that  the 
situation  of  his  army  was  now  hopeless  ;  they  could  neither  advance 
nor  retreat.  He  also  requested  that  he  might>be  buried  in  the  great 
redoubt — his  body  to  be  borne  thither  between  sunset  and  dark,  by 
a  body  of  the  grenadiers,  without  parade  or  ceremony.  This  re- 
quest was  strictly  complied  with. 

After  viewing  the  house  to  my  satisfaction,  I  walked  up  to  the 
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place  of  interment.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  piece  oF  ground, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Hudson,  and  a  great  length 
of  the  beautiful  interval  on  eaeli  side  of  it.  I  was  alone ;  the 
weather  was  calm  and  serene.  Reflections  were  awakened  in  mv 
mind  which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  describe.  Instead  of  the  bustle 
and  hum  of  the  camp,  and  confused  noise  of  the  battle  of  the  war- 
rior,  and  the  shouts  of  victory  which  I  here  witnessed  fifty  years 
ago,  all  was  now  silent  as  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  And  indeed  far, 
far  the  greatest  part  of  both  those  armies  who  were  then  in  active  life 
af  and  near  this  spot,  are  now  mouldering  in  their  graves,  like  that 
valiant  ofHcer  whose  remains  are  under  my  feet,—"  their  memories 
and  their  names  lost,"— while  God,  in  his  merciful  Providence,  has 
preserved  my  life,  and  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  has  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  ofpnce  more  viewing  those  places  which  force 
upon  my  mind  many  interesting  recollections  of  my  youthful  days. 
Oct.  19th — On  my  return  down  the  river  from  Albany  to  New. 
York,  in  the  t  mb  t  N  th  Am  a,"  I  had  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity  for  refl    t  p      tl  n     wealth  and  resources  of  the 

state  of  New-Y    k~        t     I  b  1  at  this  time  than  that  of  any 

other  two  atat      n  th    U  It  w     Id  be  hazarding  nothing  to 

say,  that  this       gl     t  t    p  m  re  physical  power,  and  more 

of  the  "sinew      fwa       th  raployed  by  the  whole  thirteen 

states  through  the  war  of  the  revolution.  This,  amgng  other  con 
aiderations,  led  me  to  the  reflection  how  honorable  it  would  be  to 
the  state,  and  how  deserving  of  the  occasion,  that  a  monument  be 
erected  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  royal  army  surrendered  by 
capitulation  on  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  in  commemoration  of  an 
event  so  important  in  our  national  history.  The  battle  of  the  7th 
of  October  may  be  considered,  in  its  effects  and  consequences,  as  the 
termination  of  the  war,  with  as  much  propriety  as  that  of  Bunker's 
Hill  was  the  commencement  of  it. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  WOODRUFF. 
WiuiAH  L.  Stone,  Eatu 
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NOTES  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


BTORV  OF  HEl 


[Among  the  brave  German  natives  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  wno 
distinguished  themselves  in  flie  border  conflicts  of  the  revolution,  was 
Colonel  Ileinrich  Staring.  His  residence  was  on  (ae  remote,  or 
Western  verge,  of  the  settlement  of  German  Flatts,  about  midway 
between  Fort  Dayton  and  the  Fort  Schuyler  of  the  French  war,  now 
the  site  of  Utica.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Mr.  Staring  was 
an  officer  of  the  militia,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1778  was  made  a  cap- 
tive by  an  Indian  scout,  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  the  settlement 
The  adventures  of  his  captivity  being  full  of  peril,  the  author  made 
several  efforts  to  obtain  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  while  the 
present  work  was  in  preparation  for  the  press,  but  without  success. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  however,  the  writer  has 
been  favored  with  copies  of  a  couple  of  Lectures,  containing  notices 
of  men  and  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  a  portion  of 
the  Mohawk  country,  delivered  before  a  learned  society  in  the  city  of 
Utica  by  William  G.  Tracy,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  account 
of  Mr.  Staring's  life  and  adventures  is  extracted  :] — 

"Little  ia  known  of  the  early  history  of  Heinrich  Staring.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  find  him  a  militia  ofii- 
cer,  and  regarded  by  the  royal  party  as  a  most  important  and  influen- 
tial personage  in  his  neighborfiood.  He  was  present  at  the  batfle  of 
Oriskany,  and  from  that  period  held  the  ofiice  of  colonel  of  the  Tryon 
county  militia  during  the  remainder  of  the  %var.  Possessing  great 
shrewdness,  strong  common-sense,  and  unflinching  intrepidity,  he 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  tlie  German  and  Dutch  settlers 
on  the  Mohawk,  and  became  a  prominent  object  for  seizure  by  the 
enemy.  A  great  number  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  extraordinary 
means  that  were  used  by  the  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with  to  procure  his 
person  or  destroy  him,  might  be  related.  My  plan  for  this  evening, 
however,  will  permit  me  to  give  you  but  a  single  one.  The  story 
was  told  my  informant  from  the  lips  of  the  old  man  several  years  after 
lite  war.  The  event  took  place  some  time  late  in  November,  and 
about  the  year  1778  or  1779.  He  had,  for  some  purpose,  gone  into  the 
woods  at  some  distance  from  his  home,  and  while  there,  by  chance, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  hostile  Indians,  who  wer%  prowling 
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abom  Hk  settlement  Before  he  became  fully  aware  of  their  presence, 
he  had  got  so  completely  in  their  power,  tliat  flight  or  resistance  were 
out  of  the  quesfiott.  He  was  seized  with  every  demonstration  of 
helli^  delight,  and  rapidly  hurried  away  in  a  contrary  direction  from 
his  home,  and  southward  of  the  Mohawk,  until  bis  captors  supposed 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit,  when  they  directed  theit  marcn 
westward,  and  at  night  reached  a  small  uninhabited  wigwam  at  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Oriskany 
Creek,  above  Clinton,  in  what  is  now  called  Brothertown,  "  This 
wigwam  consisted  of  two  rooms,  separated  fi^jm  each  other  by  a  par- 
tition of  logs.  Into  the  larger  of  these  there  opened  an  outside  door, 
which  furnished  the  only  entrance  to  the  house.  Another  door  com- 
municated from  tiie  larger  to  (he  smaller  room.  The  latter  had  one 
window,  a  small  square  hole  of  less  than  a  foot  high  by  about  two  feet 
wide,  placed  nearly  six  feet  above  the  floor.  The  whole  structure  waa 
of  logs,  substantially  built.  The  Indians  examined  the  smalSer  room, 
and  concluded  that  by  securely  fastening  their  prisoner  hand  and  foot, 
they  could  safely  keep  him  there  until  morning.  They  therefore 
bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  withes,  and  then  fastened  !iis  anclea 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  laid  him,  thus  bound,  in  the  small 
room,  while  they  built  a  fire  in  the  larger  one,  and  commenced  a 
consultation  concerning  the  disposition  of  him.  Staring,  (hough 
unable  to  speak  the  Indian  language,  was  sufficiently  acquainted  witn 
it  to  understand  their  deliberations,  and  he  lay  listening  intently  to 
their  conversation.  The  whole  pJlcty  were  unanimous  in  the  decision 
(hat  he  must  be  put  to  death,  but  the  manner  of  doing  this  in  the  way 
best  calculated  to  make  the  white  warrior  cry  like  a  cowardly  squaw, 
was  a  question  of  high  Importance,  and  one  which  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  deliberation  to  settle  satis&ctorily  to  all  his  captors.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  agreed  that  ho  should  be  burned  alive  on  tlte  foUow- 
ing  morning,  and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  dia- 
bolical sports  of  a  savage  auto  da  fe.  During  the  deliberation,  the 
horrible  fate  that  awaited  him  suggested  to  Colonel  Staring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  an  escape.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground  in  the 
wigwam,  he  could  see  the  window  1  have  spoken  of,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  release  himself  from  (he  withes  which 
bound  him,  and  endeavor  to  effect  a  passage  through  h  without  alarm- 
ing his  savage  keepers.  Before  they  had  sunk  to  rest,  he  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  release  one  of  his  hands  from  its  fastenings  sufiiciently 
to  enable  him  to  slip  his  wrist  from  it.  On  finding  (hat  be  could  do 
thisj  1m  feigned  sleep  ;  and  when  the  Indiana  came  in  to  examine  and 
se«  -f  all  was  safe,  they  retired,  exulting  with  a  fiend-like  sneer,  that 
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Ir  APPENDIX. 

their  victim  was  sleeping  his  last  sleep.  They  then  all  laid  down  on. 
the  ground  In  ihe  lai^er  room,  to  go  to  sleep.  Staring  waited  \intil 
all  had  lor  a  long  time  liecome  quiet,  when,  slipping  his  hcinds  from 
his  withes,  he  was  enabled  silently  to  release  his  ancles,  and  by  climb- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  house  by  the  aid  of  the  logs,  to  escape  from  the 
window  without  creating  an  alarm.  In  the  attempt,  and  while  releas- 
ing his  ancles  from  the  withes,  he  had  necessarily  taken  off  his  shoes, 
and  had  forgotten  to  secure  them  with  him.  He  was  now  outside  of 
the  wigwam,  barefoot,  at  a  distance  of  five  and  twenty  miles  from  his 
home,  without  a  guide  or  a  path,  hungry,  and  in  a  frosty  night  in 
November,  and  with  a  band  of  enemies  seeking  his  heart's  blood 
lying  ready  to  spring  upon  him.  But  ho  was  once  more  free  from 
tiieir.ciencli,  and  this  one  thought  was  nerve,  and  strength,  and  food 
— was  all  he  needed  to  call  info  action  his  every  power.  He  stole 
with  cautious  silence  from  the  wigwam,  directing  his  course  toward 
tne  creek,  and  increasing  his  gait  as  he  leil  his  captors  and  got 
beyond  the  danger  of  alannirig  them.  He  had  got  about  half  way  to 
*he  creek,  and  had  begun  to  flatter  himself  that  his  whole  escape  was 
accomplislied,  when  he  heard  a  shout  from  the^wigwam,  and  im- 
mediately the  bark  of  the  Indian  dogs  in  pursuit  He  Uien  plunged 
on  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  knowing  that,  whije  on  the  land,  the 
dogs  would  follow  Qn  his  track,  in  order  to  baffle  their  pursuit,  as  soOn 
as  he  reached  the  creek,  he  jumped  in,  and  ran  down  stream  in  the 
channel.  For  some  time  he  heard  the  shouts  of  his  late  masters,  and 
the  baying  of  their  hounds  in  the  pursuit ;  and  now  that  he  had  reached 
the  water  where  their  dogs  could  not  track  him,  he  laughed  outright 
as  he  ran.  in  thinking  of  the  disappointment  they  would  feel  when 
they  arrived  at  the  bank.  The  fear  of  the  faggot  and  all  its  accom- 
panying tortures,  furnished  a  stimulus  to  every  muscle,  and  he  urged 
on  his  flfght  until  he  heard  no  more  of  his  enemies,  and  became 
satisfied  that  they  had  given  up  their  pursuit.  He  deemed  it  prudent, 
however,  to  continue  his  course  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  until  he  should 
reach  a  path  which  led  from  Oneida  to  old  Fort  Schuyler — a  mud  fort, 
built  on  the  present  site  of  this  city  during  the  French  war,  and 
which  was  situated  between  Main-street  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  a 
little  eastivard  of  Second-street  The  path  crossed  the  Oriskany  about 
half  a  mile  westward  of  where  the  village  of  Clinton  now  stands.  He 
then  took  his  path,  and  pursued  his  course.  I  have  mentioned  that,  in 
haste  to  escape,  he  forgot  his  shoes.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  wool  stock- 
ings, but  oa  running  on  the  gravel  in  die  creek,  they  soon  became 
worn  out,  and  the  sharp  pebbles  cut  his  feet.  In  this  difficulty  he 
bediought  him  of  a  substitute  for  shoes  in  the  coat  he  wore,  whidi, 
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fortunately,  was  made  of  thick,  heavy  sei^e.  He  cut  off  the  sleeves  of 
this  at  his  etbowa,  and  drew  them  upon  his  feet,  and  thus  protected 
Ihem  from  injury.  But  he  used  to  say  he  soon  found  this  was  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul ;  for,  in  the  severity  of  the  night,  his  arms  became 
chilled  and  almost  frozen.  He  reached  tkke  landing  at  this  place  just 
in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  cautiously  reconnoitering,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  was  in  the  fort,  which  was  fre- 
quently used  as  a  camp  ground,  he  satisfied  himself  that  no  one  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  In  doing  (his,  he  fortunately  discovered  a  canoe 
which  had  floated  down  the  stream  and  lodged  in  the  willows  which 
grew  on  the  edge  of  the  bank.  He  instantly  took  possession  of  it, 
and  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  paddles,  with  the  aid  of  the  current, 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  home  with  his  little  bark  in  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon.* 

"  In  my  former  lecture,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
State  westward  of  a  line  drawn  tl)fough  the  western  boundary  of 
Schenectady  county,  previous  to  and  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
constituted  the  county  of  Tryon,  being  named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Tryon,  the  last  colonial  Governor  of  Now- York.  The  name  of  a 
royalist,  however,  sounding  harsh  to  American  ears,  immediately 
after  the  war,  the  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  in  April,  1784,. 
dianged  its  name  to  Montgomery,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Richard  Montgomery,  irfio  fell  in  the  attack  on  Quebec.  The  county 
continued  to  retain  all  its  territory  until,  in  1789,  when  the  emigration 
from  the  older  parts  of  the  country  had  so  increased  the  population 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  that  the  county  of  Ontario  was 
erected,  comprehending  all  the  territory  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  present  county  of  Seneca  northward 
to  tile  Lake  Ontario.  ^ 

"On  the  16th  of  February,  1791,  the  county  of  Montgomery  was 
still  further  divided,  and  the  counties  of  Tioga,  Otsego  and  Herkimer 
formed ;  the  county  of  Herkimer,  comprising  all  the  territory  lying 
between  the  present  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Oswego  on  the  east, 
and  the  Cayuga  Lake  on  the  west,  and  bounded  northerly  and  south- 

•  In  a  verbal  relation  once  given  to  the  author,  of  this  escape  of  Colonel  Staring, 
by  the  late  Hon.  Henry  R.  Stotrs,  who  was  acquainted  wilh  him,  it  was  stated  that 
during  the  Colonel's  flight  he  waa  once  compelled  to  take  to  a  tree,  fo  close  were 
Hs  pursuers  upon  him.  The  tree  which  he  climbed  was  a  hemlock,  the  thick 
foliage  of  which  e&ectuall;  concealed  his  person.  The  Indians  came  in  numben 
past  (he  tree;  but  although  their  dogs  had  lost  the  scent  of  his  (rack,  they  sus- 
spected  not  the  place  of  his  concealment.  It  was  after  his  depar(ure,  Eiaving  appa. 
rently  retinqulahed  the  pursuit,  that  the  Colonel  descended,  and  took  to  the  channel 
oTthe  brook.  W.  L.  S. 
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erly  by  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  State.  By  the  act 
erecting  the  county,  it  was  provided  that  a  court  of  common  pleas  and 
general  sessions  should  be  held  in  the  coun^  twice  in  each  year,  and 
at  die  Church  in  Herkimer,  ^ntil  other  legislative  provisions  should 
be  made  concerning  the  matter.  Another  provision  of  this  act  seems, 
to  the  observer  of  the  present  day,  very  remarkable,  and  shows,  as 
strikingly  as  any  other  fact,  the  rapidity  with  which  our  country  has 
sprung  from  its  iirst  beginnings  to  its  present  condition.  It  was  en- 
acted, that  it  should  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hold  a  Circuit  Court  once  in  each  year,  in  either  of  the  three 
new  counties  then  formed,  unless  in  their  judgment  they  should 
deem  it  proper  and  necessary.  No  cburt  in  a  territory  now  constitu- 
ting the  greater  portion  of  four  judicial  circuits,  and, furnishing  suffi- 
cient business  for  sixty  circuit  courts  in  each  year,  besides  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  terms  of  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  sixteen  of 
the  court  of  chancery ! 

"In  organizing  the  court  of  common  pleaa  for  Herkimer  couutyj 
Colonel  Staring  was  appointed  its  iirst  Judge.  It  is  not  supposed, 
nor  pretended,  that  any  peculiar  qualifications  or  fitness  for  the  office 
recommended  him  for  the  appointment.  His  honest  and  strong,  but 
uncultivated  mind,  had  never  been  schooled  to  threading  the  mazes  of 
l^al  science ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  enjoyed  few  of  even  the  most  com- 
mon advantages  of  education.  Bui  he  possessed  die  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens  for  his  sterling  integrity,  strong  common  sense, 
and  tried  and  approved  patriotisni ;  and  these  qualifications  were 
regarded  by  Geot^e  Clinton,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  as  sufficient 
to  warrant  his  appointment  to  the  office ;  and  in  forming  our  opinion 
of  the  ^pointment,  we  should  lake  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  at 
that  period  in  the  history  of  this  State  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found 
a  court  of  common  pleas  which  could  boast  a  lawyer  in  its  catalogue 
of  judges.  The  judges  of  these  tribunals  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, taken  fi-om  the  respectable  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  land, 
and  were  men  who  made  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  artifi- 
cial rules  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  professional  gentlemen  are 
wont  to  call  the  perfection  of  reason ;  but  who  decided  the  question 
coming  before  thera  by  the  plain  principles  of  common  sense,  and 
their  own  views  of  right  and  wrong.  And  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
the  fair  fame  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  that  day  to  assert,  that 
that  in  which  Jndge  Staring  presided  was  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  its  sister  tribunals.  And  I  have  the  authority  of  a  laivyer  once 
holding  a  distinguished  rank  at  the  bar  of  this  State,  and  whose  par- 
tialities, all  who  remember  him  will  bear  me  witness,  betrayed,  at  leas^ 
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no  especial  leaning  to  the  Dutch,  I  mean  Ihe  late  Erastus  Clark,  in 
flie  opinion,  that  for  strecgdi  of  mind,  correctness  of  judgment,  and 
unflinching  integrity,  he  never  knew  a  man  who,  with  so  limited  an 
education,  Jn  the  station  which  he  held,  could  have  been  regarded  his 
superior.  A  great  many  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  simplicity  of 
character,  are  related  I  wili  merely  revert  to  one  well  known  to  many 
of  my  hearers.  Under  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  day,  a  debtor  could 
make  an  application  to  a  judge  ot  the  county  courts  for  a  discharge 
from  his  debts  upon  making  an  assignment  of  all  his  property.  One 
day  an  unfortunate  debtor  applied  to  him  to  obtain  the  relief  afforded 
by  flic  statute,  and  having  prepared  and  duly  executed  his  assignment 
waited  the  signature  ofthc  judge  to  perfect  his  discharge.  Well,  said 
he,  have  you  got  all  .things  ready.  Yes,  replied  the  debtor;  every 
filing  is  prepared — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign  my  discharge.  Very 
well,  said  the  judge,  have  you  paid  all  your  debts  ?  0  no,  said  the 
debtor ;  if  I  had  I  should  not  apply  for  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  But, 
replied  the  judge,  I  can't  sign  the  paper  till  you  have  paid  all  your 
debts  :  you  must  pay  your  debts  first  Upon  this  point  he  was  inex- 
orable, and  the  applicant  was  forced  to  seek  elsewhere  the  relief  he 
desired. 

"On  the  19th  of  January,  1793,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  every 
alternate  term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Herkimer  county  to 
be  held  at  such  place  in  Whitestown,  as  should  by  the  courts  be 
directed  by  orders  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes.  The  first  court  held 
in  this  county  under  this  provision  was  held  in  a  barn  iu  New- Hart- 
ford, belonging  to  the  late  Judge  Sanger,  {New  Hartford  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  town  of  Whitestown,)  in  the  month  of  October,  in 
flie  year  1793,  Judge  Staring  presiding,  and  the  late  Judge  Piatt, 
then  clerk  of  the  county  of  Oneida,  officiating  as  clerk.  The  sheriff 
of  Herkimer  county  at  that  day  was  a  Colonel  CoJbraith— an  Irish- 
man, ivho,  in  the  war,  had  done  some  service  to  his  adopted  country, 
and  had  acquired  his  title  as  a  militia  officer  since  the  peace.  His 
education  had  not  been  conducted  widi  especial  reference  to  the 
usages  of  what  is  technically  called  good  society ;  and,  indeed,  his 
manners  bore  unequivocal  evidence  that  they  originated  from  a  na-  . 
tive  mine  of  genuine  good  humor  and  a  most  capacious  soul,  rather 
than  from  the  arbitraiy  rules  of  a  professor  of  polite  breeding.  A 
gentleman  who  attended  the  court  as  a  spectator,  informed  me  that 
the  day  was  one  of  the  damp,  chilly  days  we  frequently  have  in  Octo- 
ber, and  that  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  it  was  nearly  night,  in  order 
(0  comfort  themselves  in  their  by  no  means  very  well-appointed 
court  room,  and  to  keep  their  vital  blood  at  a  temperature  at  which  it 
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would  continue  to  circulate,  some  of  4e  gentlemen  of  the  bar  had  in- 
duced the  sheriff  to  procure,  from  a  neighboring  inn,  a  jug  of  spirits. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  before  the  invention  of  temperance 
societies,  and  we  may  not,  therefore,  pass  too  hasty  an  opinion  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  measure.  Upon  the  jug  appearing  in  court,  it  was 
passed  around  the  bar  table,  and  each  of  the  learned  counsellors  in 
his  turn  upraised  the  elegant  vessel  and  decanted  into  his  mouth,  by 
the  simplest  process  imaginable,  so  much  as  he  deemed  a  sufficient 
dose  of  the  delicious  fluid.  While  the  operation  wm  going  on,  the 
dignitaries  on  the  bench,  who  were,  no  doubt,  sutfering  quite  as  much 
ftom  the  chilliness  of  the  weather  as  their  brethren  of  the  bar,  had  a 
little  consultation,  when  the  first  Judge  announced  to  the  audience 
that  the  court  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  continue  to  hold  open 
there  any  longer  and  freeze  to  death,  and  desired  the  crier  forthwith 
to  adjourn  tlie  court.  Before,  however,  this  functionary  could  cont- 
inence with  a  single — "  Hear  ye,"  Colonel  Colbrailh  jumped  up, 
catching,  as  he  rose,  the  jug  from  the  lawyer  who  was  complimenting 
its  contents,  and  holding  it  up  towards  the  bench,  hastily  ejaculated — 
"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Judge —  don't  adjourn  yet — take  a  little  gin,  Judge 
— that  will  keep  you  warm — 'tant  time  to  adjourn  jet ;"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  handed  His  Honor  the  jug.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  force  in  the  Sheriff's  advice ;  for  the  order  to  adjourn 
was  revoked,  and  the  business  went  on. 

Judge  Staring  continued  in  office  until  after  the  erection  of  Oneida 
county,  and  finally  resigned  his  office  shortly  after  that  event.  Hia 
death  took  place  afler  the  year  ISOO,  but  at  what  precise  period  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn."     TVacy^s  Lecture. 

Judge  Staring  died  in  1810,  a  few  months  before  the  author  conv- 
menced  his  residence  in  that  portion  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and 
many  were  the  amusing  anecdotes  in  those  days  related  of  him. 
One  of  these  was  the  story,  now  familiar  to  every  body,  of  the  cele- 
brated "Yankee  Pass,"  While  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the 
Judge  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  laws  ought  not  to 
remain  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute-book ;  and,  being  a  good  Chris- 
tian, he  was  zealous  in  preventing  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
■  happened  fliat  of  a  Sunday  morning  the  Judge  saw  a  man,  in  the  garb 
of  a  traveller,  wending  his  way  from  the  direction  of  the  Genesee 
country  toward  "the  land  of  steady  habits."  The  way-farer  was  indeed 
a  member  of  the  universal  Yankee  nation,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
his  cast,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  The  Judge  promptly  c^ed 
hun  to  an  account  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  summarily  imposed 
the  penalty  of  the  law — ^even^-hve  cents.     The  Yankee  pleaded  the 
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urgency  of  hia  business ;  and  suggesled  that,  as  he  had  paid  the  penalty, 
he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  travel  duringthe  remainder  of  the  day. 
The  magistrate  saw  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  request,  and  assented 
to  the  compromise.  Jonathan  then  suggested,  that,  to  avoid  any  far- 
ther difficulty  in  the  premises,  the  Judge  ought  to  supply  him  with  a 
receipt  for  the  money,  and  a  passport  as  the  consideration.  ■  This 
request  likewise  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  reasonable,  an^  ivas 
granted  by  the  worthy  magistrate,  who,  not  being  able  to  write  himself, 
requested  the  stranger  to  prepare  the  document  for  his  signature,  by 
the  honest  sign  of  the  X  •  Nothing  loath,  Jonathan  took  the  pen  in 
hand,  and  might  have  written  a  veritable  pass  perhaps,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sudden  influence  of  an  invisible  agency.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, he  wrote  an  order  upon  Messrs.  James  and  Archibald  Kane,  the 
principal  frontier  merchants  at  Canajoharie,  for  goods  and  money  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  pounds.  The  credit  of  the  Judge  was  the  best, 
and  the  draft  was  honored  at  sight.  Some  months  aftcrtvard  the 
Judge  took  his  wheat  to  the  Messrs.  Kancs  for  sale  as  usual,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  a  claim  was  preferred  to  the  aforesaid  amount  of 
twenty  pounds.  The  Judge  protested  that  he  owed  them  not,  having 
paid  jvery  dollar  at  their  last  annual  settlement.  The  merchants  per- 
sisted, and,  as  evidence  that  could  not  he  gainsayed,  produced  the 
order.  The  moment  tile  eyes  of  the  Judge  rested  upon  the  document, 
his  countenance  fell,  as  he  exclaimed,  «  Dunder  and  blixum  !  Itsh  be 
dat  blaguey  Yankee  Pass!"    This  anecdote  is  believed  to  be  true. 

W.  L.  S." 


JAMES  nBAN,  THE  INDIAN  IHTERPRETEB. 

[The  name  of  James  Dean  occurs  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work  as  an  Indian  interpreter.  His  services  were  of  great 
value  in  tiiat  capacity  during  the  war,  and  he  aftenvard  became  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  Onetda  country.  The  events  of  his  life, 
especially  tho  earlier  part  of  it,  being  closely  interwoven  with  the 
border  history,  the  following  biographical  sketch  will  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place  in  ^is  connexion.  It  is  t^en  from  one  of  the  lectures 
of  Ml.  Tracy,  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  : — ] 

Another  name,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Oneida  county,  and 
occupying  no  obscure  place  in  the  catalogue  of  American  patriots, 
is  that  of  the  late  James  Dean.     The  history  of  this  individual,  and 
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his  Qgency  in  many  of  the  events  transpiring  previous  to  and  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  would  form  a  volume  of  deeply  interesting  and 
most  thrilling  incidents,  A  native  of  New  England,  and  the  child 
of  religious  parents,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  a  connexion  of  his  father's  family,  who,  as  clergyman, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  Indian  missions,  his  parents, 
like  the  mother  of  Samuel,  devoted  him  to  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple, as  a  herald  of  the  Cross  to  (lie  sons  of  the  forest.  In  order  to 
prepare  their  child  for  the  peculiar  duties  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  by  the  advice  of  the  relative  I  have  mentioned,  they 
concluded  to  send  him,  even  then  in  his  estrly  youth,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indian  language  and  habits,  and  manners,  and  to 
gi-ow  up  among  aad  in  -contact  witll  those  among  whom  they  in- 
tended his  life  should  be  spent.  At  this  time  a  branch  of  die  Onei- 
das  resided  at  a  settlement  called  Onaquaga,  situated  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  to  this  place  young  Dean  was  sent  to  become  a 
denizen  of  the  forest.  A  missionary  occasionally  visited  the  post, 
and  to  him  the  early  education  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  in  the 
arts  and  letters  of  civilized  life,  was  entrusted,  while  he  was  acquir- 
ing, with  every  day's  growth,  the  accomplishments  which  mo  to 
make  up  the  thorough-bred  native  of  the  wilderness.  Here  he  con- 
tinued until  he  arrived  at  a  suitable  age  to  enter  Dartmouth  College, 
with  which  institution,  very  shortly  after  It  received  its  charter,  he 
connected  himself.  He  here  completed  his  under-graduate  course 
ill  1773,  and  was  graduated  in  the  third  class  which  received  its 
honors  at  that  institution.  Previous  to  this  graduation,  he  accom- 
panied a  friend,  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Ripley,  afterwards  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  of  the  college,  on  a  mission  to  the  Indbns 
residing  at  Penobscot  and  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  a  publication 
of  the  first  president  Wheelock,  printed  at  Hartford  in  1773,  he  is 
spoken  of  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"_  Mr.  Dean  has  now  finished  his  course  of  studies  here,  and 
"  upon  finding,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  he  may,  with  little 
"expense,  be  able  to  preach  to  the  Hurons  freely  la  their  own 
"tongue,  has  determined,  if  God  please,  when  he  has  perfected 
"  himself  in  the  French  tongue,  to  enter  on  a  mission,  and  with  a 
"  proper  companion,  preach  as  an  itinerant,  not  only  to  the  Six  Na- 
"  tions,  (with  whom  he  lived  many  years  from  his  youth,)  but  to 
"  the  tribes  that  can  understand  him  to  a  thousand  miles^  if  such 
"there  are  at  that  distance." 

Such  were  the  views  and  intentions  with  which  he  received  his 
bachelor's  diploma,  and  he  accordingly  commenced  studies  iu  the- 
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ology,  and  continued  them  for  several  months,  when  he  was  regu- 
larly licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  though,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  afterwards  gave  a  change  to  his  pursuits,  he  ncTer 
was  ordained  to  the  sacred  office. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  period  at  which  I  have  now  arrived 
was  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  which  preceded  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  The  odious  duty  upon  tea  was  exciting  in 
America  the  deepest  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  mother  counliy,  and  resolutions  of  resistance  to  Jts 
execution,  amounting  to  open  tebeiiion,  were  publicly  passed  in  the 
popular  assemblies  held  in  every  colony.  The  opposition  to  the 
entrance  of  ships  bearing  cargoes  of  tea  into  New-York,  Phila- 
delphia; and  most  of  the  ports  of  the  colonies,  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  in  Boston  harbor  in  the  winter  of  '73 — '74,  and  the  measures  of 
the  government  thereupon  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  shutting  up  the 
port  of  Boston  as  a  punishment  for  the  insult  to  the  royal  authority  ; 
the  act  of  parliament  altering  the  whole  form  of  government  in 
Massachusetts,  and  authorising  tile  removal  of  persons  accused  of 
murder  or  of  any  capital  offence  in  aiding  the  .enforcement  of  these 
laws  by  the  magistracy,  to  the  mother  country  for  trial,  early  in  the 
year  1774,  had  increased  die  feeling  of  excitement  which  pervaded  all 
the  colonies,  and  rendered  universal  the  belief  that  a  crisis  was 
approaching,  in  which  it  would  become  necessary  for  all  the  colonies 
to  defend  their  rights  with  strong  arm.  At  this  period,  when  the  first 
continental  Congress  was  assembling  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  each  colony  were  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  sen- 
timents of  all  classes  of  people  relative  to  the  contest  that  was  por- 
tending, the  peculiar  talents  and  qualifications  which  his  education 
had  afforded  him,  recommended  the  subject  of  our  notice  to  the  con- 
tinental authorities  as  a  suitable  person  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  Indians  in  New- York  and  Canada,  and  the  part  they  would  pro- 
bably take  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  mother  eotmtry.  In  order  to 
disguise  the  object  of  his  mission,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  assume 
the  business  of  an  Indian  trader,  and  he  was  accordingly  furnished 
with  such  goods  as  were  then  carried  into  the  Indian  country  by  that 
class  of  persons,  and  with  letters,  bills  of  parcels,  and  other  documents 
from  a  well-known  house  at  Boston  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
in  order  to  authenticate  his  assumed  character.  Thus  prepared,  he 
set  out  upon  an  expedition  to  visit  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  different  tribes  composing  them,  or  connected  with 
them  living  in  Canada.  In  die  course  of  his  travels  in  Lower  Canada, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  British  authorities  as  a  spy,  and  carried  to 
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Quebec;  but  by  a  prudent  and  aueful  bearing  of  himself,  aided  by 
tile  papers  tvhicb  he  carried,  he  was  discharged,  and  returned  home, 
having  successfully  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission.  As  the 
trouble  increased  in  the  colonies,  hJs  services  became  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  country,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Indian  tribes,  and  as 
a  means  of  communication  with  them.  An  adopted  son  of  the 
Oneidas,  educated  in  their  habits  and  customs,  and  skilled,  moreover, 
in  all  the  white  man's  knowledge,  the  nation  regarded  him  with  more 
than  parental  affection ;  and  to  the  regard  which  they  enterlainod  for 
him  and  their  religious  teacher,  Mr,  Kirkiand,  may  be  wholly  attri- 
buted their  friendship  for  the  colonists,  while  most  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  Sis  Nations  adhered  to  the  arms  of  the  motha-  countiy.  On 
the  final  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1775,  and  ihe  assignment  of  the 
command  of  the  iiorth-westej-n  frontier  of  New-York  to  General 
Schuyler,  Mr.  Dean  was  appointed  to  tiie  office  of  Indian  Agent,  with 
the  staff  rank  of  major  in  the  army,  and  during  the  whole  war  of  the 
revolution  he  continued  his  services  to  the  country  in  that  capacity. 
For  most  of  the  time  his  duties  were  performed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Oneidas.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  war  he  was  sta 
tioned  at  Fort  Stanwix,  tho  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome ;  and 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  superintended  the  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  obtaining  of  all  information  through  them.  By  means  of  an 
Indian  scout  in  his  employment,  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  and  indeed  remembered  by  the  writer  as  Saitcy  J^ick,  he  ob 
tained  information  of  the  very  hour  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
upon  Cherry  Valtey,  previous  to  the  massacre  at  that  ill-fated  ■  settle- 
ment, and  in  sufficient  time  to  have  Colonel  Alden,  the  commander 
of  the  post,  apprised  of  it.  The  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  him 
through  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  but  the 
ill-fated  Alden,  disregarding  the  news,  and  sneering  at  it  as  an  Indian 
humbug,  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  peacefully,  and 
unalarmed  and  unprotected,  to  retire  to  rest  on  the  night  of  the  attack, 
tmd  before  the  morning,  paid  with  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  those 
■he  was  placed  to  protect,  the  price  of  his  rash  incredulity. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  the  battle  of  Oriskany  occurred 
during  an  absence  of  Mr.  Dean  down  the  Mohawk.  On  his  return 
with  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Arnold  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison,  he  passed  the  battle-ground,  still  strewn  with 
the  corses  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  blackening  unburJed 
where  they  fell.  The  brigade  paused,  and  performed  the  last  sad  ofiice 
to  their  compatriots ;  and  when  the  earth  had  received  their  remains, 
proceeded  to  its  destination.     Ttte  subject  of  our  notice  sufascf^uently 
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wag  attached  fo  flie  espedition  of  Gen.  Sullivan  in  the  weatern  part  of 
New- York,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  at  Newtown — now  Elmira. 
A  manuscript  journal  and  narrative  of  this  expedition,  prepared  by 
him  witii  great  care,  was  for  many  years  preserved  by  his  family,  but 
has  unfortunately  been  destroyed.  The  information  it  contained 
would  have  been  extremely  valuable,  and  serve  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  Six  Nations  at  that  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Oneidas  granted  him  a.  tract  of  land  two 
miles  square,  lying  on  the  Wood  Creek,  west  of  Rome,  fo  \rfiich  he 
removed  in  1784,  and  commenced  its  improvement.  Here  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  when  he  effected  an  exchange  with  the  nation  for 
the  tract  of  laud  lying  in  Westmoreland,  known  as  Dean's  Patent, 
and  removed  to  his  late  residence  upon  it  in  1786,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death.  Upon  the  cession  to  the  State,  in 
17S8,  of  the  lands  lying  outside  of  the  line  of  property  as  it  is  called, 
the  State,  in  view  of  his  meritorious  services  during  the  war,  confirm- 
ed the  grant  to  him  by  patent,  under  which  a  portion  of  the  land  is 
held  by  his  family  at  the  present  day. 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dean  from  Wood 
Creek  to  the  latter  place,  an  incident  occurred  which  furnishes  a 
parallel  to  the  rescue  of  Captain  Smith  by  Pocahontas  in  the  early 
days  of  Yirginia.  An  institution  existed  among  the  Indians  for  the 
punishment  of  a  murderer,  answering,  in  some  respects,  to  the  Jewish 
code.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  to 
pursue  him,  and  avenge  his  brother's  death.  In  case  the  murder 
was  perpetrated  by  a  member  of  a  different  tribe,  the  otfence  de- 
manded that  the  tribe  of  the  murdered  man  should  require  the  blood  of 
some  member  of  die  offending  tribe.  This  was  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary atonement,  and  as  absolutely  requisite  to  the  happiness  of  the 
deceased  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  a  religious  duty,  and  not  as  a 
mere  matter  of  vengeful  gratification.  At  the  period  to  which  i  have 
referred,  an  Indian  had  been  murdered  by  some  unknown  white  man, 
who  hadesciq>ed.  The  chiefs  thereupon  held  aconsultation  at  Oneida 
to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  Their  deliberations  were  held  in 
secret,  but  through  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  number,  Mr.  Dean 
was  advised  of  what  was  going  on.  From  die  office  that  he  had  held, 
and  the  high  standing  he  maintained  among  the  white  men,  it  was 
ui^ed  in  the  council  that  he  was  the  proper  person  to  sacrifice  in 
atonement  for  the  offence  committed.  The  question  was,  however, 
a  very  difficult  one  to  dispose  of.  He'had  been  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
and  was  held  to  be  a  son  ;  and  it  was  argued  by  many  of  the  chiefs  that 
ho  could  now  be  no  more  responsible  for  the  offence  than  one:  of  the 
34 
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natives  of  Ihe  tribe,  anci  that  his  sacrifice  would  not  furnish  the  propw 
atonement.  For  several  days  the  matter  was  debated,  and  no  decision 
was  arrived  at.  While  it  was  undetermined,  he  continued  to  hope  for 
the  best,  and  his  friendly  informant  kept  him  constantly  advised  of  all 
was  arrived  at.  At  first  he  reflected  upon  the  propriety  of  his  leaving 
the  country,  and  escaping  from  the  danger.  But  his  circumstances, 
together  with  die  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  of  the  question  in  the 
council,  induced  him  to  remain.  He  had  erected  a  small  house, 
which  he  was  occupying  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  one  an 
infant;  and  it  was  idle  to  think  of  removing  them  without  exciting 
observation,  and  perhaps  causing  a  sacrifice  of  all.  As  the  council 
continued  its  session  for  several  days,  his  hopes  of  a  favorable  deci- 
sion brightened.  He,  however,  kept  the  whole  matter  to  himself,  not 
even  mentioning  it  to  his  wife,  and- prepared  himself  for  any  emer- 
gency which  might  befall  him.  One  night,  after  he  had  retired  to  bed, 
he  was  awoke  by  the  sound  of  the  death  whoop  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  house.  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  communicated  to  his  wife 
his  fears  that  a  party  were  approaching  to  take  his  life.  He  enjoined 
it  upon  her  to  remain  quiet  with  her  children  in  the  room  where  they 
slept,  while  he  would  receive  the  council  in  an  adjoining  one,  and 
endeavor  to  avert  their  determination,  trusting  to  Providence  for  the 
result  He  met  the  Indians  at  die  door,  and  seated  them  in  the  outer 
room.  There  were  eighteen,  and  all  chief  or  head-men  of  the  nation. 
The  senior  chief  informed  him  that  they  had  come  to  sacrifice  him  for 
the  murder  of  their  brother,  and  that  he  must  now  prepare  to  die.  He 
replied  to  them  at  lengdi,  claiming  that  he  was  an  adopted  son  of  the 
Oneidas  ;  that  it  was  unjust  to  require  his  blood  for  die  wrong  com- 
mitted by  a  wicked  white  man ;  that  he  was  not  ready  to  die,  and  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  wife  and  children  unprovided  for.  The  coun- 
cil listened  to  him  with  profound  gravity  and  attention,  and  when  he 
aat  down,  one  of  the  chiefs  replied  to  him.  He  rejoined,  and  used 
every  argument  his  ingenuity  could  devise  in  order  to  reverse  their 
sentence.  The  debate  continued  a  long  time,  and  the  hope  of  escape 
grew  feinter  and  fainter  as  it  proceeded.  At  length  he  had  nearly 
abandoned  himself  to  the  doom  they  had  resolved  upon,  when  he 
heard  the  pattering  of  a  footstep  without  die  door.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  door.  It  opened,  and  a  squaw  entered.  .She  was  the  wife  ot 
the  senior  chief,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Doan's  adoption  into  the  tribe 
in  his  boyhood,  she  had  taken  him  as  her  son.  The  entrance  of  a 
woman  into  a  solemn  council,  was,  by  Indian  etiquette,  at  war  with 
•)U  propriety.  She,  however,  took  her  place  near  the  door,  and  all 
lOoked  on  in  silence.     A  moment  after,  another  footstep  was  heard. 
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and  anoflier  Indian  woman  entered  the  council.  This  was  a  sister  of 
Ihe  former,  and  she,  too,  was  the  wife  of  a  chief  then  present.  Another 
pause  ensued,  and  a  third  entered.  Each  of  the  three  stood  wrapped 
closely  in  her  blanket,  hut  said  nothing.  At  length  the  presiding 
chief  addressed  them,  telling  them  to  hegone,  and  leave  the  chiefs  to 
go  on  with  their  business.  The  wife  replied,  that  the  council  must 
change  their  determination,  and  let  the  good  white  man — their  friend — 
her  own  adopted  son,  aione.  The  command  to  be  gone  was  repeated, 
when  each  of  the  Indian  women  threw  off  her  blanket,  and  showed  a 
knife  in  her  extended  hand ;  and  declared  that  if  one  hair  of  ^e  white 
man's  head  was  touched,  they  would  each  bury  their  knives  in  their 
own  heart's  blood.  The  strangeness  of  the  whole  scene  overwhelmed 
with  amazement  each  member  of  the  council,  and  regarding  tho 
unheard-of  resolution  of  the  svomen  to  interfere  in  the  matter  as  a  sort 
of  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  the  white  man's 
life  should  not  be  taken,  their  previous  decree  was  reversed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  life  of  their  victim  preserved. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Herkimer  in  1791,  Mr. 
Dean  was  appointed  a  judge  of  ihe  county  courts,  in  which  office  he 
was  continued  until  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Oneida,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  station  in  this  county,  and  retained  the 
office  by  successive  appointments,  and  occasionally  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  statelegislature,  until  the  year  1813,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  devoted  his  remaining  days  to  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic quiet,  and  a  preparation  for  the  time  of  his  departure.  This 
event  took  place  in  September,  1832, 

The  lives  of  few  men  present  more  claims  to  the  affection,  respect, 
and  veneration  of  their  countrymen  than  that  of  Judge  Dean.  From 
the  circumstances  of  his  youth  and  education,  calculated  to  exercise 
a  most  useful  and  important  part  in  his  country's  service,  he  was  early 
called  to  act  in  emergencies  requiring  the  display  of  great  wisdom, 
strong  fortitude,  and  sincere  and  devoted  patriotism,  in  alt  of  which 
he  showed  himself  equal  to  the  demand.  As  a  citizen,  his  amiable 
deportment,  his  benevolence,  and  his  unwavering  integrity,  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him.  As  a  magistrate  and  legislator,  his  strong 
and  well-balanced  mind,  well  stored  with  sound  learning  and  the 
wisdom  which  is  begotten  of  experience  and  extensive  observation, 
commanded  universal  respect  witbia  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 
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Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  that  indefatigable 
antiquary,  Giles  F.  Yates,  Esq.,  of  Schenectady,  lias  discovered  a 
document  which  confirms  the  opinion  advanced  by  the  author  in  the 
first  chapter,  that  the  name  of  Brant  ivas  inherited  by  the  chief.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  document  referred  to : — 

"To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
Hendrick,  Cornelia,  and  Esras,  native  Indian  Proprietora  and  owners 
of  the  Maquas  country,  in  the  Province  of  New-York,  in  America, 
send  greeting.  Know  yee  that  we  the  said  Hendrick,  Cornells,  and 
Esras,  as  well  for  and  in  consideration  of  ye  Love,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion, i«A.  me  hear  to  Mr».  Margarett  Collins,  youngest  child  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Schuyler,  late  of  Albany,  deed,  from  tehom  in  her  life-time 
we  reed,  great  friendshipp  and  perticitlar  good  services,  and  aiso  before 
and  since  her  death  from  the  said  Margarett  Collins,  her  daughter, 
now  wife  of  John  Collins,  of  the  city  of  Albany  afores'd.  Gentleman, 
and  also  for  divers  other  good  causes  and  considerations,  us  thereunto 
moveing,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents,  do  give,  grant, 
and  confirm,  unto  the  said  Margarett  Collins,  and  her  sonn  Edward 
Collins,  to  whom  also  (as  her  sonn)  we  bear  great  Love  and  affection, 
all  that  cert^n  Tract  or  pareell  of  arable  or  Meaddow  Land,  situate, 
lying  and  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  Maquas  River,  beginning 
from  a  KiU  or  Creek,  called  by  the  Indians  ¥on-dut-e-no  akar-rai, 
{boundaries  omitted.) 

In  testimony  wliereof,  we  the  said  Hendrick,  Cornells,  and  Esras, 
have  hereunto  sett  our  hands,  and  affixed  our  seals,  in  the  Maquas 
country  this  tenth  day  of  July,  In  the  Thirteenth  year  of  the  Reign  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady  Anne,  over  Great  Brittain,  France  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Sec.  defender  of  the  faith  annoq.  dom.  17U, 

Here  follow  the  signatures  to  the  deed,  wjfh  the  name  of  the  animal, 
a  rude  sketch  of  which  is  attached  to  each  name.  These  animals,  it 
is  supposed,  represent  the  different  tribes  to  which  the  signers  be- 
longed. 

Hendrick,  wolf,  his  mark, 

Cornells,  tortoise,  his  mark. 

Esras,  elk,  his  mark. 

Aurie,  his  x  mark. 

Togwayenant,  serpent,  his  mark. 

Schaveghnegucse,  turtle,  his  mark. 

Ezras,  snake,  his  mark. 

Jdiannus,  turtle,  his  mark. 
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Grille,  tortoise,  his  marJi. 
Lucas,  bear,  his  marlt. 
Sett,  tortoise,  his  mark. 
Tohhawhezah,  deer,  his  m^tk. 
Anthony,  bear,  his  mark. 
Sander,  hedge  hog,  his  mark. 
SymoiV  fox,  his  mark. 
Esras,  his  x  mark. 
BRANT,  wolf,  his  mark. 
Gydeon,  deer,  his  mark. 
Aulida,  tortoise,  her  mark. 
Rebecca,  tortoise,  her  mark. 
Eusena,  her  x  mark. 
Jacob,  deer  or  elk,  his  mai^. 
Signed  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  us 

William  Prentup,  his  x  mark. 
William  W.  Loik, 
Laurens  Classen, 

New-York,  16th  Nov.  1714. 
Recorded  in  the  Secretaries  Office  of  ye  Province  of  New- York, 
in  ye  book  for  Indian  deeds.      Bogunn  in  May  1691.  Vol.  148,  pa. 
152. 

Comp.  &  Exam. 

Pr.  J.  V.  Westmask,  D.  Secretary. 
I,  Lawrence  Clause,  sworn  Interpreter  for  the  Indian  BiTairs,  do 
certify  that  not  only  Hendrick,  Cornelius,  and  Ezras,  but  also  the 
otiier  Indians  and  Indian  women,  native  owners  and  propryetors  of 
the  Maquas  Country,  who  have  sett  their  hands  and  seals  to  the  within 
written  deed  of  guift,  have  voluntarily  given  the  within  mentioned 
Lands  and  premises,  unto  Mrs.  Margaret  Collins,  and  her  sonn 
Edward  Collins,  within  named,  according  to  the  playn  meaning,  In- 
tent and  effect  of  the  within  written  deed,  and  for  and  on  the  con- 
siderations therein  mentioned,  and  that  they  all  consented  to,  approved 
and  confirmed,  the  said  deed  of  guifJ,  and  sett  all  their  hands  and  seals 
thereto,  as  a  further  testimony  thereof,  (as  they  oilen  repeated,)  all 
equally  guided  by  the  same  considerations  of  Love,  respect  and  affec- 
■  tion  to  lie  within  named  Margarett  Collins,  and  Edward  Collins,  her 
sonn,  and  all  delivei^  the  within  written  deed.  Given  under  my 
hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  July  anno  dom.  1714. 

LAURENS  0LA8EN, 

Steom  InUrprtter. 
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